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INTRODUCTION 


This work is concerned with the literary works attributed to Hippolytus, the 
last Roman Christian writer to write in Greek. It seeks to elucidate what 
these works reflect of the kind of community or communities that existed in 
Rome in the late second and early third century, the kind of Church Order 
that had at this time reached a stage of dynamic development, and the social 
and theological tensions that characterised the organizational and theological 
melting pot of the Roman community at that time. 

Hippolytan studies are marked by continued controversy over a number of 
positions. Scholars still fiercely dispute over whether there was one or two 
authors in the literary corpus that has come down to us, what was the charac- 
ter of the original Statue reconstructed by Pirro Ligorio in the sixteenth cen- 
tury as the seated father of the Church, and standing at the entrance staircase 
of the Vatican Library today, the relationship between the latter and the cult- 
centre on the Via Tiburtina excavated by De Rossi in the last century, 
whether Hippolytus was the first anti-pope, etc. Related to such problems is 
the apparently interminable and hoary controversy over whether Tertullian’s 
Pontifex Maximus with his indulgence edict was in fact Callistus of Rome, 
and whether the self-same Callistus, accused of Monarchianism, was indeed 
Tertullian’s opponent Praxeas. 

My book has been written in the conviction that these problems are now 
resolvable in terms of the new reconstruction of second century church his- 
tory pioneered in the work of E.A. Judge and P. Lampe. It is now possible in 
the light of that reconstruction to see more clearly the social context in which 
the disputes to which Elenchos Books IX and X, as well as Hippolytus’ 
Contra Noetum, bear witness. We can see now in these events a factionalised 
community of house Churches in the throes of a revolution, not yet com- 
plete, which was to lead to a single Monarch Bishop to be marked by the real 
dates of reigns that are apparent in the succession lists only after Hippolytus' 
martyrdom with bishop Pontian in 235 A.D. 

Whether there is one author of the corpus or two, and whether the other is 
to be named Gaius, or Josephus, or is simply a second person named 
Hippolytus, has been variously debated, principally by, amongst others, M. 
Richard and P. Nautin from 1947 until 1955 when it had seemed that every- 
thing possible had been said, and both sides remained far and often acrimo- 
niously apart. But the debate was not simply revived but other Hippolytan 
studies were moved significantly forward by the outstanding contributions 
made by all connected with the two symposia held at the Lateran University 
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at Rome under the aegis of the Pontificium Institutum Augustinianum in 
1977 and 1989 respectively. Here I believe that, despite the later highly ar- 
ticulate and incisive critique of J. Frickel, the thesis of at least two authors in 
the corpus was decisively established by M. Simonetti, with original corrob- 
oration on particular points by some other symposiasts. 

One particular further and critical contribution to those symposia was of 
course the work of the distinguished archaeologist, M. Guarducci. Her work 
has proven fundamental to my discussion, since I accept her view of the 
originally allegorical character of the iconography of the seated figure. 
However, I have sought to refute her current argument that dissociates the 
original location of the Statue from the cult-centre on the Via Tiburtina. I 
have furthermore reinterpreted the character of the Statue quite different 
from that of a personal monument to an individual that she still presupposes. 
Instead I propose to interpret the Statue as a community artefact and icon, 
indicative of social currents and tensions that arise from the corporate life of 
one particular Christian community. 

Indeed, as I show, the name of Hippolytus itself, in the Apostolic 
Constitutions and elsewhere, came increasingly to stand, just like Clement’s 
name both in that and in the Clementine literature, as the cipher not of an in- 
dividual but of the tradition of a community whose historical origins had 
been obscured and submerged by later developments in the direction of uni- 
form and monarchical Church Order. It is possible in the light of this discov- 
ery to apply to the literary problem of at least two authors in the corpus the 
methodology known to New Testament scholars as redaction criticism. In 
the light of such a methodology, the currents and tensions within a commu- 
nity moving to a Monarch Bishop, and later Trinitarian orthodoxy can be 
traced and assessed. The relations in such a dynamic state of flux between 
conflicting communities within Callistus’ Rome, and similar communities in 
Tertullian’s North Africa can in conclusion be reassessed. 


CHAPTER ONE 


THE STATUE OF HIPPOLYTUS: DISCOVERY 


Ligorio’s discovery, its location, provenance and genuineness 


The discovery of a mutilated Statue of a figure seated upon a chair and 
bereft of arms and head, found putatively in a ruined church between the via 
Tiburtina and the via Nomentana, was claimed by the famous renaissance 
antiquarian, Pirro Ligorio (1500-1583). (Plates 6 and 12) He subsequently 
reconstructed what he had found as the Statue of St. Hippolytus, the last 
Father of the late second-century Roman Church to write in Greek, and 
which stands at the entrance to the Vatican Library today (Plate 1). His 
associate, Martin Smetius, was, as we shall see, to date that discovery in 
1551. The mutilated figure, without originally any identification of author by 
inscription, was found, Ligorio claimed, between the via Nomentana and the 
via Tiburtina, at the Ager Veranus near the Castro Pretorio. If this claim is 
true—and we shall discuss in this chapter on what grounds it has been 
questioned—the Statue would have been found in the vicinity of the 
excavations of the 19th and 20th century of Hippolytus’ cult-centre. ! 

The Statue retains its original inscription, palaeographically dated to the 
first half of the third century. On the right hand plinth of the curved back of 
the chair is a list of literary works (Plate 5), the left hand lacking any 
inscription. The flat side of the chair on the seated figure’s right is inscribed 
with a Paschal Calendar calculating the Passover from AD. 222 until AD. 
333 in seven cycles of sixteen years. Passover day will always be the day of 
the full-moon in the month nearest to the spring equinox, which in the 
Jewish Calender is 14 Nisan (Plate 4). The left side is inscribed with a table 
calculating the corresponding dates for Easter which, on the Western but not 
the Eastern, Quartodeciman practice, will always be on the Sunday follow- 


1 G.B. De Rossi, Il cimitero di S. Ippolito presso la via Tiburtina е la sua principale cripta 
storica ora dissepolta, in BArC 7 (1882) ser.4 anno 1 p. 9-76; —, Notizie: Continuazione delle 
scoperte nella cripta storica e nelle adiacenti gallerie del cimitero di s. Ippolito, in BArC, (1882- 
1883), p. 176-177; F. Gori, Della Porta e Basilica di S. Lorenzo, (Rome: 1862); O. Maruchi, Le 
Catacombe Romane secondo gli ultimi studi e le pià recenti scoperte, (Roma: Desclée Lefebure 
1903), p. 185-191; F. Fornari, Giornale di Scavo, in Archives of Pontificia Commissione di 
archeologia cristiana, (Rome 1925-1960), Vol 4 p. 37; P. Styger, Die Rómischen Martyrgrüfte, 
Vol. I, (Berlin: Verlag für Kunstwissenschaft 1935), p. 185-218; G. Bertoniére, The Cult Centre 
of the Martyr Hippolytus on the Via Tiburtina, in B.A.R. International Series 260, (Oxford 
1985); For the list of works on the plinth, see G. Morin, La liste épigraphique des travaux de 
Saint Hippolyte au Musée du Lateran, in RBen 17 (1900), p. 246-251. 
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ing Nisan 14 (Plate 3). We shall be examining the significance of this fact 
later in this chapter. 

Both tables begin with the name of the Emperor, Alexander Severus and 
the year of his reign (for the Paschal &toug a’ Baotreiac  AAeEdvdpov 
abvtoKpatopoc, for the Easter Calendar ёте’ AAe&avöpov коісарос TH a’ 
брут). The information from the Hebraic lunar calendar is poorly and in- 
accurately adapted to the Roman solar one. The Easter Cycle would have 
become more and more unworkable through the course of over a century. 
Salmon pointed out that in the probable year of Hippolytus’ death (236) full 
moon ought to have fallen on April 5th but in fact it fell on April 9th. Since 
the Cycle would have only been functional during the earlier years of the 
Table, this fact corroborates the palaeographical judgement of an early third- 
century date for the inscription.” 

As we shall see in Chapters 3, the Statue stands at the centre of a web of 
an hypothesized set of literary relations that have been used to attempt to 
chart and determine the Hippolytan corpus, whether that corpus has one or 
two or more distinct authors. We shall argue that the centrality of the Statue 
for such hypothesized literary relations has been largely ignored. It has been 
treated too often as only a single item in a series of evidential propositions 
each of which can nevertheless stand in their own right. Once we question, 
with Guarducci (Chapter 2), the reliability of Ligorio’s reconstruction as an 
actual figure of Hippolytus, then the argumentative bonds for the unity of 
the corpus whether in one or even two authors dissolve, and some inter- 
esting unexplored consequences then follow (Chapters 3-5). 

But as important as the question of authorship is that relating to the 
characterization of the Hippolytan events themselves as they emerge in the 
dispute with Callistus described in ЕТ. IX. In Chapter 6 we shall ask: was 
indeed Hippolytus a presbyter or a schismatical bishop? In either case, what 
was the character of the community over which he presided, and how did it 
fit with the situation in the Church of Rome in the late second to early third 
century, and indeed how did it relate, if at all, to Tertullian’s relationship 
with the church in North Africa at the same time (Chapter 7)? If it is, as we 
shall argue, as anachronistic to use words like ‘schism’ of Hippolytus’ 
community as it was for Damasus to describe him as a presbyter of the 
Novatian schism, what precise testimony do the Hippolytan events bear to 
the kind of Church Order that preceded monarchical episcopacy at Rome? 

The period 195-250 is critical for the emergence of monarchical episco- 
расу at Rome, and for the development of the Aöyog theology and the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. What role did Hippolytus and his community play in the 
development of both Church Order and Trinitarian theology? These are 
some of the questions for which we must seek answers in Chapter 7. 


2 G. Salmon, The Chronology of Hippolytus, in Hermath 1 (1873), p. 82-128. 
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For the moment, in our first two chapters, we shall consider the questions 
raised by the Statue itself, central as its witness is for all subsequent ques- 
tions regarding the literary identity of the Hippolytan corpus and the kind of 
community which read and treasured that corpus. What particular value or 
significance was originally given by such a community to the artefact that 
was reconstructed by Ligorio as Hippolytus’ Statue? The true character of 
this statue and its inscriptions are of central importance for the various sets 
of Hippolytan problems and the solutions that have been advocated up to 
now. 

Since the true character of the Statue has been considerably debated, and 
since, I believe, its wider sociological and literary implications have not 
been fully understood, it will repay us to begin this first chapter with a 
consideration firstly of Ligorio’s circle and the validity of his statement with 
regard to the provenance of the Statue (Part 1A). We shall consider secondly 
Guarducci’s attack on his reliability (Part 1B). In our second chapter we 
shall then be in a position to consider critically Guarducci’s identification of 
the original Statue with Themista of Lampsacus (2A) and her location of the 
Statue in the Patheon Library (2B). 


PART A. LIGORIO’S REPUTATION AND THE STATUE 


In our first section (1A 1) we survey Mandowsky’s defence of Ligorio’s 
general reliability on the grounds of a general and principled method of his- 
torical reconstruction. In the second section (1A 2) we shall survey in gen- 
eral terms the case for the discovery of the Statue in the location claimed by 
Ligorio. Thus the ground will be prepared for a consideration of Guarducci’s 
attack on Ligorio’s reliability (Part B) and our own more detailed defence of 
Ligorio worked out in response to Guarducci’s claims. 


1A 1. Naples ms XIII. B.7 and Turin J.A. II 10; 1П.11 


Pirro Ligorio was responsible for the reconstruction of the Statue, and the 
manuscripts of his notes and drawings survive in ms. XIII. B.7 of the 
National Library of Naples, and in J.A. II 10 and III 11 of the Turin State 
Archives. Ligorio arrived at Rome c. 1534, originally from Naples, at the 
age of about twenty. He acquired his interest in the restoration of antiquity 
some ten years later from his acquaintance with Agustin (1517-1586). 
Agustin, later Archbishop of Tarragona, gathered around himself a circle of 
fellow-humanist antiquaries who transformed "the study of ancient 
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monuments from virtually a medieval relic-cult into a modern literary and 
historical Hilfswissenschaft.”? 

However the charge was made that his manuscripts in Cardinal Farnese’s 
library were “all cooked up (a tutto pasto)."^ Nevertheless Agustin was to 
commend Ligorio’s drawings of coins and buildings, and Orsini was to use 
drawings of monuments in his Imagines Illustrium. Ligorio relied on others 
for translating Greek inscriptions into Latin, and this was true of what was 
inscribed on the Statue that he reconstructed as Hippolytus. As we shall see, 
the transcription of the catalogue of works on the plinth of the chair of the 
Statue along with the Paschal and Easter Calendars on the sides was proba- 
bly executed by the Dutch scholar, Smetius. 

The argument within Agustin's circle further illustrate some diffidence 
felt regarding Ligorio's judgement. Over the debate on fragments of the 
consular fasti discovered in 1546, he hinted that Ligorio had added the 
words of the fasti to the base of a statue in Palestrina in order to identify it 
with a statue there mentioned by Suetonius. Agustin repeated this accusation 
to Panvinio and advised him to avoid Ligorio's version of an inscription, 
since qualche volta scrive sua interpretatione (“many times he introduces 
his own interpretation"). It was ironic that evidence came to light after two 
hundred years, in 1770, proving that the hemicyle was not on the site of the 
forum mentioned by Suetonius. Ligorio was shown to be right, but not for 
the evidence on which he believed that he was right, which he had thus 
manufactured. 

Such considerations must make us cautious about a too prima facie 
acceptance of his reconstruction of the Statue, and the Latin inscription with 
Hippolytus' title that he engraved upon it. But we must also be wary about 
generalising over all of Ligorio's work doubts generated by such particular 
instances. We shall have to consider further the general reliability of 
Ligorio's reconstructions and inscriptions (1B 2.4) in view of the doubts that 
Guarducci casts upon him in the light of such an incident (1B 1.2). 

For the moment, let us record that Ligorio's notes raise a number of 
problems. Although in one ms., Naples XIII B 7, p. 424, he describes the 
mutilated statue as found in certe ruine, in the other, Turin J.A. II 10, and 
III.11, he mentions the discovery in the vicinity a Roma oltre al Castro 
Pretorio un'altra Chiesa dall' Heretici rovinata, and it has proven difficult 
to determine the identity of this “church ruined by (dall) heretics.”> (Plate 


3 E. Mandowsky and C. Mitchell, Pirro Ligorio's Roman Antiquities. The Drawings in ms. 

SC B.7 in the National Library in Naples. (London: Warburg Institute 1963), p. 30. 
Ibid. p. 32. 

5 The full text of the Turin ms. is: santo Hippolito... hebbe a Roma oltre al Castro pretorio 
un’altra Chiesa dall’Heretici rovinata dove fu trovata guasta la sua statua... la quale statua 
essendo malamente trattata io Pyrro Ligorio havvendo la cura di fabbricare et curare l'atrio 
palatino apostolico sotto il santissimo pontificato di papa Pio quarto, l'ho fatta ristaurare. (J.A. 
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6) One possible candidate would be the church associated with the grave of 
Novatian (6A 2.1), but it would be difficult to argue that schismatics ruined 
a church when they were using it as a place of worship. Consequently 
Testini came to the conclusion that Ligorio was referring to some legend 
now lost of events surrounding Alaric’s (AD. 410) or Geneseric’s (AD. 455) 
sack of Rome, or the siege of Vitigius (AD. 536-7). There is an inscription 
of pope Vigilius (537-555) about works of restoration conducted by the 
presbyter Andrea and found at the cult-centre on the via Tiburtina, which 
evokes in its poetry images of destruction.® But this inscription before the 
19th century excavations of the crypt was unavailable to Ligorio. It is better 
therefore to understand Ligorio’s description against the background of his 
grand, renaissance design of restoring Classical Rome from the barbarian 
ravages (1B 2.4). 

Although Ligorio was part of Agustin’s circle which sought to develop a 
properly scientific analysis of archaeological remains, he himself was 
suspected by that circle of over-imaginative reconstructions. In the area of 
textual criticism he was influenced by Lambinus’ reconstruction of 
Lucretius’ De Rerum Natura, in which manuscript readings were collated 
and compared but then amended speculatively on the assumption that what 
appeared literary and philologically unpleasant were scribal mutilations of a 
text whose original perfections could be recovered intuitively. 

Ligorio’s archaeological restorations can be seen partly in relation to the 
somewhat analogical tendency of contemporary textual criticism. This lead 
to an inevitable syncretism in his reconstruction of monuments. He belonged 
to a school of renaissance mythography which drew upon literary texts from 
different ages without any considerations of chronology, from Herodotus 
and Plato through Virgil, Porphyry and Augustine to Suidas, discerning what 
appeared to him as the timeless forms of deities whose syncretistic features 
he built into his reconstructed Ulna Lucifer, Diana Lucifer, Juno-Dolichena 
and others. Mandowsky and Mitchell, whose general account we shall 
largely follow and apply specifically to the problem of the Statue, have 
convincingly argued, as we shall see in 1B 2.4 below, that Ligorio’s 
reconstructions always follow a principled plan, however fanciful such a 
plan may appear to us. It is the very absence of such a plan into which a 


III, 11, f. 52V), quoted P. Testini, Vetera et nova su Ippolito, in StEphAug 30 (1989) p. 11 cf. 

—, Di alcune testimonianze relative a Ippolito, in StEphAug 13 (1977), p. 47. 
6 ICUR 7, 19937; Styger (1935) p. 189: 

"Devastata iterum summota plebe precantum, 

Priscum perdiderant antra sacrata decus, 

Nec tua iam martyr poterant venerande sepulcra, 

Huic mundo lucem mittere qua fueris... 

Frustra barbaricis fremuerunt ausibus hostes, 

Foedaruntque sacrum tela cruenta locum... 

Praesule Vigilio sumpserunt antra decorem, 

Praesbyteri Andreae cura peregit opus." 
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Christian statue would have fitted that will be part of our case for relying on 
Ligorio’s account of the place of its discovery. 

His reconstruction of the mutilated statue as ‘Hippolytus’ reflects his 
syncretistic method. The type of figure represented in the restoration recalls 
that of St. Peter in the marble statue in the Grottos, which itself was a re- 
used classical statue, or the bronze St. Peter in the Vatican basilica itself. 
Guarducci has argued that Ligorio's style was further influenced in this case 
by the intended location of the statue in the Belvedere Theatre of the Medici 
Pope, Pius IV. It was to stand parallel to the statue of Aelius Aristeides, the 
second century orator and author of the Encomium of Rome. She observes 
perceptively that the feminine form of the original figure was easily adapted 
to the idealised form of a medieval prelate as a counterpoise to the starkly 
masculine Aristeides. Certainly Ligorio's own commentary suggests such a 
symmetrical relationship between Aristeides who scrisse le lode di Roma 
and Hippolytus whose statue Ligorio restored because “he had written on the 
sides of his chair such beautiful things as the festivals of the Hebrews (per 
essenti scritto nei lati della sua sedia alcune cose belle, come le feste delli 
Hebrei).”' 

But in this instance he was true to the tradition of Agustin and his circle, 
whose concern was to identify archaeological monuments by literary sources 
in order to licence the details of their reconstruction, however tenuously. As 
with the dispute over the location of the statue mentioned in Suetonius, so it 
was with the mutilated statue claimed to be from the Ager Veranus. The ar- 
chaeological statue was to be identified by literary references that suggested 
the reconstruction. The original Latin inscription, now lost, on the marble 
base of the Statue in the Belvedere theatre was, like that of the consular fasti, 
made by Ligorio himself, and read: Statua Hippolyti Portuensis episcopi/ 
qui vixit Alexandro Pio im./ ex urbis ruinis effossa/ a Pio IV Medice pont. 
maximo/ restituta.? 

Although Ligorio's patron bore the name of Hippolytus as Cardinal 
Ippolito d' Este, it was undoubtedly what was inscribed on the back and arms 
of the chair of the mutilated statue that lead him to reconstruct the seated 
figure as that of Hippolytus. Some titles on the list corresponded to those at- 
tributed by Eusebius to Hippolytus. We shall show grounds for considering 
that, though both the reconstructed Statue as Hippolytus and the title of his 
See are false, the forgery is not dishonest. As such Ligorio will not be able 
to be convicted of a deliberate lie regarding the location of the discovery of 
the Statue. 


7 Guarducci (1977) p. 24. 

8 Cod. Barb. lat. 2733, f. 462r cited in M. Guarducci, La Statua di «Sant'Ippolito», in 
StEphAug 13 (1977), p. 23 cf. —, La Statua di «Sant'Ippolito» e la sua provenienza, in 
StEphAug 30 (1989), p. 61-74. 
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1A 2. Ligorio’s account of the Statue’s discovery 


Originally both Guarducci and Testini agreed that Ligorio had been truthful 
in his account of the location of the discovery of the Statue. Ligorio did not 
know in the middle of the sixteenth century that De Rossi would discover 
the cult-centre on the via Tiburtina, excavated via Msg Gori’s vineyard, and 
that he would also establish its original separation from the underground 
catacomb complex which was finally to connect it with the crypt of San 
Lorenzo.’ It was only in 1829 that digging began for the excavations of this 
site where, between 1842-1851, De Rossi and Marchi carried out their work. 
They found remains of the via Tiburtina itself at a deep level in the cemetery 
of Cyriaca.!? This later find therefore originally seemed to confirm the ve- 
racity of Ligorio’s claim, as indeed did the Depositio Martyrum of the 
Liberian Catalogue, unknown to Ligorio and his contemporaries, which 
recorded the deposit of Hippolytus’ remains in Tiburtina and not in Callisto 
as in the case of Pontian.!! 

Furthermore, its veracity seems to be confirmed by Ligorio’s contempo- 
rary, the Netherlands epigraphist Martin de Smet. In his work published in 
1565, he shows himself to have knowledge of the Statue where he publishes 
its inscriptions and adds reperta non procul ab aede Divi Laurentii extra 
muros, ut vocant, anno MDLI.'2 Ligorio's own description of the location is 
quite different. In the earlier (1553) Naples manuscript he writes: 


Tra la via Nomentana et quella di Tivoli [ie. via Tiburtina] fuor delle mura di 
Roma, e poco discosto dal Castro, over Allogiamento coridiano [sc. cottidiano] 
de i [sc. dei] pretoriani; in certe ruine fü trovata questa imagine che siede rotta 
et mal trattata. Nelli dui lati деа sedia sono poste questi essemplari in greco; 
di questo Vescovo il quale commentò l'Apocalypsis, et compose altre 
bellissime opere come dicono i scrittori; et si tiene esser quel santo Hippolito 
di cui fà mentione honorammente Eusebio; mà non dice di cui diogese fusse. 


9 G.B. De Rossi (1882) ser.4 anno 1 p. 9-76. 

10 Tbid. р. 49-50. | 

11 Th. Mommsen, Uber den Chronographien vom Jahre 354, in Abhandlungen der 
philologische-historische Classe der Kóniglichen Sáchs. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften | 
(1850), p. 549 ff. See also 1B 2.3.1.4 and 1B 2.3.3.5. 

12 Smetius, Inscriptionum antiquarum quae passim per Europam, liber. Accessit Auctarium 
а 1. Lipsio. (Ex officina Plantiniana, apud Franciscum Raphelengium: Lugduni Batavorum 
1588), ff. 37 v and 38: "Tabulae inveniendi Paschatis, descriptae é sede statuae sedentis (ut 
videtur) Hippolyti Episcopi cuius meminit Divus Hieronymus in Catalogo Scriptorum 
ecclesiasticorum reperta non procul ab aede Divi Laurentii extra muros, ut vocant, anno eo 
MDLI,” (referred to in Guarducci (1989) p. 64 mistakenly as “27 v and 38."). Testini (1989) p. 
12 also cites Vat. Lat. 5324 f. 89 where an inscription for the Statue is recorded “non procul a 
S.to Laurentio extra muros." The author of the ms. is Aldo Manuzio around 1588. 
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Ma solamente scrive Thephane,? che egli fü Romano; et che fü vescovo. 
Naples XIII B.7 p. 424^ 


Neither in the Naples, nor in the Turin ms. which we quoted previously, do 
we find Smetius’ non procul ab aede Divi Laurentii extra muros but rather 
the Castro Pretorio, the via Nomentana, and the via Tiburtina.!? We shall 
argue that Smetius' location could not have been derived from the 
association of Hippolytus the martyr and soldier converted by St. Laurence 
and one of the figures venerated at the latter's shrine. 

It is important however to note that geographical area marked by the 
“Castro Pretorio," “via Nomentana,” and “via Tiburtina" of Ligorio’s des- 
cription was associated in the consciousness of Ligorio's contempories with 
the shrine of Hippolytus the soldier-martyr. Yet the identification of the 
Hippolytus of the Statue is not with the soldier-martyr but with Hippolytus 
the bishop (di questo Vescovo) and writer who wrote a commentary on the 
Apocalypse (il quale commento l'Apocalypsis) and whom Eusebius mentions 
honourably (di cui fà mentione honorammente Eusebio). That identification 
was the direct result of Smetius’ decipherment and translation of the Greek 
inscriptions of which Ligorio himself was linguistically ignorant (Plate 7). In 
consequence we shall argue, in view of the fact that there are several shrines 
to Hippolytus throughout Rome, that the identification of the Statue as that 
of Hippolytus the writer with no mention of any connection with Hippolytus 
the soldier-martyr would have excluded a forged connection with San 
Lorenzo and its associated cult if it had not actually be found there. 

Smetius saw the Statue with his colleague Stephan Winnants Pighe, who 
was in Rome from 1547 until 1555. Smetius himself had been there from 
1545 and left in 1551, the year to which he and not Ligorio attributes the 
discovery of the Statue when he writes in 1565. The only discordant voice is 
that of Baronius in 1586, who claims in his Martyrologium Romanum that 


13 The reference appears to be to Theophanes Abbot (760-818) and confessor (from the 
viewpoint of Rome on the iconoclast controversy). His Chronography, as the title states, is, 
translated from Greek into Latin, A Diocletiano ad Michaelem et Theophylactum eius Filium 
Imperatores (XPONOTPA®IA АПО AIOKAHTIANOY EQZ MIXAHA KAI 
ОЕОФТЛАКТОТ TOY YIOY AYTOY BAXIAEQ?D), Р.С. СУШ, 63-1186. However, 
Theophanes continued the work of his friend George Syncellus, and in the Latin translation 
available to Ligorio, clearly the two works combined appeared under Theophanes' name. The 
actual reference is Georgius Syncellus, Ecloga Chronographia, 674: InmoAvtog 1єрбс 
ф\Абсофос ёлісколос Ilöptov Kata тђу POLNV....AAAAG ravtotag root кол VEX 
үрофос. For fuller quotation see ЗС 7 footnote 185. 

4 “Between the via Nomentana and that of Tivoli outside the walls of Rome and a little 
distant from the Camp, that is to say the daily place of lodging for the pretorians; this statue, 
which was broken and badly handled, was found in certain ruins. On the two sides of the chair 
these copied letters have been placed in Greek; of that bishop who made a commentary on the 
Apocalypse, and composed other very beautiful works, as the writers say; and it is thought that 
he is that Saint Hippolytus of whom Eusebius made honourable mention; but he does not say of 
which diocese he was. But only Theophanes writes that he was a Roman; and that he was a 
bishop." 

15 Cited in Mandowsky and Mitchell (1963) no. 101 p. 105. 
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the Statue was dug out of the ruins of Portus where it was taken directly to 
the Vatican Library. But in the second edition of that work he agrees with 
Ligorio and Smetius that the Statue was ex agro Verano, e Memoriae 
Hippolyti antiquae ruderibus effossum.'® We shall argue later in this chapter 
that Baronius' correction does not give the support that Guarducci thinks to 
her more recent thesis of a forged location for the discovery, which she 
wrongly believes to be on Ligorio's word alone, and in the light of which 
Baronius is claimed to have made his correction. 

Let us now examine the details of Guarducci's more recent thesis, in the 
course of examining and criticizing which we shall develop our more de- 
tailed defence of the position that we have just outlined. 


PART B. GUARDUCCI'S ATTACK ON LIGORIO'S RELIABILITY 


In her more recent work Guarducci claims that Ligorio has been deceitful in 
this passage. Her argument may be summarised as follows: 


1B 1. A summary of Guarducci's argument 


1. Central to her case is the evidence of Vaticanus Latinus 3965, folio 24, 
which is a catalogue of items delivered between 1548-1555 to the Vatican 
Library. On 16th April 1551 payment was authorized for “the transport of 
the stone inscribed with the Greek Calendar from the Loggia of the Pope to 
the Library (far portare dalla Loggia del Papa alla libraria il sasso dove é 
inscritto il Calendario greco).”!! 


2. The discovery, allegedly in the Ager Veranus, took place in 1551. 
Smetius, who deciphered the inscriptions on the Statue for Ligorio who did 
not read Greek, left Rome some time in 1551. There would not have been 
time for the Statue to be deciphered first in the Ager Veranus and then 
brought to Loggia where it was situated on 16th April. Thus the transcription 
of the inscriptions by Smetius and Pighius would have taken place in the 
Loggia of the Pope.!? 


3. Ligorio invented the discovery of the Statue in the Ager Veranus. The in- 
vention was suggested by the Mons Hippolytus that existed in the vicinity, 
and by certain passages in the Medieval Itineraries.!? In consequence, 
Smetius, Pighius and Baronius are dependent solely on Ligorio's testimony 


16 C. Baronius, Martyrologium Romanum, 2nd Ed., (Romae 1602), p. 468 cf. 1st Ed. (1586) 
p. 379 and C. Baronius, Annales ecclesiastici (Romae 1590), p. 323, referred to Guarducci 
(1989) p. 65. 

17Guarducci (1989) p. 65-66 reads “trasportare” for the true reading of Vat. Lat. 3965, 
which I confirm to be “portare.” See also Simonetti (1989) p. 118-119. 

I8 Ibid. p. 66 

19 Ты. p. 65-66, cf. p. 68-69. 
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that the Statue was found somewhere in the Ager Veranus. They had no in- 
dependent corroboration, and had never seen it there themselves first hand.?° 


4. Ligorio’s evidence alone is not to be trusted. Since he forged very many 
epigraphs, his description of where those epigraphs were found must also be 
fraudulent. His mysterious phraseology, in certe ruine or una altra chiesa 
dall 'eretici ruinata show that his location of the Statue is an imaginative in- 
vention. 


The catalogue entry showing the cost of moving “the stone inscribed with 
the Greek Calendar (i/ sasso dove é inscritto il Calendario greco)" from the 
Loggia to the Library is not inconsistent, as she is well aware, with an orig- 
inal discovery in the Ager Veranus (1). These separate objections do not 
therefore stand alone but are mutually dependent on each other. Guarducci 
needs therefore to stress both the inadequacy of the time-sequence, and the 
dependence of Smetius on Ligorio's own account (2). But even this would 
not be enough for the argument to be conclusive. She must show (3) that 
Ligorio's word on which she claims that Smetius thus relied was in this in- 
stance not to be trusted. We are finally brought (4) to the need to examine 
the credentials of Ligorio as a witness far more thoroughly than Guarducci 
has attempted. We must now therefore turn to a detailed examination of 
these further steps in Guarducci's argument, on which the validity of that ar- 
gument clearly depends. 

Let us now turn to a detailed examination of these objections, and an 
analysis of their assumptions. 


1B 2. Guarducci's four fundamental assumptions 


We shall examine each of the assumptions that underlie Guarducci's objec- 
tions to the veracity of Ligorio's account of his discovery in the four sepa- 
rate sub-sections which follow. Initially the most convincing part of her ar- 
gument must be the citation from Vat. Lat. 3965. I do not however believe 
that Guarducci's case is as conclusive as some have maintained.?! We shall 
begin therefore with a consideration of this document. 


1B 2.1. Ms. Vat. Lat. 3965: The Statue and the Loggia 

The entry (folio 24) in the account-book that is Vat. Lat. 3965 gives us no 
indication about how long the Statue had been in what was presumably the 
Loggia of Raphaelo. The evidence of Ligorio himself, leaving aside for the 


20 ]bid. p. 64-65. 

21 E, dal Covolo, I Severi e il cristianesimo, in Biblioteca di Scienze Religiose 87 (Las: 
Roma 1989), p. 17: “Resta diffusa invece la convinzione che l'effigie si trovasse nella zona di 
Castro Pretorio... Ulteriori indagini della Guarducci... rivelano del tutto infondata questa 
opinione, e assegnano piuttosto il luogo della statua alla zona del Pantheon," and Simonetti 
(1989) p. 119 : "La recente nuova precisazione della Guarducci elimina ogni residua possibilità 
di collegare la statua con questa località." 
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moment whether or not Smetius’ evidence was truly independent, would, 
other things being equal, normally suggest that its placement there, from the 
Ager Veranus, had been short. Let us look briefly at what kind of location 
the Loggia was in the sixteenth century. 

Today in the Galleria delle Statue we find some mutilated Statues which 
are now housed there.2) But we must remember the situation of the Loggia 
in Ligorio's own time. There were in 1551 then two Loggias, one around the 
Court of St. Damasus, and one directly North of where Bernini was latter to 
construct the Scala Regia. Both constituted the access ways to the rooms of 
the papal palace before the building of the present side road behind and ad- 
jacent to the Square. Guarducci identifies the Loggia del Papa of Vat. Lat. 
3965 fol. 24 with the Loggia di Raphaelo*, and thus with the Loggia north 
of what is now the Scala Regia. This was decorated for Julius II by Raphael, 
who died in 1520, eleven years before the Statue made its appearance there. 
The process of painting the 48 Old Testament sciences and 4 from the 
Gospels themselves would have excluded the presence of a Statue. The 
scenes themselves were an introduction to the triumphalism of the decora- 
tions of the apartments into which the Loggia lead.?4 

The Statue, according to the Turin ms.(Cod.a.III. II J.9, p.52v) was essen- 
do malamente trattata, and according to that of Naples it was rotta e mal 
trattata.?? It would not be unreasonable to ask what role a Statue so 
described could possibly have played as a permanent fixture brought there 
some time in the past from a place unknown. It could not have stood there 
during execution of the decorative work of Raphael. And after that work it 
would not have fitted in with Raphael's original ambience. The Statue was if 
not clearly in view of Ligorio's contrary evidence at least arguably placed 
there in transit, at what was the entrance Loggia to the Vatican Library 
which adjoined the Loggia as did the Belvedere theatre for which Ligorio 
originally intended it. 

It is plausible therefore that the Statue stood in the position identified by 
Vat. Lat. 3965 as a temporary resting-place, whilst the Belvedere theatre was 
in process of completion. Its form, mutilated until the restoration of 1564 for 
the Belvedere Theatre, would hardly make it suitable for the Loggia of 


22 W. Amelung, Die Sculpturen des Vaticanischen Museums, (Berlin: Reimer 1908), Band 
II Tafeln, e.g. Taf. 45 (Amore), Taf. 46 (Triton without legs) or Taf. 67 in the Sala of Busts 
showing a torso without head, arms, or feet. 

23 Guarducci (1989) p. 66. 

24 J. Barrington Bayley, Letarouilly on Renaissance Rome, in The Classical America Series 
in Art and Architecture, (New York: Architectural Book Publishing Co. 1984), plate 1 p. 111, 
plate 6 p. 154, and p. 147-148 

25 Mandowsky and Mitchell (1963) р. 128: “... la qual statua essendo malamente trattata, io 
pyrrho ligorio, havendo la cura di fabricare, et curare 1’ Atrio palatino Apostolico sotto °l 
santissimo Ponteficato di Papa Pio quarto, |’ ho fatta ristaurare, et finalmente, ё posta nella 
libreria Apostolica, et tolta all' Hemyciclo dove era posta nella parte dell' Atrio sudetto verso 
Belvedere." 
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Raffael. Its list of works would have commended it in preference to the 
Vatican Library. It would have been quickly grasped that a far better tempo- 
rary resting-place was the Library in view of its list of works on the plinth. If 
the Loggia was intended to be its permanent place before Ligorio’s plans for 
the Belvedere Theatre, then indeed no need would have been felt for a tem- 
porary resting-place in the more suitable Vatican Library. 

Guarducci further claims that the inscriptions in Greek would already 
have had to have been deciphered and translated for Ligorio, who was igno- 
rant of that language, because of the time-sequence, in Ligorio’s workshop 
or in the Loggia itself, and not in the Ager Veranus.2 A Ligorio who knew 
no Greek but for whom Smetius had already deciphered the inscriptions 
would have sent the Statue directly to his workshop with eventual transfer- 
ence to the Library in mind. That the Statue resided even temporarily in the 
Loggia would have meant that Ligorio was as yet unaware of its true charac- 
ter and identity. 

But if Ligorio had not yet identified the Statue as that of Hippolytus, as 
Guarducci claims, where were the raw materials for his alleged fiction about 
its discovery in the Ager Veranus? He would not even have had as yet 
Hippolytus’ name to associate with the left side of the via Tiburtina, even 
granted that there were other literary grounds available to him at this time 
for associating Hippolytus—and Hippolytus the writer at that—with this par- 
ticular location. He would have thought that he had uncovered a pagan 
statue, with leonine feet etc.—and such indeed, though reworked by a 
Christian community, the statue originally was (Chapter 2). We shall 
demonstrate later that at all events the main focus of his activity at this time 
was in Tivoli, in the reconstruction of the Villa Hadriana, where his pre-oc- 
cupation was with pagan statues, and where a Christian Statue hardly fitted 
into his activities and schemes at this time (1B 2.4.2). Are we to assume that 
Ligorio pointed out a Statue to Smetius in the Loggia or in his workshop, 
said nothing about its character or origin, and only when he heard how it had 
been deciphered proceeded to devise a fiction about the location of its dis- 
covery? Prior to this event, he could not have invented the discovery in the 
Ager Veranus since the Statue would have been completely incomprehensi- 
ble to him. But why should we be so certain that Smetius and Pighius could 
not have visited the Ager Veranus but could only have seen the Statue in the 
Loggia or Ligorio's workshop? 

Guarducci claims that there would not have been time for such activity 
before Smetius left Rome in 1551. Thus he was dependent upon Ligorio's 
report and had never therefore witnessed the Statue in the Ager Veranus but 
only in the Loggia. But if Smetius had worked on the decipherment only at 


26 Guarducci (1989) p. 68: "Non è improbabile che proprio nella Loggia della Papa sia 
avvenuta la decifrazione dello Smetius e del Pighius." 
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this time, the consequence of that fact, as we have indicated, would be quite 
the reverse of what Guarducci wishes to conclude, unless Ligorio had be- 
haved very oddly about an incomprehensible artefact. But was the time span 
of such significance? We now turn to a consideration of this claim for the 
location of the decipherment. 


1B 2.2. The time-sequence for Smetius’ decipherment 

The inference that the transcription of the inscriptions took place in the 
Loggia, and not in Ligorio’ workshop where it would have no point before 
the decipherment which established what it was, does not of itself lead to the 
conclusion that the Statue had not come from the Ager Veranus. It would 
simply mean that Smetius’ witness is no more independent of Ligorio’s than 
was Baronius’ final conviction on this matter. But was Smetius so dependent 
and was his work executed in the Loggia? 

Guarducci argues that Smetius gives the date of discovery as 1551, and 
concludes that the time was too short therefore between Ist January and 16th 
April, the date of its deposit in the Vatican Library, for it to be transcribed in 
the Ager Veranus, transferred to the Loggia, and then to the Library. But this 
requires from us some subjective assumptions about quantities of time and 
motion for such work, and indeed the quickness with which Smetius was 
able to operate. As Guarducci states, Smetius left Rome in 1551. If his de- 
parture was planned, he may well have transcribed in haste, being anxious 
not to lose such an opportunity. 

Furthermore, it should be noted that the date for the discovery of the 
Statue in 1551 comes not from Ligorio but from Smetius himself. The ob- 
jection based therefore on this date and hence on availability of time for 
deciphering rests heavily therefore on the accuracy of Smetius’ memory. He 
cites this date in the Inscriptionum antiquarum in 15882’ as the occasion on 
which, according to Guarducci, he heard from Ligorio alone the place of its 
alleged discovery, but curiously gave his own description of the location in 
quite different language from Ligorio’s. Indeed, this would not have been 
the first occasion that Smetius misdated a discovery of which he is a witness, 
whether independent or not, alongside Ligorio. 

Both, for example, describe in different terms the large altar showing a 
subjected province between its two shoulders, with a corresponding inscrip- 
tion.?? Ligorio in the Naples ms. dates the find in 1547, as do Metellus and 
Smetius in Naples ms. 117. But later, in his Inscriptionum antiquarum 
(1588) he gives the date as the 1st March, 1548.29 Ligorio located this altar 
in the church of San Adriano near the place where it was excavated, but in 


27 See footnote 12 above. 

28 Mandowsky and Mitchell (1963) Cat. no. 36 p. 72. For the inscription see CIL VI, 197. 

29 Smetius (1588) 50,3: “Ara marm. grandis, undique confracta, effossa in foro Rom. ante 
aedem sanctae Mattinae, Anno 1548.” 
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ms. 117 Smetius locates it at the vineyard of Cardinal Carpensis (haec basis 
nunc ad vineam Card. Carpensis transportata est). Smetius described a sin- 
gle bird in the branches of the laurel whilst Ligorio's version depicts two.?? 
The error here in dating, if not in description, it should be noted, is on the 
side of Smetius, who in the earlier ms. 117 agrees with Ligorio, but in his 
published work gives a date of a year later. 

It is therefore equally possible that Smetius poorly recalled the date of the 
discovery of the statue fourteen years later, in 1564, and confused an earlier 
date of discovery with 1551 and his departure from Rome. Guarducci's ob- 
jection regarding the time sequence would fall to the ground were the dis- 
covery of the Statue to have taken place a year or more before in the Castro 
Pretorio, before transportation first to the Loggia and then to the Vatican 
Library. Her case perhaps places too great a weight on Smetius' memory. 

But Guarducci claims also that it was in the Loggia that Smetius heard 
from Ligorio his lie of the discovery in the Ager Veranus. We have already 
partly answered this with the objection that unless Smetius deciphered it 
first, Ligorio would not have known what to lie about. Yet when he deci- 
phered it, he must have had grounds for thinking that its presence there was 
recent otherwise there would not have been any need for an explanation. Let 
us now turn to the substance of this objection. 


1B 2.3. Smetius' dependence on an alleged Ligorian fiction 

The entry in Smetius' own work does not prima facie appear to be depen- 
dent on Ligorio's description and designation of the place of the Statue's 
discovery. His description of the location of the discovery is quite different 
from Ligorio's namely reperta non procul ab aede Laurentii... anno MDLI. 
It should be noted that if Smetius is simply dependent upon Ligorio, he does 
not mention any of Ligorio's points of location such as the Castro Pretorio, 
the Ager Veranus, via Nomentana etc. Rather he mentions the proximity to 
San Lorenzo which would suggest an independent recollection. Furthermore, 
Ligorio identifies the Statue with reference to Eusebius' list, whilst Smetius 
appeals to Jerome (Episcopi cuius meminit Divus Hieronymus in Catalogo 
Scriptorum ecclesiasticorum), which is again indicative of a certain inde- 
pendence in examination.?! 

Guarducci's claim rests, moreover, on her supposition that when Smetius 
speaks of having seen and deciphered the inscriptions on the Statue, this 
cannot have been in the Ager Veranus but must have been in Ligorio's 
workshop situated in the Vatican. But this is simply another supposition. 
One factor that would mitigate against such an assumption is Smetius' own 
notes in the Inscriptionum Antiquarum. Smetius writes in fol. 38: Egomet 
vidi et unà cum Pighio legi atque exscripsi. Guarducci assumed that this 


30 Mandowsky and Mitchell (1963) p. 73. 
31 See footnote 12. 
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meant that he claims to have seen it with Pighius in Ligorio’s workshop. Yet 
the straightforward meaning of such a note would surely be to indicate that 
he saw it with Pighius non procul ab aede Laurentii extra muros. 

It should be noted that at other points in his work Smetius makes it clear 
when he is relying on Ligorio’s or Pighius’ testimony alone. For example 
under ff. 18,10 and 20,1 he writes: Hoc à Pyrrho Logorio accepi, reliqua 
egomet vidi. Under fol. 26,4 he writes: Reperta fuerunt haec duo in agro 
Tusculano, et postmodum in calcem redacta; sed Pyrrhus Ligorius 
Neapolitanus prius exscripserat, é cuius archetypo ego posted descripsi. 
Though no comparable alteration had taken place to the Statue at Ligorio's 
hands before the decipherment, I would suggest that this last note makes it 
clear that nevertheless any intervention of a second party between Smetius 
and his direct viewing of the evidence would have been noted. Had matters 
been as Guarducci supposed, I would suggest that Smetius would have writ- 
ten something like: statua reperta à Pyrrho Ligorio, cuius inscriptiones 
egomet vidi. 

The entry in Smetius' description reperta non procul ab aede Laurentii... 
anno MDLI. suggest a location near but distinct from the basilica of S. 
Lorenzo. As Ligorio does not mention S. Lorenzo, this too suggests that the 
location of his discovery, whether pretended or real, was seen by him to be 
quite separate from that church and its associated cult. It is necessary for 
Guarducci therefore to find contemporary references to a cult separate from 
San Lorenzo and free-standing in the Ager Veranus, Castro Pretorio, via 
Tiburtina, and via Nomentana where Ligorio located his find. Only thus can 
she show that what she claims was Ligorio's forgery and deception of 
Smetius was suggested by the literary remains that they had read rather than 
first-hand experience. 

One strong argument in favour of Ligorio's reliability about the location 
of his discovery was that the location corresponded with the cult-centre, dis- 
covered in the 19th century, in Msg. Gori's vineyard, in the very locality 
suggested by his description of whose existence on this spot Ligorio would 
earlier have been in ignorance. Guarducci, as we shall see, rests her hypoth- 
esis on the availability of certain written sources in Ligorio's time that were 
able to suggest to him the fictitious site on the Ager Veranus. 

Only some written testimony available today was current in the sixteenth 
century. Moreover, that he did in fact use what could have been available to 
him is, as we shall now argue, pure hypothesis, since the sources in question 
are cited neither by him nor his contemporaries. Let us list this written 
testimony and establish what might have been, and what could not have 
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been available to him, in order to assess further the strength of Guarducci’s 
32. 
case>*: 


1B 2.3.1. Literary sources: the crypt of St. Hippolytus 
The sources may set out as follows: 


1B 2.3.1.1. Act of Rent for 30th January 1110 A.D. 

Posita extra porta sancti Laurenti in montem sancti Ypoliti: fines eius duobus part- 
ibus possident monasteria beati Laurentii, a tertio Iohannes Bonelle, a quarto est 
cripta sancti Y politi.33 


1B 2.3.1.2. Liber Pontificalis Vita Hadriani (A.D. 772-795) 

Simul et cymiterium beati Yppoliti martyris iuxta sanctum Laurentium, quae a priscis 
marcuerant temporibus, noviter restauravit. Pari modo et ecclesiam beati Christi mar- 
tyris Stephani, sitam iuxta praedictum cymiterium sancti Yppoliti, similiter restaur- 
avit.34 | 


1B 2.3.1.3. Passio Polychronis (5th-6th Cent.) 
Eadem hora dimiserant corpora in campo, iuxta nimpham, ad latus agri Verani. 
Idibus augusti.35 


1B 2.3.1.4. Liberian Depositio 
Idus Aug. Ypoliti in Tiburtina et Pontiani in Calisti.36 


32 R. Valentini and С. Zucchetti, Codice topografico della città di Roma, Vol. 2, (Rome: 
Istituto Storico Italiano 1942), and Vol. 3 (1946). Various references also in G.-B. De Rossi, La 
Roma Sotteranea Cristiana, (Rome: Croma 1864-1867), Vol. I p. 187-189 and J.B. Lightfoot, 
The Apostolic Fathers. (London: MacMillan 1890) Part I S. Clement of Rome vol. II, p. 352- 
354. О. Maruchi, Le Catacombe Romane Secondo gli ultimi studi e le più recenti scoperte, 
(Roma: Desclée Lefebure 1903), p. 298-320 gives 1 B 2.3.1.5-7 and adds 1 B 2.3.1.8-9 whilst 
giving the Eisiedeln Itinerary (Topographia) (1 B 2.3.1.9) its more usual name, and 1 B 
2.3.1.11 on p. 320. See also Bertoniére (1985) p. 44. 

33 Quoted by Bertoniére (1985) p. 75 from Archivio della Società Romana di Storia Patria 
(Rome 1878 ff.) 24 (1901) n. XXXV (p. 163-164). The expression "foris portam sancti 
Laurentii in monte sancti Ypoliti" is also used in Acts of Sale for (i) 1st February 1063 ASRSP 
23 (1900), n. XX (p. 219), (ii) 19th November 1063 Ibid. XXI (p. 221), (iii) 1st September 
1070- 30th August 1071 Ibid. XXIII (p. 224). There are also other Acts of Rent for (i) 6th 
August 1184 in ASRSP 26 (1903) n. CXXII (p. 69), (ii) 21st January 1198 Ibid. CLVII (p. 116- 
117). The Bull of Innocent IV of 5th May 1244 (to the Abbott of the Monastery of S. Lorenzo 
fuori le mura, mentioned by Bertoniére (p. 474), and given in ASRSP (1903) n. I (p. 398) came 
originally from De Rossi's misreading of “eiusdem montis" as the “mons Yppoliti" whereas it 
refers to the Esquiline near S. Maria Maggiore, see Testini (1977) p. 48 n. 13. 

English translation: 

Located outside the gate of St. Laurence towards the mountain of St. Hippolytus: it is bordered 
on two sides by the monastery of St. Laurence, on the third [by the property of] Iohannes 
Bonelle, on the fourth by the crypt of St. Hippolytus. 

34 Liber Pontificalis Duchesne I, p. 151; Lightfoot (1890) 1, II p. 341. 

English translation: 

Also the cemetery of St. Hippolytus the martyr next to St. Laurence, both of which had experi- 
enced decay from ancient times, [Hadrian] restored as new. Equally also the church of the 
blessed martyr of Christ Stephen, likewise he restored. 

35 Bertoniére (1985) p. 45. 

English translation: 

At the same hour they left the bodies in the plain next to the brook, beside the Campus Veranus. 
13th August. 

36 Lightfoot (1890) 1,II p. 328. 

English translation: 
13th August. [remains of] Hippolytus in Tiburtina and of Pontian in Calistus. 
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1B 2.3.1.5. Passio Sancti Sixti, Laurentii, Hippolyti 
Dum autem eum traherent, reddidit spiritum. Tunc corpus eius rapuerunt Christiani et 
posuerunt in crypta quae est iuxta agrum praetorianum die id. aug.37 


1B 2.3.1.6. Notitia ecclesiarum urbis Romae (Itinerarium Codicis 
Salisburgensis) (A.D. 625-638) 


Postea illam viam demittis et pervenies ad sanctum Ypolitum martirem, qui re- 
quiescit sub terra in cubiculo, et Concordia mulier eius martir ante fores, altero cu- 
biculo sancta Triphonia regina et martir... et Cyrilla... et Genisius... Postea pervenies 
ad ecclesiam Sancti Laurentii; ibi sunt magnae basilicae duae in quarum speciosiore 
et pausat; et est parvum cubiculum extra ecclesiam in occidente. Ibi pausat sanctus 
Abundius et Herenius martyr via Тібигіпа...38 


1B 2.3.1.7. De locis sanctis. Martyrum quae sunt foris civitatis Romae (625- 
650) 


Iuxta viam Tiburtinam... ecclesia est sancti Agapiti... Et prope eandem viam ecclesia 
est sancti Laurenti maior, in qua corpus eius primum fuerat humatum, et ibi basilica 
nova mirae pulchritudinis, ubi ipse modo requiescit; ibi quoque sub eodem altare 
Abundus est depositus, et foris in portico lapis est, qui aliquando in collo eiusdem 
Abundi pendebat, in puteum missi; ibi Hereneus, Julianus, Primitivus, Tacteus, 
Nemeseus, Eugenius, Justinus, Crescentianus, Romanus sunt sepulti, et sancta. 
Cyriaca, sancta. Simferosa, et Justina cum multis martyribus sunt sepulti. Inde in 
boream, sursum in monte, basilica sancti Hyppoliti est, ubi ipse cum familia sua tota 
xviiii martyres iacet; carcer ibi est in quo fuit Laurentius; ibi est Triphonia uxor Decii 
Caesaris et Cyrilla filia eius; inter utrasque Concordia et sanctus. Geneseus, et multi 
martyres ibi sunt.39 


37 P. Lagarde, Hippolyti Romani, quae feruntur omnia graece et recognitione. (London: 
Williams & Norgate 1858) p. xiii; Lightfoot (1890) 1, II p. 364; H. Delahaye, Recherches 
sur le légenier romain, in AnBoll 51 1933 p. 95, cf the description лорд TOV TPALTWMPLAVOV 
aypov in the Passio Sancti Laurenti of Vat. Graec. 1671 fol. 130, see G. Bovini, Sant’ Ippolito 
dottore e martire del III secolo, in Pontificio Studio di Archeologia Cristiana 18 (Rome 1943), 
p. 45. 

English translation: 

While [the horses] were dragging him, he gave up the ghost. Then the Christians seized his 
body and placed it in [the] crypt, which is next to the pretorian field [Castrum pretorianum] on 
the 13th August. 

38 Valentini-Zucchetti (1942) II, 79-80; Lightfoot (1890) L,II p. 353; Maruchi (1903) р. 298; 
Bertoniére (1985) p.45; Delahaye (1933) p. 95. 

English translation: 

Afterwards you leave that road and come to St. Hippolytus the martyr, who reposes under the 
earth in a cubicle, and the martyr Concordia his wife at the entrance, in the other cubicle St. 
Triphonia queen and martyr... and Cyrilla... and Genisius... Afterwards you come to the church 
of St. Laurence; there are there two great churches in the more handsome of which he rests and 
there is a small cubicle outside that church where they lie dead. There rests Abundius and 
Herenius the martyr, on the via Tibertina... 

39 Valentini-Zucchetti (1942) II, 114-115, where the title is given as De locis sanctis mart- 
yrum quae sunt foris civitatis Romae (p. 101). Title De locis sanctis etc taken from Valentini- 
Zucchetti (1942) II p. 17. Lightfoot (1890) 1,II p. 353-354 entitles this Epitome de locis ss. 
Martyrum etc. 

English translation: 

Next to the via Tiburtina... is the church of St. Agapitus... And near the same road is the church 
of St. Laurence the great, in which his body had been first buried, and there a new church of 
marvellous beauty, where he himself reposes. There even under the same altar Abundus has 
been laid and outside in a porch there is the stone which once hung around the neck of the same 
Abundus when thrown in the well; there Hereneus, Julian, Primitivus, Tacteus, Nemeseus, 
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1B 2.3.1.8. Notitia Portarum viarum Ecclesiarum (A. D. 648-682) (Itinerary 
of William of Malmesbury (1120-1140)) 


Sexta porta et via Tiburtina, quae modo dicitur porta sancti Laurentii. Iuxta hanc 
viam iacet sanctus Laurentius in sua ecclesia et Abundius martyr. Et ibi prope in al- 
tera ecclesia pausant hi martyres: Ciriaca, Romanus, Iustinus, Crescentianus. Et ibi 
non longe basilica Sancti Ipoliti, ubi ipse cum familia sua pausat, id est decem et 
octo...40 


1B 2.3.1.9. Topographia Einsiedlensis (after A.D. 750) 
In via Tiburtina foris murum. In sinistra Sancti Ypoliti. In dextera Sancti Laurentii.4! 


1B 2.3.1.10. De mirabilibus Urbis Romae 

Templum etiam Palladis opus quondam insigne fuit... Ibi magna congeries est fract- 
arum effigierum. Ibi etiam armata ymago Palladis, adhuc super altissimam testudin- 
em exstans, amisso capite, truncum mirandum intuentibus exhibet... Ad hoc ydolum 
vel simulacrum Ypolitus cum familia sua adductus, quod illud neglexit, equis distrac- 
tus martirium subit.42 


1B 2.3.1.11. Redaction of De Mirabilibus Urbis Romae, c. 6 
.. cimiterium Ursi Pilati ad Sanctam Bivianam [Bibianam]; cimiterium in agrum 
Veranum ad sanctum Laurentium; cimiterium Priscillae ad pontem Salarium...43 


1B 2.3.1.12. Graphia Aurea Urbis 
Cimiterium... inter Duas Lauros ad sanctam Helenam; ad Ursum Pileatum ad sanct- 
am Bibianum; in agrum [Veranum] ad sanctum Laurentium.. 44 


Eugenius, Justinus, Crescentanus, Romanus are buried, and St. Cyriaca, St. Sympherusa, and 
usan are buried with many martyrs. 

0 Valentini-Zucchetti (1942) II, 145; Lightfoot (1890) 1,II p.354; Maruchi (1903) p. 298- 
566. 


English translation: 
The sixth gate and the via Tiburtina which sometimes is called [the gate of] St. Laurence, by 
this road lies St. Laurence in his own church and the martyr Habundius. And there in the other 
church rest these martyrs, Ciriaca, Romanus, Justinus, Crescentianus, and not far further the 
church of St. Hippolytus, where he and his family rests, that is 18 persons... 
41 Valentini-Zucchetti (1942) II,189; Lightfoot (1890) 1,II p. 354; Maruchi (1903) p. 298. 
English translation: 
On the via Tiburtina outside the wall. On the left [the church of] St. Hippolytus. On the right 
that of St. Laurence. 
42 Valentini- Zucchetti (1946) III, p.155-157, 16-18. 
English translation: 
The temple of Pallas was once a famous work... There is a great mass of broken images. There 
the image of Pallas armed, still standing atop a most lofty arch, her head removed, she shows 
her marvellous trunc to those who gaze on her... To this idol or statue Hippolytus was lead with 
his family, upon whom it looked with suspicion, [Hippolytus] who was torn apart between the 
p and submitted to martyrdom. 
43 Valentini-Zucchetti (1946) III p.27: 7. 
English translation: 
. Cemetery of Ursus Pilatus at St. Viviane; cemetery in the Ager Veranus at St. Laurence; 
cemetery of Priscilla at the Salarian bridge. 
44 Тыа. 85: 2-4-86:5. 
English translation: 
Cemetery... between the Two Laurels at St. Helena; at Ursus Pileatus at St. Vivienne; in the 
[Ager] Veranus at St Laurence. 
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1B 2.3.1.13. Magistri Gregorii, De Mirabilibus Urbis Romae 
Cimiterium in agro Verano prope Sanctum Laurentium foris muros.45 

Let us now examine the precise significance of these sources for 
Guarducci’s claim that Ligorio’s place of discovery was an invention foisted 
upon Smetius and his contemporaries. 


1B 2.3.2. Commentary on the crypt of St. Hippolytus 

Guarducci’s thesis that Ligorio’s location for the discovery of the Statue was 
his own invention rests on the claim that he would have been able to trade 
on the association with a cult-centre of St. Hippolytus, separate from San 
Lorenzo, in the sixteenth century. The justification of the claim requires two 
stages in the establishment of supporting evidence. The first stage is the es- 
tablishment of actual contemporary, 16th century documentary testimony 
that there was such a separate shrine, and the second is to show that Ligorio 
and his associates were actually aware of and had read such testimony. 

Guarducci would accept that the literary evidence available today was not 
available to Ligorio and his contemporaries. Yet at least some of such 
evidence, connecting the writer to the cult-centre, needed to have been 
available to him if her thesis is to stand. But the Liber Pontificalis (1B 
1.3.1.2) was available and read, and there we read of the cymiterium beati 
Yppoliti martyris iuxta sanctum Laurentium. It would not however have 
been immediately obvious to Ligorio and his contemporaries that “next to 
San. Lorenzo (iuxta sanctum Laurentium)" could indicate the separate 
basilica (basilica sancti Hyppoliti) mentioned in the De locis sanctis (1B 
1.3.1.7) as located in boream, sursum in monte, in other words, in the 
"church of St. Hippolytus not farther on (ibi non longe basilica sancti 
Ipoliti)” from San Lorenzo, of the Notitia Portarum (1B1.3.1.8). Such words 
would, furthermore, not of themselves suggest that a cemetery (cimiterium) 
"next to (iuxta)" was equivalent to a separate basilica on the left hand side 
(in sinistra sancti Ypoliti) of the via Tiburtina (in via Tiburtina) opposite San 
Lorenzo on the right (in dextera sancti Laurentii), of which the Topographia 
(1B 1.3.1.9) speaks, as does also the Notitia Ecclesiarum (1B 1.3.1.6) 
(pervenies ad sanctum Ypolitum martirem,... Postea pervenies ad ecclesiam 
Sancti Laurentii). 

Since Guarducci denies the availability of these texts to Ligorio, she is 
left with the testimony of the acts of rent (1B 1.3.1.1). The Liber Pontificalis 
(1B 1.3.1.2) describes neither a separate cult-centre nor mentions a mons 
Hippoliti. Nor can she claim that Ligorio himself had read these acts, but 
only that they noted a mons Hippoliti in the vicinity of Hippolytus' shrine as 
a witness to an ongoing recognition of the association of Hippolytus' name 


45 Valentini-Zuccetti (1946) 188: 4-5. 
English translation: 
Cemetery in the Ager Veranus near St. Laurence Without -the Walls. 
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with the fourth part of the region at the foot of a mountain (porta sancti 
Laurenti in montem sancti Ypoliti) which had also his crypt (a quarto est 
cripta sancti Ypoliti) separate from San Lorenzo (fines eius duobus partibus 
possident monasterio beati Laurentii). Guarducci therefore can only 
conjecture that Ligorio and his contemporaries would therefore have 
recognised a mountain bearing Hippolytus’ name some four hundred years 
later (1110-1551), and from this mountain derived the fictitious location of 
the discovery of the Statue. 

Guarducci is nevertheless aware of Testini’s objection that the name of 
the mons Ippolyti had slipped out of medieval maps by Ligorio’ time. Those 
maps show that the location of Hippolytus’ remains were believed to be at 
his basilica in Portus, where Baronius originally located the discovery of the 
Statue, and the name of which See, as we observed, Ligorio inserted in the 
base of the Statue restored by him for the Belvedere Theatre.^9 If such were 
the case, then the claim must be highly tendentious that Ligorio and his 
contemporaries were acquainted with a mons Ippoliti in the light of which 
his fiction was made credible. Guarducci concedes Testini's point that the 
documents in question date from the 10th to the 13th century, but neverthe- 
less expresses the opinion that it is “exceedingly probable (oltremodo 
probabile)" that this place name still existed in the time of Ligorio. 

In this connection, however, Guarducci's assumption that some of 1B 
1.3.1.2-1.12 were available to Ligorio requires closer examination. It is not 
simply the earliest publication dates of the manuscripts to which we must 
look, but rather the availability of the manuscripts themselves to Ligorio and 
his contemporaries. We will take first the sources on our list to which there 
were no manuscripts available to Ligorio prior to published editions, and 
then secondly those that might have been. 


The depositio martyrum, as opposed to the information contained in the catalogus 
episcoporum of the Liberian List (1B 1.3.1.4), otherwise known as the Chronograph 
for 354 and the work of Damasus' epigrapher, Furius Dionysius Philocalus, was not 
reproduced in the Liber Pontificalis (Duchesne I р. 511). The first published edition 
was that of Boucher in the seventeenth century.*® Surviving manuscripts, found in 
the Vienna Library (no. 3416 (cc. 46r, 44rr)), Brussells (nn. 7524-7555 (cc. 186, 
185), and Amiens (n. 467) were hardly likely to have been available to Ligorio. 

Similarly the Notitia Ecclesiarum (1B 2.3.1.6), found in an 8th century ms. 
(Salzburg n. 140), now in the National Library of Vienna (n. 795), represents an au- 
tograph written under Honorius I (625-638) or Theodore I (642-649). But this 


46 Of the Ligorian location he says: “... il luogo non trovava rispondenza con le indicazioni 
delle fonti allora note, neppure con la toponomastica; si era infatti ormai perduta la denominaz- 
ione di mons Ippolyti data nelle carte medievali alla collina posta a sinistra della via Tiburtina." 
(Testini (1989) p. 13 and photograph, cf. Testini (1977) p. 48 and note 13. 

47 Guarducci (1989) p. 69 note 15: “I documenti appartengono ai secoli X- XIII, ma & 
oltremodo probabile che ai tempi di Pirro Ligorio il toponimo sussistesse ancora." 

G. Boucher, De doctrina temporum. Commentarius in Victorium Aquitanum, (Antwerp 
1634 and 1664), p. 267-269. Later published texts were edited by Ianninck (1717), Eckhart 
(1723), Mommsen (1850), and Duchesne (1884), see Valentini-Zucchetti (1942) II p.10. 
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manuscript was only rediscovered by Frobenius (Forster), abbot of the monastery of 
St. Emmeramus in the 18th century.49 The De locis sanctis (1B 2.3.1.7), is found first 
in a 9th or 10th century ms. (Vienna, National Library n. 1008 (formerly Salzburg n. 
178) of an autograph contemporaneous with 1B 1 2.3.1.6, which seems to predate 
translations of remains of martyrs from the cemeteries to the cities. It is found in the 
15th century ms. of Wiirzburg University (theol. fol. n. 49). Moreover it is found in 
the same Vienna ms. as 1B 2.3.1.6. These mss. were also then unavailable to Ligorio, 
and Eckhart’s first printed edition of 1B 2.3.1.6 only appeared in 1729.59 

Regarding the Notitia Portarum (1B 2.3.1.8), the mss. are all of English prove- 
nance, since this originally 7th century itinerary is found as an appendix to William 
of Malmesbury’s Gesta Regum Anglorum.5! Editions of this latter work containing 
the former were published by Commelin (1587) and Savile (1596) only after 
Ligorio's death.52 The Topographia Einsiedlensis (1B 1.3.1.9) was likewise un- 
available to Ligorio in ms. form. The 14th century codex (Fabariense n. 326) which 
was found in the monastery in Einsiedeln, Switzerland, included it in the work whose 
title appears on the cover, namely Gesta Salvatoris: Evangelium Nicodemi. The 
apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus nevertheless was clearly an unlikely place to look 
for information regarding itineraries for martyrs’ shrines. Editions were furthermore 
only published in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. Mabillon's 
editions (1685 and 1723), significantly, both omitted mention of both Hippolytus and 
Laurence for the entry in via Tiburtina.>3 

If, however, we now turn to 1B 1.3.1.10-1.13 we find material which, though not 
published in printed editions, could have been available to Ligorio in ms. form, since 
the provenance of the ms. tradition is Roman and Florentine. The texts are clearly re- 
lated to one another in terms of a literary chain of successive editions. The De mira- 
bilibus Urbis Romae (1B 1.3.1.10) was composed in its present recension by 
Nicholas Russell (1314-1362), and survives in the 14th century Vatican Codex 
Ottoboniensis Latinus 3082, amongst others. Even though this may not therefore 
have been published before that of Urlichs in 1869, it is possible that either Ligorio 
or Ligorio's contemporaries had access to this Vatican codex.54 


49 Published in the appendix of Frobenius, Beati Flacci Albini seu Alcuini Abbatis, Caroli 
Magni Regis ac Imperatoris, Magistri, Opera Omnia, (Ratisbone: S. Emmeramus 1777) t. II 
Part 2 Appendix 3, p. 597-600, and republished in Migne P.L. CI col. 1395-1363), see 
Valentini-Zucchetti (1942) II p. 71. 

50 The Würzburg codex was first edited by Eckhart, Commentari de rebus Franciae orient- 
alis, (Wurceburgi 1729) t. I, p. 831-833. It was followed by Froben (1777) t. II part II appendix 
p. 598-600; Migne P.L. CI col. 1363-1365; De Rossi (1864-1867), Vol. I p. 141-143, 175; and 
L’ Urlichs, Codice urbis Romae top. p. 82-85 

51 Mss. of this work found in England are British Museum Arundel 35 (A.D. 1130); British 
Museum Addit. 23147 (A.D. 1130); Cambridge Trinity College R. 7. 10 (A.A. 1170); Oxford 
Bodleian Library Laud misc. 548 (12-13 century); Oxford All Souls College 35 (140) etc. 

J. Commelin, Rerum Britannicarum id est Angliae, Scotiae, vicinarumque insularum ac 
regionum; scriptores vetustiores ac praecipui, (Heidelberg 1587); H. Savile, Rerum Anglicarum 
Scriptores Post Bedam, praecipui, ex vetustissimis codicibus, manuscriptis nunc primum in 
lucem editi, , (Frankfurt: Wechelianis apud Claudium 1601), where a Notitia Portarum is found 
in Lib. IV, p. 134-136. See also Valentini-Zucchetti (1942) II p. 136-137. 

53 It was published defectively in J. Mabillon, Veterum Analectorum: Complectens Iter 
Germanicum Domini Johannis Mabillon et Domini Michaelis Germain é Congregatione Sancti 
Mauri, cum monumentis in eo repertis, (Luteciae Parisiorum 1685), IV, p. 506-516 and more 
correctly in the Nova Editio (1723), p. 364-367. See p. 509 and p. 365 respectively for the 
omissions. See also Valentini-Zucchetti (1942) II p. 162. 

54 Valentini-Zucchetti (1946) III p. 180. See also C.L. Urlichs, Codex Urbis Romae 
Topographicus, (Wirceburgi: Ex Aedibus Steahelianis 1871), p. 126-133. 
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The Redaction of De mirabilibus is earlier and descended from the Einsiedeln 
Itinerary, and its autograph comes from the same period as the Liber Politicus of 
Benedict, canon of St. Peter’s, and written in Santa Maria in Trastevere (A.D. 1140- 
1143).55 Before the publication of this document in 1820,56 therefore, its informa- 
tion was available in Vatican circles and is found in a series of Vatican mss. from the 
12th to the 15th century.57 Of the Graphia (1B 1.3.1.12) itself, which appears to be 
dependent on a recension of the De Mirabilibus of 1154, one 14th century ms. re- 
mains, the codex Florentinus Plut. LXXXIX, inf. 41 (once Gaddianus 267).58; Of 
Magister Gregorius, De Mirabilibus Urbis Romae (1B 1.3.1.13), there exists 
moreover a popular Italian version, Le miracole de Roma, found in a 13th century 
ms. Gaddianus 148 in the Laurentian Library at Florence.59 


That however 1B 1.3.1.10-1.13 could have been available to Ligorio and 
was certainly known to his contemporaries points to the complete opposite 
of Guarducci's claim. Although descended ultimately from the Einsiedeln 
Itinerary, which was unknown to Ligorio's contemporaries, the various ver- 
sions of De Mirabilibus do not identify a shrine separate from San Lorenzo 
as that of Hippolytus as did that Itinerary (In sinistra sancti Ypoliti. In dex- 
tera sancti Laurentii). Each of the lists of cemeteries given in 1B 1.3.1.10- 
1.13 record an unnamed cemetery in the Ager Veranus (cimiterium in agrum 
Veranum/ in agro Verano) by or near San Lorenzo (prope/ ad sanctum 
Laurentium). Such is the case even with the popularized Le Miracole.© The 
designation of a cemetery to the left of the via Tiburtina with Hippolytus' 
name has slipped out of the tradition. 

As such the tradition of the mss. of 1B 1.3.1.10- 1.13 fully accords with 
the dropping of the older designation of the mons Hippolyti from later me- 
dieval maps, to which Testini had drawn attention and which Guarducci 
contested. Had the name of the mountain been known popularly in Ligorio's 
time and associated with a shrine that stood at its foot on the Ager Veranus, 
then we should have expected that in one of the many versions of the De 
Mirabilibus the omission of the designation would have been corrected, in 
particular in the popularised Le Miracole, as is usual in such cases. 
Certainly, as Testini points out, Panvinius (1529-68) in Chapter 12 of De 
coemeteriis urbis Romae gives a list of 43 cemeteries on the basis of literary 
sources and omits that of Hippolytus.9! 


25 Ibid. p. 5-6. 
56 A. Nibby, Effemeridi letterarie di Roma, t. 1 (Roma 1820), p. 62-82, 147-164, 378-392, 
see Valentini-Zucchetti (1946) III p. 15. 

7 Cambrai ms. 554 (512) of the 12th century, including a letter of Ivo of Chartres and the 
Politicus of Benedict; Rome, Codex Vallicelliana folio 73 (15th century); Vat. Lat. 5348 (15th 
TE Vat. Lat. 636 (12-13th century), amongst others, see Valentini-Zuccetti (1946) III, p. 
11-16. 

58 Tbid. p. 113-114. 

59 Valentini-Zucchetti (1946) III, p. 73 
60 Tbid. p. 135- 136. 

6l Testini (1989) p. 13. 
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We see therefore that the existence of a known, separate shrine on the left 
hand side of the via Tiburtina is unacknowledged by any evidence available 
in Ligorio’s time. The sole source for the identification of the Statue with the 
Ager Veranus could only have been, if this were fictitious, the association of 
that site with San Lorenzo, and the cult of Hippolytus the soldier celebrated 
there. But if Smetius’ description (which Ligorio does not echo) of the find 
(non procul ab aede Laurentii) was suggested by the cult of the soldier- 
martyr associated with the cult of St. Laurence, it is surprising, if Guarducci 
were correct, that Ligorio makes no mention of that cult with which the 
Itineraries (1B 1.3.1.6-1.8) abound, with their references to his family, the 
eighteen other martyrs, etc. (cum familia sua pausat, id est xviii...ipse cum 
familia sua tota xviiii martyres iacet). On this cult Ligorio is completely 
silent. Instead he makes his identification between the Statue and Hippolytus 
the writer mentioned by Eusebius, and not the soldier-martyr commemorated 
in the shrine mentioned by these texts. 

In the Naples ms. XIII B 7 p. 424 Ligorio made it quite clear that it was 
the list of Eusebius, which included a Paschal Table, that enabled Ligorio to 
identify the mutilated figure. Any further evidence for this identification, in 
the material fabric of the mutilated Statue, we shall see to be denied by 
Guarducci’s archaeological examination. The works inscribed were, Ligorio 
said: di questo Vescovo il quale commento l'Apocalypsis, et ...quel santo 
Hippolito di cui fà mentione honorammente Eusebio; mà non dice di cui 
diogese fusse.9? We see, therefore, that it was the list of works attributed by 
Eusebius to Hippolytus, whose See the latter claimed not to know (H.E. 
V1,20,2), that led Ligorio to conclude that he must reconstruct the mutilated 
figure as St. Hippolytus. His justification (Turin J.A. II 10, p.12) was also 
Eusebius' mention of the Paschal Table, as we discover from his justifica- 
tion for its place in the Belvedere theatre (per essenti nei lati della sua sedia 
alcune cose belle, come le feste delli Hebrei).99 Had it been the influence of 
the cult at San Lorenzo, then he would have surely mentioned Hippolytus as 
the soldier who guarded St. Laurence, his family of eighteen, and other fea- 
tures from the accompanying legendary cycles. 

Guarducci's citing of the existence of the mons Hippoliti as the reason for 
Ligorio's invention of a fictitious place of discovery is therefore speculative 
and unconvincing. Adrian I (772-795) is credited with restoring the church 
of St. Agnes on the via Nomentana as well as the cemetery of St. Hippolytus 
the martyr next to San Lorenzo (simul et cymiterium beati Hippolyti 
martyris iuxta Sanctum Laurentium). But no where does Ligorio mention the 
mons Hippolyti which would have given veracity to his forgery, nor the 
cemetery, nor San Lorenzo, nor the fact that Hippolytus was a martyr. The 


62 Mandowsky and Mitchell (1963) Catalogue no. 101 p. 105. 
63 Footnote 121. 
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mention of all these places would have furthered his forgery if he had read 
the via Nomentana from this document. 

Furthermore, we have seen that, had he read this document in terms of the 
conceptual register of his contemporaries, he would have understood a 
shrine adjoining San Lorenzo, even if his maps had contained the further de- 
nomination of the mons Hippoliti also to be read there which we have shown 
that it could not. But, as we have seen, his identification of the mutilated 
Statue with Hippolytus is purely on the basis of the name of an early 
Christian writer, and not a martyr. The mons Hippolyti was not a location 
available to him from his sources any more than was a separate shrine, 
which, though mentioned in the Itineraries of which we have seen Ligorio to 
have been ignorant, was never in any event associated with Eusebius’ writer. 

The argument that arises from the limited extent of Ligorio’s knowledge 
of these texts is further reinforced when we examine, as we shall now do, the 
reaction to, and misunderstanding of, the site of Ligorio’s claimed discovery 
on the part of his contemporaries. Indeed, as we shall now see, those con- 
temporaries, by their insistence upon associating Ligorio’s discovery with 
San Lorenzo, and by their lack of comprehension regarding his references to 
an independent shrine, in fact demonstrate the absence of any motive other 
than the truth for what he claims. 


1B 2.3.3. San Lorenzo and Ligorio’s contemporaries 

The fact of the non existence of evidence contemporary with Ligorio regard- 
ing the mons Hippolyti and the separate shrine is corroborated moreover by 
the events of the century after Ligorio’s death. Panvinio (1529-1568), his 
younger contemporary, in chapter XII of his De coemeteriis urbis Romae, 
omits the cemetery of Hippolytus from his catalogue derived from available 
literary sources. Bosio, some sixty years after Ligorio, read the famous in- 
scription in the vineyard of the Caetanni, later to be that of Msg. Gori, on the 
left hand side of the via Tiburtina: REFRIGERI TIBI DOMNUS 
IPOLITUS.®5 Bosio could not enter the basilica which was yet to be 
excavated, but in the course of his own exploration which began sometime 
after 1597, simply read this inscription from above.°® Yet he persisted in 
identifying this, not with a separate shrine, but with the cemetery of Cyriaca 
attached to San Lorenzo. He described this cemetery in the vineyard of the 
fathers of San Lorenzo on the right side of the via Tiburtina, and believed 
that what he saw protruding from the ground on the left side was part of the 
same cemetery. | 


64 Panvinius, De coemeteriis urbis Romae, (Maternum Cholinum: Coloniae 1568) 

65 A. Bosio, Roma Sotteranea, opera postuma compiuta, disposta et accresciuta dal M. R.P. 
Giovanni Severani, (Roma: Faciotti 1632), Vol. III p. 41. 

66 Bertoniére (1985) p. 5. 

67 Tbid. p. 409 cf. G.-B. De Rossi, Principale cripta storica ora dissepolta, in BArC IV anno 
1 (1882) p. 44. Of Bosio on p. 45 the latter says: “Imperocché, dopo descritto il cimitero di 
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Only from the time of Boldetti, after Bosio’s death, was Hippolytus’ 
name associated with a separate cemetery, but even then still as a continua- 
tion of San Lorenzo. Whatever may have been the reason for this new assoc- 
iation, whether it was Ligorio's testimony itself being at last understood in 
connection with inscriptions continuing to be found there, or whether some 
other reason, it will be clear that I cannot accept, in view of the literary evid- 
ence that I have established to the contrary, that the reason was any lingering 
memory of a mons Hippolyti amongst inhabitants of the region P Although 
Mabillon discovered the Einsiedeln Itinerary, the phrases in via Tiburtina.... 
in sinistra sancti Ypoliti did not lead him to identify here the shrine with the 
eponymous martyr mentioned by Prudentius. Ruggeri still placed the inscrip- 
tions unearthed there in the category of unknown commemorative epi- 
taphs.9? The inscription, found on this site in 1646 and which reads AT 
EPOLITV (Ad Hippolytum), is described as having come nell'arenaria 
presso il cimetero di Callisto sull' Appia. 

These writers therefore demonstrate clearly that there was no association 
of the locality to the left of the via Tiburtina or any mountain in its vicinity 
with the name of Hippolytus, in separation from one of the figures in the cult 
of San Lorenzo, at the time of Ligorio and his contemporaries. If moreover 
such a mountain had been known, its association would have been, in view 
of the proximity of San Lorenzo, with Hippolytus the soldier and not the 
writer and Novatian schismatic. If Smetius therefore had identified a Statue 
whose only originally known location had been in the Loggia di Raphaelo as 
that of Hippolytus who was Eusebius’ writer, Ligorio could not on that ac- 
count have identified him with Hippolytus the soldier and on that ground in- 
vented a place for a pretended discovery. Yet Guarducci's claim that his dis- 
covery was fictitious requires such an identification on Ligorio's part other- 
wise he could never have even thought of a site near San Lorenzo, a church 
which, incidentally, is never named by him in this context. In fact we shall 
see (1B 2.4.3) that when fragments of an ancient church were discovered 
some time before 1552 in the Castro Pretorio dedicated to a Saint but 
without a name, Ligorio was not predisposed to name it after Hippolytus 
with any forged inscription. Indeed the church in question could have been 
Ligorio's altra chiesa dalli eretici rovinata. 


Ciriaca nella vigna dei padri di s. Lorenzo, alla destra della via, narra d'essere disceso in un'alt- 
ra parte, come credette, del medesimo cimitero, poco piü oltre verso Tivoli, a mano manca." 

68 [ believe that De Rossi misled others in this respect when he wrote: “Forse il vocabolo di 
quella e delle contigue vigne nel monte di s. Ippolito, registrato in pubblico instrumento dell’ 
anno 1071, durava nella bocca dei campagnoli all’ età del Boldetti e suggeri il vero nome della 
sotterranea necropoli." (De Rossi (1882) p. 45). 

As De Rossi claims: “Nel rimanente del passato secolo niuno, per quanto ricordo, fa 
espressa menzione di scavi nel cimitero di che ragiono. Non era mutata l'opinione, che le due 
contigue necropoli di Ciriaca e di Ippolito fossero una sola." (Ibid. p. 46) 
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Ligorio’s claim therefore to have discovered the Statue of Hippolytus in 
certe ruine or in un’ altra chiesa dall’ eretici rovinata described an unex- 
pected find in an area where there were no indications still available in his 
time that it ought to have been. The inevitability of his description of hereti- 
cal destruction (un’ altra chiesa) is simply a reflection of the spirit of his re- 
naissance labours—at this time at the Villa Hadriana at Tivoli—trestoring the 
grandeur of ancient Rome from the barbarian ravages. Barbarians destroy 
classical works, and heretics churches. We know of course from De Rossi’s 
excavations that there was a separate cult-centre there, and we have earlier 
documentary evidence in the Medieval Itineraries, confirming Prudentius’ 
description, that it had been known to be there. 

But we have also seen that in the documentary evidence available to 
Ligorio and his contemporaries the martyr shrine had become anonymous, in 
the same way that the designation of the mons Hippolyti had fallen out of 
copies of medieval maps. Indeed, the very action of Bosio and Boldetti in 
consistently regarding further finds as part of the San Lorenzo complex 
demonstrates how alien a separate shrine was in view of the aetiology of St. 
Laurence’s soldier-companion in his martyrdom. 

Ligorio’s successors clearly interpreted his ‘Hippolytus’ in the context of 
that complex. But Ligorio never did. The Statue found near his chiesa dall’ 
eretici rovinata was subsequently deciphered by Smetius and Pighius for a 
Ligorio who knew no Greek, as Hippolytus the writer, and before that 
identification, there was nothing either in San Lorenzo itself, or in the ruins 
quite separate from San Lorenzo that would have suggested the name of that 
writer. Even a mountain of this name, if so identified, would not have been 
identified with the writer but the soldier. 

This point applies moreover a fortiori had the Statue come from a 
location unknown to the Loggia of Raphael and been deciphered there. 
There was nothing in the original inscriptions on the Statue, attributed by 
Smetius to Eusebius' writer (H.E. VI,20,2), to identify it in any way with the 
environs of San Lorenzo extra muros or the Ager Veranus. What Guarducci, 
as we shall see in Chapter 2, was to identify from Ligorio's drawings as the 
feminine form of that Statue would certainly not have suggested a male 
figure without Smetius' decipherment. In any forgery based upon the 
locality, therefore, the motif of Hippolytus the soldier would have had to 
have been added to that of Hippolytus the writer, and the former's nearness 
to San Lorenzo would have had to have been emphasized by Ligorio, which, 
unlike his contemporaries, he never did. 

Baronius, like Bosio and Boldetti, continued to reinterpret Ligorio's 
words as applying to San Lorenzo. References to the via Nomentana, via 
Tiburtina, Ager Veranus, Castro Pretorio etc. are all assumed by Baronius in 
his note on the Roman Martyrology under 13th August to indicate a site of a 
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church of Hippolytus near San Lorenzo where antiqua vestigia inter vineta 
adhuc exstare dicuntur. 19 But he too regarded the vineta as part of the 
monastery of San Lorenzo.’! It was only as late as the years immediately 
following 1829 that De Rossi established the independence of the shrine on 
the left hand side of the via Tiburtina, to which the Itineraries and Prudentius 
had born witness.’* De Rossi in fact took over the excavations in 1841-1842 
along with Marchi, where remains of the via Tiburtina were found at a deep 
level of the cemetery of Ciriaca, and thus the separation established between 
the cult of Cirilla, Trifonia etc that was part of Ciriaca on the right, and that 
of the separate cult-centre on the left of that road. Thus De Rossi was able to 
distinguish what Bosio had confused.” 

We thus see that the witness of Ligorio's contemporaries confirm the tes- 
timony of the written sources available to him that there was no reason for 
him to have invented a separate shrine of Hippolytus on the left-hand side of 
the via Tiburtina. He did not share with them the language that indicates that 
they associated his discovery with San Lorenzo and the martyr-soldier 
Hippolytus venerated there. Had he done so, he would have used language 
similar to theirs to describe the shrine's location, and this he has not done. 

Furthermore, had he conformed to what his contemporaries would have 
expected, given the information of the locality available to them, he would 
have identified Hippolytus not as Eusebius' writer but as the soldier and 
companion of St. Laurence. Moreover, he needed Smetius' knowledge of 
Greek and his skills as a transcriber to reach the conclusion that a headless 
statue, feminine in form, was that of an early Christian writer. If Smetius' 
work had taken place in the Loggia di Raphaelo or some workshop nearby, 
then there would have been nothing in his identification of Hippolytus the 
writer to lead Ligorio to place the allegedly fictitious discovery of the Statue 
near San Lorenzo. In fact Ligorio does not include San Lorenzo in his 
description, unlike Baronius, and Bosio. Consequently and a fortiori there 
was no reason for him to associate, before De Rossi, the headless Statue with 
any Hippolytus, even a soldier-martyr and not a writer, in una chiesa 
rovinata on the Ager Veranus apart from San Lorenzo. 

But Guarducci, in seeking to dissociate the true location of the discovery 
of the Statue from the cult-centre on the via Tiburtina, appeals at one point 


70 De Rossi (1882) p.43. 

71 C. Baronius, Memorie delle sette Chiese, I p. 647 where of the church of St. Hippolytus 
he says: “si vedono ancora i vestigi in una vigna del monastero di S. Lorenzo vicino alla detta 
basilica." 

72 De Rossi (1882) p. 49: “...nel’ 1829 e negli anni seguenti i nostri fossori tornarono al 
cimitero d'Ippolito." See also F.X. Kraus, Roma Sotterranea. Die rómischen Katakomben. Eine 
Darstellung der dlteren und neueren Forschungen, besonders derjenigen De Rossi's, (Freiburg 
im Bresgau: Herder 1879). , Hippolytus, Real-Encyklopaedia der christlichen Altertümer. 
Band 1 (Freiburg 1882), p. 660-664. 

73 Bosio (1632) III p. 398-399 cf G.-B. De Rossi, Elogio Damasiano del celebre Ippolito 
martire sepolto presso la via Tiburtina, in BArC IV, 6 (1881) p. 29. 
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to the work of Cecchelli,’* who raises objections similar to, but not identical 
with, her own. As Cecchelli’s arguments would lead to a quite different in- 
terpretation of the absence of references amongst Ligorio’s contemporaries 
to Hippolytus the schismatical writer, it will be well for us to examine her 
case in some greater detail. 


1B 2.3.3.1. The epigrams of Damasus and the cult-centre 
Cecchelli seeks to dissociate the cult of Hippolytus the martyr of the via 
Tiburtina from the cult of the Novatian presbyter, later to be associated, she 
claims, with the basilica at Porto.7? In order to do so she has to dissociate the 
two Philocalian epigrams of Damasus that mention Hippolytus’ name, and 
give them reference to two different martyrs. ’° 

It is impossible to dissociate [CUR 7,19936 from the cult-centre, since it 
is dated 366-384 and was discovered during the excavations of 1882-1883 
near the bottom of the stairs of the present day entrance via the Vicolo dei 
Canneti.’’ The inscription clearly was not found in its original position, but 
it marks extensive reconstruction whether of the underground crypt or the 
above-ground basilica.’® But the inscription makes no mention of the 
ecclesiastical status of the martyr as a presbyter, nor does it refer to the 
method or place of his execution. A further inscription, not marble but 
impressed into limestone wall, is too fragmentary to be admitted as 
evidence, though Ferrua infers supplex, and therefore some martyrological 
information, from the traces of a double PP, and fratres from FRA.” 


74 Guarducci (1989) p. 67. 

75 M. Cecchelli, Note storico-topografiche: ancora su Ippolito, in Archeologia Classica, 34 
(1982), p. 210-217, see p.211-213, and 215. 

76 ICUR 7 Nos. 19932 and 19936 and A. Ferrua, Epigrammata Damasiana. (Rome: 
Pontificio Istituto di Archeologia Cristiana, Città del Vaticano 1943), no. 35 (CUR 7, 19932) р. 
169-173 which I cite in footnote 86. No. 35! (ICUR 7, 19936) reads: 

LAETA DEO PLEBS SANCTA CANAT QV[OD] MOENIA CRESCVNT ET RENOVATA 
DOMVS MARTYR[IS] [IPP]OLITI 

ORNAMENTA OPERIS SVRGV[NT AVCTORE DAM]ASO 

NATVS QVI ANTISTES SEDIS A[POSTOLICAE] 

INCLITA PACIFICIS FACTA ES[T HAEC AVLA TRIVMPHIS] 
SERVATVRA DECVS PERPET[VAMQUE FIDEM] 

HAEC OMNIA NOVA QVAEQUE VIDIS LE[O PRESBY]TER HORNAT 
English translation: 

Let the holy people sing to God rejoicing that the walls spring up, 

and the restored martyr's house of Hippolytus 

distinguished signs of the work they rise, that Damasus commissioned, 

who was born a bishop of the apostolic See, 

for deeds done directed at offerings of peace 

an everlasting glory is to be stored up 

all these new works that you see Leo the presbyter decorates. 

77 G.-B. De Rossi, Notizie: Continuazione delle scoperte nella cripta storica e nelle adiac- 
enti gallerie del cimitero di s. Ippolito, in BArC, (1882-1883), p. 176-177. Cf. W.N. 
Schuhmacher, Prudentius an der Via Tiburtina, in, Spanische Forschungen der 
Górresgesellschaft, 1 Reihe (Gesammelte Aufsátze zur Kulturgeschichte Spaniens 16 Band) 
(Münster: 1960) p. 1-15. 

78 Bertonniére (1985) p. 29-30. 

7? Ferrua (1943) no. 36 p. 174-175. 
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We might rule out ab initio any further discussion by claiming that 
Damasus knew the cult-centre on the via Tiburtina as the grave of 
Hippolytus because it was his association of that grave with that of Novatian 
that was in the vicinity that lead to his claim that Hippolytus was a Novatian 
martyr. But such a conclusion might at very most be considered probable 
only in the light of our later discussion of the archaeological evidence for the 
genuineness of Novatian’s tomb as that of the third century schismatic (6A 
2.1). For the moment we shall ignore that probability, and consider 
Cecchelli’s case without the support of that discussion which we believe to 
be questionable even so. 

Regarding [CUR 7, 19932, Cecchelli points out in what is the strongest 
point of her case that this inscription that gives an account of Hippolytus as a 
Novatian presbyter was only located originally at the cult-centre on the via 
Tiburtina by De Rossi’s conjecture.5? Martin V in 1425 issued the Brief for 
the reconstruction of the Lateran pavement from materials to be taken from 
ruined churches. As a result, De Rossi hypothesized that the titulus of the 
buried crypt of Hippolytus was ripped away, and lost forever, but the ac- 
companying epigraph became part of the Lateran pavement until Marucchi 
(1912) and Josi (1934) and (1938) recovered them. Cecchelli wishes there- 
fore to argue that De Rossi's conjecture was wrong. The epigram on the 
Novatian presbyter buried in the Lateran pavement in fragments derive from 
another place apparently unknown. 

But De Rossi's identification of the original site cannot be abstracted 
from the pattern of his general argument as Cecchelli has done. We shall ar- 
gue that Cecchelli dismisses too readily the evidence of the collection of 
epigraphs in the Codex Corbiensis. Let us trace in detail the process of De 
Rossi’s argument that Cecchelli rightly characterizes as “only an opinion not 
accompanied unfortunately by certain proofs (solamente una opinione non 
corredata purtroppo da certe prove)."*! But deductive truth is a rare possib- 
ility in historical argument, and De Rossi's argument nevertheless possesses 
an inductive probability which cannot be characterized as pure conjecture.9? 


1B 2.3.3.2. De Rossi's use of the Codex Corbeiensis 

De Rossi began his study with the examination of the Codex Corbeiensis, 
which had found its way in the course of the political upheavals of the 18th 
Century from the library of St. Germaine in Paris to the Tsarist imperial mu- 
seum in Petrograd. It originally came from the monastery of St. Peter in 
Corbei in France. The manuscript contains mainly the hymns of Venantius 


80 G.B. De Rossi, Elogio Damasiano del celebre Ippolito martire sepolto presso la via 
Tiburtina, in BArC. IV, 6 (1881) p. 26-55, and Cecchelli (1982) p. 212. For the full text of 
ICUR 7,19932 see footnote 86. 

81 Cecchelli (1982) p. 212. 

82 Thus Cecchelli's overbearing conclusion: *Nessuna prova poi abbiamo e bisogna sotto- 
linearlo, che questa epigrafa provenga dal cimitero della via Tiburtina." Ibid. p. 212. 
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Fortunatus, but also an anthology of Christian poets of the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth centuries. Folios 122-133 contained epigraphic poems of consid- 
erable archaeological significance, amongst SCHER were copies of the epi- 
grams of Pope Damasus.® 

Among these, in a section of the manuscript specifically devoted to the 
martyrs of the via Tiburtina, was a text of an epigram headed IN SCO 
HYPOLITO MARTYRAE (folio 24—“on the grave of Hippolitus mar- 
tyr”).8* De Rossi argued that this represented the lost titulus of the shrine on 
the via Tiburtina under which the epigram was inscribed whose text was 
given in the Codex Corbeiensis, three fragments of which were located in 
the Lateran pavement. 

Three fragments of a marble disc were originally discovered with frag- 
mentary inscriptions in the distinguished hand of Furius Dionysius 
Philocalus, which were clearly original parts of the epigram recorded in 
Codex Corbeiensis.®> Josi added his four fragments to these three, which in 
the meantime had been dug out of the pavement and acquired by Marucchi 
for the Lateran Museum (1912).86 Both sets of fragments came from the 


83 G.B. De Rossi, La silloge epigrafica d'un codice già corbeiense ora nella Biblioteca 

imperiale di Pietroburgo, in BArC 6 1881 ser.3, p. 5-7, 26-27. 

84 The full text reads: 
Praesbyter ornavit renovans vicenius ultro (*) 
Hypolitus fertur pmerert cum iussa tyranni (1) 
Prbst in scisma semp mansisse novati (2) 
Tempore quo gladius secuit pia viscera matris (3) 
Devotus Xpo peteret cum regna piorum (4) 
Quaesisset populus ubinam procedere possit (5) 
Catholicam dixisset fidem sequerentur ut omnes (6) 
Sic nt meruit confessus martyr ut eet (7) 

as 

Haec audita refert damasus probat omnia Xps (8) 
See De Rossi (1881) op. cit. 26-27. 

85 The two discs exhibit the phrases PREMERENT CuM IUSSA Tyrani, SECVIT PiA 
VISCERA MA tris, REGNA PIOrum, and DAMasus. De Rossi op. cit. p. 38-39; Lightfoot 
(1890) 1,II p. 328-329. 

86 ICUR 7, 19932: 

i) temporE QUO GLAdius 

devoTVS CHRISTO (verses 3-4) 

(1) cathoLICam (verse 6). 

(iii) CATHolicam (verse 6) and sIC NOSter (verse 7) 

(iv) poSSEt (verse 5), uT oMnES (verse 6), VT Esset (verse 7), and oMNIA XPS.(verse 8) 

See E. Josi, Quatro nuovi frammenti del carme di Damaso in onore di S. Ippolito, in RivAC 13 
1936, p. 233-235, and 

(i) fert YR (verse 1), sCISma (verse 2) 

(ii) HippoLY TUS FErtur.(verse 1), presBYTer (verse 2), and temPORe (verse 4) 

(iii) PPOBAt Omnia (verse 8) 

See E. Josi, Altre tre frammenti, in RivAC 16 1939, p. 320-321. Subsequently it was rendered 
by A. Ferrua, Epigrammata Damasiana, in Sussidi allo Studio delle Antichità Cristiane 2 
(1942), p. 169 no. 35 (ICUR 7, 19932): 

HippolYTVS FErtVR PREMERENT CuM IVSSA tyranni (1) 

PresBYTer in SCISMA SEMPER MANSISSE NOvati (2) 

TemPOrE QUO GLAdius SECVIT PIA VISCERA Matris (3) 

dEvoTVS CHRISTO peteret cuM REGNA PIOrum (4) 

QUAESISSet populus ubinam proceDERe pOSSEt (5) 

CATHoLICam dixisse fidem sequerentur VT OMNES (6) 
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excavated pavement of the Lateran Basilica, but this had not been their 
original home. As De Rossi pointed out, the Brief of Martin V (1st July 
1425) had authorized the use of materials from “churches, chapels, and 
church grounds (quibuscumque ecclesiis, capellis et locis ecclesiasticis 
campestribus), whether they exist within or without the city (tam intra quam 
extra Urbem existentibus).®’ The ruined and buried cemetery on the via 
Tiburtina represented well “ecclesiastical grounds (locis ecclesiasticis 
campestribus)... outside the city (extra Urbem ).” (Plate 21) 


1B 2.3.3.3. What Prudentius did not hypothesize 
We should now note that the titulus IN SCO HYPOLITO MARTYRAE, 
clearly connected with the epigram, was not therefore purely hypothetically 
associated with the cult-centre on the via Tiburtina. Nor moreover was it lo- 
cated there on the evidence of the Chronographer of 354 (Liberian 
Catalogus) alone, a thesis which Cecchelli wishes to deny. De Rossi also 
established the connection of the Damasian inscription specifically with the 
cult-centre with reference to the epigram of the deacon Florentius (in 
Corbeiensis folio 131), which mentions his unnamed bishop identified with 
a martyred bishop Leo. He had discovered in the Ager Veranus fragments of 
that epigram, written in Philokalian letters, with the words sancte sacerdos, 
iam sorte secunda, hoc superante, spiritus orae, iste seni, morte beatus, 
quod patris.9? In consequence he had uncovered a connection not only 
between such Philokalian inscriptions and the text of the Codex Corbeiensis 
but also between them both and the cult-centre on the Ager Veranus that 
underlined the conclusion that here was found the site seen by Prudentius. 
Cecchelli has clearly not taken adequate notice of this link in the chain of De 
Rossi's evidence. 

Furthermore, Prudentius in Peristephanon XI claimed to have seen the 
titulus on the entrance to the cult-centre on the via Tiburtina. Prudentius had 
spoken of: 


Plurima litterulis signata sepulcra loquuntur 
Martyris aut nomen aut epigramma aliquod. (у. 7-8)8? 


And he could then proceed to read Hippolytus' name and epigram: 


Haec dum lustro oculis, et sicubi forte latentes 
Rerum apices veterum per monumenta sequor; 


SiC NOSter meruit confessus martyr UT EsseT(7) 
Haec audita refeRT DAMasusPROBAT OMNIA XPS (8) 

87 De Rossi (1881) op. cit. p. 39-40. For the text of Martin's decree: “...cum Lateranensis 
ecclesia... solo deformata permaneat, pavimento minime refulgens... concedimus ut a quibus- 
cumque ecclesiis, capellis, et locis ecclesiasticis campestribus... et.c." see A. Ferrua, 
Epigrammata Damasiana. (Rome: Pontificio Instituto di Archeologia Cristiana, Città del 
Vaticano 1943) no. 35 p. 171. 

88 De Rossi (1881) p. 36-38 ff. 

89 “Very many graves inscribed with tiny letters tell the name or some epigram of a martyr.” 
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Invenio Hippolytum.... (v.17-19a) 


The lines which follow bear a close resemblance to Damasus’ inscription. 
To Damasus’: 


Tempore quo gladius secuit pia viscera matris 
Devotus Christo peteret cum regna piorum (v. 3-4) 


corresponds Prudentius’: 


Cum iam vesano victor raperetur ab hoste 
Exultante anima carnis ad exitium (v. 25-26) 


For Damasus’: 


Quaesisset populus ubinam procedere posset 
Catholicam dixisse fidem sequerentur ut omnes (у. 5-6) 


Prudentius versifies: 


Plebis amore suae multis comitantibus ibat 
Consultus quaenam secta foret melior 

Respondit: fugite o miseri execranda Novati 
Schismata, catholicis reddite vos populis (v. 27-30) 


We thus have evidence, in addition to that of the Philocalian epigram to the 
martyr Leo (Corbeiensis fol. 131), that the inscription was located at the 
cult-centre on the Ager Veranus on the opposite side of the via Tiburtina 
from San Lorenzo. Prudentius, like the author of the Codex Corbeiensis, 
associated the epigram of Damasus on the Novatian presbyter with the cult- 
centre on the via Tiburtina, of whose remains known to us from the 


excavations he gives a fair descriptions, because that was where he had read 
1.29 


1B 2.3.3.4. Hippolytus, Nonnus and the martyrs of Portus 
In order to deny this claim, Cecchelli must now establish that Prudentius has 
confused the shrine of Hippolytus the martyr of the via Tiburtina with that of 
Hippolytus the writer and Roman presbyter. She argues that the Novatian 
presbyter and writer was associated with Portus, and that the martyr of the 
via Tiburtina always was the companion of St. Laurence and the group of 
martyrs surrounding him. Prudentius’ claim about seeing the titulus was 
therefore accurate, but his association of it with the resting place of the 
Novatian presbyter, and Damasus’ epigram, was a complete confusion. 
Moreover, the author of the Codex Corbeiensis shared in Prudentius’ confu- 
sion, and thus Cecchelli claims that is valueless as evidence. 

But it is difficult to see what confusion there was on the part of the for- 
mer for the latter to share in. The very plausible and highly probable thesis 
of De Rossi is that Prudentius saw both the titulus and the epigram that fol- 


90 De Rossi (1881) op. cit. р. 43. 
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lowed it, and that the Codex Corbeiensis corroborates this juxtaposition. The 
thesis is not that Prudentius saw the titulus alone, and then proceeded to as- 
sociate with it recollections in his mind about a Damasian epigram on the 
Novatian presbyter. He saw Hippolytus’ name inscribed on the titulus on the 
via Tiburtina and then versified the Damasan inscription that followed and 
which he was reading. 

In the Depositio Martyrum of the Chronographer of 354 we find men- 
tioned for Nones (5th) September: Aconti in Porto et Nonni et Herculani et 
Taurini. In the Martyrologium Hieronymianum in spaces between 22nd and 
23rd August (11th and 10th Kalends of September) August we read: In portu 
urbis Romae natalis sancti Hippolyti qui dicitur Nunnus cum sociis suis?! 
Cecchelli wishes to conclude that Nonnus is a description of age rather than 
a name, and therefore identified with the presbyter of Damasus' epigram 
who therefore becomes a martyr of Portus rather than the via Tiburtina. 
Subsequently he is called senior in the passiones portuenses in the sense of 
presbyter rather than old man.?? 

We now reach at this point the fundamental premise of Cecchelli's argu- 
ment, namely that the Chronographer of 354 has produced a composite 
work, and that the presbyter who accompanied Pontian to Sardinia in the 
Catalogus Episcoporum was not the martyr of the Depositio laid to rest in 
Tiburtina. Unless she can establish this distinction between the two names, 
then Hippolytus the presbyter is bound irrevocably to the cemetery on the 
via Tiburtina. But even if the Catalogus and the Depositio were two distinct 
documents combined by the Chronographer of 354, the fact that Pontian and 
Hippolytus are mentioned conjointly in both entries is indicative that it is the 
same person in both cases. 

From such a dubious premise that there are two different people of the 
same name mentioned by the Chronographer, Cecchelli now has recourse to 
her own conjecture which is itself solamente una opinione non corredata 
purtroppo da certe prove. She infers that Hippolytus the presbyter survived 
the Sardinian experience, only to be later martyred at Portus.?? The date 
which she accordingly gives for the martyrdom, in the Valerian persecution, 
is 258—the date of the martyrdom of St. Laurence. 


1B 2.3.3.5. The evidence of the Chronographer of 354 

For her conjecture to have any support, as we have argued, it would require 
the establishment of two different Hippolyti in the Catalogus and the 
Depositio given to us by the Chronographer of 354. But even were we to 


91 Lightfoot (1890) 1,П p. 355 cf. Cecchelli (1982) p. 215. 

92 bid. p. 215. 

93 Cecchelli (1982) p. 215: “Al limite si potrebbe pure, con un buon margine di credibilità, 
sostenere che una volta rimandato a Roma, dopo aver scontato la pena, egli sia come di norma 
sbarcato a Porto, ove abbia continuato la sua missione sino alla morte, coronata dal martirio." 
For further criticisms of this thesis see Testini (1989) p. 11. 
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grant this dubious premise, the inference from the words of the former doc- 
ument that Hippolytus the presbyter survived is equally dubious. The entry 
in the Catalogus reads: 


PONTIANUS, ann. v, m. ii, d. vii. Fuit temporibus Alexandri, a cons. 
Pompeiani et Peligniani. Eo tempore Pontianus episcopus et Yppolitus pres- 
byter exoles sunt deportati in Sardinia, in insula nociva, Severo et Quintiano 
cons. In eadem insula discinctus est iiii Kl. Octobr., et loco eius ordinatus est 
Antheros xi Kl. Dec. cons. ss.94 


Thus in A.D. 235 (Severo et Quintiano cons.), during the reign of Maximus 
and in that persecution, Pontian died in Sardinia. But it is by no means ex- 
ceptional that a bishop exiled to the Sardinian salt mines should die there as 
a result of his treatment. It must therefore be asked why it was necessary to 
draw attention to the unhealthy character of the island (in insula nociva). 
The likely explanation is that Hippolytus died as a result of the treatment he 
had received there but not on the island itself, as had Pontian. Furthermore, 
as Bovini originally pointed out, the Digest makes it quite clear that no re- 
turn was intended from such and exile. 

The closeness of their death to each other is indicated by the common 
date of the Depositio, however symbolic in other ways the coincidence of 
both their names may be for the history of the Roman community at that 
time. We shall return to a consideration of that signifance in 4B 2.2.3-2.2.4 
and 6A 2.2. That symbolism, of what would later be regarded as a schism 
healed, would lose its point if the episcopal and presbyteral leaders of both 
parties had not shared a common fate in near proximity in time. At all 
events, as I have said, it is highly dubious that two different Hippolyti could 
have been associated in life and death with the one Pontian. 

Furthermore, in order to dissociate Damasus' presbyter from the martyr 
commemorated on the via Tiburtina, Cecchelli has been forced to break one 
of accepted canons of criticism in this area. Not only does she wish to disso- 
ciate the martyr of the 13th August from the Sardinian exile of the same 
name without in consequence being able to assign any date to the latter, but 
she wishes to identify a martyr of a different name (Nonnus) with a different 
date with one and the same person. When martyrologies assign different 


94 Lightfoot (1890) LI p. 255. 

English translation: 
Pontian [reigned as bishop] five years two months and seven days. It was during the time of 
[Emperor Severus] Alexander, from the time when Pompeian and Pelignian were consuls. At 
that time bishop Pontian and presbyter Hippolytus were deported as exiles to Sardinia, an un- 
healthy island, when Severus and Quintianus were consuls. On the same island he died on 25th 
September and in his place Antheros was ordained on 18th November. 

95 С. Bovini, Saint'Ippolito, dottore e martire del III secolo, in Coll. amici delle catacombe 
15 (Città del Vaticano: Pontificio Instituto di Archeologia cristiana 1943), p. 25-26, where he 
points to Modestinus in Justinian Dig. XLVIII, 22,17: “Deportatis vero hae solent insulae assig- 
nari quae sunt asperrimae, quaeque sunt paulo minus summo supplicio comparandae." 
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dates to a name this is usually held to indicate different persons. Nonnus is 
mentioned in the Liberian Depositio on the Nones (5th) September. It is 
therefore according to such a canon quite impossible that the Hippolytus of 
the Ides (13th) August should be identical with him even if the Hippolytus 
of the Depositio who companioned Pontian was different from the 
Hippolytus of the same companion in the Catalogus. 

Thus the association of Ypoliti in Tiburtina on the Idus Aug. (13th 
August) with in Porto on Non. Sept. or Hippolytus qui dicitur Nunnus in 
portu urbis Romae on x Kal. Sept. (23rd August) of the Martyrologium 
Hieronymianum would normally be held to be indicative also of the confla- 
tion into one of two different martyrs on different occasions. But where the 
same Martyrologium Hieronymianum mentions two other Hippolyti, one for 
the xiii Kal. Sept. (18th August) and one for the x Kal Sept. (20th August) 
both from Portus, and qualifies one with qui dicitur Nunnus,?® it is more 
plausible to infer that two aetiological legends, one of Hippolytus and one of 
Nonnus are being combined rather than a reference being made to a cult with 
any historical core. 


1B 2.3.3.6. Aetiology of the Hippolytus-Nonnus conflation 

Cecchelli needs such an historical identification of Nonnus with Hippolytus, 
or else she cannot establish the connection of Damasus' presbyter with 
Portus rather than the via Tiburtina. She needs also to insist that Nonnus is a 
description of age rather than a cognomen. While this is linguistically possi- 
ble, the Acta SS. Cyriaci, Hippolyti, Aureae etc. suggest differently. In the 
Greek version of these Acts we have the story of the martyr Chryse drowned 
at sea with a large stone hung around her neck. Her body is recovered and 
buried on his own property outside the walls of Ostia by ó waxapiatatoc 
Nóvogc ӧ кой Uëtovouoofeic "InnöAvToc. 

The sense of ретоуоросӨғіс clarifies the meaning of qui dicitur in the 
Martyrologium Hieronymianum. The Greek word does not simply mean 
“called” but “given a new name,” so that the phrase is to be translated “the 
most blessed Nonus who was also renamed Hippolytus." It is only after hav- 
ing combined the account of the martyrdom of Nonnus with Hippolytus’ 
name that the writer can now go on to refer to him as © paKapidtatoc 

' InxóAvt0c ó npeoBútepos who now proceeds to make his confession and is 
sunk into a pit of the harbour of Portus.?? Thus the martyr of Portus only be- 


96 Lightfoot (1890) 2,I p. 356. 

97 For text and commentary see Lagarde (1858) p. v; Lightfoot (1890) 1,II p. 364-365, 474- 
476. For the original Latin version see Bibliotheca Hagiografica Latina (Brussells: 1898-1901), 
1722. See also H. Quentin and H. Delehaye, Martyrologium Hieronymianum, in Acta SS. 
Novembris II,2, p. 460; Lagarde (1858) p. v; E. Follieri, Giovani Mauropode metropolita di 
Eucaita, Otto canoni paracletici a N.S. Gesü Cristo, in Archivio italiano per la storia della pietà 
5 (1968), p. 17-18; —, S. Ippolita nell’ Agriofia e Liturgia Bizantina, in StEphAug 13 (1977), p. 
38-39; V. Palachkovsky, La Tradition hagiographique sur S. Hippolyte, in StudPatr 3TU 78 
(Berlin: 1961), p. 97-107. 
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comes a senex by association with Nonnus and not with the ecclesiastical 
presbyter and writer of the via Tiburtina. 

These Acts themselves are moreover preserved in a relatively late 
manuscript, Taurinus Graecus 116 of 15th- 16th Century. Follieri has ar- 
gued that the Passio of Cyriaca, Hippolytus, and her companions was 
originally a Latin work of the 6th century that itself arbitrarily combined 
together martyrs of Ostia and Portus. He claims that these Greek words 
reveal that the it was the Greek translator of the Latin Acts who first 
associated Nonnus with Hippolytus the presbyter, and that the name of the 
former alone stood in the original. At this point the appeal to the 
Martyrologium Hieronymianum with its claim that it was rather Hippolytus 
who was renamed Nonnus (Yppoliti qui dicitur Nonnus) rather than vice 
versa will not help. These words occur alongside different dates in the Berne 
(22nd August) and the Wissemb. mss. The name alone is found in Eptern. 
ms. The ambiguity of the manuscript tradition is indicative of aetiological 
manipulation and precludes any historical core. 

Saxer’s conclusion that Hippolytus of Portus is a creation of the end of 
the fourth century is thus consistent with the archaeological evidence of the 
basilica at Portus whose earliest remains only extend to that time as we shall 
see later (6A 2.5-6).?5 It is also consistent with an analysis of both the aeti- 
ology of the legends and indeed their manuscript tradition. The cult-centre 
on the via Tiburtina existed before 354, and therefore well before there was 
any such centre at Portus whose earliest remains date from 385. 


1B 2.3.3.7. Summary 

In these sections I have drawn attention to: 

(1) The distinction between San Lorenzo and the cult-centre established by 
De Rossi’s excavations, corroborated implicitly and unintentionally by both 
Smetius, Pighius and Baronius. 

(ii) Ligorio's description of the location of his discovery in contrast with the 
assumptions of his aforementioned contemporaries. 

The close association to the point of near identity of the cult-centre with 
San Lorenzo took place, as we have shown, after the sale of rents were for- 
gotten and in later editions of the Notitae etc., published as the De 
Mirabilibus etc. Furthermore, Prudentius cannot be held unequivocally re- 
sponsible for Ligorio's identification of the Statue with a locality apart from 
San Lorenzo since the latter never mentions him but only Eusebius, who has 
no Damasan references. He does not identify the figure on the Chair with 


98 V. Saxer, Note di agiografia critica: Porto, l'Isola Sacra e Ippolito. A proposito di studi 
recenti, in Miscellanea Amato Pietro Frutaz, (Roma 1978): “L’ Ippolito di Porto & una creazione 
della fine del IV secolo, progressivamente sviluppata a partire dall'omonimo romano. Il centro 
primitivo dello sviluppo fu una basilica paleocristiana circa dal 385..." See also E. Follieri, 
Sant’ Ippolito nell’ agiografia Bizantina: Ricerche recenti, in StEphAug 30 (1989) p. 131-135. 
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any presbyter, let alone Damasus’ Novatian presbyter. Obviously Ligorio 
had never read the Codex Corbeiensis . 

The text of the epigraph in that codex is clearly headed IN 
S(EPUL)C(R)O HYPOLITO MARTYRAE, and this obviously was the titu- 
lus now lost from the fragments reintegrated from the Lateran pavement. 
Though there may be no need to locate the epigraph located originally on 
cult-centre at the via Tiburtina from the codex as it stands, Prudentius' car- 
men shows that its author read these words together with the epigram on the 
Novatian presbyter at the entrance of the small basilica and crypt that De 
Rossi excavated on the via Tiburtina. Prudentius therefore saw and not 
merely imagined their juxtaposition. 

Having therefore given strong grounds for rejecting Guarducci's claim 
that the place of discovery was Ligorio's fiction (1B 2), let us now consider 
the fourth and final objection (1B 4) founded upon his general reliability. In 
pursuing our case, our argument will inevitably now be more circumstantial. 
It will nevertheless help us generally to provide an account with some de- 
gree of probability regarding the personal circumstances in which Ligorio 
made his discovery. 


1B 2.4. Ligorio's general reliability 

We argued in 1B 2.3 that we are not entitled to share Guarducci's certainty 
that Ligorio is the sole witness to the location of the discovery. Smetius uses 
different words to describe the location (reperta non procul ab aede 
Laurentii... anno MDLI), which could, as I have suggested, be a puzzled cor- 
rection of Ligorio’s language in order to associate his unknown chiesa rov- 
inata with the known cult and shrine of San Lorenzo. If the cult-centre was 
thus unknown to himself and his contemporaries, he would have had no rea- 
son other than the truth to locate the Statue there. 

Alternatively, these words could indicate Smetius' direct experience of 
seeing the Statue on the actual site and noting the nearness of San Lorenzo 
across the via Tiburtina, as opposed to visiting the site on Ligorio's say-so, 
as did Baronius when he described the vineyard of the monks of St. 
Laurence. But let us assume for the moment that Ligorio is the only witness, 
and that the Statue was first seen by Smetius in or after its placement in the 
Loggia which (in section 1B 2.3) we gave grounds for doubting. What 
reliability can we ascribe to Ligorio's testimony in that case, given some 
otherwise extraordinary forgeries in other instances? Can his reliability be 
assailed regarding this particular work simply because in other instances 
either his temperament or his methodology has failed us? 

As we have seen, Ligorio was responsible for some misleading recon- 
structions and accompanying inscriptions. Agustin claimed that he had 
added the words from the consular fasti of 1546 to the base of the hemicycle 
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in Palestrina. There are also the famous epigrafi ligoriane.?? But these were 
not the acts of a dishonest forger as opposed to an over-imaginative disciple 
of Agustin's lacking the fully critical approach of modern archaeology, but 
at least transcending the phantasies of the earlier pilgrim guides. His 
philological method, applied to sculpture, lead him to look for universal 
forms in particular statues, and to restore in them a putative symmetry and 
perfection that they may originally never have had. Likewise in his 
manuscripts he pieces together biographies from a variety of sources. The 
editors of Lucretius were doing no less in perfecting his stylé and grammar 
on the grounds that such perfection must have been what was there 
originally. 

There was moreover a movement in the development of Ligorio's 
thought in this respect between making 'typical' restorations and 'syncretic' 
ones. A comparison between his 1553 plan of Rome with that of 1561 
exemplifies the movements of his highly imaginative mind in this respect 
(Plates 8-11). As Mandowsky and Mitchell say: 


His earlier 1553 plan of the ancient city was a 'typical' reconstruction based 
on the ancient regionaries and the actual surviving ruins. The 1561 plan is a 
“syncretic’ creation, rising on the wings of Ligorio's learned imagination 
above the particular world of specific archaeological remains into an ideal ex- 
emplary sphere where all is made perfect. It was Ligorio's vision of a Roma 
Triumphans.100 


In the light of such a cast of mind we can, I believe, understand Ligorio' use 
of such cryptic phrases as in certe ruine or una chiesa dall'eretici ruinata. 
They may be descriptions ex post facto of the discovery, since they record 
the emergence of what he subsequently believed was a seated doctor of the 
Church out of the rubble of a Rome desecrated by the heretics in the general 
and universal battle between truth and falsehood, perfection and its loss of 
literary or sculptured artistic form. But there is no need to dispute the basic 
fact of the discovery there, to which everything otherwise seems to point and 
which is itself the stimulus to Ligorio's fervid imagination. It is simply not 
true to say that his identification of the place of discovery has the vagueness 
of the deceitful. Tra la via Nomentana e la via Tiburtina presso il Castro 
Pretorio are pretty clear locations for the site of what was latter Msg. Gori's 
vineyard. The heretici may be misteriosi and part of the Ligorian fantasy, 
but not the location. !0! 

It must be emphasised firstly that the phrase in certe ruine is not as mys- 
terious as Guarducci thinks, nor necessarily to be equated with the phraseol- 


99 CIL VI 5 p. 19-213 nn. 101-1093 referred to by Guarducci (1989) p. 68 where she draws 
particular attention to n. 236, 43, 2315. 

100 Mandowsky and Mitchell (1963) p. 43. 

101 “si sia espresso in termino quanto mai vaghi... corrisponde ad una zona un po’ troppo 
vasta." Guarducci (1989) p. 67. 
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ogy of inscriptions that have been held to be forged, such as CIL VI,5 p. 
19*-213* nn. 101*-3093; V nn. 43* 2315* etc.!% The phrase occurs also in 
Parisinus 1129, in connection with the discovery of a mirror, which is also 
recorded in a letter to Orsinus and which speaks instead of dentro certi muri 
(Vat. Lat. 4105 ff. 254-255). Far from recording some vague location, the 
phrase in certe ruine are used in connection with a clearly specified locality, 
namely the vineyard of the painter Giovanni Bellino on the Esquiline around 
the Baths of Тгајап.!03 

Secondly, as we have seen, the reputation of Ligorio as a forger has been 
considerably questioned in the twentieth century as a result of the work of 
Mandowsky and Mitchell. We have seen that Ligorio's fabrications are of a 
limited kind in that they are subject to his plan of seeing or inferring the 
form of classical Rome in the ruins of renaissance Rome. As Mandowsky in 
an earlier work said: 


In his recreation of a mythical figure, it became his practice to use not just a 
single reference, but to endow it in his design with an accumulation of at- 
tributes derived from a variety of sources, often monumental and literary com- 
bined. The majority of Ligorio's critics have abused him as an irresponsible 
forger, who deliberately falsified his presentation of classical works... It is es- 
sential, however, to emphasise that Ligorio's method was by no means arbi- 
trary but based on a definite plan; it was not his intention to invent the formal 
appearance of a mythical figure, but rather to revive it, by consulting as much 
ancient material, statuary as well as literary, as was available... it became a 
kind of idealised form of a personification which bodied forth the great variety 
of qualities that had been ascribed to it in ancient times throughout its cult. 104 


Though Ligorio was mainly concerned with mythological figures, as this 
quotation makes clear, we can nevertheless apply the method here to what he 
did regarding the discovery of an ecclesiastical Statue that we shall shortly 
argue was completely unsought by him. Smetius provided him with the 
"literary material” from Eusebius for the identification of the original Statue, 
which he proceeded to endow “in his design with an accumulation of 
attributes derived from a variety of sources, often monumental." Thus he 
reconstructed the ruined sasso on the analogy of statues of St. Peter, and of 
the slightly effeminate form of a typical renaissance cleric. But it is to be 
noted that his method is one of fabrication limited to a certain kind of 
inference. In completing statues generally, as in completing the Statue of 


102 Cited Guarducci (1989) p. 68 note 13. 

103 р. De Nolhac, Notes sur Pirro Ligorio, in Mélanges Léon Renier, in Bibliothèque de 
l'École des Hautes Études 73 (Paris: Vieweg 1887), p. 324-325 compares "Nell" Esquilie circa 
le Terme di Traiano, nella vigna di Giouan Bellino pittore, ove dentro di un muro in una fen- 
estra murata fü trovato un specchio molto grasso," (Parisinus 1129) with “... dentro certi muri... 
fü prima trovato da Giouan Bellino pittore nella sua vigna nell' Esquilie." (Vat. Lat. 4105 ff. 
254-255) 

104 Е. Mandowsky, Some Observations on Pyrrho Ligorio's drawings of Roman 
Monuments, in Cod. B XIII 7 at Naples, in RendPontAcc XXVII (1952-1954), p. 340-341. 
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Hippolytus, he scrupulously respected the surviving features of the original 
fragments. This is precisely what we find in the case of the Statue where the 
joins that separate original from reconstruction are left bare for all to see 
where the one begins and the other leaves off.!05 

Ligorio made epigraphs to go with his reconstructed herm portraits. Some 
of these Guarducci cited, as we saw, in justification of her suspicion of 
Ligorio as a compulsive forger. It must however be asked, in the light of 
Mandowsky and Mitchell's convincingly argued rehabilitation, whether 
simply because an epigraph has been forged to locate a herm within his 
“syncretic creation” of an idealized Roma triumphans that it necessarily fol- 
lows that his description of the original location has also been forged. The 
truncated and barely recognisable fragments could have come from where he 
says they were found, however much their significance has been interpreted 
in the light of a fanciful inscription to go with an equally fanciful reconstruc- 
tion. As Mandowsky and Mitchell say: 


This is not to deny, however, that there was not sometimes perhaps an element 
of inference and conjecture in Ligorio's locations, just as there was in his 
restorations. Thus... his assertion that the socle (No. 29)—which was seen by 
Smetius and others in the Conservatori Palace with a statue of Hercules on it— 
actually came from the Forum Boarium may be an inference from Sabinus" lo- 
cation of the statue of Hercules in that forum. On the other hand it could 
equally well—and more probably—be the result of his independent inquiries... 
On the evidence of our manuscript, then, we can say this. In no instance can a 
location of Ligorio's be proved definitely false. In some cases his word is 
clearly corroborated by other witnesses; and in many cases his statements are 
so circumstantial that they deserve credit. In short, even where Ligorio is the 
sole authority for the provenance or even the existence of monuments his 
word—prima facie—deserves respect.106 


There was a motive in the refashioning of a figure connected with his imagi- 
native, syncretistic reconstruction, and hence with the epigraph labelling that 
reconstruction, quite apart from the epigraphy itself which may also betray 
the forgery. But we need to assign a similar motive for the invention of the 
place of discovery itself if we wish to include this in the forgery. 

We have in the case of the Statue shown that the motive that Guarducci 
tries to give for the alleged forgery regarding the location simply does not 
exist. There was no documentary evidence still available in Ligorio's time 
that would have led Ligorio to assign the discovery to a ruined church on the 
left side of the via Tiburtina apart from San Lorenzo. There had never been 
any evidence at any time for the association of any such shrine with 


105 Mandowsky and Mitchell (1963) p. 43: “Like Smetius he devised a system of diacritical 
signs (*sic", etc.) to show the actual condition of the inscriptions in the originals, and while he 
had no such regular system to indicate the state of figured sculptures or to show where the 
originals stopped and his own restorations began, he nevertheless did occasionally show frac- 
urn in the stones (e.g., 36 and 111)...’ 

06 Ibid. p. 43-44, my italics. 
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Hippolytus the writer with whom the Statue is associated. We have shown 
grounds furthermore that though Ligorio’s own word is to be trusted outside 
a context in which such specific motives apply, in this case “his word is 
clearly corroborated by other witnesses,” when we compare the quite differ- 
ent description of the place of discovery given by Smetius. Furthermore it 
must be noted that the date of the Naples ms. is 1553, the year, as we saw 
from Mandowsky and Mitchell, which was during the period of ‘typical’ re- 
construction based on “actual surviving ruins,” and not his later, imaginative 
'syncretic' creation, as can be seen from a comparison between his maps of 
1553 and 1561 (Plates 8-10). 

We must further point out that in this case we do have a forged inscrip- 
tion by Ligorio assigning the Statue to a known frame of reference, even 
though in this case that frame of reference he holds in common with his con- 
temporaries and it is not his own syncretic creation. His inscription on the 
base of the reconstructed Statue is: Statua Hippolyti Portuensis episcopi... ex 
urbis ruinis effossa. The inscription makes Hippolytus the bishop of Portus, 
his traditional See in the West from the time of the Chronicon Paschale 
(A.D. 630) and Anastasius Apocrisarius (A.D. 665).197 It was the title of this 
See by which Ligorio was now to refer to Hippolytus, as in the Turin ms. 
(J.A. II 10, p.12). 

It was indeed this inscription that perhaps led Baronius to infer that the 
Statue had been unearthed originally at Portus, later corrected by him, 
particularly in view of the remains visible there of the great sanctuary of 
Hippolytus recorded by Eneas Silvius Piccolominius on his visit to Isola 
Sacra in 1492.108 Clearly if Ligorio had been inventing a place of discovery 
to match a forged inscription in this case he would have located the un- 
earthing of the Statue at Portus. In consequence, the false identification with 
Portus in this inscription becomes another instance of the general lack of as- 
sociation of Hippolytus, whether writer or martyr, in separation from the cult 
of St. Laurence, with the Ager Veranus. 

We see, therefore, that quite apart from issues of Ligorio's general relia- 
bility, a specific case can be made for the reliability of his location of the 
Statue. There was no motive for inventing the location that he gives in the 
literature, and the false inscription that he gives regarding Hippolytus' See 
conforms to popular expectations of the main location of his cult but is at 


107 Lightfoot (1890) 1,Ш p. 344-345 and p. 428-430. 

Baronius, Martyrologium Romanum, (Romae: Dominicus Basa 1586) p. 379: “Viget 
adhuc in Portu Romano memoria sancti Hippolyti...His adijcimus, eiusdem Romani Portus rud- 
eribus effossum esse eiusdem Hippolyti antiquum marmoreum simulachrum solio insidens, in 
quo circumcirca Graecis litteris inscripti sunt cycli Paschales annorum sexdecim: quod inde 
Romam delatum, positum est in Vaticana bibliotecha.” This description and location was re- 
peated by him in Annales ecclesiastici, II (Romae: Ex typographia Vaticana 1590), p. 323: He 
corrected this latter editions of both works as “in agro Verano" and “Ex agro Verano, e 
Memoriae Hippolyti antiquae ruderibus effossum." See Testini (1989) p. 13. 
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variance with his description of the location on the Ager Veranus. We shall 
argue that the general events in Ligorio’s own biography that surround the 
discovery of the Statue fit well with Ligorio’s own record of that discovery. 


1B 2.4.1. Ligorio’s biography and the discovery of the Statue 

We can indeed now seek to reconstruct the situation of the discovery in 
Ligorio’s own biography around the year 1551, in the light of Mandowsky 
and Mitchell’s most perceptive analysis. Guarducci located Ligorio at this 
time in a workshop near the Vatican Library where she alleged that he and 
Smetius worked on a Statue that they found in the Loggia originally 
transported there from a place unknown. But where is the evidence for 
Ligorio’s activity in such a workshop at this time? Rather at this time, since 
1549, Ligorio was in the service of his patron, Cardinal Ippolito II d’ Este 
(1509-1572) who was the governor of Tivoli (1550-1555). Ligorio resided 
with him at Tivoli, some eighteen miles along the road to Tivoli, the self- 
same via Tiburtina itself, off which he claimed the Statue to have been 
discovered. 


1B 2.4.2. Ligorio and the Villa Hadriana 

Ligorio’s major preoccupation at this time was the reconstruction of 
Hadrian’s Villa at Tivoli, of which he was the architect. The work was inter- 
rupted (1552-1559) by Ippolito d’Este’s fall from favour and his decision to 
join the French in Siena during the war between Charles V of Spain and 
France. Indeed, we have three records of payment for materials for the fabric 
of the villa in Tivoli and for various objects dated the 24th March, 1551, 
which name him as architect.!°? Ligorio resumed his work on the villa in 
1559, which was completed before D’ Este’s death in 1571. 

Thus Ligorio was active in Tivoli, authorizing documents for payment, 
on the 24th March, some twenty-three days before the 15th April 1551, 
when Vat. Lat. 3965 fol. 24, as we have seen, mentions the removal of the 
Statue from the Loggia to the Vatican Library. At this location, along the via 
Tiburtina outside the walls of Rome, he was preoccupied with the recovery 
of herms for the decoration of that and other villas. Leo X, on the 27th 
August 1515, had issued his Brief on the reconstruction of St. Peter’s, and 
instructed Raphael to purchase on his behalf any suitable stones found 
within a ten-mile radius of Rome, and had appointed him Prefect in charge. 
The Brief furthermore prohibited stone-cutters from destroying any 
inscribed stones without Raphael’s permission. !!° | 

The excavations at the Villa Hadriana therefore were conducted in the 
context of a commonly-assumed ground-plan for renaissance reconstruction. 


109 F.S. Seni, La Villa а’ Este in Tivoli, in Memorie Storiche tratte da documenti inediti, 
(Roma: Tata Giovanni 1902), p. 53-56. 
110 тыа. p. 15-16. 
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Raphael viewed the Gothic domination of Rome as destroying the classical 
style which he regarded as true art. Ligorio shared this common assumption 
as he sought ruined statues for classical reconstruction for Hadrian’s Villa. It 
would not be surprising therefore in the course of collecting such statues 
over a wide area if there were drawn to his attention a putative classical 
statue with leonine feet in the Ager Veranus. 

First of all he would regard this as requiring classical reconstruction, but 
then Smetius would be able to inform him that it was an ecclesiastical 
artefact. He then hypothesizes that under the spot from which it has been 
dug there must be, not a classical villa ruined by the Goths but, as an 
ecclesiastical counterpart, un’altra chiesa dall’eretici rovinata. It should be 
noted, moreover, that Fulvio Orsini bears testimony to the fact that the Villa 
Hadriana was not the only destination for ruined statues being actively 
recovered and reconstructed during this period.!!! There was thus a quite 
general transportation to and from that locatility and from a wide range of 
locations of unidentifiable headless and mutilated statues (licet nonnullis 
literae tantum, deiectis vetustate capitibus) on that side of Rome. If such 
statues were being actively recovered and brought to Rome from Tivoli 
itself, then there is no reason to doubt that a similar process was true of 
locations in the vicinity of the via Tiburtina far nearer to Rome. 

We know that the site excavated by De Rossi had attracted attention in 
the century before Ligorio. Any hope that the shrine whose name, as we 
have seen, had slipped out of later editions of the De Mirabilibus (1 B 
2.3.1.10-13) might be re-identified had lapsed when Martin V in 1425 issued 
the Brief for the reconstruction of the Lateran pavement, as we have already 
mentioned, as a result of which the titulus was removed from the entrance. 
We see therefore once again that the site was thus quite unidentifiable by 
Ligorio’s time. But it was worked for stones, so that it was quite plausible 
that it should have been one of the localities whose ruins attracted Ligorio’s 
notice for his particular concerns which were classical and not ecclesiastical. 

Furthermore, we have direct evidence that some time prior to 1553 
Ligorio observed the ruins of an unnamed church in the area of the Castro 
Pretorio, and to this we now turn. 


1B 2.4.3. The ruined church in the Castro Pretorio 

Ligorio published in 1553 his Libro delle Antichita di Roma under the pa- 
tronage of Julius III. Here we have described the location of the Castro 
Pretorio described in words that mirror that of the un’altra chiesa dall’ 
eretici rovinata (1 B 2.3.3). Il castro pretorio is located tra la via 


111 Fulvius Ursinus, Imagines et Elogia Virorum Illustrium, etc., (Lafrery-Formeis: Rome 
1570), p. 6: "Ex iis autem quos impressimus, Hermis (sic enim statuas illas quadratas sine 
manibus, et pedibus nominandas esse existimamus) multi sunt superioribus annis ex Hadriani 
villa Tiburtina eruti, et Romam inde translati: licet nonnullis literae tantum, deiectis vetustate 
capitibus, supersint.." 
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Nomentana e Tiburtina... overo alloggiamento della guardia de gli Imper- 
atori. He then continues: 


The Castrum was made of the most beautiful walls of brick, and of opus 
reticulatum, with painted appartments, with a most beautiful porch of columns 
made of cement, stuccoed over with supreme care, just as one sees in some 
fragments found beneath the ruins, other than those which are from modern 
church buildings after whose time everything noble has been subjected to our 
saints and to our Redeemer, Jesus Christ. In a place where there was such a 
church building there had been a church dedicated to one of our saints (but at 
what time did he live?) now the ancient and the modern church was 
devastated, and the entire site overgrown with vines and flattened.!12 


This ruined ancient church, the fragments of whose remains were distin- 
guished by Ligorio from those of the Castro Pretorio itself and a more mod- 
ern church, could or could not have been that mentioned by Ligorio in 
Naples XIII ms. B.7 p. 424 (1A 3) and subsequently discoverd in Msg. 
Gori’s vineyard. But at very least this passage shows a real interest at the 
time of the construction of the Villa Hadriana of pre-critical renaissance 
excavations on Ligorio’s part. If however he is recording the first discovery 
of the altra chiesa dall’ eretici rovinata, then his inability to name it reveals 
no prejudiced disposition on his part to associate Hippolytus with that 
locality and so to devise on such a basis a fiction about the original location 
of the Statue. 


1B 2.4.4. Ligorio’s interest in classical herms 

What Ligorio had been searching for at this time, over a wide area, for the 
Villa Hadriana and the Villa Julia and other places where classical civiliza- 
tion was to be reconstructed from the rubble, were herms, and other Statues, 
with Greek inscriptions, which, as we have seen, were in such short sup- 
ply.!!3 The number of herms with Greek inscriptions was small. There was 
for example the herm of Theophrastus in the Palazzo Maximus at S. 


112 Pirro Ligorio, Libro delle Antichita di Roma, (Venetia 1553), p. 24: “Il Castro fu di 
bellissimi muri fatti di mattoni, e d’opera reticolata, con le stanze dipinte, con un bellissimo 
portico di colonne fatte di cimento, stuccate de sopra con somma diligentia, secondo che si vede 
per alcuni pezzi trovati sotto le rovine, oltre quelli che sono ne tempii moderni, poi che ogni 
cosa de gentile fü sottoposta alli nostri santi, e al nostro Redentore Giesu Christo. Nel luogo, 
dove era quel tempio, fu fatta una chiesa dedicata à uno di nostri santi (ma secondo che’! tempo 
è solito di fare) hora è annullata l'antica, e la moderna chiesa; e tutto’! sito è occupato di vigne, 
e fatto piano." See also Ligorio as an authority on the site of the Castro Pretorio in Andrea 
Fulvio, L'Antichità di Roma, (Francini: Venetia 1588), p. 200: “Ma Pirro Ligorio Napolitano, 
che à tempi nostri fu buon Pittore, e eccellente disegnatore, antiquario, e architetto, nella 
Chorografia, ó disegno di Roma antica ch'egli produsse, la quale fino hoggi in molti luoghi si 
vede, locó i Castri Pretorii dentro le mura di Roma." 

3 Ch. Hülsen, Die Hermeninschriften Berühmter Griechen und die ikonographischen 
Sammlungen des XVI Jahrhunderts, in Mitteilungen des k. D. Archeologischen Instituts Rom 
(Roma: Lincei 1901) Bd. XVI p. 123-208 and plates VII and VII. 
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Pantaleus. There was also a statue of Philemon with an inscription men- 
tioned by Piero Valeriano, who is a reliable witness.!!4 

Pighius, a well-known associate of Smetius and Ligorio during his period 
in Rome, which corresponds to the period under discussion (1547-1555), 
saw stone figures at the latebrae at Tivoli (= S. Maria in Pisone) which he 
encouraged Julius III to use for the building of his new villa in front of the 
Porta del Popolo. Indeed, Pighius had assisted Smetius in the decipherment 
of the tables on the Statue.!!? These figures were truncated herms with 
names such as Themistocles, Miltiades, Isocrates, Heraclitius, Aristogiton 
etc. They were transported to Julius III’s house “on the Flaminian way on 
this side of the Milvian Bridge (ad flaminiam viam citra pontem Mulvium)" 
from where Hadrian had originally located them in his villa at Tivoli.!!¢ 
Thus Pighius, a transcriber of the inscriptions on the Statue along with 
Smetius substantiates his and Ligorio's interest at that time in Greek statues, 
and in herms in particular. That interest was moreover focused on Tivoli 
itself, some twenty miles out along the via Tiburtina. 

To be sure, in 1901 Hülsen mistrusted Pighius' account because it had 
possibly come from Ligorio himself, on the grounds of the latter's notoriety 
at that time as the forger of inscriptions and statues. He claimed rather that 
the herms had come from the Villa Julia.!! But Hüslen wrote before the re- 
habilitation of Ligorio's general reliability, outside of the special contexts 
that we have described, attested by the work of Mitchell and Mandowsky 
that we have been following. Guarducci cannot simply resurrect the pre- 
Mandowskyan scepticism about Ligorio simply to sustain her preconceived 
position. 

Ligorio clearly therefore had a known and much publicized interest in the 
recovery of herms and other kinds of statues that was vigorously achieving 
results around 1551, as we have seen. It is by no means implausible that his 
attention should be drawn to a mutilated Statue in ruins from which stones 
had already been taken earlier for the pavement of the Lateran basilica and 
which was clearly already in use as a quarry for stones for such purposes, on 
the road to Tivoli where he was at this time engaged on the restoration of 
Hadrian's Villa. There is no reason why, as we have seen, that he should 
have invented such a location for an ecclesiastical artefact in which he had 
otherwise no interest, in view of his aims to restore the artefacts of classical 


114 Ibid. p. 125. 

115 Smetius (1588) ff. 27 and 38 cited by Guarducci (1989) p. 65. 

116 *Colligi ex fragmentis, quae nuper ibidem vidi cum titulis adhuc suis, utpote 
Themistoclis, Cimonis, Alcibiadis, Isocratis, Aeschinis, Aristotelis, Carneadis, Aristogitonis, et 
Aristophanis... plurimas eius generis statuas a Graecis in villam suam Tiburtinam transtulisse 
Hadrianum imperatorem colligo ex fragmentis." Pighius, Imagines, quoted Hülsen (1901) p. 
127. 

117 Pighius Imagines p. 34-42: "Pyrrhus Ligorius Neapolitanus a quo multa accepimus quae 
ad huius libri institutum pertinent." cf Hülsen (1901) p. 141. 
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civilisation. While it is true that Pighius did not include this Statue in his 
drawings of the herms found at Tivoli, this may be accounted for by the ab- 
sence of classical relevance. 


1B 2.4.5. Ligorio and the Leonine Statues in Vat. Lat. 3439 
Where a drawing of the Statue does occur is in Vat. Lat. 3439 of Fulvius 
Orsinus. Now this manuscript is clearly related to Ligorio’s Naples 
manuscript.!!8 Dated somewhere between 1564 and 1570, it incorporates 
many items of the Naples manuscript completed in 1553.119 Guarducci has 
identified the Statue as originally female in form, correctly, as we shall 
argue shortly. The Statue also is characterized by lions’ heads on the two 
arms, and lions’ paws at each of their feet. Now the one ecclesiastical Statue 
sticks out like a sore thumb in both the manuscript of Orsinus (Vat. Lat. 
3439) and Ligorio amongst the general classical examples. Its presence in 
Orsinus can only be there, set in reverse for printing, because of the features 
that it shares in common with pagan statues, namely the leonine features of 
the chair and the feminine figure seated there. !2° 

Both Ligorio and Orsinus were thus clearly interested in statues of this 
kind as well as herms at this time. The Naples ms. (Mandowsky (1963) cat. 
17 p. 63) shows mutilated drawings of a seated female dedicated to Deae 
Syriae with two lions seated at the foot of her chair, which is replicated in 
Vat. Lat. 3439 fol. 120.!?! Furthermore Folio 92 of the latter shows a 
drawing of two female figures with the right bust exposed, each of whom are 
wearing boots with leonine figures around their tops. In fol. 99, above the 
inscription: Віос: tò čv үлокътӧ Өоуғїу Droyia, we can see a female 
reclining on a chaise-longue with right breast almost bare. There is 
furthermore a table with three leonine legs. On the bends in the legs lions’ 
heads are drawn and the feet of the legs are lions’ paws, just like the feet and 
sides of the chair of the Statue. Such a motif is also continued in folios 100, 


118 P, de Nolhac, Notes sur Pirro Ligorio, in Mélanges Léon Renier, in Bibliothèque de l’E- 
cole des Hautes Etudes 73 (Paris: Vieweg 1887), p. 263: "Ligorio avait exécuté pour lui un 
grand nombre de dessins à la plume d’ aprés |’ antique... Ils ont été réunis dans un recueil 
célébre, ot Borghesi a reconnu le premier la main de Ligorio, et qui a été plusies fois depuis 
utilise par la science; j’ ai nommé le 3429.” 

119 Mandowsky and Mitchell (1963) catalogue no. 62 must have been included before the 
death o Julius III (1555) as it refers to "nostro signore Giulio tertio." 

0 P. de Nolhac, La Bibliothéque de Fulvio Orsini, in Bibliothéque de l'École de Hautes 
Es 64 (Paris: Bouillon and Vieweg 1887), p. 23: “Un archéologue... le trop fameux Pirro 
Ligorio, avait entretenu avec Orsini des rapports assez suivis, et exécuté pour lui un grand nom- 
bre de dessins à la plume d’aprés l'antique. Ces ceuvres, presque toutes assez soignées, 
représentent des bas-reliefs, statues, cippes, utensiles, meubles, etc., et comprennent des 
restitutions et plans d'édifices, des croquois de monuments, des inscriptions et les fragments du 
plan de Rome au Capitole. Ils ont été réunis dans un recueil célébre, ой Borghesi a reconnu le 
premier la main de Ligorio... j'ai nommé le 3439...” 

1 A similar motif is found in cat. no. 5 Juppiter Dolchenus, where there is a bull rather 
than a lion on either side of a chair. Mandowsky and Mitchell (1963) p. 17. 
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107-110, and 114. The herm depicted in folio 124v ХАПФО EPEXIA, was 
also mentioned in the Naples ms. as destined for the Belvedere Theatre. !22 

Ligorio’s interest in finding and unearthing, not simply ruined herms, but 
ruined female statues with leonine features—an interest which Orsinus 
shares and extends—is clearly witnessed therefore in the Naples ms. and 
Vat. Lat. 3439. Sappho Eresia was intended for the Belvedere Theatre, like 
the Statue itself according to the Turin ms.!? As such the Statue is of a piece 
with the unearthing of other such finds, sought by Ligorio for similar 
purposes, whilst working from 1549-1553 on the Villa Hadriana.!?* As 
Mandowsky and Mitchell remind us: “Most of the items in Naples XIII B.7 
came from Rome or from the route between Naples and Rome where 
Ligorio was on home ground.”!2> Though the feminine features of the Statue 
and the leonine feet would have commended it to Ligorio, the ecclesiastical 
character, revealed by Smetius’ decipherment and translation of the Greek 
inscriptions, would have left him somewhat at a loss where to place it in his 
grand classical scheme. 

The position of the Statue in the Belvedere Theatre would therefore have 
been an afterthought rather than a premeditated spot for a Statue whose loca- 
tion had been forged. Even then Ligorio still had to find a relevance for it 
with reference to the classical ambience of Aelius Aristeides. If such classi- 
cal motifs as the leonine feet and the half-bare breasted female were well 
known as the interests of the circle of Ligorio and Orsinus, it is highly prob- 
able that such an artefact as the Statue would have been brought to Ligorio's 
notice from a site on left hand side the via Tiburtina which was the road to 
Tivoli and therefore to the scene of Ligorio's reconstruction of the Villa 
Hadriana for his patron Ippolito d' Este. That the Statue would have been 
brought to Ligorio's notice rather than sought out by him is more probable 
in view of the fact that his interests were always classical and never patristic. 


We have thus submitted Guarducci's claims regarding the allegedly ficti- 
tious location of Ligorio's discovery to such searching analysis because the 
location is vital to our interpretation of the character and significance of the 


122 Mandowsky and Mitchell (1963) p. 140 Appendix III. 

123 J.A. II 10, p.12: “Costui [sc. Elio Aristide] scrisse le lodi di Roma... et per premio i 
Romani li posero la statua in Capitoglio, che per haventura potrebbe esser' la sudetta che si 
trova nel palazzo Apostolico, presso la imagine di Hippolito vescovo portuense, restaurata dal 
medesimo pontefice Maximo per essenti scritto nei lati della sua sedia alcune cose belle, come 
le feste delli Hebrei.” Quoted by Guarducci (1977) p. 18-19. See also Mandowski (1963) p. 
123-124. 

124 In Mandowsky and Mitchell’s (1963) catalogue we have the following herms from 
Tivoli and its environs: no. 79 Heracleitus. (^Fü anche nella villa Caiana o Germania 
Tiburtina," Ligorio Turin 23 p. 42), which Pighius drew independently and located there also; 
no. 81 Aristogiton; no. 83 Thales (Esquiline Turin 23 p. 100 Ursinus Tivoli); no. 86 Euripides 
(headless). (Villa Hadriana Turin 23 p. 78); no. 87 Hesiod (Villa Hadriana Turin 23 p.142); no. 
143 Theophrastus (Tivoli naples Naples ms. XIII. B.7. p.405). 

125 Tbid. p. 42. 
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Statue in its original setting. Guarducci’s current argument that the Statue 
was originally feminine in form and destined originally as a monument for 
the Pantheon Library dedicated to Severus Alexander rests heavily, as we 
shall now further argue, on her success in disentangling the Statue from 
Ligorio’s original setting in the cult-centre on the via Tiburtina. We have ar- 
gued that this attempt has failed. But let us nevertheless turn to her further 
analysis, which we shall argue notwithstanding will have positive merits in 
revealing the true character of the Statue, and of the early third century 
Roman, Christian community whose icon it was. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE STATUE AND THEMISTA OF LAMPSACUS 


The role of the Statue in the Hippolytan Community 


Guarducci changed her originally favourable opinion regarding Ligorio’s 
reliability as a witness to the original location of the Statue. She has 
however been consistent in her claim that the Statue was originally feminine 
and of the grande dame of Epicurean philosophy, Themista of Lampsacus. 
In Part A of this chapter we will be exploring her more convincing case for 
this identification, and drawing conclusions of our own for the character of 
Hippolytus’ community which treasured such an artefact. We shall argue 
that, in reality, the dispute about the location of the Statue that we 
considered in Chapter 1 is a dispute about the kind of artefact that the Statue 
represents, and about the precise significance it had in the life of the Roman 
community. The original location of the Statue is important in so far as it 
relates to its original function and the significance that it bore. 

Guarducci now wishes to argue that the Statue’s original significance was 
that of a monumental tribute to the inclusive religious policy of the 
Severans, as witnessed by an account of Severus Alexander’s private chapel 
(lararium), and the purported interest of Julia Mamaea’s court in 
Christianity. This is undoubtedly why she has accepted the burden, so diffi- 
cult as we have shown, of demonstrating that its original location was in fact 
unknown, and not the cult centre on the via Tiburtina (1B 2). In that event 
she can divorce the Statue from any role in the discourse of meaning of a 
Christian community at whose centre, on the via Tiburtina, we shall argue 
that it originally stood, as the original house-church which the martyr shrine 
was to replace in course of time. 

In other words, she must set the Statue free from its usually accepted 
place of discovery if it is to bear the significance of being a monument to the 
emperor Severus Alexander, outside the community of faith, and not one 
with a significance internal to that community. In Part B we shall therefore 
be examining in detail the case in principle for the location in the Pantheon 
Library as part of the Severan cultural ambience of an alleged filo-cris- 
tianesimo, as opposed to a weaker syncretistic tolerance. We shall explore in 
this part of our chapter the critical references to our literary sources which 
might be held to establish such a strong filo-cristianesimo— as opposed to a 
weaker tolerance—in the pagan context of which Guarducci would explain 
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the significance of the Statue, external to the Hippolytan community, and 
outside the church. 


PART A. TRANSFORMATION OF THEMISTA OF LAMPSACUS 


Guarducci examined Ligorio’s two sets of notes and drawings preserved in 
the Naples and Turin libraries, to which we have already drawn attention 
(1A). In consequence she came to the conclusion that the figure, albeit muti- 
lated, was originally feminine in form, as the drawings indicated (Naples 
ms. ХШ B 7, p. 424).! In one respect she thus followed Bovini’s earlier 
comparison of the figure on the Statue with the female depiction of the 
Catechista in the catacomb of Praetextatus, who had also claimed that an 
ealier statue of a philosopher had been remodelled as a personal monument 
to Hippolytus (Plates 15 and 24).? But Guarducci was the first to regard the 
figure itself as allegorical, and not a personal depiction of a Father of the 
church of the early third century. As her account of Ligorio's restoration has 
been directly challenged, we begin with a discussion of that challenge. 


2A 1. The identification of the original with Themista 


It must be emphasized that the primary evidence for the Statue as originally 
feminine rests primarily upon Ligorio's notes and drawings, and what can 
be inferred from them regarding the Statue whose original condition had 
been guasta and malamente trattata (1A 1 footnote 5). As Guarducci has 
more recently made clear, Ligorio's restoration involved the use of two dif- 
ferent Statues with feminine features, both of which replaced whatever 
figure was originally depicted on the Chair.? But D'Onofrio's account had 
threatened to cut the link between those drawings and the mutilated Statue 
by claiming that what was described in Vat. Lat. 3965, folio 24 (1B 1 and 
1B 2.1) as il sasso dove è iscritto il Calendario greco was in fact simply a 


1 M. Guarducci, La Statua di sant’ Ippolito, in Epigrafia Greca IV (Istituto Poligrafico dello 
Stato: Roma 1978), р. 535-545; ——-, La statua di «sant' Ippolito» in Vaticano, in RPARA 
(1974-5), p. 166-170; , La Statua di «sant’Ippolito», in StEphAug 13 (1977), p. 17-30; 
—— La «Statua di sant’ Ippolito» e la sua provenienza, in StEphAug 30 (1989), р. 61-74. 

2 For the picture of the Catechista, see G. Bovini, Sant'Ippolito, dottore e martire del III 
secolo, in Coll. amici delle catacombe 15 (Città del Vaticano: Pontificio Istituto di Archeologia 
cristiana 1943), p. 79, and for its reconstruction p. 80-81. See also Plate 24. 

3 M. Guarducci, San Pietro e Sant'Ippolito: Storia di statue famose in Vaticano, (Istituto 
Poligrafico dello Stato: Roma 1991), p. 115: “Costui infatti pensó di utilizzare per la creazione 
di un «Sant'Ippolito» due mutile statue antiche assai diverse l'una dall'altra... and p. 118: “due 
mutile statue antiche, ambedue femminili, e una parte aggiunta, o fatta aggiungere, dal- 
l'ingegnoso Pirro Ligorio." See also p. 121. But cf. E. Mandowsky and C. Mitchell, Pirro 
Ligorio's Roman Antiquities. The Drawings in ms. XIII. B.7 in the National Library in Naples. 
(London: Warburg Institute 1963) p. 105 (no 101. p. 424) where it is claimed: “The head, 
shoulders, and hands are restored." For a photograph of the drawing see ibid. plate 60 a. The 
authority cited is B. Nogara, Guida ai Musei del Laterano, (Vatican: Rome 1948) p. 37. See 
also Plate 6. 
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chair, or rather a rock-like object (=il sasso), deprived of any identifiably 
seated figure except for a section of groin (bacino). Indeed he argues that 
sasso= saxum has precisely this connotation.^ The usual meaning of sasso in 
Italian is “rock” and the ruined chair would have thus resembled originally a 
piece of rock.? 

Guarducci accepts that there existed lower and upper parts of two origin- 
ally quite different statues used to reconstruct what was in the original, 
surviving chair itself. In this respect she and Ferrua are in agreement, 
despite their disagreement over the original forms and location of the 
Statue.’ Ligorio's drawings and notes thus become critical as evidence for 
what was seated on the Chair, information which an archeological analyis of 
the artefact in itself can, subsequent to its ‘restoration,’ no longer give us. If 
those drawings and notes show that the two female statues used in the 
restoration were true to the feminine figure originally seated there, then 
Guarducci’s further argument about the true character of the original 
feminine figure can proceed. If the original figure was in such a state of ruin 
that only the groin was visible, then the feminine reconstruction has no 
bearing on the original form of the seated figure. Why Ligorio placed a 
female rather than a male figure there could only then be explained, as 
D’Onofrio does, tenuously and speculatively, with reference to the effem- 
inate stereotype of a renaissance cleric perhaps typified in the attire of St. 
Laurence in one contemporary statue who also holds a book in his hand.3 

Guarducci correctly, I believe, maintains that the drawings and notebooks 
do not depict what Ligorio envisaged as a reconstruction, but what he saw in 
the ruined Statue that stood before him. What he saw and described, by con- 
trast with what was entered roughly in an account book to register a pay- 
ment (Vat. Lat. 3965, folio 24), was an imagine che siede rotta et mal 
trattata (1A 2). The drawing in the Naples ms. accompanying his descrip- 
tion shows a female torso and shoulders, apparently with one breast bare, 


4 C. D'Onofrio, Un Popolo di Statue Racconta: storie, fatti, leggende della città di Roma 
antica, medievale, moderna, (Romana Società: Rome 1990), p. 94: “Sicché, in definitiva, ne 
concludi che soltanto quel settore del bacino (che & anche di marmo diverso dagli altri due) 
assieme al seggio), ё la parte veramente originaria e originale di una figura che stava seduta... 
una figura seduta cui mancava tutta intera la parte superiore, del bacino... 

5 Ibid. p. 96: “Di antico, in tal modo, restava soltanto il bacino ed il seggio con la lunga 
scritta in greco... conciata in questo stato, la statua non appariva piü come una statua, ma 
soltanto un sasso...” 

6 See footnote 2 with which cf. D'Onofrio (1990) p. 94: “Ridotta in tali condizioni, perché 
ritornasse «statua» ora aveva bisogno di un rifacimento totale sia della parte superiore, sia di 
quelle due parti che in precedenza abbiamo riconoscuito (il che è sotto gli occhi di tutti) come 
aggiunte «moderne.»" 

A. Ferrua, Recensione [on Dal Covolo, / Severi ed il cristianesimo] in CCa 141 (1990), on 
ICUR VII, 19933-935, says, p. 409: “... l'analisi moderna fattane dai Musei Vaticani ha 
dimostrato che é un raccozzamento di pezzi diversi incoerenti sicché non si puó dedurne quale 
fosse primieramente." Therefore he feels safe in concluding: “È certo però che i cristiani del 
sec. III stimarono la statua, che allora era completa, come effigie del dottore cristiano sepolto 
nena catacomba di S. Ippolito, come dimostrano le tre epigrafi.” 

8 Ibid. p. 98 and p. 100 fig. 56. 
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which itself is dressed as a female person. Clearly the reconstruction of the 
head and the shoulders as a feminine form was suggested by a whole torso, 
and not simply a groin, which itself was feminine. Clearly this original de- 
sign, actually executed as described in the Turin ms. J.A. II,10 and III 11, 
fol. 52v as the male St. Hippolytus in 1563, was by this time changed. But 
the Naples ms. XIII B7, fol. 4245, written some ten years before, in 1553, 
had clearly shown not what was planned some ten years later, but what was 
seen to warrant the upper torso of a female person, which accordingly was 
sketched roughly (Plate 6). As we have already mentioned, that sketch was 
also found in Fulvio Orsini's ms. Vat. Lat. 3439, fol. 124a (1B 2.4.5)? 
Bertoniére noted that Ligorio's sketch in the Naples ms. shows that the 
truncated seated figure already existed and was added to, so that the lower 
portion never was an amorphous marble block.!9 

It had always been absurd, in terms of the history of Christian representa- 
tive art, to believe that, in the first half of the third century, there could have 
been constructed a marble Statue of a Father of the Church seated on a 
throne with leonine feet. Early Christian art self-consciously refused the pa- 
gan, classical models in which statuary or portraiture represented the 
individual personality that it depicted. Characteristically the early Christians 
constructed symbolic, and even cryptographic, art such as that exhibited by 
the anchor, Jonah and the Whale, loaves and fishes, etc. which contained 
their own hidden meaning regarding Christ's salvation and his spiritual 
gifts.!! 

If Toynbee and Perkins were correct in their interpretation of the iconog- 
raphy of the two rows of mausolea that stood on the Vatican hillside before 
Constantine's basilica of St. Peter, then there were pagan counterparts to 
such symbolic and cryptographic art. The floor mosaic depicting the Rape of 
Persephone, for example, in the Tomb (T) of the Quadriga, contains the tell- 
tale figure of Hermes Psychopompus which converts the whole scene into 
an allegory of the soul's escape from death. The Lunette of Tomb G in 
which is depicted the Teacher or Steward likewise has an allegorical and es- 
chatological significance. Furthermore, the famous mosaic of Christ/Apollo 
riding his chariot from the sun in the Tomb (M) of the Julii, surrounded by 
vine leaves which were no longer Bacchanalic but Eucharistic symbols, 


9 Cf. also Guarducci (1991) p. 119. 

10 G. Bertoniére, The Cult Center of the Martyr Hippolytus on the Via Tiburtina, in BAR 
International Series, 260 (1985), p. 5: "However, much of the original lower portion of the 
seated figure has been preserved today despite the reworking of some of this area by Ligorio. 
Furthermore, the sketch made by Ligorio before his work of restoration shows that he found 
this lower frontal area largely intact. Thus the Christian "adaptation" did not remove this frontal 
portion of the seated figure." 

Ё 2 NE LOWER: Art in the Early Church, (New York: Pantheon 1947), p. 24-28, 63-80 ff. See 
so 2. 
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demonstrates graphically the syncretistic ability of early Christian art to 
transform its pagan models in its own symbolic terms. !? 

But if that was the likely character of the particular example of Christian 
art that Ligorio remodelled as the Statue of Hippolytus, we must ask who or 
what was represented by the original Statue, and what was the precise nature 
of the symbol into which it was transformed by an early Christian commu- 
nity? Guarducci regards the leonine features of the protruding feet of the 
chair as typical of statuary depicting Epicurus and his philosophic disciples. 
The lion was characteristic of Samian art and of art in South-West Asia 
Minor, and Samos was Epicurus’ birthplace. Such Statues were found 
exposed in the Epicurean кўлос̧, the characteristic meeting place of an 
Epicurean school. It is attractive, given the feminine features of the 
drawings of the unreconstructed Statue, and indeed the shape and folds of its 
robe as it stands today, particularly at the hem around the feet, to connect 
the original with a female Epicurean philosopher.!? 

The "representative" figure of the lady philosopher, in a philosophical 
school that accepted women and men equally, was, as can be ascertained 
from the literature, the figure of Themista of Lampsacus, wife of Leontius, 
whose correspondence with Epicurus is quoted in Diogenes Laertius, and to 
whom the former dedicated a book. Cicero and Seneca mention her as a fa- 
mous Epicurean philosopher, and so her fame spread to the Roman as well 
as Greek world. Guarducci concludes that this particular copy of her Statue 
could have been executed at Rome, to judge from the stylistic characteristics 
of the leonine throne, at the beginning of the second-century in the age of 
Trajan or, latest, Hadrian (117-138). It was Themista, therefore, whom the 
Statue originally depicted. 

It must be noted that the general existence of statues of Themista is a 
matter of conjecture. It will be well therefore for us to look more carefully at 
the stages in her argument that produce this conjectural conclusion. Having 
thus shown the original character of the Statue (2A 1) we shall at a later 
point be then in a position to discuss into what arguably such a Statue 
underwent a process of symbolic transformation in the immagination of 
Hippolytus’? community (2A 2). 


2A 1.1. The archaeology of the identification with Themista 

Guarducci does not produce any examples of photographs of any figure of 
Themista herself.!^ Rather she produces photographs of Epicurus' statue at 
Athens, itself naturally a male figure, seated on a chair with lions heads and 
feet decorating its arms and legs (fig. 9 p. 175). Furthermore all the surviv- 


12 у. Toynbee and J. Ward Perkins, The Shrine of St. Peter and the Vatican Excavations, 
(London: Longmans Green 1956), p. 75-96, 109-117. 

13 Guarducci (1974-5) p. 180-182; Guarducci (1977) p. 19-20, 30; Guarduci (1978) p. 536; 
Guarducci (1989) p. 62-63. 

14 Guarducci (1974-5) p. 175-178 cf. (1991) p. 118-119, figs. 45-46. 
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ing statues are male. The ‘Epicurus’ from Athens has by its side an unnamed 
male philosopher (fig. 10 p. 175) also on a chair with leonine features. 
Further examples of Epicurus are found in the Archaeological Museum of 
Florence (fig. 11-12 p. 177) and of an unnamed male philosopher from the 
Capitol Museum at Rome (fig. 13 p. 177). The National Museum of Naples 
furnishes us with a statue of Metrodorus of Lampsacus, and the museum at 
Ostia a statue of Ermacus of Mytilene (figs 14 and 15 p. 178). Both have 
chairs with leonine features, and both were known members of Epicurus’ 
school, the latter succeeding to the headship. Other examples have been 
found at Ince Blundell Hall in Lancashire, and in the American Embassy in 
Rome which today stands on the site of the Villa Margherita. !> 

Thus the association with Epicurus and his disciples of seated leonine 
statues is proven. The problem with this particular Statue is that it is femi- 
nine in form. The folds of the robes and the hemline are almost stereotypes 
of female clothing in Roman statuary (fig. 7 p. 169). Moreover, the “supple 
line of the neck” observed by Mariani in the drawings, traces of an abdomen 
with remains of an umbilical cord covered with a light layer of material a 
part of which is still visible, etc. point conclusively in this direction (Plate 
1).1° One conclusion is that the Statue was originally that of a goddess. We 
have already made reference to Deae Syriae which Ligorio’s Naples’ ms. 
shares in common with that of Orsinus (1B 2.4.4). There is, for example, a 
statue of Athena on a throne with leonine feet discovered in the theatre of 
Dionysius at Athens.!? But according to the drawing, and corresponding to 
the reconstructed Statue, this female figure holds a volume between her 
hands so that a goddess cannot be implied.!? 

The veneration of Epicurus' school was for their master and his 
associates rather than for the gods who were present but with a highly 
reduced significance in his atomic universe.!? Cicero makes the Epicurean 
Pomponius mention that he could not forget his master though dead because 
of the pictures of him that his disciples possessed along with likenesses on 
drinking cups and rings. Pliny, in lamenting the decline of living 


15 тыа. p. 176. See also G.M.A. Richter, The Portraits of the Greeks, (London: Phaidon 
1965), figs 1212-1213, 1216-1217, upon which latter an alien head has been reconstructed as in 
Ligorio's case. 

Guarducci (1977) p. 21: “Le braccia infatti si addicono più ad una donna che ad un 
uomo; decisamente femminile poi (osserva giustamente il Mariani) ё la linea flessuosa del 
collo,". and p. 29: “... P addome con indicazione dell’ ombelico era.. ricoperto di stoffa leggera 
(una zona di esso é ancora visibile nell'originale... la femminiltà risulta anche dalla ri- 
un a disegno delle braccia, dei seni, del collo.” See also Guarducci (1974-75) p. 167- 
169. 

17 A. Giuliano et. al., Villa Adriana, (Roma: Silvana 1988), p. 52. 

18 Guarducci (1991) p. 120-121. 

19 A J. Festiguére, Epicurus and his Gods, (Oxford: B. Blackwell, 1955) and C. Bailey, The 
Greek Atomists and Epicurus, (Oxford: Clarendon Press 1928), p. 438-481. 

20 Cicero, De Fin., V, 1, 3: “...nec tamen Epicuri licet oblivisci, si cupiam, cuius imaginem 
non modo in tabulis nostri familiares sed etiam in poculis et in anulis habent." 
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portraiture, also mentions representations (Epicuri voltus) of Epicurus 
displayed in bedrooms and carried around on their persons, though the 
reference here is clearly to medallions rather than statues.2! Guarducci thus 
seeks a female equivalent of Epicurus, as a venerated teacher of his school, 
as the person depicted on the original Statue. 

The one name that fulfilled such a feminine role was Themista of 
Lampsacus, whose significance is, however, identified in literary rather than 
archaeological remains. We shall now examine the relevant literary refer- 
ences. 


2A 1.2. The literary identification with Themista 

Cicero, in the dialogue already mentioned, rebukes the Epicurean Torquatus 
for following the principle of pleasure, which has never produced examples 
of the self-denying heroism of Lycurgus, Solon and others. One should talk 
of such men as these rather than of great volumes about Themista (quam 
tantis voluminibus de Themista). Cicero is referring here neither to volumes 
“dedicated to Themista” in the sense of their authors mentioning their com- 
position in her honour, despite what Rackham's translation might otherwise 
suggest, nor is the reference to books about her teaching as a philosopher.” 
There was one teacher in the Epicurean school, Epicurus. Themista is intro- 
duced rather as a symbolic figure—almost as the Greek counterpart of ef- 
feminate pleasure to the masculinity of Stoic philosophy in Roman hands.” 
It would be difficult therefore from this passage alone to infer that Themista 
was the kind of person with whom to identify hypothetically an originally 
headless statue. 

Cicero also seems to make similar symbolic use of Themista in his attack 
on Piso. The latter ought not to reproach those who desired the laurel crown 
because their military successes were small any more than despise his own 
great accomplishments in this field won by himself with little dangers. He 
indeed does not despise these granted that he is “wiser than Themista (sis 
licet Themista sapientior).” Once again the contrast is between Themista as 
the representative of Epicurean pleasure on the one hand, and the self-sacri- 
fice leading to great Roman military achievements on the other.?^ Once 


21 Pliny, H.N., XXXV, 2,5: "Itaque nullius effigie vivente imagines pecuniae, non suas 
reliquunt. lidem palaestrae athletarum imaginibus et ceromata sua exornant, Epicuri voltus per 
cubicula gestant et circumferunt secum." 

22 Cicero De Fin. II, 21,68: “Would it not be better to talk of these rather than devote those 
pully volumes to Themista.” (My italics) 

3 тыа. II, 21,67-68: *Numqam audivi in Epicuri schola Lycurgum, Solonem, Miltiadem, 
Themistoclem, Epaminondam nominari, qui in ore sunt ceterorum philosophorum omnium. 
Nunc vero, quoniam haec nos etiam tractare coepimus, suppeditabit nobis Atticus noster e 
thesauris suis quos et quantos viros! Nonne melius est de his aliquid quam tantis voluminibus 
de Themista loqui? Sint ista Graecorum; quamquam ab iis philosophiam et omnes ingenuas 
disciplinas habemus; sed tamen est aliquid quod nobis non liceat, liceat illis." 

4 Cicero, In Pis., 26,63: Quos si reprehendis quod cupidi coronae laureae fuerint, cum 
bella aut parva aut nulla gessissent, tu, tantis nationibus subactis, tantis rebus gestis minime 
fructum laborum tuorum, praemia periculorum, virtutis insignia contemnere debuisti. Neque 
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again Themista is used not by an adherent of Epicurus himself as a great ex- 
ponent of his philosophy, but by a critic to emphasize the femininity of the 
Greek school in contrast with masculine Roman virtues. 

However, we do have a reference to Themista in Diogenes Laertius, in- 
dicative of her importance, from what must originally have come from an 
Epicurean source. We have mention, immediately following the record of 
Epicurus’ death from paralysis, of “Leonteus of Lampsacus, and his wife 
Themista, to whom Epicurus wrote letters.”25 A book was dedicated to her 
with the title NeokAf(g npóg Өєшістау, who was another disciple of 
Epicurus.2° We will have occasion to treat in greater detail (7B 5.2) the 
significance of letter writing in Diogenes' work which itself parallels the 
letter writing of the :a50yai of James and Peter in the Clementines.?? Both 
Leonteus and Themista are described as &AAöyınoı, as аге the successors of 
the apostles (Clement Cor., 44,4), and the usual formula applies throughout 
the list that they head (SvadeEcpevoc... бу S:e5éEat0).28 As clearly one who is 
ёААбүшос and included in the ötadoxn, Themista could therefore, as 
Guarducci suggests, have been, on Diogenes’ evidence, the subject of an 
Epicurean statue with leonine feet which Ligorio was to reconstruct. But 
what of Christian writers themselves? 


2A 2. Early Christianity and Themista of Lampsacus 


Despite the general antagonism of the Church Fathers against Epicurus and 
his school, Themista is mentioned by Clement of Alexandria favourably. 
Such a favourable mention helps to explain why an Epicurean statue could 
be taken over by Hippolytus’ Christian community. Affective acknow- 
ledgment can sometimes accompany cognitive rejection, and we shall argue 
that such affective affinity could exist between the school of Jesus, 
represented for example by the Johannine community, and the school of 
Epicurus. Clement reflects his conviction that philosophy was the school- 
master bringing the Greek to Christ as the Law had the Jews when he gives 
a list of names of distinguished women, beginning with Judith, Esther, and 
Susanna, in the middle of which come Greek heroines too. His purpose is to 


vero contempsisti, sis licet Themista sapientior, sed os tuum ferreum senatus convicio verberari 
noluisti.” 
25 Diogenes Laertius, Succ., 10, 25: eteAevta. de ma.poAdvoer, yev Óuevoc iKavög буйр. 
A£OV TUG Œ Ларуактудс OLO Ws Kat Тү WOTOV yov) Өєрісто, трос Ñy кол үёүрофєу ó 
'Елікоорос. For the letter to Themista see X,5. 
26 Ibid. 10, 28; Guarducci (1974--5) p. 181. - 
27 See also A. Brent, Diogenes Laertius and the Apostolic Succession, in JEH 44,3 (1993), 
p. 375-380. 
28 Тыа. 10,25: кої о%то1 pév EAAöyınoı, фу Av koi Полостратос ó SadeEcpeEvoc 
"Ephapxov ov d1edéEato Atovvotoc: Ov BacıAelöng... 
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show that “it is possible for a man as well a woman to participate in this 
perfection.”?? 

We can thus see that there is substance to Guarducci’s conjecture that the 
Statue was originally a female counterpart to a statue of Epicurus in the 
krog, and that the female figure in question was that of Themista. The ref- 
erences in Cicero would not themselves have suggested the existence of 
such a statue. But those of Diogenes Laertius and Clement of Alexandria 
make its hypothetical existence plausible, even though no actual statues 
have as yet been discovered apart from the one reconstructed by Ligorio as 
Hippolytus. It would also explain Cicero’s references to Themista as the 
corporate embodiment of the Epicurean school, and as such meriting 
iconographic expression evocative of affective response. 

Moreover, if the Statue originally had been that of a lady philosopher and 
not a goddess, this would make it clearer as to how a Christian community 
at Rome in the early third century could have taken over the Statue and 
inscribed it with paschal and easter calendars and a list of titles of works. 
Such a statue, in view of the assumptions of early Christian art, could only 
be given an allegorical meaning, but indeed the figure itself, as Cicero’s 
allusions make clear, would already have symbolised the spirit and ethos of 
a philosophical school rather than representing the personality of an 
individual. The iconographic and allegorical assumptions were already there 
in the pagan artefact which eased the way for its Christian re-interpretation. 
But as prima facie an Epicurean statue of a human lady representing the 
spirit of Epicurus’ school might not appear any more acceptable to a 
Christian community than one of a goddess, we must now examine more 
closely the possible grounds for its acceptance and use by Hippolytus’ 
community. 


2A 2.1. Christianity and the school of Epicurus 

One solution to the problem is that Ligorio’s was not the first reconstruction. 
There are examples of heads of Marcus Aurelius placed upon female 
figures. Pliny criticises the decline of the custom of transmitting exact like- 
nesses in portraiture. Not only is there very little difference between the fig- 
ures shown in silver designs on bronze monuments commemorating a par- 
ticular individual, but “heads of statues are exchanged for others (statuarum 
capita permutantur).”° It is possible therefore that, for example, a statue of 
Athena seated on a leonine throne, of which we have seen there are exam- 


29 Clement, Stromat. 4,19: TAÚTNG TOL тўс TEAELOTH TOG Ёбксту é En ions pev &vópi é En 
long бё xoi YOVOLKL wetoAaPerv... Now pv кой OEMOTÒ T] ZoXAov, Тү Лоруоктуя, ў 
Agoyteas үоут| тоб AgpyaKnvod, то’ Ermkodpeia, ёфіЛософет... 

0 Pliny Н.М. XXXV, 2,4: “Imaginum quidem pictura, qua maxime similes in aevum 
NL figurae, in totum exolevit. aerei ponuntur clipei argentea facie, surdo figurarum 
discrimine; statuarum capita permutantur, volgatis iam pridem salibus etiam carminum. adeo 
materiam conspici malunt omnes quam se nosci..." 
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ples, could have been decapitated and reused by the Hippolytan community, 
or indeed a statue of Themista such as Guarducci hypothesizes—soundly, as 
I believe—to have existed. 

There are however good grounds for rejecting a pre-Ligorian reconstruc- 
tion of the original. Notwithstanding examples of reused statues from the 
time of Caligula and Nero, in the age of Alexander Severus marble was 
abundant. There was therefore no need to re-use older monuments and to re- 
model them.?! Furthermore, the existence of the head of a church leader of 
the early third century on an earlier statue is quite incongruous with what we 
know about early Christian iconography which was symbolic and allegorical 
and not representative, as we have seen (2A 1). If however it is difficult to 
believe that a Christian group could have taken over the statue of a goddess, 
is it any easier to believe that they felt at home with an Epicurean statue of 
a lady philosopher? 

Guarducci at this point has made too much of the implacable Christian 
opposition to atomistic and ethical Epicureanism, and so concluded that it 
was only with extreme difficulty that they could ever have taken over and 
made into their own artefact such a such a statue. Guarducci may be 
substantively correct in so far as, at the level of formally articulated 
doctrines, the Christian faith was incompatible with Epicureanism and 
according condemned by Fathers such as Tertullian.?? But as we have seen, 
Clement of Alexandria at least was able, contemporaneously with 
Hippolytus, to disengage his admiration for Themista as a person, whom he 
includes with Esther, Judith, and Susanna as a seeker after the pre-existent 
Aöyog in their use of reason, from the epistemological and ethical 
assumptions made by their philosophy. 

Moreover, recent work has pointed out that at the level of community 
ethos and organisation there are formal comparisons to be made uniquely 
between the school of Epicurus and Christian schools of the late first and 
second centuries. Simpson notes that though "there were fundamental 
antitheses between Epicurean mechanistic materialism and Christian 
providential theism... temperamentally... they were not dissimilar." Indeed 
he argued that both Octavius, and Minucius in the Octavius, are converted 
Epicureans and not Stoics as is commonly believed.? Seen from the 


31 Guarducci (1977) p. 20. 

32 Tertullian, De Anima 46,2: "Vana in totum somnia Epicurus iudicavit liberans a negotiis 
un et dissolvens ordinem rerum et in passivitate omnia spargens, ut eventui exposita et 
ortuita.” 

33 A.D. Simpson, Epicureans, Christians and Atheists in the Second Century, in 
Transactions of the American Philological Association LXXII (1941), p. 372-381. The full 
quote is :““There were fundamental antitheses between Epicurean mechanistic materialism and 
Christian providential theism, between Epicuran tranquility in accepting annihilation at death 
and Christian confidence in joyous immortality... Temperamentally however they were not 
dissimilar, for both showed themselves impatient with sham, certain of their own convictions, 
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external pagan standpoint, both Epicurean and Christian schools seemed 
similar both in ethos and in particular charges brought against them. Both 
vigorously rebutted the accusations of atheism, and both asserted free-will 
as the foundation for ethics against Stoicism.?^ 

But more specifically, there is a connection between the ethos of the 
Epicurean school and the community represented by the Johannine literature 
in the New Testament. 


2A 2.2. Epicurus and the Johannine School 

Culpepper has argued that “Epicurus’ garden was probably the first philo- 
sophical school intentionally established by its founder."?? Around both the 
discourses and personality of Epicurus there arose a devotion by his follow- 
ers unmatched by those of Plato, Aristotle, or Chrysippus. He wrote epito- 
mes of his work and required his students to commit them to memory, and 
Cicero mentions the коріол óta or “authoritative doctrines". (De Fin. 2, 
20)3° A pertinent example of this devotion is Lucretius, who describes 
Epicurus as a semi-divine figure who has personally redeemed his followers 
from the fear of death by means of the atomic theory that establishes that 
death is disintegration and the after-life an illusion. 

As Culpepper further notes, téxva and фіАо1 were the characteristic de- 
scriptions of members of the sect/school—9¢iAou in relation to each other, 
тёкуа in relation to Epicurus who is called nætńp (Lucretius Rer. Nat. 
3,9)—who gathered for a common banquet. The ethos of calm friendship at 
a common meal, is characteristic of the community of the Fourth Gospel as 
found in the Farewell discourses (Jn. 14-16). $iAog is used specifically of 
members of the community of Jesus in Jn. 11, 11; 15, 13-15, and 3 Jn. 15. 
tékva is similarly used in Jn. 1, 12; 11, 52 and throughout the Johannine 
epistles.?’ Epicurus in his Will mentions a common meal on the twentieth of 
each month in honour of himself and Metrodorus and also the celebration of 
his birthday once a year (Diogenes Laertius, Succ. X, 18,22). Such sent- 
iments of personal thanksgiving to Epicurus were therefore orchestrated and 
developed generally by members of his school. 


willing to challenge commonly accepted ideas, and believers in the practical value of 
community living." p. 379. 

34 Ibid. p. 373-375. Simpson compares Lucian, Juppiter Tragoedus, 4: кой, © рёу Adc [0 

'Emo)peiog] оёт’ eivai Өғо?с ёфоскєу оёте SAWS то yvyvópeva EmoKoneiv ñ 

Svatattew and Minucius Felix, Octavius, 19,8: “Etiam Epicurus ille, qui deos aut otiosos 
fingit aut nullos, naturam tamen superponit" with Justin Apol. I, 13,1: @Өєо1 рёу ov óc ODK 
Eopev, тоу Ónpiovpyóv todde тоб ravtòç ceBópevot or I, 6,1: EvOev бё кой 00ғ01 
xekATjie0a: xol ópoAoyoüpev THV ToLOVTWV vopiopuévov Өєфбу @0ғ01 Elva... and 
Athenagoras Legatio 4: ob« £opev 0001. 

35 R.A. Culpepper, The Johannine School: An evaluation of the Johannine-School hy- 
pothesis based on an investigation of the nature of ancient schools, in Society for Biblical 
Literature DS 26, (Missoula Montana: Scholars Press 1975), p. 101. 

36 Ibid. p. 108. 

37 | Jn 3, 1-2, 10; 5, 2; 2 Jn. 1, 4, 13; 3 Jn. 4, cf. Culpepper (1975) p. 272-273. 
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So far our discussion would connect the ethos of the Johannine commu- 
nity with that of Epicureanism and therefore with the feelings and emotions 
associated with Themista’s Statue. But there would appear to be some more 
specific links with Hippolytus’ community in itself, and not through its 
links, albeit complex, with the Johannine community, and to these links we 
now turn. 


2A 2.3. Epicurean ethos and the Hippolytan community 

As лроєстос of his school, Epicurus seems to have received “first fruits 
(блорҳойї) for the care of his sacred body, both for himself and his children 
(eig тђу тоб iepoo соротос Bepaneiav, ©лёр TE офтоб кой tékvæv),”38 and 
this practice seems to be reflected in the injunctions regarding what is to be 
given to bishops in Ap. Trad. 31, as we shall discuss in greater detail later (6 
C 4). Culpepper considers that “the words "sect" or "cult" describe some 
aspects of the Garden better than “school”.”?? We shall argue later in greater 
detail (7 B 5.1) that the Hippolytan sacerdotal image of the bishop as high- 
priest are his or his community's imposition on the original, Irenaean 
teaching model. Furthermore, DeWitt has argued that the Epicurean school 
was organised hierarchically, with Epicurus as ó oóQoc, but beneath him 
Metrodorus, Hermarchus, and Plyaenus as $1A6c0$ot or kxa8myeuóvec, with 
kaanynrat as next in rank. These taught two groups of pupils, the соутӨєїс 
and the katackevaķóuevor.* The latter is of course the Greek equivalent of 
the Latin word catechumeni. Given, as we shall see in chapter 6, the external 
appearance of second century Christian communities at Rome to a collection 
of rival philosophical schools, we do well to note the common ethos of such 
schools bears comparison to that of Epicurus. But we see here in the 
hierarchical organisation which places a catechumen at the lowest rung of 
learner and catechist at the lowest rung of teacher a specific parallel with 
what the Ap. Trad. 15, 17 and 18 reveals to us in particular about the 
Hippolytan community.*! 

Such are the direct links between the school-ethos of the Epicurean Statue 
and the Hippolytan community. The indirect links through the Johannine 
community are, as I mentioned, more complex and now require more de- 
tailed consideration. 


38 H. Usener, Epicurea, (Leipzig: B.J. Teubneri 1887) fr. 130, p. 141,9; Plutarch Adv. Col. 
1117E. 

" o Culpepper (1975) p. 106. 

0 N.W. DeWitt, Organisation and Procedure in Epicurean groups, in CIPI 31 (1936), p. 

208- EC 

41 Ap. Trad. 15: “Qui autem adducuntur noviter ad audiendum verbum, adducuntur primum 
coram doctores priusquam omnis populus intret..." Ap. Trad. 17 (Ap. Con. 32, 16 (Ep.): 
Catechumeni per tres annos audiant verbum (0 p£AAov коттҳеїсӨол тріо Ern kam- 
ХеісӨо)... ” and Ap. Trad. 18 (Ap. Соп. 32,17 Ер.): ошоо (Отоу ) doctor cessavit 
instructionem dare (katrjyeio9Q), catechumeni orent seorsum.. 
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2A 2.4. The paschal chronologies of Hippolytus and St. John 

Although $(Aot and тёкуа are not characteristic descriptions used by the 
Hippolytan community of its members, @бєЛАфо1 is. We find this word used 
rhetorically and frequently in Contra Noetum.*?, but also in the Elenchos, 
specifically of the Christian community that suffered from Callistus' fraud, 
and that watched him bringing under his spell the allegedly simple 
Zephyrinus. In connection with Callistus’ teaching activity, the words ġia 
and kataokevdaLwv are used. ^? In the post-resurrection accounts of the 
fourth gospel, this word describes the community (Jn. 20,17 and 21,23). 
Moreover, throughout 1 Jn. 3-5 and 3 Jn. &6gA$oi is used in the context of 
the mutual moral obligations that members of the community have towards 
each other. The constant and continuous use of this term as a characteristic 
description of the community is found elsewhere in the New Testament only 
in Acts (e.g. 1,14-16; 9,30; 15,1 etc.). 

Similarly this is also the case with the term dyanntoı. It is used 
occasionally as a parainetic expression.^^ But in 1 and 3 John it occurs nine 
times in the three chapters of the former and the fifteen verses of the latter. 
The characteristic Johannine expression Gyanntotis used also in El. V, 
26,5; IX, 11,4. The use of the two characteristic Johannine terms, &yanntoí 
and @бєАфо1 is suggestive of a Johannine ethos of the Hippolytan 
community in which the evocative associations of Epicureanism at an 
effective level makes plausible the claim that Themista's Statue would not 
have been alien on such a level. 

We should further note the acceptance by the Hippolytan community of 
the Johannine dating for the last supper. The anoödeıdıg xpóvov тоб TACXO, 
inscribed upon the right side of the Statue, dates the crucifixion on the 25th 
March (14th Nisan), 29 A.D. and we have apparent citations of this work in 
the Chronicon Paschale by an anonymous Byzantine writer of the 7th 
century. He refers to a work that he attributes to Hippolytus martyr and 
bishop of Portus in the phrase ёу 16 лрото Adyw TOD лері тоб ayiov noxa 
ovyypóupatoc. Here we find an attempt to argue for the date of the 
Crucifixion on Friday 14 Nisan, the day of the Passover, and against the 
synoptic chronology, so that the Last Supper could not have been a Passover 


42 C.N. 3,2; 4,8; 8,3; 9,1; 14,1; 15,3; 16,1 or nakapıoı @бєЛАфо1 17,2. Butterworth saw the 
rhetorical character as part of the features of a diatribe into which genre he sought to place this 
work, see R. Butterworth, Hippolytus of Rome, Contra Noetum: Text introduced, edited, 
translated, in Heythrop Monographs 2 (1977), chapter 4. 

In El. IX, 11,1 [of Callistus’ influence over Zephyrinus]: Eneıdev atel OTHOELG 
ёрВоллету &và рёсоу TOV AÖEAHRV, (0106 tà àuþótepa рёрт ÜGTEPOV KEPKOTOV 
Aóyotc трос Exvtod QU iav котаскєо@ оу. In 12,1 of Callistus’ fraud: o ovK омол 
поароӨўкол TH Xxpóvo EMOTEVONOAV оло XYNPOV кої GdEAOGV лросҳўрот. tod 
Kapno$ópov. In 12,5, of the intercession of the church to Carpophorus on Callistus' behalf: 
mpogehBovtec dëchäcoh TOPEKOAODV TOV KapnoQópov. 

44 Excluding the later 2 Peter and Jude, in Rom. 12,19; 1 Cor. 10,14; 15,58; 2 Cor. 7,1; 
12,19; Philip. 2,12; 4,1; 1 Thess. 2,8; 1 Tim. 6,2; Heb. 6,9; Jam. 1,16,19; 2,1 

45 1 Jn. 2,7; 3,21; 4,1,7,11; 3 Jn. 2,5,11. 
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meal. Thus the contrary synoptic text of Luke 22,15-16 is reinterpreted so as 
to favour the Johannine date.^ 

We must remember that such chronological arguments in the second and 
third centuries did not service objective academic inquiries into Christian 
origins. Rather chronological positions of this kind tended to constitute 
symbols of particular group identity, and thus serviced and conserved 
cultural differentiation in what Judge and Lampe have argued to be the 
fractionalized Roman community of the late second and early third 
century.*’ We shall return to a more detailed consideration of his thesis (5А 
2.4.2). Here we should briefly note that the first examples of schism or 
potential schism was the Quartodeciman practice, whose representative at 
Rome appears to have been Blastus, to whom Irenaeus addressed a letter 
тері OXLOLATOS, 

Eusebius’ account associates Blastus for no other reason apparently than 
the contingency of archival material about all three of them, with the 
Valentinian Florinus and with the Montanists.*® But as Pseudo-Tertullian 


46 C. Martin, Un nepi tod noxa de s. Hippolyte retrouvé? in RecSciRel 16 1926, р. 148- 
65; V. Loi, Il 25 Marzo data pasquale e la cronologia giovannea della Passione in età patristica, 
in EphLit 85,1 (1971), p. 48-69; , L'identità letteraria di Ippolito di Roma, in StEphAug 13 
1977, p. 67-71; ——, L’ omelia «In sanctum Pascha» di Ippolito di Roma, in Aug 17 (1977) p. 
461-484; R. Cantalamessa, L' omelia «In S. Pascha» dello Pseudo-Ippolito di Roma, in Scienze 
Filologiche e Letteratura, (Milan: Società Editriche vita e pensiero 1967). H. von 
Campenhausen, Ostertermin oder Osterfasten? Zum Verständnis des Irenáusbriefs an Viktor 
(Euseb. Hist. Eccl. 5,24,12-17, in VCh 28 (1974) p. 119: "Es geht, sagt er, nicht nur um die 
Frage, wann die Fasten zu beenden und das Passa zu feiern sei, sondern es bestehen auch 
erhebliche Unterschiede in der Dauer der Fasten selbst. Die Osterfasten waren damals zwar 
schon in der ganzen Kirche üblich, wurden aber in den einzelnen Gemeinden oder 
Kirchengebieten verschieden lang gehalten und in verschiedener Weise berechnet." 

47 E.A. Judge, The Social Pattern of the Christian Groups in the First Century, (London: 
Tyndale 1960); , The Early Christians as a Scholastic Community II, in JRH 2 (1961), p. 
125-137; , Ihe Early Christians as a Scholastic Community I, in JRH 1 (1960), p. 4-15; 
— —, The Social Identity of the First Christians. A question of Method in Religious History, in 
JRH 11 (1980) p. 210-217; , Christliche Gruppen in nicht christlicher Gesellschaft, in 
Neue Studienreihe 4 (Wuppertal 1964); P. Lampe, Die stadtrómischen Christen in den ersten 
beiden Jahrhunderten, in WUNT 2,18 (1989), p. 302-334. See also J.S. Jeffers, Conflict at 
Rome: Social Order and Hierarchy in Early Christianity, (Minneapolis: Augsburg Fortress 
1991). 

Eusebius’ reflections on Blastus are, to say the least, confused, particularly when he 
insists On associating him with the gnostic Florinus. associated with Florinus. In V, 15,1 his 
language suggests that they were associated in his eyes alone: “Florinus was expelled from the 
presbyterate of the church (PAwpivoc, ‚rpeoßvtepiov тўс ёккАтсіос Ололесфу) and 
Blastos with him (ВА@&стос тє OUV TOUT)” implies at first sight membership of the same 
group, but the SCH (птороті) with which he is described as “afflicted” eal eign oh is 
only "similar apaAmnolto) “These drew away more from the church (ot кой TAELOUG THC 
EKKANOLAG ш Kovtec) and introduced them to their own opinion (EM TÒ сффу OI GH 
BovAn о), each attempting to innovate regarding the truth in their own way (Өбтерос̧ 18105 
тері THV a vewrepiLeiv лє1р®цєуос). The words italicized suggest they led separate 
groups. H.E. V, 20,1 mentions a letter of Irenaeus тєрї oxiopatoc, addressed to Blastus, just 
before he sets out the former's letter to the Valentinian Florinus and it may simply have been 
the justaposition of the two letters in the archives of Aelia Capitolina that lead Eusebius to 
associate the two. Certainly Blastus is not associated with Florinus in the extract from Irenaeus’ 
letter itself. The distinction between schism and heresy is worth pointing to here although it 
cannot be stressed with the tightness of later definition in the Fathers of the second century. As 
Lampe (1989) p. 326-333 ff. points out that the general charge against second century heretics 
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makes clear, Blastus’ claim was that “the Passover ought to be observed ac- 
cording to the law of Moses on the 14th дау.” Thus Blastus’ schism was 
Quartodeciman in its claims and represented at Rome that which, as 
Polycrates of Ephesus’ letter to Victor of Rome makes clear, was the Asiatic 
cultural practice associated with the historical traditions of those groups. 
The Quartodeciman practice of holding the Easter celebrations on 14th 
Nisan, irrespective of the day of the week on which it fell, was an inviolable 
part of a culture and considered on the same level as ancestral graves (HE 
Ш, 31,2; V, 24-25). 

The Johannine date of the crucifixion was central to the Quartodeciman 
claims, as Polycrates reveals when he claims that it was кот@ tò eva— 
үүё\лоу, namely St. John's.9? But as the letter of Irenaeus makes clear, the 
cultural practice was not principally about the date of a festival in itself, but 
also the length of the associated fast.?! It is of course important in this 
connection not to antedate the recognition of Good Friday as distinct from 
Easter Day itself, celebrated in the West on the Sunday after the 14th Nisan, 
as opposed to the 14th Nisan itself in the East. As the homily of Melito of 
Sardis (A.D. 160-180) makes clear, the 14th Nisan was the day of celebra- 
tion of the cross and resurrection for the Quartodeciman East. The fast ex- 
tended from the 14th Nisan to near dawn on the 15th, with baptisms admin- 
istered between an agape-meal and a Eucharist at cockcrow. Death and new 
life, the sacrifice of the paschal lamb and deliverance, crucifixion and resur- 
rection were thus celebrated as a continuous event.*2 

If we compare this situation with what is proposed on the Statue, we find 
some interesting differences between the observation of a community which 
wished both to acknowledge the Johannine date of the Crucifixion, but 
wished to accommodate nevertheless to the Western, Roman practice. 


2A 2.5. The Statue, the Elenchos and the Quartodecimans 
The Easter Calendar inscribed on the left side of the Statue proposes that the 
day of the resurrection be transferred to Sunday in accordance with the 


at Rome is that they left the church themselves rather than being expelled, as was the case with 
Marcion and Valentinus. 

49 Pseudo Tertullian, Adv. Haer. 8,1: “Est praeterea his omnibus [sc. haereticis] etiam 
Blastus accedens, qui latenter Iudaismum vult introducere. Pascha enim dicit non aliter custo- 
diendum esse, nisi secundum legem Moysi XIIII mens. Quis autem nesciat, quoniam evangelica 
gratia evacuatur, si ad legem Christum redigis?" Cf. W.H.C. Frend, The Rise of Christianity, 
(London: Darton Longman and Todd 1984), p.341-342. 

50 H.E. V, 24,2-6: 'Hptig obv apgdiotpyntov бүореу thy ўрёроу, рте 
MPOOTLOEVTES Hie déeupoupgevot. xoi үйр KATA тђу "Actav реүала otoxeia 
KEKOLMNTOL.... ETL кой Iaavvng o Ent TÒ стӣӨос toO коріоо буолесоу... ODTOL VIE 
ETHPTNOQY TNV ruépavv тўс тессоресколдекаттс TOD NAOYA KATH TO EDMYYEALOV... 

l H.E. V, 24,12: oùe үйр póvov лері tis рерос Eotiv ў бифсВиттпотс, GAAG кол 
пері TOD ғібоос aùtoð тўс упстеіос. Ol HEV yàp OlovTaL шоу ўрёроу deliv оото?с 
VNOTEDELV, ot бё боо, oi бё кой TÄELOVOC. 

52 О. Perler, Melito de Sardis sur la Pâque et fragments, in SC 123 (Paris 1966), p. 53; S.G. 
Hall (Ed.), Melito of Sardis: On Pascha and Fragments, in OECT (Oxford: University Press 
1972). See also Frend (1984) p. 240-241. 
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Western practice regarding the “day of the sun" celebrated in Justin Martyr 
Apol. I, 67. I say “proposes” that it be “transferred” rather than “records that 
it is the case” because both the Johannine dating of the crucifixion and the 
paschal table on the right hand side emphasize the importance of 14th Nisan 
and would otherwise support the Quartodeciman practice. It is in the light of 
a group that shares the ethos of the Johannine and Asiatic tradition that we 
can understand the less than censorious description of the Quartodecimans 
in El. УШ, 18,1. 

Although the Quartodecimans are here described as “loving discord 
(d1Aöveikor),” their practice is considered their one divergence from the 
apostolic tradition.?? Moreover, the particular accusations of the Quarto- 
decimans as following Jewish custom here parallels pseudo-Tertullian's 
description of Blastus,?^ and so confirms our identification of him as the 
Quartodeciman representative in Rome, despite Eusebius garbled account. 
This kind of criticism is precisely what we should expect from a community 
that has developed a compromise but is impatient with the failure of ex- 
ponents of an extreme version of their own position to follow them in this 
regard. 

Irenaeus revealed that the issue was as much about the length and charac- 
ter of the fast as it simply was an academic dispute about the correct date of 
Easter. The different disciplines of fasting in the fractionalized Roman com- 
munity of the late second and early third century would have provided a 
powerful mechanism for sustaining and promulgating those cultural 
differences. We can thus see here, in the programme for Easter celebrations 
on the sides of the Statue, a sociological means of both distinguishing the 
Hippolytan group from the Quartodecimans under Blastus excommunicated 
by Victor with their agreement, and their own divergence from the Western 
tradition of Callistus with whom they were later to cease communion.?? 

The Table on the Statue makes it clear that if the Sunday following the 
14th Nisan is to be observed as the Easter festival, the Sunday itself cannot 
be included as a fast day. If Sunday fell on the 14th Nisan in a 
Quartodeciman community, it would have had to be held as a fast, as Melito 
of Sardis shows that any 14th Nisan was for such a community. 
Prominently, after stating in the heading of the table that in Severus 
Alexander's first year full moon occurred on Saturday 13th April, and 
recording that it will take place in the following years as in years past as 
stated, we read that: "the fast must be broken off on the Sunday 


53 El. VIII, 18,2: £v бё Bene ODTOL SVUHWVOÜDL трос NAVTA tà TH EKKANOIA 
dnd т@у ånootóňov пораёе рема 
54 Ibid. 18,1: Ффорфреуот TO yeypoppévoy Ev TH VOH@... OD просёҳоосі ё бт 
‘Tovdatorg £vopoOeteito, TOTS HEAAODOL tò GANOIWOV TAX OL Gvaipeiv TO ets £0vm 
XOPFITOV кой rioter VOOVLEVOV, OD үрбрџот cvvtnpovpevov. Cf. Adv. Haer. 8,1 cited 
footnote 49. 
55 For a discussion of excommunication in early third century Rome , see Chapters 6 and 7. 
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(блоупстіСесӨол бё Sei oð Av èvenéon kuptakm). "96 In other words, Sunday 
was abrogated expressly as a fast day. 

Furthermore, the Table is insistent on two principles, namely that the fast 
associated with the 14th Nisan must be kept on the one hand, but on the 
other hand the Sunday directly dissociated with it. The principle lead to an 
obvious problem, namely what to do if the Sunday itself was 14 Nisan. 
When this happens, or indeed if Sunday immediately follows a Saturday that 
is Nisan 14th, the Easter feast is deferred from both Nisan 14 and Nisan 15 
and transferred to the immediately following Sunday. Thus in A.D. 222 the 
14th Nisan falls on the Ides April (13th) which is a Saturday and marked 
with the letter Z accordingly on the Paschal Table. 

Accordingly on the corresponding Easter Table, Easter Sunday (marked 
there by KY) is eight days latter, on 11 Kalends May (21st May). In 283 for 
example, Hippolytus proposes that Easter would follow seven days after 
14th Nisan or 15 Kalends April (18th March) on Sunday (marked У) which 
is 8 Kalends April, namely 25th March. Thus the inscribed instruction was 
directed against either the 14th Nisan itself or the Sunday after 14th Nisan if 
that Sunday happened to follow immediately on a Saturday. 

An instruction such as this is not given where there is no grounds for its 
not being observed. It is therefore to be read here in the context of a com- 
munity that otherwise would have fasted on a Sunday if it had been part of 
an original 14th Nisan Easter celebration. It is a community that would, 
moreover, have continued its fast on the 14th Nisan for as many days as 
separated that day from the following Sunday which would now be a period 
of variable length, and those variable lengths will be expressed by the Table 
in which full moon will fall on different days of the week for eight years 
when it returns to its original day.?? Thus there would have been a difference 
between the cultural practice of Hippolytus' community both with the 
Quartodecimans and Western Roman communities on the length and nature 


56 ICUR 7, 19933 and Guarducci (1978), p. 539. The full inscription reads: 
ETOUG, a BaorAetag’ AdeEavipov MOTOKPATOPOG ёүё— 
VETO T] ÖL TOD ласҳа е1801с' Ampetrtarc соВВато èp- 
Волшоо unvög yevon£vov, Go toic ESG £tectv KAB— 
WG DNOTETAKTOL EV TH піускі. Eyéveto de £v tolo ларф- 
XnKóotv коӨдс сестреіотоа. anovnotiLeodan бё 
det OD AV Even£on корект]. 
For a full transcription of the Table see Migne Р.С. tom. 10, p.874-885; Н. Leclercq, 
"Hippolyte (Statue et Cimitiére de Saint)," in DACL 6 Pt. 1 cols 2419-2483. 
English Translation: 
Salmon (1873) p. 83: 
“In the first year of the reign of Caesar Alexander, the fourteenth day of the Paschal moon 
occurred on Saturday April 13, after the intercalary month. It will fall in the following years as 
set out in the table, and it has fallen in past years as indicated. The fast must always be broken 
off on Sunday. 

57 Salmon (1873) p. 84. For a general description of the problem of calendars in the early 
church see W.K. Lowther Clarke and C. Harris, Liturgy and Worship: A Companion to the 
Prayer books of the Anglican Communion, (London: S.P.C.K. 1936), p. 202-210. 
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of the Easter fast arising out of their commitment to the Johannine dating of 
the crucifixion. 

The practice of the Easter fast was notoriously divergent in the pre- 
Nicene church, and it is important not to read the Lenten fast of forty days 
back to this early period. Guarducci has misinterpreted the significance in 
this regard of the instruction of the Statue to break the fast, and in 
consequence failed to interpret it in the context of the essentially 
fractionalized character of the second-century Roman community to which 
Lampe has drawn attention. There is no evidence that there existed a fast “of 
some weeks (di alcune settimane)" which was then interrupted when a 
Sunday occurred, nor that the fractionalized Roman community revealed in 
El. IX and elsewhere possessed a uniform practice in this regard, as 
Guarducci asserts (Ippolito e la sua cerchia... e probabilimente anche gli 
altri cristiani di Roma) 28 We shall return to a consideration of this matter in 
3A 2. 

For the moment, let us therefore note the quite complex relation that ap- 
pears to hold between the Hippolytan community and both that of Victor on 
the one hand and the Quartodecimans on the other. We are witnessing, in the 
community for which the Statue was a clearly central artefact, how the cal- 
endar had to be changed by a group that otherwise had espoused the 
Quartodeciman practice, but now was modifying that practice in quest for a 
modus vivendi with Western congregations at Rome. The fast became ex- 
tended for as many days as lay between 14th Nisan and that Sunday. To 
claim that the crucifixion took place on Passover Day, 14th Nisan is not of 
course to maintain that the 14th Nisan should be observed always as Easter 
Day, the day of the crucifixion and resurrection being rolled into one, as 
appears to have been the Quartodeciman practice from the homily of Melito 
of Sardis. Hippolytus' community was therefore adopting one mediating 
position between the Eastern and Western practice for celebrating Easter. 
His contemporary Julius Africanus, followed by Anatolius of Laodicaea, 
was the first to propose what later became the universal practice of dating 
the crucifixion on Friday 23rd March, and the day of the resurrection on 
Sunday 25th March 2 

I submit that the Statue, therefore, had clearly a function of importance 
to the inner-life of the Christian community that preserved it. But that func- 
tion must of course have been a symbolic one. However much the image 
may, at an affective level, have evoked positive community response, at the 


58 Guarducci (1977) p. 28 claims following E. Vancandard, “Carême,” in DACL 2 (1910) 
2141 that “Se ne deduce che a quei tempi Ippolito e la sua cerchia, e probablmente anche gli 
altri cristiani di Roma, osservano prima della Pasqua un digiuno di alcune settimane, che peró 
interrompevano ad ogni domenica." 

Our knowledge comes from later citations in Chronicon Paschale and the 
Chronographia of George Syncellus, see V. Grumel, Traité d' Etudes Byzantines, vol. 1: La 
Chronologie, (Paris: 1958) p. 23, 28, 92 cited by Loi (1971) p. 60-61 
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cognitive level of that community there was no sympathy with an Epicurean 
world-view. “Themista’ must have therefore assumed an allegorical or sym- 
bolic significance quite removed in Christian eyes from a pagan and 
atheistic lady philosopher. A robed female figure might represent Science, 
or a particular discipline, probably in this case the figure of Astronomy or 
Arithmetic in view of the requirement of such disciplines for the 
computation of the Paschal Calendar. We must therefore now ask precisely 
how and for what purpose the statue of Themista underwent allegorical and 
symbolic transformation in the life of the Hippolytan community. 


2A 3. The significance of the symbolism of the Statue 


The Statue was thus an artefact expressing, through its Paschal Calendar, a 
distinct cultural identity, the desire to maintain which was significantly 
heightened by the liberalism of Callistus. Already that community had 
changed part of its practice, considered apostolic, regarding the date of the 
Passover, in response to the demands of Victor. In consequence, Guarducci 
is wrong to infer from the fact that an Epicurean lady philosopher, 
reinterpreted allegorically, originally stood there that the Statue could not be 
an ecclesiastical artefact but was intended for the pagan library of the 
Pantheon. 

The immediate impact made by the Statue upon the observer is not the 
catalogue of works on the plinth but rather the Paschal and Easter Tables on 
the sides of the chair (Plate 2). This would be particularly the case if, as is 
almost certain, the Statue stood originally at a tangent to a wall to which it 
was attached. Roman statuary was not normally free-standing but struct- 
urally attached in this way. Testini was to regard it as a funeral monument 
situated in such a position. 

Whatever the original character of the Statue, however, and whether its 
significance was within the community or in its external relations with the 
pagan world, it must be accepted that the female figure that sat on the Chair 
was interpreted allegorically by a Christian community. As we saw in 2A 1, 
early Christian art was allegorical and symbolic, and self-consciously es- 
chewed pagan representational portraiture. Indeed, we also saw from out ref- 
erence to Pliny (H.N. 35,2) that pagan representational portraiture during 
this period was also in decline. (Imaginum quidem pictura, qua maxime sim- 
iles in aevum propagabantur figurae, in totum exolevit.) This had lead to an 
“absurd incoherence of shape (surdo figurarum discrimine),” when “the 
heads of statues were altered (statuarum capita permutantur).” 

As such, it may have been the case that people desired to identify 
themselves with allegorical or symbolic forms rather than transmit their ac- 
tual likeness, and certainly, as we have mentioned, Toynbee and Perkins 
seem to have interpreted the funerary sculpture of the Vatican excavations 
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along such lines (2A 1). Of course, conservative critics of art forms like 
Pliny invariably attribute innovations to a desire for empty display (adeo 
materiam conspici malunt omnes quam Se nosci) rather than take seriously 
the reasons for their production. 

When however a Christian community in the second century took over 
such a Statue, it would have been to give the Statue a wholly symbolic form 
rather than to associate general valued attributes to a new head that would 
replace an old one, given the Judaeo-Christian aversion to graven images. 
We have argued that, at an effective level, there were associations between 
such a Christian community and the spirit of a philosophical school, to 
which the Johannine community and the Easter and Paschal Calendars, as 
well as the existence of catechists also point. Such a Statue, reinterpreted al- 
legorically, would well stand for the collective personality of the community 
of Hippolytus. 

More particularly, the particular iconographic function of the transformed 
imagery of the Statue would be doctrinal, and express therefore a doctrine 
characteristic of the party position of the school/church. Externally, as 
Bardy, La Piana and Barnard originally pointed out in papers that we shall 
be discussing in Chapter 4,99 the Church of Rome of the second century re- 
sembled a group of conflicting philosophical schools, however much inter- 
nally both Irenaeus and the Elenchos may use the terms ббосколћїоу pejo- 
ratively. Just as the dating of Easter on the Tables inscribed on the sides of 
the chair enabled us to locate a party position within that conflict, so too the 
iconography of the Statue itself may enable us to do likewise. Was the figure 
of Themista allegorised as Astronomy or Mathematics in view of the as- 
tronomical knowledge presupposed by those tables? Or was the figure more 
generally that of Хофіо or Wisdom?9! 


2A 3.1. Zodta, Contra Noetum, Tatian and Athenagoras 

Certainly the Statue re-interpreted as codta would have fitted a community 
whose Aóyoc-Christology set it at variance with Callistus’ group. There has 
been a tendency to regard the literary profile of the author of C.N. as that of 
a conservative biblical exegete untouched by contemporary philosophical 
and religious currents. We shall demonstrate, in 5A 8.4 and 5B 3.1.1-2, that 
this is a quite facile assessment. We shall show there how his exegesis of the 
New Testament passages on Christ as the Second Adam contain shadows of 
the Naasene psalm reconstructed by Frickel from the El. The school of 


60 G. Bardy, Les écoles romaines du second siècle, in RevHE 28 1932, p. 501-532.; L.W. 
Barnard, The Church of Rome in the first two centuries, in NTS 10 1963-4 p. 251-260; G. La 
Piana, // Problema della Chiesa Latina in Roma. (Roma: 1922); ——, La Successione epis- 
copale in Roma e gli albori del Primato, (Roma: 1922); , La primitiva communità cris- 
tiana di Roma e I’ epistola ai Romani, in Richerche religiose 1 (1925), p. 210-226, 305-326; 
—— —, The Roman Church at the end of the second century, in HThR 18 (1925), p. 201-277. See 
also footnote 47. 

61 The two alternatives given by Guarducci (1977) p. 20. 
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Hippolytus was far more daring in the use of categories derived from a 
Gnostic milieu that it sought ostensibly to reject than such a conservative 
portrait of the author of C.N. suggests. 

For the moment it is well for us to note how unblushingly the author of 
C.N. is prepared to associate his Adyoc Christology, when speculating on 
creation as opposed to incarnation, with both vovg and coto, both of which 
terms are avoided by previous second century Fathers because of their 
Gnostic and aeonistic associations.9? His use of such terms constitutes a far 
greater concession to emanation theory in connection with the relation of the 
pre-existent Christ to the Father than ever Justin, Irenaeus, or any other of 
the Fathers of the second century had been prepared to concede, in the 
process of refuting the Monarchian positions of Zephyrinus and Callistus. 

Indeed, the detailed examination of Monarchian proof-texts from the 
Fourth Gospel and their reinterpretation in the C.N. shows that gospel to be 
central to the Monarchian case, and with considerable justification. The 
Aóyoc doctrine of that Gospel neither identified Aóyoc with vovc nor admit- 
ted of any thesis of emanation. It is the Son and not the Aóyog who is be- 
gotten according to the Fourth Gospel. One strong ms. reading, novoyevnig 
Өғӧс̧ in Jn. 1,18, implies that the indwelling in the Father (6 ov eic тӧу 
KOATOV toO NATPdc) is post-incarnational.6? The Aóyog is not begotten as 
such in the sense of an eternal, pre-existent begetting. All other references to 
the unity of the Son and the Father before the incarnation supports the 
Monarchian contention.94 In El. IX, 12,17-18 moreover it was Jn. 14,10 that 
was used by Callistus against the author in support of his charge that the 
latter was a ditheist.© 


62 C.N. 10,2-4: abtoc $ рбуос ðv nodc Tv. оёте үйр @Лоүос оёте @софос ... ÖTE 
TAGGOEL, софібетол. лаута yàp TH yevópeva did Aóyov кой cota texvatetar, Aóyo 
èv ктїбшу, copi бё Koouav... EyEvva Adyov... OV Абүоу...фбс EK $otóc yevvóv, 
MPOTNKEV тў KTIGEL KUPLOV TOV 1б1оу vov... , 
and, 

Ibid. 11,4: 

о%тос © voüg, Oc npoßàs £v KOOLw ёёєікуото тойс Өєо%. (11,4) 

English Translation: 

“He himself alone was manifold. For neither was he without reason or wisdom... when he 
creates, his wisdom is at work, for all things that exist are crafted through his reason and wis- 
dom, establishing by reason and ordering through wisdom... He begat the Word... which 
EE as light from light, he attached to the creation as its Lord, his own mind,” 

and, 

“This ming which proceeded in the world was revealed as son of God.” 

63 POO N* В C* L head the impressive list cited supporting the reading іп K. Aland (and 
others), The Greek New Testament, United Bible Societies, (Stuttgart: Biblia Druck GmbH 
1983). The reference póvoyevůg 0£0c ó Mv EIG TOV KOATOV TOD TATPOG is clearly not to the 
pre-existent Christ since ёк tod rÀnpópatoç avdtod ўреїс EAGBopev (1,17) takes place after 
© Adyos OapE ёүёуєто (1.14). It is the incarnate Son who declares (Exeivoc EEnytjoato) the 
pre-existent God who in such a form cannot been seen (Өёоу Ovdelc EHPAKEV лолоте). 

64 For a full list of such Johannine citations, see Butterworth (1977) p. 148. 

65 EI. IX, 12,17-18: кой тобто eiva tò eipnpévov «od motevets бт Ey Ev тё лотрі 
кол б потђр Ev Epol;» то èv yàp BAenópevov Önep £otiv буӨротос, тобто ELVOL TOV 
vióv, TO бё EV TH VIG xopnEv nveüna, тобто £i vox TOV NATEPA. OD yap, фпсіу, ёрф 800 
Deouc, TATEPA кой VLOV, GAA EVO. 
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Therefore in order to rescue the Fourth Gospel from the Monarchians the 
author of C.N. had to make a very radical and daring move indeed. He had 
to apply the action of God in begetting directly onto the pre-existent Adyoc 
when he claimed: tyévva Adyov... Ov Aóyov... лроўкғу тў KTIGEL KUPLOV TOV 
1étov уобу... (C.N. 10,3-4). Indeed, as he proceeds with his argument, he 
admits the strangeness to his hearers of calling the Son *Word."66 He uses 
moreover the concept voög to suggest the idea of emanation, but describes it 
as "proceeding (лроВӧс )” rather than “emanating (npopoAAóuevog or 
ropopoAAóuevoc)," as he knows that the Valentinians and others would 
have done (C.N. 11,2-3). This attempt to veil the origin of his conception 
was not however able to deceive those who later produced, as we shall see 
(5B 3.1.2), the legend of Hippolytus as a Valentinian presbyter and con- 
demned as such by Callistus. Thus he imposed the concepts of generation 
and procession (о%тос ó votc, óc npoßàs Ev Koon... (11,4)) оп a Johannine 
theology that radically excluded such a notion. 

Only Athenagoras and Tatian before him had approached to this level of 
metaphysical speculation. But Athenagoras was careful not to describe the 
votc diótog as being anywhere other than in the Father. The xoig is a 
үёуутро only in the sense of Hippolytus’ tétov voöv being made visible in 
creation and thus being a product (ouk @c yevóuevov... QAX ас тбу DALKGV 
EVUNGVTOV... EN AdTOIc SEM koù &vépyeta civar, проғЛӨфу), but voüg as such 
cannot be described by Athenagoras as npoßäc.°’ Only the Holy Spirit is 
described as аторро1® o фс бло лорос tò nveðua, and thus allowed to 
process.®8 

Only in Tatian do we find such expressions as “the Adyoc sprang forth 
(xpoonnda) as the firstborn work of the Father (Épyov третбтокоу tod 
TMatpOc)” but with the following qualification: 


But that took place by division (yéyovev бё катӣ рерісроу), not by severation, 
(od Kata блоколфу) for that which is severed is separated from its origin (tò 
Yap àrotunðèv tod лротоо xeyopiota), but what is divided took on a 
distinctive function (tò бё реріСӨёу oikovopíag thy Statpeoivy npocAopóv), and 
does not diminish the source from which it is taken (оок ёубє@ tov Ödev 
ELANTTOL лелоіткеу). 


Orat. ad Graec. 5 


66 C.N. 15,1: GAN épet pot тїс, Eévov por dépetc Adyov Ayav vióv.' Imavvng uv yà 

AEYVELAGYOV, GAN GAAWS Ierger? К я ne, 

Athenagoras, Legatio, 10,3: ... 6 тойс... тр@тоу yEvvnna. eivat тф потрі, ot de 
YEVOHEVOV (б: &pxfic үйр © Өєбс, voðç dtótoc dv, EIDEN atc Ev Eat тоу Adyov, 
олбос Аоү:кос Qv) GAA ос t&v DALKGV Evundvtov... ёл adtoic iéa кой èvépyera 
дуо, TPOEAHWV. 

68 Ibid. 24,1: ... уос, Aóyoc, copia ó 110с TOD латрос кой &róppora TOD Өєоб d 
dc and торбс тб mvedpa. Cf. also 10,4: който1 кой adtd TO ёуєрүобу toic ёкфоуо®от 
профптикбс Ayıov nveðua Олӧррооу eivai фору, tod GEeod, блоррғоу Kal 
ETOALVOAHEPOLEVOV ас àktiva Ао. 
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But Tatian does not use voóg as equivalent to Adyoc even though he will use 
the expression mpoBaAAdpEvoc in connection both with фоу and %Ал (Ibid. 
5), and the passage just quoted seems to service emanationist notions that 
could lead to the accusation of ditheism. Moreover, in El. VIII, 16,1 and X, 
18,1 Tatian is accused of teaching napanAnoiws tõ OvaAEVTIVa кой toi 
ETEPOLG... aid va туос бор@тозс. That Hippolytus is prepared in C.N. to go 
farther than Tatian whom his predecessor condemned in El. speaks 
eloquently of the way in which he is prepared to take quite radical, 
hellenistic concepts and use them in what he believes to be a defence of or- 
thodoxy (5B 3.1-3.2). 

We may wonder in consequence of his need to adapt radically the Adyoc 
doctrine why he did not simply reject the Gospel and Apocalypse of John. 
Gaius certainly is alleged to have done so and this in consequence excludes 
him from being the author of El. We shall argue later that the position of the 
historical Gaius is problematic (3B and C). Gaius undoubtedly attacked 
Montanism (Eusebius, Н.Е. II, 25,6). The author of El. VIII, 19,1-2 accuses 
Montanus along with Prisca and Maximilla of being “more heretical (avtot 
олреткфтерол)” than the Quartodecimans. They are, however, charged with 
adding uncritically to the law, prophets and gospels rather than positive er- 
гог.69 His other accusation is the invention of new fasts and festivals.7° 
Nevertheless he links some Montanists with Noetus,’! and thus with the 
Monarchians who rested their case upon the Fourth Gospel, as we have 
seen. 

The reasons for this acceptance of the authority of the Fourth Gospel may 
be several. The Statue, we have argued, shows the unique cultural identity of 
Hippolytus' group in the fractionalized Roman community of the late sec- 
ond century. We have argued that the individual rapprochement between the 
Western and the Quartodeciman computation of Easter indicated by the 
Paschal and Easter Tables represented a distinct group with its own cultic 
practice distinct from both of these alternatives. The Fourth Gospel may 
therefore have been accepted, in the radically re-interpreted form of 
proposed by the C.N., because it was the essential authority for the group's 
distinctive use of the Johannine date for the Crucifixion. 


69 EI. УШ, 19,1-2: ... púte tà bx’ org AcAaAnpEva Aóyo кріуоутес, Vie т0їс 
кров боуарёуотс лросеҳоутес, GAA акрітоҳ TH прос «тоос пісте просфёроутол, 
TAELOV TI ÖL otv фаскоутес OG HELAONKEVAL ў EK TOD VOLOD кой лрофптфу. 

70 Ты. 19,2: ...оролоуүобсі xoi doa то ғ?аүүё\лоу лері tod Xpiotod рарторєї, 
колуібоос1 A6 vnotetas кой ёорт@с xoi Enpodayiac Kal рофоуофоуіос, фаскоутес 
оло TOV yovalmv Oe GO. 

71 тыа. 19,3: tivéc ёё оотбу тӯ тбу Nontiavev aipéoer соутӨёреуол, TOV патёра. 
отоу eivai кой TOV vióv AéyovOl, кої TODTOV Оло үёуєс1у кой лодос кол Өбустоу 
£AnAv0Éévaa. Cf also El. X, 25,1 and 26,1 and 7 C 22 below, where the relationship between 
Tertullian's Montanist work, Adv. Prax., and the Hippolytan school is discussed, since this 
work seems to reject the connexion between Monarchianism and Montanism. 
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Perhaps also the connection between Irenaeus, quoted extensively 
without acknowledgment in El., and Hippolytus’s group meant that they 
would have felt it also necessary to defend the authenticity of the Fourth 
Gospel against Gaius. The acknowledgment of the Fourth Gospel, therefore, 
was an essential condition of the group’s self-identity, even though the price 
of that acknowledgment was a daring use of the idea of emanation which 
must have appeared to Callistus as dangerously close to Gnosticism. 

It was thus this daring use of Gnostic concepts in an orthodox cause that 
helps to explain why the figure of Aóyog was associated with codia in sev- 
eral places in the C.N. and could remain feminine whilst retaining such 
Christological associations. Aöyog and софіа are presented initially as pas- 
sive principles (оёте yap @Аоүос оёте @софос), but the verbal form of the 
latter соф1Сєтод is used to associate both as active principles in creation (бте 
NAGOOEL, софібетол. лаута yàp tà yevóueva Sia Aóyoo кол copias 
texvacetar) (C.N. 10,3). “Themista’ was taken over by an orthodox com- 
munity to express its codta—Adyoc Christology, in self-conscious opposition 
to what they believed to be heretical Monarchianism of Zephyrinus and 
Callistus. We shall now find the evidence for this in a common tradition of 
early Christian iconographic art. 


2A 3.2. Serapis-Xoota and the transformation of Themista 

Irenaeus mentions one sect of the followers of Carpocrates (alii vero ex ipsis 
signant), who were at all events renowned as licentious rather than aesthetic 
Gnostics, as lead by one Marcellina, who came to Rome during the time of 
Anicetus. They possessed images, some painted and others made from 
different materials (imagines quasdam quidem depictas, quasdam autem et 
de reliqua materia fabricatas), which they venerated by different kinds of 
ceremonies including crowning with a garland (has coronant). Amongst 
these images were images of Christ made by Pilate (formam Christi factam 
a Pilato). The sect associated this image with those of Pythagoras, Plato and 
Aristotle, and thus emphasized their self-understanding of their community 
as a philosophical school (proponunt eas cum imaginibus mundi philo- 
sophorum).?? 


72 Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. I, 25,6: "Alii vero ex ipsis signant, cauteriantes suos discipulos in 
posterioribus partibus exstantiae dextrae auris. Unde et Marcellina, quae Romam sub Aniceto 
venit, cum esset huius doctrinae, multos exterminavit. Gnosticos se autem vocant: et imagines 
quasdam quidem depictas, quasdam autem et de reliqua materia fabricatas habent, dicentes 
formam Christi factam a Pilato, illo in tempore quo fuit Jesus cum hominibus. Et has coronant 
et proponunt eas cum imaginibus mundi philosophorum, videlicet cum imagine Pythagorae et 
Platonis et Aristotelis et reliquorum: et reliquam observationem circa eas, similiter ut gentes 
faciunt." Cf. W. Elliger, Die Stellung der alten Christen zu den Bilden in den ersten 4 
Jahrhunderte, nach den Angaben der zeitgenóssischen kirchlichen Schriftstellerei, in Studien 
über christlichen Denkmäler, М.Е. 20 (Leipzig: Dieter 1930), p. 24-26. 
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One of these images of the Carpocratian Gnostics, reflecting the feminine 
qualities of codia, appears to have been produced by taking over a statue of 
Serapis and making it an icon of Christ as Zodia. Though Lodia is not 
mentioned particularly regarding their beliefs, Irenaeus does say that they 
believed the world to have been made through angelic creators, and that the 
man Jesus was adopted by a power in order to rescue him with the rest of 
mankind from the dominion of the angelic creators.? We may infer that 
such a power could be conceived as the aeon Lodia. 

What appears to have been one of their statues stands today in the Museo 
Nazionale di Roma, still beardless with feminine breasts, but reconstructed 
with a scroll in one hand to represent the Gospel, and the other raised in the 
gesture of a teacher (Plate 13). Jesus thus sits, like the Carpocratian Statue, 
amongst the philosophers (cum imaginibus mundi philosophorum), having 
become Christ by the endowment with oodta.’* He/she wears a female form 
because souls transmigrate and should have experience of every kind of life 
and every kind of action (Adv. Haer. I, 25,4). 

Gnostics, like Catholics, practiced unambiguous allegorical and icono- 
graphic and not representative art, and both were clearly prepared to develop 
symbolically and allegorically transformed images of paganism. There is the 
transformation of the sea-dragon, particularly associated with the myth of 
Perseus and Andromache, into Jonah and the Whale as an icon of Christ's 
death and resurrection, on sarcophagi from Copenhagen and from S. Maria 
Antiqua. There is also on a coin of Apamea an inscription of Noah arising 
from a chest like ark as a transformation of the myth of Danäe and Perseus 
set adrift on the sea, or Deucalion and Pyrrha as the Greek counterpart of the 
story of the Flood.’ 

In the context of examples of such transformations, neither the allegoriza- 
tion of Serapis as Хофіа in Gnostic circles, nor that of Themista by the more 
orthodox, is that surprising. The use of the sedate figure of Themista, whose 
breasts hardly appear as luxuriant as those of the transformed Serapis/Zodia, 
must have appeared a very tame orthodox counterpart as an icon of an 
embryonic Trinity. At this time embryonic persons in a relationship of 
procession from each other were described by C.N. 10,4 (€yévva Adyov... Ov 
AOYOV... MPOT|KEV тїї KTLOEL), as we have seen. 

But if the Statue was thus able in a reinterpreted form to speak of the col- 
lective life of a community expressed through its distinctive Christology, 


73 Adv. Haer. I, 25,1-2: “Carpocrates autem, et qui ab eo mundum quidem et ea quae in eo 
sunt, ab angelis multo inferioribus ingenito patre factum esse dicunt. Jesus autem ex Joseph 
natum... missam esse ei virtutem uti mundi fabricatores effugere posset..." 

74 Lowrie (1947) p. 32 and Plate 101a. See also P. Ducati, L'arte in Roma dalle origini al 
secolo VIII, in Storia di Roma 26, (Bologna: Istituto di Studi Romani 1939), p. 337-338 (Tav. 
CCXXX). cf. C. Cecchelli, / Monumenti cristiano-eretici di Roma, (Rome: Fratelli Palombi 
1944). 

7) Ibid. p. 83-84 and Plates 22b and 23c, and 33b. 
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then indeed such an expression would be more suitably made in the midst of 
a worshipping community and not as an apology in a pagan library to those 
outside its common life. Guarducci was quite wrong to have excluded the 
possibility of its presence in a place of Christian worship because its original 
form was Epicurean, and thus to have denied its original place in the cult- 
centre on the via Tiburtina (1B 2.3.3.7). At all events, it would simply not 
follow that in the sixteenth century such an Epicurean reference would still 
have been detected so as ipso facto to exclude its presence in a place of 
Christian worship, albeit to experience heretical desecration.76 

That a monument functions for a community as an icon of its collective 
life does not of course preclude it from having more specific associations, 
namely with the death of its leader as a funerary monument, or indeed as a 
monument to its leader forming part of a tribute to the multiculturalism of 
the wider community of which it forms part. Though the significance of the 
Paschal and Easter Calendars weigh heavily, in my opinion, particularly 
against the latter, it remains part of Guarducci’s present conclusion 
regarding the character of the Statue. It is to a consideration of a funerary or 
multicultural (as opposed to ecclesiastical) setting for the Statue that we 
must therefore now turn in our second part. 


PART B. LOCATION OF THE STATUE: CEMETERY OR LIBRARY? 


Both Guarducci and Testini emphasize at the beginning of both of their dis- 
cussions that they have to explain a unique artefact in the history of early 
Christianity. I would not wish to deny the uniqueness of the Statue as one of 
several quite unique and puzzling artefacts (like the Lodio/Christ of the 
Museo delle Terme) but would suggest that uniqueness to be a function of 
the fragmentary nature of surviving remains. Our discussion so far has em- 
phasized that although the Statue is such a unique survival, it is by no means 
inexplicable given what we can reasonably conclude about the cultural and 
artistic assumptions of the late second century. Whilst regarding the Statue 
and its various features as a hapax inspiegabile, Testini nevertheless argued 
that its character was ultimately that of a funeral monument, and to an 
examination of his case we first turn.” 


76 Guarducci (1989) p. 67: “A parte i misteriosi «heretici» che sarebbero stati gli autori di 
quelle rovine, non é ammissibile- a me pare- la presenza di una statua di donna, e per giunta 
epicurea, in una chiesa o comunque in un ambiente cristiano dove i fedeli praticassero il culto." 

77 P, Testini, Di alcune testimonianze relative a Ippolito, in StEphAug, 13 (1977), p.46-52, 
where he says: “... in quanto significa soppressione di un hapax inspiegabile nel quadro della 
primitiva arte cristiana." 
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2B 1. Testini and the Statue as a funerary monument 


While pointing out that the Statue itself is unique and unexampled not only 
in the third century, but throughout classical antiquity, Testini nevertheless 
claimed that the salient features of the Statue paralleled significantly those 
of inscriptions and decorated marble slabs which closed loculi in mausolea, 
and thus showed the Statue to be a personal funeral monument.’® He pointed 
to those features of pagan art to which we have already referred, namely the 
received ideas on life and death such as the Persephone Mosaic or the 
Bacchic sarcophagi, to which he claimed commemoration of office such as 
that of a reader or catechist was the Christian counterpart.’? 

But Testini cannot agree that a statue as such could at this time have 
formed part of Christian art.9? In section 2A 3.1 and 2 above, I have tried to 
show that indeed it could, and that the unique character of the Statue is an il- 
lusion created by the fragmentary character of surviving artefacts. But let us 
for the moment follow Testini in what he argues. 


2B 1.1. Testini: the Statue originally a marble block? 

From the premise of there being no early Christian statuary of this Kind, 
Testini concluded that what Ligorio found was an earlier statue reduced to a 
marble block which was fixed tangentially into a wall or some other struc- 
ture such as a pilaster. The marble block contained both the catalogue of 
works, presumably the Paschal and Easter Tables, and also a picture carved 
into the flat marble of a catechist or teacher like that of the deacon Severus 
in the cemetery of Callistus (Plate 16).8! What presumably those Tables did 


78 Ibid. p. 46-47: "La «statua» infatti era finora un unicum come prodotto della scultura 
cristiana, talché nella disperata ricerca di trovarle riscontri si son dovute segnalare iscrizioni o 
lastre marmoree di chiusura di loculi, sulle quali s'incisero immagini relative alla vita intel- 
lettuale del defunto..." 

79 Ibid. р. 47: “... immagini però communi al repertorio pagano e cristiano, anche se per un 
pagano si connettevano con le idee ricevute sulla vita, la morte, l'aldilà, mentre per un 
cristiano, piü che all'ufficio di lettore o catechista, alludevano al possesso della dottrina e 
eungue alla fedelta alle leggi del Signore.” 

0 Ibid. p. 47 where he refers to “un’altra singolarità non meno imbarazzante, quella d’ una 
immagine monumentale di personaggio” with reference to “il peso dell’ atteggiamento negativo 
degli scrittori cristiani verso le immagini." Ducati (1939) pointed to the surprising character of 
what he believed to be a funerary representation of Hippolytus, and compared this with the 
feminine statue of Christ, p. 337: “Piü che sculture a tutto tondo, si hanno sculture a rilievo, 
quasi totalmente sarcofagi. Adattamenti di statue profane ad un nuovo significato cristiano sono 
le due statue, quella di Sant’Ippolito... ove la testa, insieme a varie parti del corpo, è moderna, e 
quella di San Pietro del Vaticano." Lowrie (1947) p. 28-30; Elliger (1930), p. 7-24; H. Koch, 
Die altchristliche bilderfrage nach den literarischen Quellen, in FRLANT N.F. 10 (Góttingen 
1917), p. 3-14. 

81 [bid. p. 50: "In altri termini io vedrei nel III secolo l'immagine ridotta a un masso 
marmoreo (per accidente ma non escludendo necessariamente l'intenzione di ridurla in tale 
condizione) per utilizzare il blocco ad altro fine, come si fece per la transenna su cui s' incise l’ 
iscrizione del diacono Severo nel cimitero di Callisto, benché la transenna sia di dimensioni e 
peso differenti dal marmo della «statua.»" The inscription is found in /CUR 4, 10183 (Tab. vol. 
IV 10 a 5) and also in P. Testini, Le catecombe e gli antichi cimiteri cristiani in Roma, 
(Bologna: Cappelli 1966), Vol. II p. 201. For similar sepulchral motifs see also P. Testini, 
Vetera et nova su Ippolito, in StEphAug 30 (1989), p. 10, citing JCUR 5, 15058 (Tab. vol. V, 24 
a 4) where a man is seated holding an open scroll and a girl stands holding the same volume, 
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was act as an extension to the catalogue of books which in turn acted as an 
extension to the figure of the representation itself. They reinforced the 
message regarding the character and office of the deceased. 

In Testini’s original discussion, the hypothesized existence of a icono- 
graphic representation of a teacher set in the marble block could hardly have 
suggested to Ligorio by itself the construction of a Statue of Hippolytus. 
Testini therefore believed that Ligorio discovered the identity of the teacher 
from both the neighbouring mons Ypoliti, the crypt of St. Hippolytus, and 
the catalogue of works identifiable as Eusebius’ writer. We have already 
given detailed grounds against the former claim that the Statue could have 
been identified with Hippolytus the writer, partly for reasons that Testini 
himself later gave.82 We have also refuted a similar and more recent thesis 
about the Statue as originally simply a sasso, as argued by D' Onofrio (2 A 
1). The grounds for the identification with whatever form the original ruined 
Statue had, whether Testini's block or Guarducci's ‘Themista,’ must there- 
fore have been both the catalogue of works and whatever Ligorio saw also 
protruding from the ruins that stood in what was later Msg. Gori's vinyard. 

But Testini did well to insist nevertheless on the Statue's uniqueness, de- 
spite his argument for the identification with a funery monument, since it 
does not easily fit into the features of such monuments. 


2 B 1.2. The Statue and other sepulchral monuments 

It is not without significance in this regard that Testini has to hypothesize, 
without further evidence, that Ligorio's Statue was in fact a marble block on 
which there was a pictorial representation. We have for example a pagan 
and classical monument that would fit part of Testini's hypothesis in the 
sepulchral Stele from Aquileia of the 3rd century B.C. It is dedicated “to the 
actress Bassilla (реиаёбі BaootAAn)” by one Heirakleides on behalf of her 
fellow actors (ot OVOKNVOI сол). 

Following an elaborate panegyric in which she is addressed as “the tenth 
Muse (тў dexatn Movon)”, the more sombre and tragic epitaphal style is 
followed with the words: “Be of good cheer, Basilla (evwvye1, Bova), 
no-one is immortal (oo8eic @Ө@®уотос).”83 Here we have a pagan counterpart 
to the Statue if it depicted a catechist, which instead depicts an actress and 
commemorates her. But even if the original form of the Statue was as 
Testini claims it to be, there are no corresponding words of ironic consola- 
tion or expressions of koijnotg Ev eipyvn. A commemoration in terms of a 


and 15197 (Tab.vol. V 32 c 4) which depicts a catechist. For a discussion of this picture in 
comparison with the Statue see also G. Bovini, La Statua di S. Ippolito del Museo Lateranense, 
in Bollettino della commissione archeologica del governo di Roma, (1941) p. 109 ff.; ; 
(1943) p. 72-81. See also G. Wilpert, / sarcofagi cristiani antichi, (Rome 1929) Vol. 1, p. 193 
fig. 115 table XXIV a4. 

82 Testini (1989) p. 12-13 cf 1 B 2.3.2. 

83 Guarducci (1978) p. 187-189 and fig. 75; IG 14, 2342 and p. 704. 
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list of works, and Paschal and Easter Tables in which the deceased is not 
even named, would be quite unprecedented. 

A similar objection would also apply even if the original had been a 
Statue unreduced to a marble block. There is the female seated figure of 
Ampharete the grandmother, who holds an image of her grandchild in her 
arms and commemorates also her daughter in the verses inscribed. But there 
is no analogy between the Statue and this sepulchral monument either with 
respect to the naming of the persons commemorated or the accompanying 
tragic epigram.9^ 

Testini’s inability to locate a full-blown statue within Christian art of the 
early third century is however related to his insistence on regarding the 
original of the Statue as a personal, sepulchral monument.5? Once he has 
made that assumption, then the Statue is indeed reinforced in his mind as an 
hapax inspiegabile. Furthermore, any parallel with a community artefact is 
thus ruled out of consideration. The baptistery and the area dedicated to 
worship uncovered by the excavations of the house Church at Dura Europas 
is thus excluded ex hypothesi because such artefacts are more community 
than individual artefacts. Such community artefacts clearly did not evoke the 
horror of graven images that private and personal artefacts would cause.86 
But we have already argued that the significance of the Statue was that of a 
community artefact, and we shall argue further (Chapters 6-7) for its 
location at the centre of a house/school/church in what Lampe has 
characterised as the fractionalized Roman community of the late second and 
early third century. 


2B 1.3. Testini’s sepulchral thesis: in conclusion. 

For the moment let us record our conclusion that (i) the hypothesis of the 
Statue reduced to a block arises solely because Testini assumes that it is a 
monument to a person. In consequence he argues (ii) because the Dura bap- 
tistry and wall paintings are not individual but group artefacts, these cannot 
be true parallels and therefore the Statue could not have existed as a statue. 
But I have shown that it need not be, and indeed was not the individual 
monument that Testini assumes, but the icon of a community’s self-identity. 


84 Ibid. p. 183-184 and fig. 73; IG, ПИЛИ? 10650. 

85 In this respect he followed the earlier work, e.g. Bovini (1943), p. 69-72, in which the 
fundamental assumption was that of a personal monumument with a list of works by a single 
author. 

86 Testini (1977) p. 47: “si rivaluta in un certo senso il peso dell’ atteggiamento negativo 
degli scrittori cristiani verso le immagini; atteggiamento ritenuto da taluni di assoluto rigore е 
come tale poi smentito dai monumenti, dovendosi in realta distinguere tra battistero e aula di 
culto (es. di Dura Europos) come tra manufatto privato o ad uso personale e manufatto per la 
comunita...” Thus the judgement of Elliger (1930) needs qualifying by this distinction (p. 33: 
“So war es móglich, dass Irenáus und Tertullian unbeschadet ihrer persónlichen Abneigung 
gegen die Bilder Gedanken vortragen konnten, die von anderen zur gleichen Zeit bildlich 
veranschaulicht wurden, und dass die selbst so durch die Betonung des gleichen Inhaltes 
unbewusst und unbeabsichtigt eine Entwicklung begüngstigen, die sie im Grunde ablehnten." 
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The case for a sepulchral monument in terms of an original block or sasso is 
in consequence superfluous (2 A 1). There are no funerary parallels to a list 
of works expressing the office of the person who is buried there, but which 
do not include the usual funerary inscriptions. So the funerary hypothesis 
will not be saved simply by additionally hypothesizing a marble pictorial 
representation but not in statue form, which would, by reason of its size as 
well as artistic form, have not fitted into a funeral situation. 

But if Testini’s sepulchral interpretation of the Statue is open to serious 
objection, what of Guarducci’s more recent claim that the Statue was in- 
tended for, and in fact stood in, the Pantheon library as a tribute to the reli- 
gious and cultural syncretism of the Severans. We shall see here too that 
Guarducci's most recent thesis is still distorted by the fixation on the Statue 
as basically a monument to an individual writer named Hippolytus, which 
leads to the disregarding of its true character as a community artefact. 


2B 2. The Pantheon Library: general cultural ambience 


Guarducci originally conceded herself the possibility that “Themista’s’ 
Statue, in its allegorized form as Wisdom or Astronomy, had sepulchral par- 
allels, whilst indeed preferring its location in a library situation.8’ As such 
she compared it with the sepulchral stone of the cemetry of Praetextatus 
early in the third century.88 We have argued that, with the depersonalizing 
and allegorizing of the Statue, unless other features suggest a sepulchral 
context, the need to see what originally bore no personal name as a personal 
monument of any kind is considerably reduced. More recently Guarducci di- 
vorced even further the Statue from such a sepulchral context whilst still 
maintaining its essentially individualistic character. 

Guarducci thus continues to regard it as nevertheless a personalization, in 
allegorical form, as a memorial to an individual whose collected works are 
shown on the Statue. In her more recent opinion, she clearly considers the 
Statue, as dedicated to the reigning emperor, Severus Alexander, by 
Hippolytus or his associates, as a memorial of his personal contribution to 
the life of the Roman Empire, by analogy with Julius Africanus’ contempo- 
rary dedication of his Krjotot to the same emperor. 

Assailing Ligorio's veracity regarding the location of the discovery of the 
Statue, instead of the via Tiburtina (Chapter 1), she now prefers the 
Pantheon Library as the Statue's original location. Indeed, she needed to di- 
vorce the Statue from any location in an original cult-centre to remove any 


87 Guarducci (1977) p. 20: "La statua arricchita dalle iscrizioni non dovette essere oggetto 
di dedica... E' invece possibile, anzi logico pensare ad una statua collocata in un ambiente di 
cultura e in particolare in una biblioteca." 
Ibid. p. 20: "Una figura femminile seduta, con un rotolo spiegato fra le mani, da inten- 
dersi certamente come figura allegorica, ё rappresentata, ad esempio, in una lapide sepolcrale 
della catacomba di Pretestato databile al III secolo." 
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grounds whether for a sepulchral or for an intra-communal interpretation of 
its significance. But nevertheless, according to her, the Statue must still 
stand there as a personal monument, like the Krjotoı written by the architect 
of that library, Julius Africanus. It must represent symbolically the repre- 
sentatives of the great movements of thought that the Severans sought to 
unite into the expression of the unity-in-diversity of the empire. The ghost of 
Ligorio’s personal reconstruction and interpretation still retains a certain 
force that outlives its earthly decomposition.9? 

There are two requirements for the success of Guarducci’s argument for 
an original location in the Pantheon Library. She needs first to construct the 
Severan Zeitgeist in a way that will provide a unique cultural and social con- 
text in terms of which the location of a unique monument to a Christian 
writer in a pagan library could make sense. Thus she will focus on the rela- 
tions between Origen and Julius Africanus within the circle of Julia 
Mamaea.? The second requirement of her argument is consequently to 
show that the Statue as an artefact would fit into the architecture of what we 
know of ancient libraries.?! We will now turn to the consideration of these 
two requirements and in this order. 


2 B 2.1. The religious policy of the Severans 

With the possible exception of Septimius Severus (193-211), the founder of 
the Severan dynasty, there does not appear to be a deliberate policy of 
persecution of Christianity on the part of the Roman government. It is only 
after the fall of the dynasty on the murder of Severus Alexander, and his 
mother Julia Mamaea, in the campaign against the Persians (235), and the 
succession of Maximinus the Thracian, that church leaders such as Pontian 
and Hippolytus suffer martyrdom (Eusebius, H.E. VI 28).?? 

It remains however a much discussed question as to whether there was 
any general persecution during the reign of Septimius Severus, or whether 
indeed Tertullian's Apology was addressed to a specifically North African 
situation, and one involving a law against converts.?? Regarding Maximinus, 
Eusebius mentions that the persecution involved “the leaders of the Church 


89 With Guarducci (1977) p. 26 cf. Guarducci (1989) p. 72-73. See also Testini (1977) 
p.46-51; Testini (1989) p. 9-12; V. Saxer, La questione di Ippolito Romano, in StEphAug 30 
(1989), p. 4. 

90 Guarducci (1977) p. 25: "La corte di Severo Alessandro, dominata dal potente influsso 
della madre, la siriana Guilia Mamaea... donna intelligente ed ambiziosa, ci teneva a brillare 
nella vita della cultura e s'interessava perció alle correnti spirituali del suo tempo, fra cui non 
poteva esser trascurata la corrente cristiana." 

91 Tbid. p. 73-74. 

92 W.H.C. Frend, Open Questions concerning Christians and the Roman Empire in the Age 
of the Severi, in JThS n.s. 25 (1974), p. 333-351; T.D. Barnes, The Family and Career of 
Septimius Severus, in Historia 16 (1967) p. 87-107; H. Grégoire, Les Persécutions dans l'em- 
pire romain, in Mémoires de l'Academie royale de Belgique 46,1 (1951) p. 108-109. 

93 E. dal Covolo, I Severi e il cristianesimo: Ricerche sull'ambiente storico-istituzionale 
delle origini cristiane tra il secondo e il terzo secolo, in Biblioteca di Scienze Religiose, 87 
(Libreria Ateneo Salesiano: Rome 1989), p. 29-33. 
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alone (тфу EKKANOLOV Oprovtoc uóvovo)," and that they were the victims of 
“spite (кот@& кӧтоу)” due to the good favour they had enjoyed with Severus, 
of whose “house the majority were believers ('AAe&avópou оїкоу, ёк 
TAELÖVOV TLIOTHOV ovveotõta).”?4 Though the word “majority (ёк nAeıövov)” 
would appear to be an exaggeration, there is some evidence from the in- 
scriptions to support a more moderate version of Eusebius’ claim,” 
although he does not make it clear why the household itself should not have 
been persecuted rather than the church leaders. 


2B 2.1.1. Eusebius on Origen, and Julia Mamaea 

There is a well known problem with Eusebius’ historiography, in that he is 
always determined to regard *good" emperors as friends of the Church.? He 
clearly regards Severus Alexander as friendly towards Christianity, and 
records that the emperor's mother, Julia Mamaea, sent an armed escort for 
Origen (età OTATLWTLKTIS ðopvpopias ADTOV avaKaAEitar) whilst she was 
at Antioch.?" Julia was “a most religious woman (ӨсосеВестбтп yovn).”?® 
Clearly it was Mamaea's idea, if Eusebius' account is true, to summon 
Origen, and not one of the putative ёк mAetóvov motdv of her son's 
household. As Eusebius does not claim her specifically as a Christian, her 
receptiveness to Origen's fame implies someone who was interested in 
religious and philosophical ideas generally.?? The fact that Philostratus at- 
tributed his writing the Life of Apollonius of Tyanna to the instigation of her 


94 Н.Е. VI, 28: ... Ос 01] Kat& xótov тӧу прос tóv ' AAe6ávópov otkov, EK TAELOVOV 
TLOTÖV соуєстфто, SLMyLLOV Eyeipac, то®с тфу EKKANOIGV Ópxyovtag HÓVOVG Gg 
QUTLOVG тўс KATH TO EDAYYEALOV бё доскоћос AVALPEICHNL MPOOTATTEL. 

5 Aurelius Prosthenes CIL VI2, 8498. Cf. G.W. Clarke, Two Christians in the Familia 
Caesaris, in HTR 64 (1971), p. 121-124. 

96 M. Gódecke, Geschichte als Mythos: Eusebs »Kirchengeschichte", in Europdische 
Hochschulschriften, 23, (Frankfurt am Main: Peter Lang 1987), p. 307 ff. 

97 H.E. VI, 21,3: тоб $ adtoxpatopos итүттүр, Mopata todvona, ci кої тїс GAAN 
ӨсосеВестбтт Tout, THs " Qpryévovç navraxöce Powmpévns фђитс, ec xoi péxpt tàv 
«тїс EAHEIV @кофу, лєрї MOAAOD noreitor tfj; tod avdpoc 0£ac 051007уол кой тїс 
Оло TAVTOV Gouuofouëvne лєрї tà Osia соуёс ос ADTOD nEipav Aaßeiv. ёл 

"Avtioxeios ӧўто SatpiBovoa, petà otatimtikic борофоріос adtov dvaKoAciton: 
пар T] урбуоу Sratpiwacs лАєїста TE бсо ELG тђу TOD коріох SE кой tfj TOD Belov 
SLÖANTKAAELOV Opere Emder&gnevog, Ent tàs соуӨє1с Éongvóev SratpiBac. 

98 W.H.C. Frend, The Rise of Christianity, (London: Darton Longman and Todd 1984), p. 
273 attributes this description without explanation to Origen himself, but Eusebius’ words ei 
Kai тїс GAA ӨғосғВестатт yovn (“a religious woman if there ever was one") are clearly his 
own reflection. Cf Lampridius SHA Alex. Sev. 14,7: “mulier sancta." See also W.H.C. Frend, 
Martyrdom and Persecution in the Early Church, (Oxford: Blackwell 1965), p. 329-330 where 
he cites Eusebius H.E. V, 28,14. I. Mundle, Dea caelestis in der religionspolitik des Septimius 
Severus und der Julia Domna, in Historia 10 (1961), p. 228-237 presents an argument for the 
political divination of Julia is articulated which accords ill with her allegedly Christian 
sympathies, M. Gilmore Williams, Empress Julia Domna, in Am. J. Arch. 6 (1902), p. 259-305; 
A. Jardé, Etudes critiques sur la vie et le régne de Sévére Alexandre (Paris: Boccard 1925), 
chap. 2; R. MacMullen, Enemies of the Roman Order, (Cambridge Mass.: Harvard U.P. 1967), 
p. 114-127. 

99 Frend (1965) p. 330 attributes too great significance to Eusebius' account at its face 
value when he says: “It implied recognition, albeit through the personality and teaching of 
Origen, of Christianity as one of the accepted religions of the Roman world... The Severan 
dynasty marks the turn of the tide in the history of the Church." 
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aunt, Julia Domna, is perhaps indicative of an interest in religion on the part 
of the Severan dynasty which was characterised by an eclectic syncre- 
tism.100 

The hypothesis, for such it clearly is, of a Severan interest in religious 
syncretism is nevertheless given additional plausibility, beyond Eusebian 
apologetic, by three further considerations. 


2B 2.1.2. The imperial cult and the Constitutio Antoniana 

The Constitutio Antoniana was the achievement of Severus Alexander's pre- 
decessor, Caracalla, as a result of which citizenship was extended to inhabi- 
tants of towns and villages beyond the cities.!°! It is possible to see this, 
with Millar,!°2 as merely a method of extending taxation, or, with 
Rostovtzeff, as an attack upon the senatorial aristocracy, !93 but its justifica- 
tion was sincerely religious and involved more wider and altruistic concerns 
despite such political and economic bonuses.!% One inscription makes it 
clear that the primary motivation was religious, and that it was an extension 
of the imperial cult.!05 The emperor and his consort were to possess the re- 
ligious function of effecting sacramentally the unity of the empire for which 
the extension of citizenship contained the hope. Caracalla her son appears 
on coins as the Lord of the world and the reflection of the divine light of the 
sun, permeating all things and creating universal order. 

Images of Septimius Severus previously had appeared with that of Julia 
Domna his wife and aunt of Julia Mamaea on the arch at Leptis Magna 
(erected 203), where they represent Serapis and Isis. Julia Domna was there 
described as mater castrorum, like Fausta the wife of Marcus Aurelius 
before her, but with the addition et senatus et patriae. She is also portrayed 


100 Philostratus, Life of Apollonius, 1,3: кой тростүкеу тїс TH Adjiót Tac 6A tovc TOV 
Хлорутибтоу тобтоу OUNW YLYVW@GKOHEVOG £c yvðov Nyayev TovAiq тў Baoris. 
ETEXOVTL SE pot TOD лері оътђу кокЛоо- кої yàp то®с PNTOPLKODG лбутас AdyOUG 
ENNVEL кой NonaCeto— netaypayon te лросёта&є tàs Otxtpipóg тоотос кол тїс 
ONQYYEALAG олту ExtpeANnOtivar... R. Syme, Historia Augusta Papers, (Oxford: Clarendon 
1983), whilst conceding that Philostratus, Life of Apollonius of Tyana, Ep. LXIII (addressed to 
Julia Domna) is generally regarded as genuine, nevertheless concludes “doubt is legitimate." (p. 


101 Ulpian, Digest 1,5,17: “Idem (sc. Ulpianus) libro vicensimo secundo ad edictum. In 
orbe Romano qui sunt ex constitutione imperatoris Antonini cives Romani effecti sunt.” Cf. P. 
Giessen, p.40; S.N. Miller, Caracalla, in CAH xii, p. 45-47. 

102 F, Millar, The date of the Constitutio Antoniana, in JEgArch 48 (1962) p. 124-131. 

103 Cf. M. Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire, (Oxford: 
Clarendon 1957) p. 418-428. 

104 A H.M. Jones, Another Interpretation of the Constitutio Antoniana, in JRomS, 26,2 
(1936) p. 223-225. 

105 J. Stroux, Die Constitutio Antoniana, in Phil 88 (42) (1933) p. 272-295, inscription 
cited p. 294: toryapodv уорібо odtw pe [yadonpendic кол ӨғосеВ]@с ӧбуасӨол тї] 
HEYOAELOTHTL oc tóv TO IKAVÒV лоу ei тос@к1сс HVPLOVG ÖGAKIG EAV OneLo£A0Q01V 
EIG TODS ёдо®с &vOponouc [соуӨооутос] ec тй IEPA t&v Өєбу ovvercevéykoru, cited 
also in Frend (1965) p. 338. See also F. Ghedini, Giulia Domna tra Oriente ed Occidente: Le 
fonti archeologiche, in La Fenice, Collana di Scienze dell' Antichità 5, (Roma: «L'Erma? di 
Bretschneider 1984), p. 57-90, 122-160. 
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on coins as the mater deorum.!% Elagabalus was the priest of the Syrian 
Baal of Emesa, who succeeded Caracalla, the immediate predecessor of 
Severus Alexander who in turn succeeded him in A.D. 222. Like the later 
policy of Aurelian (270-275), the Sun God of Emesa, as part of the ideology 
of the imperial cult, was worshipped too by his successor Probus (276-282) 
whose coins exult his person as soli invicto comiti.!07 

The Severan developments in extended citizenship accompanied by a de- 
velopment of the ideology of the imperial cult in the direction of greater re- 
ligious syncretism and universality could have had punitive effects upon 
Christianity as the reign of Decius (249-251) was to show. But in fact it was 
not until after the death of Severus Alexander that the Constitutio Antoniana 
was to produce the general persecution that it made possible.!09 The Severan 
policy was generally one of persuasion and comprehension, despite 
Septimius' prohibition of conversions, and isolated local judicial processes, 
as was exemplified in Julia Mamaea's interest both in the Apollonius of 
Tyana of Philostratus' Life, and the Christ of Origen. But it will be im- 
portant for us to distinguish between an interest in Christianity, or at least 
some of its philosophical representative or representatives, and a positive 
filo-cristianesimo. 

Let us see how such a policy of syncretism as such is reflected generally 
in the response of the Christian community itself both in literature and in art, 
whilst distinguishing a culture of syncretism from a more positive filo- 
cristianesimo. 


2B 2.1.3.1. Literature: Dedications to Julia Mamaea 

Although Eusebius H.E. VI, 21,3 might record Origen as the focus of Julia 
Mamaea’s interest, it is in works attributed to Hippolytus that we find the 
main recognition of her kindly disposition towards Christianity. Jerome (De 
vir. ill. 61) lists a work De Resurrectione, mentioned also on the Statue as 
тєрї 0[£0]0 xoi соркӧс Avaotdoenc.! This work would also appear to be 
identical with the that entitled лері буостбоғос xoi афӨарсіос Aóyov in 
Anastasius Sinaita, Hodegus 23 (680). One Syriac extract connects the title 
with a dedication in the heading “Of Hippolytus Bishop and Martyr: On the 
Resurrection to the Empress Mamaea; for she was the mother of Alexander 
who was at that time emperor of the Romans.”!10 


106 SHA Caracalla, 9,10; H. Mattingly, Coins of the Roman Empire in the British Museum, 
(London 1950) cxxxiii and CAH xii 356-357; Abd el Mohsen el Khachab, 0 KapdkaAdoc 
KOGHOKPAT@P, in JJEgArch, 47 (1961), p. 119-133; F. Cumont and L. Canet, Mithra ou 
Serapis KOZMOKPATQP, in Comptes rendus de l’ Académie des Inscriptions, (Paris 1857-), 
cited in Frend (1965) p. 327 and p. 344. See also J. Réville, La réligion à Rome sous les 
Sévéres, (Paris: Leroux 1886), p. 30-35, 210-283. 

107 Frend (1984) p. 440. 

108 Frend (1965) p. 407. 

Gë ee 325 1. 23-24; Guarducci (1978) IV, р. 543, 1. 23-24. 
0 P. Lagarde, Analecta Syriaca, (Lipsius 1858), p. 87. See also Lightfoot (1890) p. 397 
and j Quasten, Patrology, (Westminster, Maryland: Christian Classics 1986) II p. 196-197. For 
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The Statue furthermore is sole witness to a work entitled лротрелтікос 
npög LeBnpeivav, and a reasonable hypothesis would be that the 
“exhortation (лротрелтікос)” is addressed to a princess, and thus equivalent 
to the work quoted by Theodoret on two occasions as трос BaoıA1da, туй 
EMLOTOAT] of the Severan dynasty.!!! Lightfoot rejected the attempts both of 
Le Moyne to identify the person addressed with Severa wife of Philippus, 
and Dóllinger with Julia Aquilia Severa the second wife of Elagabalus. 
Severina as the BaotAic of Theodoret is better identified with Julia Mamaea 
herself.!!? That two works in the corpus Hippolytanum are thus attributed to 
her is an indication of the high regard in which the Hippolytan community 
held her as the sympathetic face of the Severan dynasty. 

But if Guarducci's thesis is correct, it is strange that the name of Julia 
Mamaea herself is not inscribed upon the Statue at the beginning of the 
Paschal and Easter Tables instead of Severus Alexander. That thesis rests on 
the significance of the presence of the emperor's name as indicative of the 
Statue’s character as a dedication to him as a positive Christian sympathizer. 
Furthermore, if he was seen in such a light, it is strange in turn that no 
volumes of Hippolytus are dedicated to him instead of his mother.!!? 

Hippolytus was furthermore associated with Origen by Jerome in the 
same passage. The final work on the list, the xpocojuAta de Laude Domini 
Salvatoris, was a sermon in which the writer “claimed to have preached in 
church (se loqui in ecclesia significat) when Origen was present (praesente 
Origene)." Thus the two men, both possessing, as we shall later argue 
(Chapters 6 and 7), a mutual aversion to the developing monarchical 
episcopate, and the consequent loss of status for the presbyterate, might well 
have shared a similar view that the imperial court would lend a sympathetic 
ear to their presentation of the claims of Christianity. But whether the gen- 
eral culture of syncretism had lead them too far in this respect to expect 
something more positive in terms of recognition than that which in fact was 
on offer is something that we shall have to consider further. 


2B 2.1.3.2. Literature: Julius Africanus and Hippolytus 

In Oxyrinchus Papyrus III (412) we have preserved a fragment from the 
Kyoto, the encyclopaedia of Julius Africanus dealing with the alleged edi- 
tion of Homer by Peisistratus. The fragment ends with the title and author of 


texts see H. Achelis, GCS 1,2 (1897) p. 249-253 cf H. Achelis, Hippolytstudien, in TU 16,4 
(1891), p. 189-193. 

111 Ibid. p. 5421. 16-17; J.B. Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers. (London: MacMillan 1890) 
Part I S. Clement of Rome vol. II, p. 325 cf. Theodoret, Dialog. ii and iii. 

112 Lightfoot (1890) p. 397. 

113 Guarducci (1989) p.72-73: “in quella biblioteca (sc. the Pantheon) la statua abbia avuto 
la sua prima sede. A questa opinione contribuiscono... il ricordo dell'imperatore Severo 
Alessandro che compare nelle due fiancate del trono iscritto... Severo Alessandro é dunque, 
quasi eponimo del Computo, eseguito da Ippolito con meritoria fatica e probabilmente a lui 
dedicato." 
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the work (‘IovAtovc ’Adpikavod кўстос) and the number of the entry (m= 
18). In the final fourteen lines of the entry he records that the thirteenth 
verse of the passage of Homer under discussion was read “in Rome at the 
baths of Alexander in the beautiful library in the Pantheon which I myself 
designed for the Augustus."!!^ Africanus dedicated this work to Severus 
Alexander, according to Syncellus.!!5 

Thus Julius Africanus clearly cultivated the patronage of Severus 
Alexander, as later Hippolytus, and perhaps Origen, was to cultivate the 
patrongage of Julia Mamaea. We can moreover establish similar contacts 
between the work of Africanus and the Hippolytan community as we 
observed in the case of Origen. Caspar defended against Bauer the 
Hippolytan authorship of the first part of the Liberian Catalogus.!!6 The 
insertion of the undated episcopal succession lists into regnal, consular, and 
other dated lists via Chronographies that first placed them in columns side- 
by-side, and then assimilated them into a common chronological scheme, 
was the concern both of Africanus and Hippolytus, both of whom were 
authors of chronographies. 

Eusebius (Н.Е. VI, 31, 1-3) mentions not only Africanus’ authorship of 
the Krjotoi, but also associates him with Origen in an exchange of letters on 
the authencity of the story of Susanna in Daniel, and mentions his five 
books of Chronographies, in which Africanus recorded his visit to 
Alexandria to meet with bishop Heraclas.!! In Hippolytus’ case we have 
the Xpovık@v mentioned on the Statue and in El. X, 30,2, a Latin text of 
which survives as the Liber Generationis.!!* Julius Africanus’ letter to 
Aristides, preserved in Eusebius H.E. I, 7, reconciles the genealogies of 
Matthew and Luke on the basis of the combined royal and sacerdotal blood- 
lines of the Maccabaean dynasty, which reflected his general interest in 
Chronology. Both were therefore influenced in the construction of their 
episcopal lists, as Ehrhardt showed, by eschatological considerations with 
particular regard to the prophecies of Daniel and the regnal/sacerdotal lists 
of the Maccabaean kings, which in turn produced what was in reality the 


114 B.P. Grenfell and A.S. Hunt Oxyrinchus Papirus III (412) (London: Egyptian 
Exploration Fund 1903): u£xp ёё tod tproxardexatov £v Pam трос toic ' АЛе50уброо 
Өєрройс Ev тїї £v ПоуӨєіо BLBALOONKN тў кол ñv «тос рхітектоутса TH XeBaotó. 
F. Granger, Julius Africanus and the Library of the Pantheon, in JThS, 34 (1933), р. 157-161. 
See also СТС 3, 9 and J.-R. Viellefond, Les «Cestes» de Julius Africanus: Etude sur l’ensemble 
des fragments avec édition, traduction, et commentaires, (Firenze: Sansoni/ Paris: Didier 1970), 
p. 284-291. 

115 Georgius Syncellus, Ecloga Chronographia, 676: ' Abpıkavög thy EvvedBiBAoV тбу 
Keotóv ёліүєүродиёуту npaypateiav 1@трїк@у xol YEewWpyIKGV xol ҳореоткфу 
repleyovoov боуарелс ' АЛеёоудро toUtQ npooQovei. 

116 E, Caspar, Die älteste römische Bischofsliste, in Schriften der Königberger Gelehrten 
Gesellschaft, Geisteswissenschaftliche Klasse, 2,4, (Berlin: 1926), p. 386-392. 

Eusebius, H.E. VI, 31,2: тоб à. adtod ‘Agpikavod кой @ЛЛа tov @рї1Өнбу лёуте 
Xpovoypadıav NAHev elc Huds em @кр1Вёс a Ss OTOVSGOLATA’ £v oic nov 
EQAVTOV TOPELAV OTELAAGOaL Em thv’ ААсоудреоу OL TOAATV TOD HpaKAG rum. 

118 A. Bauer and R. Helm, Chronicon, in GCS 46(36), (1955). 
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novel sacerdotal iconography in one strand of the liturgy for episcopal 
consecration (in Ap. Trad. 3).1!9 

We shall later (7B 2) be arguing, against Ehrhardt, in favour of the novel 
character, in the late second-century, of such sacerdotal images of the 
episcopal succession. But let us note here that the relations between the 
kinds of communities and concerns represented by Origen, Hippolytus, and 
Africanus were nevertheless more complex than Guarducci's account would 
initially suggest. Certainly the character of the works dedicated to Mamaea, 
and indeed to Severus, goes beyond that of the earlier apologists. The latter 
address reasonably and assume the goodwill of emperors who are 
nevertheless hostile to their claims for legal recognition. Yet it must be 
remembered that the eschatology of both, involved as it was with the 
exegesis of Daniel and its application to contemporary circumstances, did 
not sit well with any final rapprochement with the pagan imperial power, 
and certainly did not go as far as Origen and his Alexandrian associates in 
reducing apocalypticism in favour of the gradual evolution of history 
transformed by the divine Aoyoc. 

Lactantius claimed that Ulpian around 215 began codifying various laws 
against Christianity.!?0 He cites in this connection Book 7 of the lost De 
Officio Proconsulis, and Frend and Honoré amongst others accept 
Lactantius' claim at its face value.!?! We possess however extracts from this 
work in the Digest of Justinian, particularly in Book 48,16,14, but Christians 
as such are never mentioned.!?? It may therefore be that Lactantius is simply 
referring to general laws codified by Ulpian that were used against the 
Christians, rather than specific laws against Christianity itself. Indeed his 
language seems more applicable to Book 8 rather than 7, from which Digest 
48,18,1 quotes extensively Ulpian on torture (de quaestionibus). Thus 
Ulpian's lack of specificity in laws that might be but were not necessarily 
used against Christians argues once again for a background of tolerant 
syncretism rather than a positive support for Christianity as such. 

It must moreover be noted that, even in the light of the general persecu- 
tion of converts, instigated by Septimius Severus, neither the Emperor him- 
self nor the Empire was identified with Antichrist by either Hippolytus or 


119 A. Ehrhardt, The Apostolic Tradition in the First Two Centuries of the Church, 
(London: Lutterworth Press 1953), p. 40-61. Cf. A. Brent, Diogenes Laertius and the Apostolic 
Succession, in JEH 44,3 (1993), p. 367-389, and see also 7 B 2. 

0 Lactantius, Institutes V,11,19: "Domitius [sc. Ulpianus], de officio proconsulis libro 
septimo, rescripta principum nefaria collegit ut doceret quibus poenis affici oporteret eos qui se 
cultores dei confiterentur." 

121 Frend (1965) p. 327; T. Honoré, Ulpian, (Oxford: Clarendon 1982), p. 32. 

122 See the most telling observation of P. Monat, Lactance, Institutions Divines, in $C 205 
(1973), Livre V, tome II Commentaire et Index, p. 109: “Parmi les rescrits sur les chätiments 
cités par Ulpien et relevés par le Digeste.... la plus grande partie se trouve rapportée aux livres 
7-9 de cet ouvrage, mais il n'y est pas explicitement question des chrétiens." 
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Tertullian, in the writings that bear the former’s name.!? Hippolytus, as 
Dunbar is the most recent writer to show, used his mystical interpretation of 
Daniel and the Apocalypse to show that the parousia was not imminent, de- 
spite the expectations of the Montanists and the suffering by some convert 
groups in the persecution of Septimius Severus (in 202) and subsequently. 

Like Julius Africanus and Theophilus of Antioch before him, world his- 
tory consists of six one-thousand-year days, with the millennium occurring 
as the seventh day.!?* Africanus, whom Hippolytus now follows, had gone 
further and established that the incarnation took place 5500 years after 
Adam. Since two hundred years had elapsed after the incarnation the date of 
which he had thus established, the second coming would have to be three 
hundred years still in the future. The events of the reign of the Severans 
were thus neatly detached from any apocalyptic context, and relations 
between Church and State could proceed to develop according to their own 
momentum. !?5 

Thus around the time of the construction of the Statue, before the first 
year of Severus Alexander, whose name and date it bears, we can detect a 
literary and cultural ambience of mutual toleration and measured respect be- 
tween his dynasty (and in particular his mother Julia Mamaea) and the 
Christian church. As such the appearance of the Christology of the Contra 
Noetum with its theory of the Adyoc as procession—which despite the staid 
and orthodox appearance of that work and works associated with it 
represents a quite radical rapprochement with its pagan cultural ambience (5 
B 3.1)— and the Statue of Themista re-interpreted as Абүос/софіс reveals a 
cultural confluence with the Severan Zeitgeist. As such the Statue could 
stand as the symbol of a Christian community reflecting within itself and in 
its own terms the general cultural ambience in which it was found and by 
which to some extent it was formed. 

But Guarducci’s account requires more than our ability to reconstruct a 
general pagan culture of tolerant syncretism. She now claims that the Statue 
was specifically a monument presented by a Christian community, or con- 
structed by a pagan sculptor under Christian influence, in honour of Severus 
Alexander and accepted by him as an honour to such an extent that it was 
placed in the Pantheon Library. She has to extend not merely the interested 
tolerance shown by Mamaea to her son himself, and to convert that 
restricted tolerance for Christianity in philosophical guise into her emperor- 
son’s positive recognition. She has moreover to do so despite Ulpian’s 


123 Tertullian, Adv. Marc. 3,24; De Cult. Fem. 11,13,6; Apol. 1,1. 

124 Theophilus, Ad Autol. 3,28; H. Gelzer, Sextus Julius Africanus und die Byzantinische 
Chronologie, 1 (Leipzig: Teubner 1880) p. 24-26. Cf. Hippolytus, Dan. 4,22-24 cf. Rev. 17,10. 

125 D.G. Dunbar, The Delay of the Parousia in Hippolytus, in VCh 37 1983, p. 313-17. For 
an earlier version of the thesis which Dunbar here espouses see K.J. Neumann, Hippolyt von 
Rom in seiner Stellung zu Staat und Welt: Neufunde und Forschungen zur Geschichte von Staat 
und Kirche in der rómischen Kaiserzeit, (Leipzig: Veit 1902), p. 75-94. 
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contemporary legal opposition, and the specific importance of the imperial 
cult in the Severan claim to political legitimacy. 

Guarducci even suggests that the presence of the Statue in the Pantheon 
library was perhaps due to the influence of its Christian architect, Julius 
Africanus. But it is one thing to employ an architect to construct a library 
whose particular religious background might be neither known nor relevant, 
and another to support positively the exhibition of a Statue the particular re- 
ligious beliefs to which that architect is committed. We have shown grounds 
so far against regarding the general background of religious syncretism as 
necessarily favouring the positive recognition of Christianity that such a 
positive dedication to Africanus would imply. It is to an examination of this 
stronger claim that we must now turn. 


2B 2.2. A Statue of \№үос/софіо in the Pantheon Library? 

In order to make this further and stronger claim Guarducci has to appeal to 
three further pieces of evidence in support of a mutual Severan and a 
Christian interest in such artefacts as the Statue, and in the beliefs of the 
community that it represents. These respectively are (i) the conversion of 
Abgar and the Edessan portrait of Christ (2B 2.2.1), (ii) representations of 
Christ in the Dura Frescos (2B 2.2.2) and (ili) the account of Severus 
Alexander’s lararium in SHA, Alex. Sev. 51, 6-8 (2B 2.2.3). We must now 
consider whether these three pieces of evidence can assist us in locating the 
Aöyoc/oodia Statue more precisely in a pagan library as a dedicatory mon- 
ument to an emperor or his dynasty. 


2B 2.2.1. Julius Africanus and Severus Alexander 

Guarducci seeks to unite the alleged filo-cristianesimo of Alexander 
Severus, shown in his commissioning of Africanus as the Pantheon 
architect, and Africanus' earlier connection with Edessa and Abgar. 
However, we should, prima facie, be on our guard against moving too 
quickly from the congruence of cultural ambience, witnessed in the interest 
of Julia Mamaea in philosophical defences of Christianity as propounded by 
Origen and Hippolytus, and a positive like of Christianity by her son 
Severus Alexander himself. 

We should remember that it was to Julia Mamaea. that тєрї 0[£0]Ó кол 
соркос Avactaceng, and perhaps the npotpentiKdc трос Zeßnpeivav were 
dedicated and not to Alexander himself. Were it not for the questionable 
evidence of pseudo Lampridius (SHA, Alex. Sev. 51, 6-8) that we consider 
in the next section, there would be no direct connection between the 
emperor himself and reverence for Christ. Indeed, the dedication to 
Mamaea. herself may be no more than an encouraging compliment to her 
fascination for occult philosophy when this happened to be Christian, 
particularly in the form espoused by Origen which she may not have 
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associated with that of the illegal cult. Furthermore, the choice of Africanus 
may have been because of his technical competence as an architect without 
any particular regard for his religious persuasion. 

Nevertheless, let us pursue the link between Africanus and Abgar as pro- 
viding an Edessan connection for Severan syncretism, specifically in the 
form of an artistic tradition of portraiture. 


2B 2.2.1.1. Abgar IX and the Edessan portrait of Christ - 

Before he was at Rome, Julius Africanus was at Edessa in Mesopotamia, 
and a friend of Abgar IX (A.D. 179-214). Abgar IX (179-214) converted 
from astral worship to Christianity.!2© Consequently it was during his reign 
that the famous letter from Christ to his predecessor Abgar V made, she 
claims, its appearance.!?" But Guarducci will claim that this is not all. An 
earlier tradition whose first recorded instance is in 544 claims for Edessa the 
most ancient portrait of Christ.!28 Thus she claims that the ambience of 
Edessa is represented at Rome by Africanus and embraced by Severus 
Alexander's alleged filo-cristianesimo.!?? Thus she is able to connect this 
with the statue of Christ that allegedly stood in the lararium of Severus 
Alexander, with which we have yet to deal. 

But even if the conversion of Abgar was that certain and sincere, the an- 
tiquity of the tradition regarding the portrait of Christ is highly questionable. 
Segal pointed out that the tradition arose in a sectarian context, and in self- 
conscious opposition to the group that held the letter as their own. The letter 
was prized by the Jacobite community who, in the 5th and 6th century 
objected to portraits, whilst the Melkites, who did not, treasured their por- 
trait but not the Jacobite letter. The latter together with the portrait, is men- 
tioned for the first time in the Syriac Doctrine of Addai which was 
composed in its present form in the late fourth century. Hannan writes the 
Acts on a first visit, and then, on a second, receives Jesus' reply to a letter 


126 Guarducci (1977) p. 27: “Ora, i legami che intercorsero fra Severo Alessandro e Giulio 
Africano e fra Giulio Africano e l'ambiente di Edessa assumono una certa importanza." Cf. 
H.J.W. Drijvers, Edessa und das Jüdische Christentum, in VCh 24 (1970), p. 4-33, however, 
who emphasises the hostility of Edessa to Rome and the absence of such legami (p. 6-7: “Diese 
wenigen Bemerkungen mógen deutlich machen: (a) eine grosse Abneigung in Edessa gegen die 
Rómer; eigentlich eine grosse Abneigung gegen jede Zentralgewalt im Westen; (b) politische 
Verbindungen mit der Adiabene, dem jüdischen Fürstentum óstlich des Tigris.") Such a state of 
affairs is hardly conducive to Julius Africanus, bringing an alleged cultural ambience to Rome 
to form part of a cultural syncretism when that ambience was clearly constructed against such a 
syncretism. See also E. von Dobschütz, Christbilder. Untersuchungen zur christlichen Legende, 
in TU 18, (1899). 

127 Eusebius mentions this letter in H.E. I, 13,3-22. The Syriac text of this letter says that 
its contents were spoken by Christ to Ananias who then wrote it down. For a full discussion of 
the opend see J.B. Segal, Edessa “the Blessed City,” (Oxford: Clarendon 1970), p. 62-81. 

178 At least Guarducci is convinced that it is an earlier tradition (“una tradizione il cui 
primo ricordo é del 544”), ibid. p. 27. 

129 Ibid. p. 27: “Tutto cid induce a ritenere che Giulio Africano abbia avuto qualche parte 
nel filocristianesimo di Severo Alessandro e di Giulia Mamaea.." 
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which Abgar had sent with him. Hannan, as royal painter, then painted the 
portrait. In subsequent accounts Jesus paints the picture himself. 

Unfortunately for Guarducci’s case we can show that the picture and its 
significance was subsequent to even the edition of the letter which Eusebius 
publishes. It was only subsequent to this edition that the words were added: 
*Your city shall be blessed and no enemy shall ever be master of it.” This 
led to the claim, on which Procopius in the sixth century was to comment 
sarcastically, that the city would never be captured. In consequence the letter 
assumed the character of a talisman the possession of which would keep the 
city secure. The Melkite portrait became the counterpart of the Jacobite let- 
ter. But since the words of protection were added to the letter only at the end 
of the fourth century and subsequent to the Eusebian citation, then the leg- 
end of the portrait must date subsequent to that time t00.130 If this is the 
case, there is no tradition of portraiture at Edessa such as to connect its cul- 
tural ambience on that ground with Africanus, and in turn with a statue of 
Christ allegedly in the lararium of Severus Alexander. 

However, there are the eastern examples of the Dura frescoes where the 
earlier, Roman iconographic tradition of symbol and allegory is replaced for 
the first time in the history of early Christian art with representations of the 
historical Christ. Guarducci and Testini both see the possibility of a cultural 
ambience here that might be held to support the historical accuracy for the 
time of Severus Alexander of allusions to a Statue of Christ in the work of 
the otherwise historically questionable Scriptores Historiae Augustae. 


2B 2.2.1.2. The Dura Frescoes and Africanus’ Syrian ambience 

As we have seen, early Christian art was symbolic and allegorical, and was 
not concerned, as was its pagan counterpart, with representations of the indi- 
vidual personality. Indeed this was part of Guarducci's case that originally 
the Statue could not have represented Hippolytus in person. In this respect 
her most powerful case regarding the feminine form of the Statue's allegori- 
cal original belies the historical credibility of a Statue of Christ in Severus 
Alexander's lararium. If the Statue stood as a monument to the filo-cris- 
tianesimo of the Severans in the Pantheon Library, then why was it not an 
actual statue of Christ similar to that claimed for the lararium? 

The very fact that the Statue was an allegorical symbol in which the fig- 
ure of Themista was transformed into Christ as Logos/Sophia belies any tra- 
dition of Christian representative art at this time. In consequence, the con- 
nection between Julius Africanus as the architect of the Pantheon Library, 
and his alleged contact with an alleged Edessan tradition of portraiture 
cannot be used to support the historical character of the statue of Christ 
recorded in SHA. That account cannot, except at the cost of petitio principii, 


130 Segal (1970) p. 73-78. 
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then be used to document a cultural background for the Statue as a Christian 
monument in a pagan library when that cultural background, as the Statue 
itself testifies, is to a symbolic rather than representational tradition in art. It 
will not do, moreover, to point to the Carpocratian statue of Christ 
mentioned by Irenaeus according to which Christ’s bust was depicted more 
philosophorum. If the allegorical figure whether of Themista or of 
Logos/Sophia was a monument to the filo-cristianesimo centred on the 
figures of Hippolytus and Africanus and their group, then a Carpocratian 
realistic representation clearly would not have formed part of Severus 
Alexander's complimentary repertoire. 

A closer analysis of the art of the house-church at Dura Europos will not 
however give the clear artistic tradition of portraiture appearing for the first 
time there in the mid-third century that the thesis of the historicity of the 
statue of Christ in the lararium requires.'3! The original focus for the 
iconography of the house church was the large painting of the Good 
Shepherd, where the shepherd is depicted beardless with the flock curiously 
facing away from him as he is almost dwarfed by the huge sheep that he car- 
ries. This was the central picture placed on the wall at the end of a long nar- 
row room, and set in a vaulted baldachin which surmounted the basin of the 
baptistery by analogy with the position of the cult-god of a pagan shrine. 
The painting of Adam and Eve with trees and a serpent is a latter addition to 
the scene. Here therefore the central scene for the iconography of worship 
was still Christ under the guise of the allegorical symbol of the Good 
Shepherd of the parable, and not in terms of a literal representation of the 
historical Jesus as recounted in the gospels. 

However, the remaining walls were decorated with three scenes. One 
scene takes up part of the east and north walls and involved originally five 
women, whose feet with hemmed robes have been preserved. Around the 
corner of the room, beyond a half-open door, the second episode of the 
scene was recounted where the present spaces for five persons, four of 
whom have been preserved, are moving towards a large, white sarcophagus. 
The natural interpretation as a resurrection scene seemed initially obviated 


131 [ am indebted for these paragraphs to A. Perkins, The Art of Dura-Europos, (Oxford: 
Clarendon 1973), p. 52-55. For the remains of the pictures themsleves see Plates 17 and 18. See 
also J.P. Kirsch, Die Entdeckung eines christlichen Gotteshauses und einer jüdischen Synagoge 
mit Malereien aus der ersten Hälfte des 3. Jahrhunderts in Dura-Europos in Mesopotamien, in 
OrChr, ser. 3, vol. 8 (1933), p. 202-204; P.V.C. Baur, The Christian Chapel at Dura, in 
AmJArch 37 (1933), p. 377-380. See also E. Dinkler, Dura-Europas III, Bedeutung für die 
christliche Kunst, in RGG 2 (1958), cols. 290-292; C. Hopkins, (B. Goldman (Ed.)), The 
Discovery of Dura Europos, (Newhaven: Yale U.P. 1979); , The Christian Chapel at Dura- 
Europos, in Atti del III congresso internazionale di archeologia cristiana, (Rome 1934), p. 483- 
492; C. Watzinger, Die Christen Duras, in Theologische Blätter 18 (1938), p. 117-119. 
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by the facts that (i) a resurrection scene involving five women is based on 
no gospel account and (ii) there are no figures of angels present. !32 

Villette has resolved the second difficulty (ii) by pointing to the two 
bright stars that shine over the sarcophagus, and the association particularly 
in the Eastern tradition, of stars with angelic beings.!?? Regarding (i) the 
scene has been held to represent the resurrection according to the composite 
account of Tatian’s Diatessaron, a parchment fragment of which, dated 
around 222, was found on the site and which records the visitors to the 
Tomb.!?^ Villette, less plausibly in view of the evidence of this fragment, 
regards the presence of five women as including two angels along with 
Mariam, Salome and Arsenia, according to a Manichean text.!?? 

For our purpose it must be noted that no figure of the risen Christ is here 
preserved, although we are now clearly in the area of depiction of Gospel 
narratives and not of symbolism and allegory. Nevertheless, there is no in- 
terest still in portraiture as such. The scenes of the Good Shepherd and the 
Tomb by night on Easter Eve, along with those that we are about to consider 
where the figure of Christ does appear, namely with Peter on the water and 
at the side of the paralytic, form part of the symbolism of baptism with 
which the baptistery is clearly thus iconographically associated. 

These two miracles are depicted in their surviving remains on the remain- 
der of the North Wall. But although we may note a clear change in early 
Christian allegorical art, we are still far short of any example of portraiture. 
Indeed the gospel scenes now are made part of the allegorical imagery of 
baptism. The Jesus depicted with outstretched arms is the Christ of faith 
whose significance is the spiritual power that he embodies in these scenes. It 


132 Consequently they are held to represent the parable of the Wise and Foolish Virgins in 
O. Casel, Alteste christliche Kunst und Christusmysterium, JLiW 12 (1934) p. 74, and J. Pijoan, 
The parable of the Virgins from Dura-Europos, in The Art Bulletin, 1937, p. 592-595 (figs. 1- 
5). Such an explanation would avoid the need to posit, according to Perkins (1973) p. 54: "an 
episodic treatment of narrative with repetition of figures to indicate different 'scenes' which 
‘has a long history in Near Eastern art and leads to the ‘continuous method’ common in the 
decoration of narrative scrolls." See also C. Kraeling et. al., Narration in Ancient Art: A 
Symposium, in AmJArch 56 (1957), p. 44-91. An alternative proposal, of H. Grégoire, Les 
Baptistéres de Cuicul et de Doura, in Byz (1938), p. 589-593, is that the scene is of a festival of 
lights symbolizing the illumination of baptism, p. 593: “Je n’entends pas nier que la procession 
de Doura puisse évoquer aussi la parabole des Vierges sages et des Vierges folles, surtout si 
l'on admet que la scène commence sur le mur ouest. Mais il ne peut s agir d'une illustration 
littérale. La procession symbolise avant tout l'illumination du baptéme," which is given some 
credence by the fragments that appear to be of torches born by the women. See also W. Seston, 
L'Église et le baptistére de Doura-Europos, in Annales de l'école des hautes études de Grand, 
1937). p. 161-177. 

3 J. Villette, Que représente la grande fresque de la maison chrétienne de Dura? in Rbib 
60 (1953), p. 398-413 where he argues p. 399: “... deux étoiles, anormales par leur taille 
immense, ne brillaient sur le sarcophage comme deux acrotéres célestes," and p. 400: “... pour 
les Sémites surtout, un astre n'est pas seulement une créature magnifique... c'est un étre animé, 
d'une essence supérieure...' 

134 Perkins (1973) p. 34 cf. C.H. Kraeling, A Greek Fragment of Tatian's Diatessaron from 
Dura, in K. and S. Du (eds) Studies and Documents (ed. K. and S. Lake) 3 (London: 
Christophers 1935), p 

135 Тый. p. 409- be [E 
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is not without significance, I submit, that the very scene that would admit of 
the interest in personal characteristics presupposed by portraiture, namely 
that of the Samaritan woman at the Well depicted below the doorway in the 
south wall, lacks any space for an original figure of Jesus as part of that 
scene. !36 

There is nothing resembling the quite elaborate pagan statuary found 
elsewhere at Dura, which would tend to show the persistence in the 
Christian artistic tradition here to the self-denying ordinance of Rome that 
we have noted in this respect. Even though therefore many features of the 
art may reflect distinctively Syrian characteristics, nevertheless there is little 
here to support a statuary representation of Christ at this period, the feeling 
for which Africanus could somehow have taken with him to Rome and in- 
fluenced the alleged contents of Severus Alexander’s lararium.!?" 

We may thus conclude that Guarducci’s alleged connection between 
Abgar and Africanus fails because (i) the latter does not acknowledge 
unambiguously the Christianity of the former, and, (11) the cultural ambience 
in terms of a statuary representing Christ cannot be substantiated before the 
end of the fourth century. We have already made part of our case in any 
event against the filo-cristianesimo of Severus Alexander as opposed to a 
general cultural ambience witnessed by the interests of his mother Julia 
Mamaea. But let us now consider the question of the purported statue in the 
lararium. 


2B 2.2.2. The lararium in SHA Alex. Sev. 29, 2; 31, 4-5 

According to this passage Severus Alexander possessed a private chapel 
where the lares et penates, the gods of hearth and home, were venerated and 
which is accordingly called a lararium. The chapel contained, according to a 
putative writer of his own time (quantum scriptor suorum temporum dicit), 
“portraits” or “images (effigies)? of “divine leaders (divos principes)" and 
the “chosen best (optimos electos)" were objects of divine worship (rem 
divinam faciebat).'*8 It is important however to note that 31,4-5 makes it 
clear that he possessed two lararia, the second of which was for poets and 
heroes (Vergilium... eius imaginem cum Ciceronis simulacro in secundo 
larario habuit), reserving the first and greater for Alexander the great 


136 Perkins (1973) p. 

137 Kirsch (1933) p. 204 notes: “Die Komposition, die Auffassung der Gegenstände wie die 
Art der künstlerischen Ausführung weisen auf lokale syrische Kunstrichtung hin; die Szenen, 
die Parallelen in der rómischen zómeterialen Malerei des 3. und 4. Jahrhunderts haben, 
ише Пил sich in der Komposition und der künstlerischen Art von den Denkmälern Roms.” 

8 SHA Alex. Sev. 29,2-3: “Usus vivendi eidem hic fuit: primum [ut], si facultas esset, id 
est si non cum uxore cubuisset, matutinis horis in lar<ar>io suo, in quo et divos principes sed 
optimos electos et animas sanctiores, in quis Apollonium et, quantum scriptor suorum tempo- 
rum dicit, Christum, Abraham et Orfeum et huius<modi> ceteros habebat ac maiorum effigies, 
rem divinam faciebat. Si id non poterat, pro loci qualitate vel vectabatur vel piscabatur vel 
deambulabat vel venabatur.” 
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amongst the optimos et divos.'39 Can we therefore find in this description 
either the support for the existence of a statue of Christ in either the 
lararium secundum or the lararium maiorem though it is clearly the former 
where such a statue would be located? Can we further find here support for 
a filo-cristianesimo and a cultural ambience that would give credibility to 
the notion of a Statue contributed by a Christian community to the Pantheon 
Library in acknowledgment of the friendship of Severus Alexander?!“ This 
we shall now see to be questionable. 


2B 2.2.2.1. The SHA is an anachronistic forgery 

The first point that must be made is that the SHA by its own claim emanates 
from the time of Diocletian and Constantine and purports to be written by 
six courtiers of their reigns. (Elagab. 34-35) But this ostensible claim has 
long been recognised as a forgery. The style and vocabulary of the six 
writers points to a single hand which is quite prepared to invent some thirty- 
five fictitious writers in order to support his fraud.!*! If however the six 
writers are a forger’s literary device, so also is likely to be the chronological 
location in the last years of Diocletian and the first of Constantine. Both are 
given to create a fictional setting in past history so as to make a contempo- 
rary point in an age after them. 

What then was the point being made by the literary and historical fiction, 
and at what point of time? Baynes originally argued, supported recently by 
Syme, that the SHA emanated from the period of Julian, or of the circle of 
Symmachus that survived him and with whom Ambrose did battle.!4? In 


139 Ibid. 31,4-5: "Vergilium autem Platonem poetarum vocabat eiusque imaginem cum 
Ciceronis simulacro in secundo larario habuit, ubi et Achillis et magnorum virorum. 
Alexandrum vero Magnum inter optimos et divos in larario maiore consecravit." 

D Such as is suggested i in S. Settis, Severo Alessandro e i suoi Lari. (SHA, 29, 2-3) in Ath. 
60 Ts p. 237-251, and in Dal Covolo (1989) p. 19-22, 81-90, who defends the account 
inSHA as within limits reliable evidence. 

141 First established by H. Dessau, Über Zeit und Persönlichkeit der Scriptores Historiae 
Augustae, in Herm 24 (1889), p. 337-392, and defended by various writers up until Syme 
(1983), in which, for full bibliography, see p. 224-229. The argument of A. von Domaszewski, 
Die Personennamen bei den Scriptores Historiae Augustae, in SHAW., Phil.-hist. Kl. (1918) 
was particularly cogent. See also E. Hohl, Über den Ursprung der Historia Augusta, in Herm 
55 (1920) р. 296-310. 

2 N.H. Baynes, The date and composition of the Historia Augusta, in ClassRev, 38 (1924) 

p. Mice 169; , The Historia Augusta, Ire Date and Purpose, (Oxford: Clarendon 1926) p. 
57-63 and chp. 3; Syme (1983) p. 220-221. Syme (1983) could well have been directed at Settis 
(1972) when he says: “The beliefs of the Syrian prince do not fail to seduce adepts of religious 
syncretism.” (p. 214). See also Hohl (1920) p. 309: “Dass der Verfasser der Historia Augusta 
ein Grammatiker der theodosianischen Zeit ist, diinkt mir in hohem Grad wahrscheinlich 
geworden zu sein; ist es allzu kün die Möglichkeit zu erwägen, ob er nicht den Anschluss an die 
Symmachi tatsächlich erreicht hat?" К. Bihlmeyer, Die Syrischen Kaiser zu Rom (211-235) und 
das Christentum, (Rothenburg: Bader 1916), p. 75-77; , Die syrischen Kaiser Karacalla, 
Elagabal, Severus Alexander, und das Christentum, in ThQu 97 (1915) p. 71-91; J. Straub, 
Heidenische Geschichtsapologetik in der Spátantike. Untersuchungen über Zeit und Tendenz in 
der Historia Augusta, in Antiqu. 4,1 (1963) p. 40-44; 109-110; p. 180-181; cf. J. Béranger, 
Julien l'Apostat e l'hérédité du pouvoir impérial, in Antiqu. 4,10 (1972) p. 75-93 who 
concludes: “Or l'une d'elles serait la critique et la condamnation de l'hérédité du pouvoir 
impérial, justement au précepte et à l'exemple de Julien qui, en réaction contre ses 
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such a context, Constantine, whilst he was still a worshipper of the sol in- 
victus, combined with Diocletian, the inveterate supporter of paganism, 
would have both proven attractive icons of the universal syncretism of the 
sun’s disk which Aurelian had espoused and which Julian sought to revive 
as part of the pagan reaction. The primary motive therefore for producing an 
account of an apparent religious syncretism amongst the emperors was not 
to advocate a comprehensivist approach to Constantine as the first Christian 
Emperor. Rather it was to assist Julian or the pagan sympathisers who sur- 
vived him, in their attempt to produce a rival universal syncretism with 
which to replace the narrowness of dogmatic Christian universalism. 
Furthermore, the veneration of statues accompanied by miraculous tales 
played a prominent role in Julian's response to Christian monotheism.!^ 
Indeed, part of that response was to divorce the Jesus of history from the 
Church, and to admire him as a Hellenistic divine teacher such as those who 
appeared in the lararium secundum. 


2B 2.2.2.2. Julian is idealized as Severus Alexander 

Significantly for our purpose it was in such a context that Baynes under- 
stood in particular many of the features of the description of the life of 
Severus Alexander to which Settis appeals and which Guarducci cites as of 
fundamental importance to her case.!^* A comparison between the character 
of Julian as described by contemporary writers and that of the Severus 
Alexander of the SHA show significant parallels. Ammianus stresses the 
chastity of Julian.!^ Likewise Alexander is described as castus (7,6), or 
usus veneris moderatus (39,2). 

It is important to note in connection with the former reference that it oc- 
curs in the speech attributed to the Senate where divine or priestly honours 
are associated with the use of the name of Antoninus who was also called 
Pius (7,2). As an Antoninus he is thus to dedicate the temples of the 
Antonines (Antoninorum templa Antoninus dedicat (7,5), the divos principes 
whose statues are later located in the lararium in 39,1. He receives the 
sacred name as one who has himself been made sacred (sacrum nomen 
sacratus accipiat (7,6). Thus his chastity here is seen in the context of his 
pagan high-priesthood. In the following chapter it is the name of Augustus 
and the office of pontifex maximus that begin his thanks to the Senate 
(Augusti nomine addito et de pontificatu maximo et de tribunicia potestate et 


prédécesseurs au tróne, réalise le régime idéal ой, enfin, l'empire revient au mérite, et non plus 
au privilége de la naissance. Une des thémes favoris de l'Histoire Auguste..." (p. 92) A.D. 
Nock, Orphism or popular philosophy? in HThR, 33 (1940), p. 301-315. 

143 Т. Pekáry, Statuen in der Historia Augusta, in Antiqu. 4,7 (1970) p. 151-172, and his 
conclusion “Wie ersichtlich, zeigt der Verfasser der HA ein reges Interesse für Statuen im 
allgemeinen und für Statuenwunder im besonderen, beides typisch für die Zeit um 400n. Chr." 

144 Settis (1972); cf. Guarducci (1977) p. 26 note 15 and (1989) p.72. 

145 Ammianus Marcellinus, Res Gestae, XXV ‚4,2: Et primum ita inviolata castitate enituit, 
ut post amissam coniugem nihil umquam venereum attigisse eum constaret. 
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proconsulari imperio (8,1). The name of the Antonines are associated with 
their divinity (Antoninorum nomen vel iam numen potius quantum fuerit 
(9,1). 


2B 2.2.2.3. The character of Alexander’s priesthood 

Settis was wrong in consequence to point to the direct influence of Judaic 
notions of sexual cleanness before participating in religious ritual in explica- 
tion of Sev. Alex. 29, 2-3. When it is said of Alexander that he celebrated as 
a priest religious rites (rem divinam faciebat) on condition that he had ab- 
stained from sexual intercourse (si non cum uxore cubuisset), it is with ref- 
erence to his imperial office of pagan pontifex maximus over the syncretistic 
universal pagan religion that Julian attempted to establish rather than any- 
thing directly levitical.!^9 The quite fictitious Severus Alexander of the au- 
thor of the SHA is therefore the idealized model for an emperor like Julian 
who presides over the pagan cult of the sun's disk which unites the Graeco- 
Roman pantheon into a syncretism which comprehends Judaism as well as 
Christianity.'47 The scene, attributed to a nameless writer introduced in 
order to support the fiction (quantum scriptor suorum temporum dicit), and 
describing him as standing in the midst of the statues of the divi principes, 
optimi electi et animae sanctiores, is likewise an icon of the universalist 
pagan cult of Julian, rather than a chapel that had any actual, historical 
existence during the reign of Severus Alexander.!48 


2B 2.2.2.4. Jews and Christians under Julian 

It is in this context that we should therefore locate also the Judaeo-Christian 
practices attributed to Severus Alexander. Julian is recorded as wishing to 
rebuild the temple at Jerusalem but was prevented because of volcanic 
activity that impeded the workmen.!^ In SHA Sev. Alex. 22,4, it is for the 
Jews that Alexander is described as “preserving from extinction” (= the 
sense of reservare here) privileges (ludaeis privilegia reservavit) whilst the 
Christians he merely allows to exist (Christianos esse passus est). Here 
Julian stands mirrored in the fictitious Severus Alexander, since the 
rebuilding of the Jewish temple represented a calculated granting of 
privilege to the Jews at the same time as privileges were being withdrawn 
from the Christians whom he merely “allowed (passus).” 


146 Settis (1972) p. 238-240; Bihlmeyer (1916) p. 121. 
147 Frend (1984) p. 596-598. 

For an account of Julian’s designs, see G.W. Bowersock, Julian the Apostate, (London: 
Duckworth 1978), p. 85-93, and W. Koch, Comment l'empereur Julien tácha de fonder une 
église paienne, in Revue belge de philologie de d'histoire 6 (1927), p. 123-146; ——, 7 (1928) 
p. 49-82; , 7 (1928) p. 511-550; , 7 (1928) p. 1363-1385. 

149 Ammianus, Res Gestae, XXIII, 1,2: “... imperiique sui memoriam, magnitudine operum 
gestiens propagare, ambitiosum quondam apud Hierosolymam templum... instaurare sumptibus 
cogitabat immodicis, negotiumque maturandum Alypio dederat..." 
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Nevertheless, in the sentence immediately following, his deference to the 
council of pontiffs and augurs must immediately be mentioned.!>° 
Alexander is called by the title of archisynagogus, but only, it should be 
noted, in derision as by the Alexandrians!>! and there conjoined with the 
title archiereus, which refers to him as pontifex maximus rather than the 
leader of a synagogue.!5? Julian as the founder of the pagan reaction is thus 
lampooned for his syncretistic combination of Jewish and pagan images in 
his proposed universalistic cult. 

Julian’s suppression of catholic Christianity as inconsistent with a 
Christianity comprehended in his universalist cult is not belied by the de- 
scription Christianos esse passus est. According to the writer, Alexander 
had wished to build a temple to Christ so that he should have his place 
amongst the other gods whose shrines he was frequenting. However, the 
augurs foresaw that everyone would become Christians and the temples be 
abandoned so that he did not.!53 Nowhere would this appear clearer than in 
this instance, the origin of which is obviously an historically fictitious story 
in the events of Julian’s pagan reaction. Furthermore at one point Julian did 
order Bishop Eleusis of Cyzicus to rebuild a Novatian church.!5* 

His action in sacking Christian classics professors was never understood 
by Julian as an act of persecution, but rather the establishment of academic 
integrity since Christians could not be expected to learn and to teach the lit- 
erature of a religion and civilization in which they did not themselves be- 
lieve.!55 Otherwise it could be said of Julian Christianos esse passus est, 
even though general toleration could be cynically regarded as serving to stir 
up internal Christian strife.!°° In his letter to the Bostrans, written from 
Antioch on Ist August 362, he was to admonish “those who are zealous for 


150 SHA, Sev. Alex 22,5: "pontificibus tantum detulit et quindecimviris atque auguribus, ut 
quasdam causas sacrorum a se finitas iterari et aliter distingui pateretur." 

151 Тыа. 28,7: “Volebat videri originem de Romanorum gente trahere, quia eum pudebat 
Syrum dici, maxime quod quodam tempore festo, ut solent, Antiochenses, Aegyptii, 
Alexandrini lacessiverant conviciolis, et Syrum archisynagogum eum vocantes et archiereum." 
It is difficult to accept the historicity of a text which treats archisynagogus as the equivalent of 
archiereus, which hardly establishes a claim to precise knowledge of Jewish practices. The 
historicity of the title was defended by A. Momigliano, Severo Alessandro Archisynagogus. 
Una conferma alla Historia Augusta, in Athen. n.s. 12 (1934), p. 151-153, with which cf. Syme 
(1983) p. 123, 186-188 and bibliography. Baynes (1926) p. 141-142 explained the writer's 
desire to detach his fictitious Alexander from the criticisms levelled at the Syrians by Julian, 
Misopogon 348, where the Greek qualities of adherence to ancient virtues are claimed for 
Syrians also: et бё Exeivor Zoo ou Elkdva тўс тоАодос EV toig т|Өєсту Apertiig, 
ElKOG ENTOVHEV TO AVTO ÜRAPXELV кой Xopots... 

152 Settis (1972) p. 239 fails to detect the subtlety of the forger here. 

153 SHA, Sev. Alex. 43,5-7: “... templa frequentavit. Christo templum facere voluit eumque 
inter deos recipere... sed prohibitus est ab iis qui consulentes sacra reppererant omnes 
Christianos futuros, si id fecisset, et templa reliqua deserenda.” 

154 Socrates, Н.Е. Ш,11; Frend (1984) p. 602. 

155 Ammianus, Res Gestae, XXV,4,20 and Frend (1984) p. 604-605. 

156 Ibid. XXII,5,4 and Frend (1984) p. 601-602. 
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the true religion not to injure the communities of the Galileans or to attack 
or insult them."!5? 


2B 2.2.2.5. Julian's organization of paganism and ordination 

The success of the Church, organized episcopally and exercising discipline 
through patriarchs or archbishops, impressed Julian sufficiently to try to set 
up a similarly organised pagan priesthood with provincial high priests. 
There were to be Platonic guardians set over this pagan state-church which 
would include Basil, bishop of Caesarea and thus comprehend a modified 
Christianity once again within its syncretism.!5® The older urban aris- 
tocracies invariably held such priestly offices along with their secular and 
civic ones. Pseudo-Lampridius again shows these arrangements reflected in 
the deeds of his Alexander. He informs us that governors of provinces, 
procurators and other officials were appointed (ordinare) by means of the 
names of the candidates being publicly announced and charges invited 
against the unworthy. This moreover was done by direct analogy with a 
Jewish or Christian ordination (in praedicandis sacerdotibus, qui ordinandi 
sunt).?? Once again Julian's pagan cult mirrors the organisation of the 
Christian Church and is idealized historically in Severus Alexander, the 
imperial and sacerdotal model of the president or pontifex maximus of that 
cult, 160 


2B 2.3. The case against Severan Philo-Christianity 

We have thus seen in this major section (2B 2) that Guarducci's argument 
fails to establish a general cultural and religious ambience for the presence 
of a Christian statue in a public building such as a library commemorating 
the Severan dynasty in general, and Severus Alexander in particular. The 
historiography of Eusebius in making good emperors favourable towards 
Christianity (2B 2.1) should not make us transform an interest on the part of 
Julia Mamaea in some philosophical forms of Christianity (2B 2.1.1) into a 
more positive disposition belied by the development of the imperial cult as 
the focus of religious syncretism (2B 2.1.2). Literary dedications to Julia 
Mamaea could be no more than the apologetic response of Hippolytus, 


157 Julian, Ep. 41, 438B: о501с бё xol лолАбкіс ларолуф® toig Eni тђу GANOT 
Deootbeov óppopévoto umdev ббікеїу тбу PoouXatov tà ën, ртёё &niti0eoOot 
unde vBpiCerv etc avtovc. 

158 Julian, Ep. 15 and 26, and cf. Philostorgius HE Ш,15. 

159 SHA, Sev. Alex. 45, 6-7: “... ubi aliquos voluisset vel rectores provinciis dare vel 
praepositos facere vel procuratores, id est rationales, ordinare, nomina eorum proponebat, 
hortans populum, ut si quis quid haberet criminis, probaret manifestis rebus, si non probasset, 
subiret poenam capitis. dicebatque grave esse, cum id Christiani et Iudaei facerent in praedi- 
candis sacerdotibus, qui ordinandi sunt, non fieri in provinciarum rectoribus, quibus et fortunae 
hominum committerentur et capita." 

160 Ibid. 51, 6-8 portrays Alexander as quoting the golden rule (quod tibi fieri non vis, 
alteri ne feceris) which thus appears in its negative, talmudic form a quibusdam sive ludaeis 
sive Christianis audierat et tenebat. See Julian's use of Scripture in references in Baynes 
(1926) 143-144. For additional comparisons between Julian and the SHA see idem p. 118-144. 
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Origen and their communities to expressions of interest rather than com- 
mitment. If, moreover, the Statue’s inscription mentioning Severus 
Alexander’s first year are in some way a dedication to him, it is surprising 
that no book either of Origen or Hippolytus is dedicated to him as opposed 
to his mother, or indeed that Mamaea’s name did not occur there in place of 
her son’s (2B 2.3.1). 

The appeal furthermore to Africanus in support of a positive thesis of 
Severan support for Christianity such as would establish the Statue’s pagan 
provenance proved problematic. Africanus shared with Hippolytus an 
interest in apocalyptic concerns that might have reduced the fear of the 
Roman Empire as directly the representative of Antichrist, but yet would 
hardly have countenanced a more positive acceptance as was later attempted 
by the Eusebian ideology. Though the Statue interpreted as Adyoc/codia 
might, when compared with the Christology of the Contra Noetum, be 
regarded as culturally confluent with the Severan Zeitgeist, it would be a 
monument to a community’s understanding of itself rather than a dedicatory 
statue to a Roman emperor (2B 1.3.2). 

Guarducci’s thesis at this point required further strengthening by demon- 
strating a connection between Julius Africanus and a tradition of Christian 
portraiture at Edessa. This connection was required not by the need to ex- 
plain Adyoc/oodia, which was not at all events a portrait, but because of the 
statue of Christ in Severus Alexander's lararium, whose historicity would 
confirm irrefutably his filo-cristianesimo, and thus the existence of an ambi- 
ence for the Statue as a dedicatory work to him (2B 2.2-2.2.1). The alleged 
personal portrait of Christ as indicative of an artistic tradition with which 
Africanus could have come into contact was shown to be based upon an 
anachronistic legend (2B 2.2.1.1). Moreover the Dura frescoes themselves, 
on examination, failed to corroborate the tradition of personal portraiture 
(2B 2.2.1.2). 

In the final analysis we were left with the SHA, standing by itself, and a 
close examination demonstrated that it had no real connection with the his- 
tory of Severus Alexander. The lararium was a fiction which read back into 
the past the proposals of Julian for a form of pagan religious universalism 
(2B 2.2.3-2B 2.2.3.5). In consequence, the positive syncretistic, pagan cul- 
tural ambience in which to locate the Statue in the time of Severus 
Alexander was proved to be at that time non-existent. 

We must now turn from Guarducci's case for the general cultural ambi- 
ence to her specific proposals for where and how the Statue could have 
fitted into the physical dimensions of a pagan library such as the Pantheon. 
To a consideration of the physical as opposed to cultural space in which the 
Statue was originally located we must now turn. 
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2B 3. The position of the Statue in the Pantheon Library? 


We come therefore to the final part of Guarducci's argument for the location 
of the Statue in the Pantheon Library. We have presented serious objections 
to her analysis of the general Severan cultural ambience, assisted by the al- 
leged Syrian influence upon Julius Africanus, into which she claimed the 
Statue fitted. But she also sought to argue that the material artefact repre- 
sented by the Statue actually fitted the architecture and arrangement of an 
ancient library such as presumably the Pantheon Library must have been. As 
such she was supported by Leclerq's earlier statement who, it must 
nevertheless be remembered, was writing before Guarducci had established 
the undoubted fact that the Statue was originally feminine. 

Leclerq attributed the production of the Statue to a pagan workshop, and 
regarded Hippolytus as depicted in the pose of a philosopher. Yet the library 
for which it was constructed was, he believed, a Christian library. Clearly he 
shared the conviction of implausibility that the Paschal and Easter Tables 
could have conveyed any meaning in the context of a pagan Library such as 
the Pantheon.!6! Likewise also Wendel also believed that the Statue evi- 
denced a Roman community that possessed a library adjoining the house 
where it gathered for the Eucharist and for fellowship, by analogy with pa- 
gan libraries that adjoined temples.!9? 

It was Frickel who originally suggested to Guarducci that the Statue had 
stood originally in the Pantheon Library, though he persisted in believing 
that it was a statue of Hippolytus himself, as a monument to an alleged filo- 
cristianesimo.!6? Africanus took a statue of a male or female philosopher 
originally not Hippolytus but attributed to him when his list of works were 


161 H, LeClerq in DACL 6,2 p. 2420: “La statue... a pu étre exécutée dans un atelier paien 
oü l'on fabriquait en série les rhéteurs et les philosophes, comme on peut supposer qu' 
Hippolyte aura posé pur la ressemblance du visage... Etait-ce pour orner une bibliothéque 
chrétienne que fut sculptée la statue?" 

162 C. Wendel, art Bibliothek, in RAC, Bd. II p. 247: “Glaubensstandpunkte wurden noch 
dringender zZt. der innerkirchlichen dogmatischen Kämpfe. So entstand in den grosstädtischen 
Gemeinden neben der für den Gottesdienst und das Gemeindeleben unentbehrlichen Bücher- 
und Archivalien-Sammlung zwangläufig eine theologische Bibliothek. Eine solche muss zu 
Beginn des 3 Jh. die rómische Gemeinde besessen haben, wenn ihr Presbyter Hippolytos dort 
seine vielseitige Schriftstellerei ausüben konnte." Likewise the connection is drawn between 
such pagan models and later libraries attached to Churches, see K. Dziatzko, art. Bibliotheken, 
in PWK Bd. 3, p. 421: “Noch wesentlicher ist für die antiken: Bibliotheken ihre stete 
Verbindung mit einem Heiligtum, besw. einer geweihten Státte, mag der Schutzgott in einem 
inneren Zusammenhang stehen mit der Bibliothek..." See also B. Gótze, Antike Bibliotheken, 
in JDAI 203 (1937), p. 225-247; E.A. Parsons, The Alexandrian Library: Glory of the Hellenic 
World, (London: Elsevier 1952). 

163 J, Frickel, Das Dunkel um Hippolyt von Rom: Ein Lösungsversuch: die Schriften 
Elenchos und Contra Nöetum. (Grazer Theologische Studien: Bauer 1988), p. 81: “... Julius 
Africanus die Hippolytstatue für die Bibliothek des Kaisar neu anfertigen liess," cf. Guarducci 
(1989) p. 71-72. Frickel found the suggestion in C. Wendel, Versuch einer Deutung der 
Hippolyt-Statue, in TheolStKrit, 26 (1937-1938), p. 362-369. This location is rejected in C.P. 
Bammel, The State of Play with regard to Hippolytus and the Contra Noetum, in HeyJn 31 
(1990), p. 196. 
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placed upon the plinth.! Africanus then added the Paschal and Easter 
Tables, since their inscriptions "spill over on both sides of the lower edge of 
the Chair.”!©5 But I find it frankly incredible, and for reasons that I have al- 
ready given, that those Tables could have had any significance outside the 
community which needed them to calculate the date of its celebration of 
Easter.!6 (2A 2.4). 

Like Guarducci, Frickel had to rely not simply on a Synkretismus in the 
time of Severus Alexander, but also to an alleged Christenfreundlichkeit that 
we have challenged.!97 Frickel nevertheless believed that the Statue had 
been removed during the next reign under the persecutor Maximinus the 
Thracian to the place where Ligorio claimed to have found it on the via 
Tiburtina. !68 

Guarducci, as we saw in 1 В, endeavoured to undermine Ligorio’s 
reliability, and so believed that the Statue had always stood in the Patheon 
Library. But she now went further and tried to specify precisely how the 
Statue would have fitted into the internal architecture of such a Library. The 
roughness of the back of the Statue, and the catalogue of works on the plinth 
indicates to her that the Statue was set into a wall alongside of which was a 
capsa (which she translates armadio or “cupboard”)!6 which was set into 
the wall itself and which contained the scrolls.!"? Thus one could read on the 
plinth the catalogue of the works that the adjoining capsa contained. It is to 
these claims regarding the original physical and architectural location of the 
Statue that we must now turn. 


2B 3.1. Archaeological examples of Library artefacts 

If the Statue thus stood as an ordinary artefact alongside of other ordinary 
artefacts, one has only to look at the inadequacy of any parallel advanced to 
support any particular category for it. Guarducci's location, whether in the 


164 Frickel (1988) 81-82: “Denn die “Hippolyt-Statue hat mit grosser Wahrscheinlichkeit 
ursprünglich nicht Hippolyt dargestellt, sondern war das Standbild eines Philosophen oder einer 
Philosophin der epikuráischen Schule, das erst nachtráglich durch Anbringung der Inschriften 
dem christlichen Lehrer Hippolyt gewidmet wurde." 

165 Ibid. p. 82 note 255: “Die Eingravierung der Ostertafeln war bei der ursprünglichen 
Konzeption der Statue nicht eingeplant, denn sie überborden auf beiden Seiten den unteren 
Rand Ge Kathedra, sind also sichtlich zu einem spáteren Zeitpunkt eingemeisselt worden." 

6 Ibid. p. 82-83: “Wohl aber könnte Julius Africanus auf einer ihm verfügbaren älteren 
Statue die damals noch bestaunten Ostertabellen und ein auch für heidenische Betrachter 
verstándliches kurzes Schriftenverzeichnis haben anbringen lassen, um die so umgewidmete 
Statue dann in der óffentlichen Bibliothek des Alexander Severus neben anderen Statuen 
aufzustellen." 

167 Ты. p.84-87. 

168 Tbid. p. 86-88. 

169 Guarducci (1989) p. 73: “... la nostra statua venisse collocata presso un armadio o una 
capsa in cui le opere dell'elenco fossero custodite e che, per comodità dei frequentori, l'elenco 
stesso о riportato sul montante del trono.” 

0 Ibid. p. 73: “... i rotoli di papiro contenenti i vari testi erano depositi sui palchetti degli 
mo che si aprivano nelle pareti, oppure erano infilati nelle capsae librariae.” 
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library of the villa of the via Tiburtina or that of the Pantheon, presents great 
problems. 

One principal problem is our lack of knowledge of how the Pantheon li- 
brary itself was arranged. Indeed its actual site is difficult to place, since 
Africanus’ location ёу ‘Paun трос taig АЛеЁбуёрох Oeppoig rules out any 
identification with the excavations of a possible site at the Thermae 
Agrippae. Rather the site of the library must therefore have been the 
Thermae Neronianae rebuilt by Severus Alexander. But this site has no clear 
remains with which to identify the Pantheon Library to which literary refer- 
ences are made.!?! We are therefore thrown back on what we can recover 
about the furniture and arrangement of ancient libraries in general. 

I am sure that in a Roman library of the third century the papyrus rolls 
were deposited in cupboards set in the walls or inserted into capsae 
librariae. But that the Statue was positioned alongside such a cupboard or 
capsa is pure conjecture. We have inscriptions of lists of books on library 
pillars, such as that of the Ptolemaeon at Athens or the gymnasium at 
Rhodes both dated around late 2nd to early 1st Century B.C., though they 
are few and far between since catalogues were normally on papyrus and not 
on stone. They list books given by the Epheboi. The former (Ptolemaion) 
consists of a list on the corner of a marble pillar, inscribed with a list of 
authors and works such as tragedies of Menander and philosophical 
dialogues of Plato's disciple Eukleides, with the names of two Attic 
детеѕ.!72 The latter (Rhodes) is a marble block only complete on the left 
side consisting of an alphabetical list of authors in two columns, together 
with their works.!73 But nowhere have we found a Statue in a library with a 
catalogue of books inscribed on its side. 

The Statue in the Pantheon library would not stand as any the less an un- 
usual artefact, therefore, even without a capsa or cupboard with papyri 
scrolls adjoining. We have references to Statues of philosophers in the li- 
braries of the schools and held and handed down in common possession, 
such as those mentioned in Theophrastus’ Will.^ But we have no refer- 
ences to any list of books of Aristotle or of anyone else actually inscribed on 
the base of such Statues.!75 Indeed, we have an inscription from Aphrodisias 


171 S.B. Platner and T. Ashby, A Topograpical dictionary of Ancient Rome, (Oxford: 
University Press 1929), p. 382-386; p. 518-520; p. 531-532. 

172 1G 1112-2 2363 Cf. Guarducci M., Epigrafi di Biblioteche, in Epigrafia Greca ЇЇ 
(Istituto Poligrafico dello Stato: Roma 1978), p. 574-575. See also LG II/III!-? 1041 for a 
reference to BiBAla &v£Onkav..etg tiv Ev Птолероіо BofAtoOriknv from a decree of the 
Athenian Boule between 47-43 B.C,. 

173 Guarducci {I (1978) p. 576-577. 

Diogenes Laertius, Succ. V, 51-52. For an exhaustive collection of primary sources for 
ancient libraries, see J. Platthy, Sources of Earliest Greek Libraries, (Amsterdam: Hakkert 


1968). 

5 The description of the library built by Hadrian next to the temple of Hera and Zeus 
Pallenios is described in Pausanias, Graeciae Descriptio I, 18,9 as ...oiKnpata Evradd 
EOTL... HYAALAGL KEKOOLNMEVA xol үрафоїс` котокеітол бё ёс adra pipAtoa. кол 
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recording the decree granting Gaius Julius Longianus citizenship. He is to 
be honoured with bronze likenesses in prominent places of the city, in 
particular the precinct of the Muses and the gymnasium of the Epheboi. But 
his books themselves are to be shelved in the public libraries. There is no 
attempt to associate the list of works with the bronze іКепеѕѕеѕ.!76 

Not only therefore was a Statue as opposed to a pillar not the location of a 
list of works of the author, but, as we shall now see, there was a general 
physical separation between the location of lists (nivakeg) and such like- 
nesses in the form of statues or herms. 


2B 3.2. Statues and bookshelves/cases in ancient libraries 

Dio Chrysostom makes reference to the likeness made of him set up by a 
friend in his library, in order to encourage the youth to follow his profes- 
sion.!77 Pliny mentions libraries decorated with the busts of departed authors 
and a statue of Trajan placed in a library.!"9 But the archaeological evidence 
tends to point to such statues not resting beside or even in the same rooms as 
bookshelves or cases. Furthermore, the evidence that we have of pictures, 
medallions, or statues associated with book stacks are far smaller than the 
life-size Statue of Themista/oodta. 


2B 3.2.1. Temple Libraries at Pergamon and the Pallantine 
There was a base for a statue, probably that of Athena, at the entrance of the 
library that adjoined the north wall of the colonnade of the court of the 


Тонуботоу EOTLV EXMVOLOV 'Adptavod. урафоїс should be translated ` paintings" and not 
"writings." See also Plutarch, Vitae decem Oratorum, 841: ELOTIVEYKE бё Kal VOHOVS (sc. 
Lycurgus) TOV õe, OG хоАкос ELKOVOG &vaeivai TOV TOUNTOV, AloxvAov, ZoboKA£ovg, 
Evpuntdov, кой т@с Tpayıwölas QUIGV EV KOLVG Ypayanevovg ovAatterv. Cf. А.Е. 
Raubitsche, Greek inscriptions, in Hesp. 35 (1966), p. 241 -251, Panatainos Herm 8 (plate 66) p. 
247, which describes two joining fragments of a herm of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides 
but preserving at the top part of the herm the Athenian archon and founder of the library. 
115/116 A.D. See also J.A. Notopoulos, Studies in the Chronology of Athens, in Hesp. 18 

(1949, P: 26-27. 

6 P. Le Bas and W.H. Waddington, Inscriptions greques et latines recueilles en Gréce et 
en nus Mineure, (Paris: Librairie Firmin Didot Freres: 1870), Ш, 1 по. 1618. а.127 р:.. тойс TE 
CAA GIG noMtelong кої теойс тетєціђсӨол тоїс ёк TOV vópav реуістол кой ELKOOLV 
хоЛАкоїс, бс! EV TE ТОЇС OAAOIG AVASTAOT| VoL toig EMLONNOTATOLG TNS nó EG XWPLOUG 
Koi EV tà t&v Movodv TEMEVEL кої EV TH шоло TOV Eon Pov парй. TOV TOALOV 
'Нроббтоу: Eyndiodon, бё кол toig BvßAAioıg adtod Snpociav avdeow Ev TE 
ВоВллобтколс тойс лар түнгө... 

7 Dio Chysostom, Orations 37,8 (KOPINOIAKOX) : ... GAAG ye тђу ғікф тоб 
cópotoo ёлоисосӨє xoi TAVTNV фёроутес GveOrjkocte eis tà BıßAlo (sc. eic tiv 
В.ВллоӨткту), eic mpoedpiay od Huot Gv фєсӨє тоос véoug лроколёсосдол тфу 
оотфу Tiuiv emtndevpatov Ego. 

178 Pliny Minor, Ep. X, 81,7: “Ipse іп re praesenti fui et vidi tuam (sc. Traiani) quoque 
statuam in bibliotheca positam, id autem, in quo dicuntur sepulti filius et uxor Dionis, in area 
collocatum, quae porticibus includitur.” Thus Wendel R.A.C. II p. 265-266: “Alle bibliotheken, 
von denen wir Nähres wissen, waren mit den Statuen, Büsten, oder gemalten Bildnissen 
bedeutender Autoren geschmückt. Wir kónnen diese Sitte verfolgen von der Bibliothek der 
Attaliden, aus der sich die Basen der Statuen von Alkaios, Herodot, und Demosthenes gefunden 
haben, über die Privat-Besitze des Herennius, dem Plinius die erforderlichen Portratbilder 
verschaften wollte..." 
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Temple of Athena at Pergamon. But this stood in an entrance set apart.!79 
The remaining statues that the library housed were found in the easternmost 
section of the remains, which showed evidence of a half-partition separating 
the area from the rest. Dziatzko’s view, supported by Callmer, was that this 
was a vestible where such statues and medallions were located, whilst the 
books were stored in the separate adjoining rooms.!80 Certainly fragments, 
bearing the names of Herodotus, Alcaeus, Timotheus of Miletus, and 
Homer, were considered to be the remains of herms or portrait medal- 
lions.!8! It is small wonder if this were the general plan for such libraries 
that there was such a reluctance to list the works of authors at the base of 
herms or full-length statues. Their position away from the bookshelves 
themselves would have rendered such lists pointless. !82 

Similarly in the remains of the Temple and area of Apollo on the Palatine 
Hill, begun by Augustus in B.C. 36 and dedicated B.C. 28, we find two li- 
braries, one of Greek and the other of Latin books. Between them originally 
stood a vestibule or reading room in which there was a large statue of 
Apollo, accompanied by statues of celebrated writers in the same bronze 
material, and portrait reliefs in the form of medallions on walls.!5? A further 
example would also be the Greek and Latin Libraries which stood in the 
Forum of Trajan to the right and left of the column, which shows in its plan 
a striking similarity with that of Pergamon.!®* The Pergamon Library was 
therefore no idiosyncratic artefact but reflected the generally assumed archi- 
tecture of ancient libraries that housed statues in different rooms from book- 
cases. Indeed, there is a logic to placing such statues were the books will be 
read as opposed to where they are stored. Fehrle has pointed out that these 
Roman libraries followed the Greek model in that their purpose was seen 


179 C. Callmer, Antike Bibliotheken, in Opuscula Archaeologica III (1944), p. 148-151 and 
Abb. 1 and 2 p. 149-150. 

180 к. Dziatzko, Die Bibliotheksanlage von Pergamon, in Beiträge zur Kenntnisse des 
Schrift, Buch, und Bibliothekswesens, (Leipzig: Spirgatis 1896) 3, 10, p. 38-47, cited in J.W. 
Clark, The Care of Books: An Essay on the Development of Libraries and their Fittings, from 
the earliest times to the end of the XVIII century, (Cambridge: U.P. 1902), p.11. Cf. Callmer 
(1944) p. 152 ff.: “Dziatkos Vorschlag ist somit zweifellos der richtige." Wendel, R.A.C. II, p. 
231-274; V.M. Strocka, Rómische Bibliotheken, Gymnasium 88 (1981), p. 302-304. See also 
Th. Mommsen, Inschriften Büsten, in Archeologische Zeitung 38 (1880), p. 32-36; E. Bethe, 
Buch und Bild in Altertum, E. Kirsten (Ed.), (Leipzig and Vienna: Harrassowitz 1945). F.G. 
Kenyon, Books and their Readers in Ancient Greece and Rome, (Oxford: Clarendon 1932). 

81 Clark (1902) p. 11; Dziatzko (1896) p. 40-41. 

182 Dziatzko (1899), cited in Clark (1902), previous footnote, registers a hesitant 
“vielleicht” to this well substantiated conclusion: “... im grossen aber in der Gruppierung der 
Schriftsteller, vermutlich nach den im Altertum geláufigen Arten der Schrifstellerei, und in der 
Aufstellung entsprechender Verzeichnisse (rivarkec) innerhalb der Benützungs- und vielleicht 
auch der Lagerrdume.” (my italics) 

183 Clark (1902) p. 14-15. The original library was destroyed by fire and rebuilt under 
Domitian, see also R. Fehrle, Das Bibliothekswesen im alten Rom, (Wiesbaden: Ludwig 
Reichert 1986), p. 62-65; Strocka (1981) p. 307-308. 

184 Ibid. p. 15 fig. 4 and p. 16; Fehrle (1986) p. 67-68 abb. 2; Strocka (1981) p. 309-311. 
Wendel, R.A.C. II, p. 245: "Alle stadtrómischen Biblitheken bestanden aus zwei getrennten 
Abteilungen, einer bibliotheca Graeca und einer bibliotheca Latina." 
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primarily for the gathering of academics for their work rather than for the 
preservation of books themselves.!85 But if the Library of the Pantheon, the 
plan of whose original architecture is no longer available to us, followed this 
general pattern, then indeed the idea that the Statue of Тһетіѕѓа/софіо could 
have stood originally collocata presso un armadio o una capsa in cui le 
opere dell’elenco fossero custodite become very difficult to sustain. 

We have however more specific evidence of the arrangement of books 
and statuary in private libraries to which we now turn. 


2B 3.2.2. Lanciani’s discovery of a private library in 1883 

The real character of figures adorning private libraries and their relation to 
bookshelves was illuminated by the discovery of a library by Lanciani in 
1883 in the ruins of a private house excavated near the church of San 
Martino on the Esquiline.!8° The walls uncovered were found to have been 
bare up to a certain height but then, above the stucco-work, beautifully deco- 
rated. Each compartment consisted of a medallion between pilasters with an 
author’s name, e.g. POLONIUS THYAN (= Apollonius of Tyana). The 
height of the blank wall below the stucco-work was 3 feet 6 inches, where 
the bookshelves stood. There was simply no room by the stacks themselves 
for a Statue of this size and having the function of providing a catalogue of 
works stored in an adjoining cupboard. Even the niches for certain kinds of 
statues would not support a statue of this size and kind involving a seated 
figure on a chair set tangentially into a wall. 

In view therefore of the size and position of the bookshelves themselves, 
it is difficult to find space for an artefact of the size of the Statue of 
Themsta/oodio. It was thus the wall spaces above the book-cases that were 
decorated with the likenesses of celebrated аџіћогѕ,!87 but, as Clark said, 
“we are not told of how these portraits were commonly treated—whether 
they were busts standing clear of the wall; or forming part of its decoration 
in plaster work or distemper.”!88 Tt was the innovation of the construction of 
the library of the Temple of Apollo under Augustus in which the bookcases 
were sunk into niches that for the first time created the spaces above which 


185 Fehrle (1986) p. 69: "Die Ausschmückung óffentlicher Bibliotheken mit Bildnissen 
verstorbener oder auch lebender Schrifsteller war überhaupt gebräuchlich, doch folgte man hier 
griechischen Vorbildern. Neue am Typus óffentlicher Bibliotheken in Rom war dagegen die 
Art der Präsentation der Bestände. Während wir es in der Zeit davor mit Magazinbibliotheken 
zu tun haben, deren Hauptraum nicht der Aufbewahrung der Buchrollen, sondern, wie in 
Pergamon, für Versamlungszwecke im Zusammenhang mit dem akademischen Betrieb diente, 
vollzieht die öffentliche römische Bibliothek den Übergang zur direkten Zugänglichkeit der 
Bestände für den Benutzer.” | 

К. Lanciani, Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Discoveries, (London: MacMillan 
1885) р. 193-197. 

187 Pliny, Nat. Hist., VII, 30,115: “М. Varronis in bibliotheca, quae prima in orbe ab Asinio 
Pollione ex manubiis publicata Romae est, unius viventis posita imago est..." and cf. 35,2; 
Martial, Epigram 9. 

188 Clark (1909) p. 37. 
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could thus be decoratively filled.!8? Thus the size of the statues, portraits or 
other representations, once they were taken from the entrance or adjoining 
lecture rooms and introduced amongst the stacks themselves, would have 
been determined by the smallness of those spaces thus created which would 
have been insufficient to contain a life-sized Themista/oodta. 


2B 3.2.3. General literary evidence of library arrangement 

At all events, as we have mentioned, the imago of Epicurus already men- 
tioned by Cicero (De Fin. V, 1,3) was in poculis et in anulis, and as such 
could be carried around as an effigies described by Pliny ON H. XXXV, 
2,5). When such statues were associated with the stacks themselves, as 
opposed to the anteroom where lectures took place, they must therefore have 
been of a corresponding smaller size. Seneca accordingly associates such 
small pictures with what immediately adorns the fecto tenus exstructa 
loculamenta with the description of cum imaginibus suis descripta sacrorum 
opera ingeniorum in speciem et cultum parietum (De Tranqu. 9, 7). It is thus 
small pictures or images that are clearly associated with the stacks, and the 
room in which these are found. 

Thus the racks on which the scrolls were stored, called by such terms as 
armaria, foruli, loculi, and loculamenta,?? reached to the ceiling. The ends 
of the rolls has fixed to them tickets on which their titles (index, titulus) 
were given.!9! Sometimes the rolls were numbered and catalogued, and the 
catalogues inscribed in stone.!?? Yet we have no examples of statues of au- 
thors inscribed with catalogues of their works, nor indeed of an allegorical 
figure standing for the ethos and character of a collection of certain kinds of 
books. Such statues, even those representing the spirit of their authors, were 
located separately from the bookshelves themselves.!% 


189 Seneca, De Tranqu. 9,7: "Apud desidiosissimos ergo videbis quicquid orationum 
historiarumque est, tecto tenus exstructa loculamenta...” Wendel R.A.C. II p. 262: “Ein 
wichtiger Verbesserung technischer Art hat Augustus mit der Bibliotheke des Apollo-Tempels 
auf dem Palatin eingeführt, indem er die Rollenschránke nicht mehr frei vor die Wände des 
Saals stellte, sondern in Nischen versenkte, die aus den Mauern ausgespart waren." See also 
Digest XXX, 41,9; XXXII, 52,7; Pliny, Ep. II, 17,8. Cf. Strocka (1981) p. 301 who cites a 
bookcase depicted on a sarcophagus-relief set into a wall. 

0 Apollonius Sidonius, Ep. II, 9,4; Martial, Epig. 1, 117; 7, 17; Cicero, Ad Atticum, 
IV,4,5,8. See also Dziatzko (1899) p. 421. 

197 Seneca, De Tranqu. 9, 6: “Quid habes, cur ignoscas homini armaria e citro atque ebore 
captanti, corpora conquirenti aut ignotorum auctorum aut improbatorum et inter tot milia 
librorum oscitanti, cui voluminum suorum frontes maxime placent titulique?” Cf. Cicero, Ad 
Atticum, 4,89. 

192 F. Schmidt, Die Pinakes des Kallimachos, in Klassischen-Philologischen Studien 1, 
(Berlin 1922); F.J. Witty, The Pinakes of Callimachus, in Library Quarterly 28 (1958), p. 132- 
136. See also Pliny, М.Н. VII, 58. 

193 Pliny, N.H. XXXV, 2,9: “Non est praetereundum et novicum inventum, siquidem non 
ex auro argentove, at certe ex aere in bibliothecis dicantur illis, quorum immortales animae in 
locis iisdem loquuntur, quin immo etiam quae non sunt finguntur, pariuntque desideria non 
traditos vultus, sicut in Homero evenit.” 
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2B 3.2.4. The Statuette of Euripides and his works 

Indeed the most striking evidence for the kind of artefact that Guarducci as- 
sumed the Statue of Themista/codia to have been, as yet unnoticed by any- 
one in this discussion, is the marble statuette of Euripides (Plate 14). 
Euripides is seated on a chair on whose plinth his name (Eopunióng]) 
appears. On the marble panel, which forms the backcloth, a list of the works 
of Euripides is found. But this statue, found in 1704 at Rome in the gardens 
of the canons regular of St. Anthony, and transferred initially to the villa of 
Cardinal Albani and then to the Louvre in Paris, is better described as a 
statuette since it is all of 55 cm in height.!?^ Thus precisely the kind of 
artefact with which Guarducci identifies the Statue is shown to deny by its 
very size the possibility of that identification. A life-size Statue could not 
have existed adjacent to a book-case with the purpose of giving a catalogue 
of the volumes which it contained. 


2B 3.2.5. False parallels at Ravenna and Apollo Palatinus 
Furthermore, it is inappropriate, I believe, to regard as a parallel with an 
early third century pagan library the example from the Mausoleum of Gallia 
Placida at Ravenna of the capsa in which the gospels were housed where 
there is depicted a figure of a teacher, and the title of the gospels is shown 
on the doors.!?? The true parallel for such an artefact, I submit, is not a 
pagan library but a pagan temple, since we are describing the iconography 
surrounding holy writ, which was hardly the case with the catalogue of 
Hippolytus’ works on the Statue of Themista/sodia. The pagan parallel of 
books attached directly to a statue associated with their contents would 
therefore be the copies of the Sibylline oracles deposited under the base of 
the statue of Apollo at the temple of the Palatine set up by Augustus.!?6 

Let us now discuss where our discussion has lead us, and the positive 
conclusions that we can draw about the Statue and its relation to the com- 
munity of Hippolytus. 


194 CIG 3, 6047: “In tabula anaglypho ornata, in quo repraesentatur Euripides in sella 
sedens, reperta circa a 1704 Romae in hortis canonum regularium S. Antonii, in villam Albani 
translata, indeque Parisios in museum Louvre. Tituli in sella poetae utrinque incisi sunt; pars 
titulorum ad sinstram prospectanti incisorum in fine mutila est." See also Le Cte de M. Clarac, 
Desription du Musée Royal Des Antiques du Louvre, (Paris: Vinchon 1830), Salle des saisons 
65, p. 32: "La table de marbre adossée au siége sur lequel le poéte est assis, augemente le prix 
de ce monument. On y a gravé le catalogue de ses piéces. Trouvé en 1704 sur le mont Esquilin, 
dans le jardins de etc...”; W. Froehner, Les Inscriptions Greques, (Paris: Musée National du 
Louvre 1864); J.J. Bernoulli, Griechische Ikonographie mit Ausschluss Alexanders und der 
Diadochen, Erster Teil, (München: Bruckmann 1901) p. 152 no. 17; G.M.A. Richter, The 
Portraits of the Greeks, Vol. 1, (London: Phaidon 1965), p. 137 and figs 760-761; A. Nauck, 
киран Tragoediae, (Lipsae: Teubner 1885), 3rd Edit. Vol. 1, p. xxv. 

95 Wendel R.A.C. II p. 270 abb. 4. 

196 Suetonius, Augustus 31: "Libros Sibyllinos condidit duobus forulis auratis sub Palatini 

Apollonis basi." 
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We have seen therefore that the thesis that the Statue stood in the pagan 
Pantheon Library is highly questionable. What can be established regarding 
the architecture and arrangement of ancient libraries belies the notion that a 
life-size statue could have existed in relation to a capsa or book-cupboard 
such as to exhibit a catalogue of the scrolls stored there. Furthermore, we 
have carefully scrutinized both the cultural and artistic ambience in terms of 
which a Christian Statue in a pagan library could have been made credible 
and intelligible, and found this not to have existed. 

We have found both the alleged artistic tradition of Edessa with which 
Africanus had contact, and the alleged Severan filo-cristianesimo, as 
opposed to a weaker eclectic syncretism, unsustainable on such a Julianic 
hypothesis. The evidence of the Severan lararium of the SHA fell to the 
ground when examined in its real and contemporary Julian, context. Without 
such evidence Eusebian apologetic exaggeration of the importance of Julia 
Mamaea's eclectic interest in philosophical versions of occult religions 
offered us too weak a support for the hypothesis as the legend of a real 
picture of Christ in the Edessan tradition. Such a legend was never current 
as early as the beginning of the third century. 

Without such support, we are thus thrown back on our earlier argument 
that the claimed position of the Statue in the Pantheon Library is belied by 
the Paschal and Easter Tables that are by far the most prominent features of 
this artefact. Such tables, even under the symbolic figure of Wisdom, into 
which Themista had been depersonalized, would have meant nothing to the 
pagans who saw such an artefact. Rather its purpose and function is in-house 
or in-church. The artefact is the centre of a Christian community with the 
Johannine date for the Crucifixion and a consequent eastern date for Easter 
ascertainable from the Calendar.!?7 We cited examples of such differences 
of practice as a means of establishing the distinctive social identity and 
ethos of such communities. We drew out the Epicurean ethos at an affective 
level that would have been denied at the cognitive, by both the Johannine 
school and that of Hippolytus. The dot and the c&yanntot, the catech- 
umenoi and the коӨтүүғттс̧ etc., as shared expressions of the Johannine 
literature, the Ap. Trad. and the Epicurean fragments, all told this story well 
(2A 2.2). 

The true significance of the Statue within the Church was its position at 
the centre of a community which had a doctrine of the generation of the 
Aöyog that set it apart from the Monarchianism of the wider community. 
Their Adyoc Christology was also a oo$ta Christology whose ethos was well 
represented by the figure of Wisdom. We shall argue (Chapters 4 and 5) that 


197 Simonetti (1989) p.119-120: “...l’ipotesi celebrativa non ё affatto I’ unica possibile...” 
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this was a Christology of a sectarian group that was to win the theological 
controversy, even though it was to submit to a monarch bishop who arose 
from an opposing group. One of their writers, Hippolytus, was to be 
commemorated, in 235 during Maximinus’ persecution, along with bishop 
Pontian as a presbyter, even though he was hardly the only presbyter, with 
whom he had shared exile in Sardinia, in a community now reunited. The 
author of the Elenchos, and another writer of a work on the Statue, the тєрї 
109 лтоутОс, was the uncommemorated bishop of the earlier division. 

The picture that thus begins to emerge bears striking resemblance to that 
drawn by Lampe in his recent seminal work which characterises in terms of 
fractionalization the Christian, Roman community at the end of the second 
century. We shall see later, in our detailed analysis of the relationship be- 
tween the community of Hippolytus and that of Callistus revealed in El. and 
Ap. Trad. how that relationship fits in with our picture of a fractionalized 
group before the final emergence of the monarchical episcopate in Rome in 
its final and definitive form. In view of the organization of the church of 
Rome in the second century, if not in house-churches, then in what we shall 
argue in Chapter 6 to have been house-schools, we can also associate the 
Statue with such a house. 

One of Damasus’ inscriptions commemorating the rebuilding of the cult 
centre describes it after all as a domus. Guarducci herself, in her earlier 
work, considered that the Statue was located in a Roman Villa, perhaps in a 
private library after Hippolytus’ death, where around such a personal 
memorial the later cemetery could develop.!?? It was precisely because she 
now wished to locate the Statue in the Pantheon Library, designed by Julius 
Africanus, as a Christian contribution to the religious multi-culturalism of 
Severus Alexander and Julia Mamaea, that she now finds the case against 
this original and natural location untenable. It will be well for us therefore, 
as part of our conclusion, to point to Damasus’ domus as one piece of 
evidence for the emergence of the cult-centre on the via Tiburtina, which we 
established in Chapter 1 was rightly the original location of the Statue. 

The carmen of Damasus celebrates the renovation of the shrine of the 
martyr Hippolytus that Cecchelli sought, as we saw in Chapter 1, unsuc- 
cessfully to distinguish as the companion of St. Laurence from the martyr 
bishop and writer of Portus.!?? Indeed ironically Guarducci's establishment 
of the symbolic character of the Statue considerably alleviates a problem felt 
by earlier scholars in connection with this epigram. If the Statue stood on 


198 Guarducci (1977) p. 26-28 where she says, e.g.: "Le iscrizioni del Computo pasquale e 
dell'elenco delle opere rivelano...la stessa mano. Ció conferma la convinzione che uno solo sia 
l'autore di tutti quegli scritti." (p. 28). See also Guarducci (1989) p. 73: “Si & generalmente 
ritenuto, ed io stessa ho condiviso quest' opinione, che tutte quelle opere fossero da attribuirsi 
ad Ippolito." With her opinion regarding authorship concurs V. Saxer, La questione di Ippolito 
Romano, in StEphAug 30 (1989), p. 47-49; 

199 1B 2.3.3.1 footnote 75. 
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the via Tiburtina in the domus of Hippolytus here described, why was no 
mention of it made by Damasus, Jerome or Prudentius?29 One answer 
might be that, because it was an allegorical figure, like so many 
contemprary statues, and not the actual figure of Hippolytus, it failed for this 
reason to stand out. In the light of my later discussion in Chapter 6, I would 
wish to argue that the Statue was ignored by Eusebius and hence by 
Damasus because of the role that it played in the inner life of a community 
that they could only regard as suspect and schismatic, from their ana- 
chronistic conceptualisation of schism. 

De Rossi argued against the thesis that historically the cult-centre could 
have existed on the site of Hippolytus’ own villa, which was the meeting 
place of his own house or school church. He claimed rather that it was the 
imposition of the cult of Hippolytus the soldier that lead to the invention that 
the cult centre was his own house.?0! But Da Bra insisted to the contrary 
that domus is not used by Damasus as a house of repose but of рагайіѕе.202 
Whenever domus is used of a martyr's tomb in inscriptions it is usually 
qualified in some way, for example by alma.?® Thus a reference to 
Hippolytus' house as opposed to his grave appears to be implied by 
Damasus as already existing in the tradition before the cult of the soldier 
was superimposed upon it, and before that word by itself could mean a 
tomb. 

But nevertheless if we accept, as we have argued that we should, the tes- 
топу of the Liberian Catalogus and Depositio, then indeed Hippolytus’ 
remains would have been deposited in his house. Does this mean that in this 
case the domus would have been used as a burial place before Hippolytus 
was laid to rest there? This fact is a problem in view of the way in which 
pagan mausolea may have existed alongside other houses and temples as did 
the rows along the Vatican hillside, but they were never dual purpose. 


200 G. da Bra, Studio su s. Ippolito Dottore, (Roma: Scuola Typografia Pio X 1944), p. 11. 

201 G.-B. De Rossi, Il cimitero di S. Ippolito presso la via Tiburtina e la sua principale 
cripta storica ora dissepolta, іп BArC 7 (1882) ser. 4 anno 1, p. 15: “Cid significa che l’ Ippolito, 
martire eponimo del luogo [coemeterium Hippolyti in Tiburtina], fu assai probabilmente o 
l'istitutore del cimitero od il proprietario del terreno quivi destinato alla sepoltura dei fedeli." 

202 G. de Bra, I Filosofumeni sono di Ippolito?, (Roma: Scuola Typografia Pio X 1942), p. 
36. Felicissimus and Agapetus are described as "ministri rectoris sancti meritamque fidem se- 
cuti, aetherias petere domos regnaque piorum." (Ferrua (1942) 25, p. 154 lines 3-5; Felix and 
Philippus are “Cultores domini Felix pariterque Philippus, hinc virtute pares, contempto 
principe mundi, aeternam petere domum regnaque piorum." (Ibid. 39 p. 179 lines 6-9); and of 
the 62 martyrs, “... confessi Christum, superato principe mundi, aetheriam petere domum reg- 
naque piorum." (Ibid. 43 p. 185 lines 4-5). 

203 E.g. ILCV 1765,4 where we have a reference to the "sacrae...domus" of Pope Leo to 
which Amnia Demetrias has contributed "extrema suorum." In idem 1830,2 the memoria of the 
martyr Emeritus (hic memoria beati martiris dei consulti [E]mer[iti]) is called Christ's house 
(hic domus dei nostri Christi). Alternatively, as in 1835 the shrine is called “domus orationis." 
In 2184 Flavia Ursacia is deposited “in domo de?" and not in her own house-shrine. In 2422 the 
references is to "aecle[si]ae domus." In 3482,3 "domus" is qualified by "alma," where 
Cinegius rests “in aula sancta... [illum nu]nc Felicis habet domus alma beati." See also /LCV 
1783, 1791, 1800, 1812, 1833-, 1842-1844, 1900, 1902C, 2138A, 2184, 2435A, 2464. 
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Furthermore, burial grounds could only be legally located outside the 
pomerium or boundary of the city of Rome itself. 

The answer to this conundrum lies, I believe, in the fact that this particu- 
lar area on the via Tiburtina outside the Porta Tiburtina witnessed a mixture 
of building development with the outward extension of the pomerium during 
this period.2% A house that stood within the city walls in this period could 
therefore have found itself outside the city walls with the boundary change 
and thus eligible for use as a burial place. The association of relics and their 
veneration was established in 258 at the shrine of Peter and Paul Ad 
Catacombas, excavated under St. Sebastino on the via Appia Antica. The 
excavations there reveal a room with a kitchen used undoubtedly for re- 
frigeria by a schismatical and populist group in self-conscious opposition to 
the Aedicula on the Vatican Hillside. But the nagging question is whether 
indeed a private house stood originally as the nucleus of a later burial com- 
plex, or whether the later tradition of the private residence of Peter and Paul 
is completely legendary.205 

The tradition of a private house might be the genuine core that gave cre- 
dence to the undoubted legend of both apostles living there. Clearly the 
presbyter Hippolytus alone of the martyred presbyters of Rome was consid- 
ered worthy of being named with bishop Pontianus. When the latter was laid 
in the tomb of the popes in Callisto, would it not have been appropriate that 
Hippolytus was laid to rest in his domus? 

But not laid there, I would suggest, out of the sentimentality and hagio- 
graphic enjoyment of later martyrologies obsessed with the desire for per- 
sonal details of the martyr. In Chapter 6 we shall develop more fully the 
significance of the almost cryptographic allusions that we find in the 
Liberian Catalogus and Depositio. Hippolytus was clearly a very special 
presbyter to be mentioned alone alongside his bishop. Furthermore the date 
of the commemoration for both Hippolytus and Pontianus on the 13th 
August we shall also see to have been the festival of Diana commemorating 
the incorporation of the Italian allied cities into the Roman Federation. 
There is, we shall argue, a hidden message about unity and concord after 
strife which had implications for the ecclesiastical division between 
Pontianus episcopus and Yppolytus presbyter, the real nature of which will 
require further discussion in 6A 2.1. 

The very hidden character of the message was critical to both sides in 
such a division remembered but healed. Hippolytus' house or villa, where 


204 Platner (1929) p. 392-396. 

205 Toynbee and Ward Perkins (1956) p. 168-182; M. Guarducci, Die Ausgrabungen unter 
St. Peter, in Das frühere Christentum im Rómischen Staat, (Ed.) R. Klein) (Darmstadt: 
Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft 1971), p. 406-414; H. Chadwick, St. Peter and St. Paul in 
Rome: The problem of the Memoria Apostolorum ad Catacumbas, in JTAS, n.s. 8,1 (1957), p. 
45-52; Lampe (1989) p. 114-116. 
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his community met, could well have become the place of deposit for his 
relics before the expansion of the pomerium at this time, which would have 
made the burial within the walls of Rome and therefore illegal. That 
community may have possessed a collection of the works of him and his 
associates, and pagan works too if the considerable sources of the Elenchos 
were not copied by its author from public libraries. Guarducci originally 
believed that the Statue had stood originally in a private villa in this locality 
to which a library might have been attached.2 In this villa stood the Statue, 
either attached tangentially to the external walls of its gardens, or indeed in 
the walls of its aula, though not directly with the book-stacks themselves. 
Indeed, it would not have been unknown in pagan history for people to have 
been buried in the vicinity of their villa and private library.2°7 

But the Statue itself, as a unique artefact, was unusual in any place. It 
stood there as part of the hidden message of a community that wished to re- 
member but not advertise its earlier stances on controversial issues, particu- 
larly in respect of the prominent Paschal Tables that could no longer give 
accurately the date of Easter, but paid silent tribute to a group that accepted 
the Johannine date of the Passover and wished to compromise with the 
Quartodeciman practice that it qualified in the way that we have suggested 
(2A 2.3). It was moreover the same group that held Montanism at a re- 
spectable distance in the Elenchos, but nevertheless succeeded, in the 
Contra Noetum, in detaching the Fourth Gospel from its use in providing 
proof texts for the Monarchians. (2A 2.4). 

The figure depicted of Themista/oodia also paid silent and unobtrusive 
witness to a Aöyoc-Christology that admitted procession against the 
Monarchian indivisibility of the Godhead, as did the Contra Noetum itself. 
The Elenchos, moreover, told the story of the group under Zephyrinus and 
Callistus whose theology had been thus vanquished, however much 
Callistus’ name adorned the agreed succession list now compiled with real 
dates of actual episcopal successions and deaths. Thé community of pres- 
byter Hippolytus may have lost the argument for their leader to appear in the 
nascent idea of personal, monepiscopal succession (see further Chapter 6), 
but they had won the Christological argument. 

And thus we come to the real reason why neither the Elenchos nor the 
Contra Noetum were mentioned in the list on the plinth of the Chair. Frickel, 
whom Guarducci followed (2B 3), claimed that their names were omitted 
since they would have had no significance in the pagan, Pantheon Library. 


206 Guarducci (1977) p. 28: "Forse in questa località esisteva una villa d'Ippolito o di uno 
dei suoi amici... Nemmeno sarebbe strano, che in quella villa una esedra o una sala o, meglio 
ancora, una biblioteca avesse ospitato, ancora prima della morte d'Ippolito, la statua iscritta." 

207 pliny Minor, Ep. X, 81,2 and 7: "Ipse in re praesenti fui et vidi tuam (sc. Traiani) 
quoque statuam in bibliotheca positam, id autem, in quo dicuntur sepulti filius et uxor Dionis, 
in area collocatum quae porticis includitur." 
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Instead the catalogue on the plinth emphasizes the philosophical writings of 
more interest to the pagan world.2°8 But we have already argued that the 
main feature of the Statue, namely the Paschal and Easter Tables, could 
have had no such significance. 

Philosophical writings such as npög “EAAnvac and трос ПлАбтоуо ў кой 
лєрї тоб navtóc occur after длостомкт Tapadooic and Xpovikdv which 
have a significance only within the community, and certainly it could not be 
said that they gerade auch dem heidnischen, verständlich waren. Likewise 
though бой eic лосос tàs ypabac might be allgemein auf die im strengen 
Sinn biblische-exegetischen Schriften, nevertheless titles like tà on tod 
Kata 'Iocvvnv evayyeAlov Kai amoKaADWews can hardly be regarded as 
popularwissenschaftliche Titel. If the latter work is a defence of the 
authenticity of the latter work against Gaius, then most certainly it has its 
real significance within the community and would mean less to paganism 
than the Contra Noetum and the Elenchos, particularly in view of the 
controversial and diatribic style of the former. 

The real reason for the omission of the Contra Noetum and the Elenchos 
was part of the message which the community now united in a monarchical 
church Order wished to leave implicit and unvoiced. Their Christological 
victory was expressed too blatantly by those works. Better to let sleeping 
dogs lie and express their victory more subtly by means of the icon of 
Themista/ooQta, which expressed symbolically and implicitly the proces- 
sion of the Adyoc from the Father against the Monarchian negation of that 
doctrine (2A 3.1-2). 

We have now exhaustively discussed the character of the Statue and ad- 
umbrated our argument regarding the kind of Christian community of the 
early third century within whose pale it found its significance. The time has 
now come for us to examine the question of the integrity of the Hippolytan 
corpus, its authorship and indeed its recovery and reconstruction since 
Ligorio’s time from several diverse sources. We shall not however lose sight 
of the conclusions of these first two chapters. The Statue and its catalogue of 
works has proven critical in the recovery and reconstruction of the corpus of 
works, as we shall see, and the re-interpretation of its significance in these 
opening chapters will have important implications for the literary question 
too. 


208 Frickel (1988) p. 84: “... die Schriftenliste der Statue eher popularwissenschaftliche 
Titel bietet, also Schriften über Fragen aufzählt, die jedem Bibliotheksbesucher, gerade auch 
dem heidnischen, verständlich waren, dagegen nur ganz allgemein auf die im strengen Sinn 
biblische-exegetischen Schriften des durch die Statue Geehrten hinweist." 
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THE STATUE AND THE HIPPOLYTAN CORPUS 


The Statue and the reconstruction of the Hippolytan corpus 


The catalogue of works on the plinth of the chair of the Statue has played a 
critical role in reconstructing the Hippolytan corpus. In this chapter we shall 
seek to demonstrate how, in a manner as yet not fully worked out by 
Hippolytan scholars, Guarducci’s re-interpretation of the Statue as Themista- 
oodia has critical implications for the edifice of that corpus reconstructed 
over the five hundred years that separate us from Ligorio's work. The Statue, 
up until the work of Nautin and Simonetti, formed the lynch pin of that re- 
construction by means of which the various different titles, sometimes 
shared, sometimes different, mentioned by Eusebius, Jerome, Theodoret, 
Photius, and others have been brought together as the work of a single au- 
thor. Since the work of Nautin and Simonetti, it has acted as the means of 
identifying one group of writings of one of the two putative authors who are 
held to be jointly responsible for the corpus of works that bear Hippolytus' 
name. 

We shall be arguing that, once one accepts that the figure seated on the 
Chair was not the actual representation of an individual Father of the Church 
but an allegorical figure (2B), then the notion that each of the works listed in 
the catalogue must be the works of a single author, whether of the whole or 
some half of the corpus, becomes questionable. We shall see that the bonds 
of a single author, corresponding to the single figure that bind the corpus as a 
whole, or one block of writings within the corpus, become considerably 
slackened. In consequence those works could represent the writings of a 
school, rather than of one or two individuals, particularly in the light of what 
we have argued in the last chapter regarding the Statue as an artefact that 
gives a distinctive cultural identity to one of the cultural groups of the frac- 
tionalized Roman community of the late second century. 

In this chapter we shall review the process of recovery and reconstruction 
of the corpus Hippolytanum that has taken place since Ligorio's day 
principally in terms of external evidence. In Chapters 4-5 we shall analyse 
principally the internal arguments for two distinct writers who were allegedly 
responsible for the corpus that we now have. In both chapters we shall be 
drawing attention to the centrality of the Statue both for the reconstruction of 
corpus and questions of authorship, and how indeed the position that we 
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have outlined and defended in Chapters 1-2 critically alter the conclusions 
that must now be drawn. 


PART A. THE REDISCOVERY OF THE CONTRA NOETUM 


We argued in Chapter 1 (1A 2) that Ligorio originally identified the Statue, 
rotta e mal trattata, with reference to some items on the list of works on the 
plinth. The bishop mentioned by Eusebius had written a commentary on the 
Apocalypse (questo Vescovo il quale commento l'Apocalypsis) and composed 
other beautiful works (et compose altre bellissime opere). But his authorities, 
apart from Eusebius, were purely unspecified literary allusions (come dicono 
i scrittori), and Theophanes (Naples XIII B.7 р. 424). Indeed Eusebius (Н.Е. 
VI, 22), to whom Ligorio refers, does not mention the work De Apocalypsi, 
as opposed to Jerome (De Vir. Ill. 61) who does. 

It may be, however, that since no ms. of De Apocalypsi survives, that 
Ligorio is here referring to De Christo et Antichristo, since 36-48 of that 
work contains protracted extracts from the Apocalypse. De Antichristo was 
known in the sixteenth century under the name of Hippolytus, along with 
some fragmentary works. 

The major literary rediscovery of the Contra Noetum was to occur after 
Ligorio’s death, and to this we now turn. 


3A 1. The rediscovery of the fragmentary Contra Noetum 


The C.N was first published in 1604 in Latin translation executed by Torres 
and printed by Vossius. The Greek text itself survives in a single ms., Vat. 
Graec. 1431, which is a later copy of a florilegium compiled by the 
Monophysite Bishop of Alexandria, Timothy Aelurus, during his exile (A.D. 
458-474), in which the writings of Cyril against Nestorius predictably pre- 
figure (fol. 241-1657 etc.). At the very close of this work, having cited from 
various works of Athanasius and the two Gregories amongst others (fol. 
258V-340V), he finally reaches Zeno’s Edict (fol. 341°), ’ Нӧктӧу Zryv@voc). 
Timothy then appends pope Leo’s letter to Flavian (Ep. 28), the 
Chalcedonian Canon, and Leo’s letter (Ep. 65) to the emperor Leo (fol. 342V- 
3531). Finally comes the text of C.N. (fol. 360r, оАо "InnoAdTovV Apyı- 
ETLOKONOV PWNS кой HAPTLPOG elg trjv ойресіу Nontod туос) and Against 
the Jews (fol. 3677, трос ' Iovóatovg Anodeıktın). This appendage clearly 
consists of works of which the anti-Chalcedonian Monophysite does not 
approve, and believes to be heretical (тўс Ev avtoicg коколістіос), as he 
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makes clear in the heading to fol. 3427: &vorykoiov бё ńynodunv кой тобто 
rpooBeivan TH В.ВАо прос г1ёбтүсту тўс £v adroig KaKOMOTLAG. | 

Vat. Graec. 1431 was not available to Ligorio and his contemporaries. It 
was copied apparently at the Rossano Abbey in Calabria in southern Italy at 
its foundation in the twelfth or thirteenth century, the founder of which visit- 
ed Constantinople in order to collect Greek manuscripts.” It was not how- 
ever lodged in the Vatican Library before Pius IV had ordered the making of 
an inventory of manuscripts in religious establishments in Sicily (26th May 
1563). This attracted the attention of Francois Accidas, a Sicilian prelate who 
gave several volumes to Cardinal Sirleto in July 1583, including Vat. Graec. 
1431. On 26th February 1585, Sirleto was to present this together with a 
number of other works to the Vatican Library? 

But the Latin translation of 1604 under the title Contra Noetum was 
clearly not without difficulties. There was no work of this title by Hippolytus 
recorded by any ancient author. Was there therefore a work of which it may 
have formed part prior to its extraction as a fragment for Aelurus’ 
florilegium? 


ЗА 2 The Contra Noetum and Photius’ ovvtaywo 


From the work of Tillemont* onwards however the thesis that has carried 
greatest conviction, though not without problems, has argued that C.N. is in 
fact part of a lost work (oovtaryua ) “against 32 heresies beginning with the 
Dositheans up until the time of Noetus and the Noetians," mentioned by 
Photius.? The title found in Vat. Graec. 1431 fol. 360° could not іп any event 
have been authentic. The description of Hippolytus’? rank was late and 
reflected the post-Chalcedonian insistence on the equality of eastern patriar- 
chal Sees with that of Rome (‘InnoAvtov Apxteniokönov 'Poung). To have 


1 E. Schwartz, Codex Vaticanus Graecus 1431: Eine antichalkedonische Sammlung aus der 
Zeit Kaiser Zenos, in ABAW, Phil. und hist. Kl., 32, 6 (1927), p. 5-9; R. Devreesse, Les 
premières années du monophysisme: une collection antichalcédonienne, in RevScPhTh 19 
(1930), p. 251-253 ff.; P. Nautin, Notes sur le catalogue des oeuvres d' Hippolyte, in RecSciRel 
34 (1947), p. 351-353; R. Butterworth, Hippolytus of Rome, Contra Noetum: Text introduced, 
edited, translated, in Heythrop Monographs 2 (1977), p. 1-2, 4-6. I have used Schwartz’s 
ennumeration here. Butterworth (p. 5) rightly criticizes Schwartz for arguing that C.N. and C.J. 
had no relation to the collection and were transcribed in another hand. The ms. has been 
transcribed by two scribes and the “other hand" simply represents a return to the labours of the 
first scribe who was responsible for the first part of the ms. 

2 Butterworth (1977) p. 3; P. Batiffol, L'abbaye de Rossano: Contribution à l'histoire de la 
Vaticana, (Variorum Reprint) (Paris: 1859), cf. R. Devreesse, Les manuscrits grecs de l'Italie 
méridionale, in Studi e Testi 183, (Città dal Vaticano: 1955), p. 20-22; R. Draguet, Le florilége 
antichalcédonien du Vatic. Graec. 1431, in RevHE 24 (1928), p. 51-62; W. Holtzmann, Die äl- 
testen Urkunden des Klosters S. Maria del Patir, in ByzZ 26 (1926), p. 328-351. 

3 Devreesse (1955), p. 18. 

4 L.S. de Tillemont Le Nain, Mémoires pour servir à l'histoire ecclésiastique des six pre- 
miers siécles justifiez par les citations des auteurs originaux, III (Paris: 1695). Butterworth 
(1977) p. 7-14 thus sees him as beginning what he regards as a false trail. | 

5 Photius, Bibliotheca, 121: Ту SE то сбутаура кот@ otpeoéov AB apxtv roroúpevov 
Aocıdeavodg Kat uéypi Nontod кол Nonttavóv ёоЛорВауоу. 
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continued to regard C.N. as a self-standing óig, as Schwartz sought to 
do, would also have flown in the face of Gelasius’ letter De Duabus Naturis 
in which, under the heading of Hippoliti episcopi et martyris Arabum 
metropolis in memoria haeresium, he quotes apparently sometimes in free- 
form from C.N. 16,5-18,7.’ Clearly a volume entitled memoria haeresium 
would have contained more than one heresy, and therefore would not have 
been concerned with Noetus alone. 

Moreover, C.N. 8,4 appears to acknowledge the broader concern dealt 
with in its larger original when it claim to have “now also refuted Noetus 
(Tjón Kai ó Nontög буотётролтол),” and to be passing on to a positive state- 
ment of truth in order to silence “all such heresies (лӧсол тософтол oipé— 
oeic).”8 It seems reasonable to conclude that we have here the title of this 
work and its original wider intention, which would thus connect the memoria 
with the mpdc @лбсос tàs олрёсғ1с/ adversus omnes hereses of the 
Eusebius/Jerome lists.? 

Furthermore, this precise title is associated with the term ovvtaypo іп 
Chronicon Paschale 8: ‘Innodvtoc... £v t$ лрӧс @л@сос tàs oipéotug 
ovvraynarı. As we saw there (2A 2.5), the cited passage was in support of 
the Johannine date of the Crucifixion, which was also that of the Quartodec- 
imans, from which the Hippolytan community distanced itself. Indeed, there 
was a reference there to the “love of contention" (ópó piv оду бтп 
diAovetkias tò Epyov) of which the Quartodecimans were expressly accused 
(El. VIII praesc. 5 (o\Aoverkotvtec); 8,1 (diAöverKor triv фосту)). Thus the 
Quartodecimans were clearly listed in the ovvtayywa. Despite this clear and 
tight association of titles in the literature, problems have nevertheless been 
raised with the identification of C.N with the ovvtaypa. 


ЗА 3. Theodoret of Cyrus and the &pumveia tod В woAuod 


One problem is that Theodoret of Cyrus (Eranistes II)! has a Greek text cor- 
responding precisely with Gelasius' Latin translation which he attributes to a 
work on Psalm 2 (tod одтоб ёк тўс Epunveiag tod В’ woApod).!! We shall 
see in Chapter 4 how this citation was to be used by Richard in his attack 


6 E, Schwartz, Zwei Predigten Hippolyts, in SBAW, Philos.-hist. Abt. 3, (1936) cf. C. Martin, 
Le Contra Noetum de saint Hippolite, fragment d’ Homélie ou finale du Syntagma, in RevHE, 37 
(1941), p. 5-23; P. Nautin, Hippolyte, Contra les hérésies, fragment. Etude et édition critique, 
(Paris: Les Editions du Cerf 1949), p. 59 notes 1-2. 

7 Martin (1941) p. 8-11; P. Nautin, Le dossier d ’Hippolyte et de Méliton dans les florileges 
dogmatiques et chez les historiens modernes, (Paris: Les Editions du Cerf 1953), p. 17-18. 

8 C.N. 8,4: énerdt) otv Aën кої ó Nontdc avatétpartor ЁАӨорғу ext tv TTS 
GA.rj8et a @лббє1&гу, iva CVOTHOMPEY тђу аАӨєоу коб flc NASAL тособтол ойрёсєїс 
yeyevnv«coa undev Svvanevaı eireiv. Cf. also Martin (1941) р. 12-15. 

9 H.E. 6, 22; De Vir. Ill. 61. Cf. also Nautin (1947) p. 99-107, 347-359. 

10 G.H. Ettlinger, Theodoret of Cyrus: Eranistes: Critical Text and Prolegomena. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press 1975). 

11 Nautin (1953), p. 17. 
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upon the authenticity of C.N., at least in its present form (4 A 1.3). It was this 
reference in Theodoret that lead Schwartz to propound the thesis that C.N. 
had originally been a self-standing homily on Psalm 2.!? But it is difficult to 
accept that this “interpretation” (Epunveta) refers to a Scripture commentary 
with a title, since the content of the passage is clearly homiletic, and only 
distantly related to Psalm 2,7, with which the content can be only generally 
connected.!? Other titles given by Theodoret to his extracts do not inspire 
confidence that he has accurately here identified the work in question. For 
example, the extracts (ёк tot Aóyov tod) cited as eig tò Корс nowuaiver pe, 
EIG Tv t&v to avtov ðavouńv, and eig то®с боо Астос are hardly titles but 
descriptions of contents of the passage concerned.!4 

The further question inevitably raised by the Theodoret/ Gelasius 
recension is whether that version is more authentic than the text of Vat. 
Graec. 1431 or vice versa. Nautin gave careful attention to this question and 
after an exhaustive comparison came to the conclusion that the priority lay 
with the latter.!? The substitution for example of Өє©с koi йуӨролос for Өєӧс 
EVOWUATOG, as did also the positive omissions of the former, reflected the 
anti-docetism of C.N. which was transformed into the anti-monophysitism of 
the latter.'ó We shall see in Chapter 4 how it was necessary for him to 
establish the relative uncontamination of the single ms. Vat. Graec. 1431 in 
support of the two-authors thesis against Richard. 

If however we go from a consideration simply of titles to an actual identi- 
fication of textual sources, we can find such a source in Epiphanius’ 
Panarion. 


ЗА 4. The ovvtayua as the source of Epiphanius’ Pan. 57 


Epiphanius description of Noetus' early career and his condemnation by the 
blessed presbyters is clearly derived from C.N. 1.!7 Furthermore he also ex- 
pressly mentions Hippolytus with Clement and Irenaeus, amongst many oth- 
ers whose work he has both read and assembled (toig nò tõv тўс KANYELaG 


12 See footnote 6. 

13 odtoc 6 MpOEAOdv eic TOV кбсноу Өє©с xoi &vOponoc ёфоуєрфӨт (Thedoret)/ Hic 
procedens in mundum deus et homo apparuit (Gelasius) о®тос mpoeAO@v eic TOV xóopov 
Өєос £vodpartoc EpavepwOn tEAELOG @уӨрөтос (C.N. 17,5)/ Küptoc EINEV npóc рё vióg 
uov EL OV, EYM сўрероу yeyévvnká oe (Ps. 2,7 LXX). 

14 Nautin (1949) p. 59-60: “Il suffit d'ailleurs d'examiner les intitulés que Théodoret a 
donnés aux autres citations d'Hippolyte, pour mieux voir que son autorité ne peut aucunement 
prévaloir sur le témoignage trés clair du texte du fragment." See also P. Nautin, Le texte des 
deux derniers chapitres de livre d' Hippolyte contre les hérésies, in RevSR 25 (1951), р. 76-83. 

15 Nautin (1949) p. 49-54. 

16 Tbid. p. 55: “L’orientation différente des deux textes confirme cette conclusion. Le texte 
du fragment est tourné contre le docétisme... Le texte de la citation de Théodoret, au contraire, 
ne cherche plus directement à combattre le docétisme, mais à établir une distinction stricte entre 
l'humanité et la divinité du Christ." 

7 For a further discussion establishing this relationship, see J. Frickel, Das Dunkel um 
Hippolyt von Rom: Ein Lósungsversuch: die Schriften Elenchos und Contra Nóetum, (Grazer 
Theologische Studien: Bauer 1988), p. 175-204. 
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OVYYPAHEWV TOVTMV АєуӨЕїс1 te кой соутоуӨЕїсту) over and above his small 
additions (дрес dt @ркєсӨёутєс toig Te nap TLV AExGEtorv OAtyotc). Clearly 
therefore Hippolytus’ written work was one of his sources, who is given 
credit as one of those who have “made a refutation (tiv... лелоітутол 
avarponnv)”.18 

Now Epiphanius also has a list of heresies which go back to Dositheus and 
beyond, in fact right back to sects of the Samaritans (Gortheni, Sebuaei, and 
the Essenes)—of which Dositheus is the last—and then to those of Hellenism 
(Platonists, Pythagoreans, Stoics, and Epicureans) and finally Barbarism and 
Scythism. We can detect, as Nautin says, “dans ces notices du Panarion 
l'image d'ensemble la plus fidéle des notices correspondantes du 
Syntagma.”!? From the Dositheans onwards in Epiphanius’ text, each heresy 
is systematically handled first by means of an exposition (€nide1E1c) and then 
a refutation (оуотролту), which focuses upon an examination of the 
Scripture references used by the heretics in question. &vatpory is moreover 
used in this sense in C.N. 4,1. 

The list of some 32 heresies is not however found in Epiphanius alone, but 
also in Pseudo-Tertullian's Adversus Omnes Haereses which occurs as an 
appendix to the genuine Praescriptio Haereticorum.*® Here the list ends with 
Praxeas and Victorinus rather than Noetus, but the Contra Praxeam makes it 
clear that Noetus is intended by this name (7C 2)?! Furthermore, Philaster of 
Brescia in his Liber De Heresibus, shares also a closely similar list for the 
block Dositheans-Noetians. But the entries for each heresy are highly abbre- 
viated in contrast with those of Epiphanius. In consequence Volkmar sought 
to identify the work of pseudo-Tertullian with the ovvtayua of Photius, and 
to claim it as a first draft in Greek of the Latin translation.? 


18 Pan. 31,33,3: ђиеїс 6€ @ркєсӨёутєс тоїс te лор ђрбу AexOeiow ÖAlyoıg кой тоїс 
ONO TOV тўс GANOElaG cuoyypajéov тобтоу Aey0ciciv тє Kol ouvtaxOsiciv, Kal 
ópGvtec öt GAAOL nemovijkaot, ont de KArung xoi Eipmvoiog koi 'InnóAvtog кой 
Ло T $ tove, Ol кол Өоорастфс CV KAT QÙTÕV NEROINVTAL AVATPONNV... 

id. p. 69. 

20 Printed as chapters 45-53 of De Praescriptione in Migne P.L. II p. 60-74 but seperately in 
A. Kroyman (Ed.), Pseudo-Tertullian: Adversus Omnes Haereses, in C.S.E.L., Tertulliani 
Opera, Pars III, (Vienna 1906). It appears as an appendix in Part II of A. Gerlo's Tertulliani 
Opera in CCSL, p. 1401-1410. For the source of Epiphanius Panarion 48 see also E. Rolffs, 
nen aus dem antimontanistischen Kampfe des Abendlandes, in TU 12,4, (1895), p. 127- 
167. 

21 Adv. Omn. Haer. 8,4: “Sed post hos omnes etiam Praxeas quidam haeresim introduxit, 
quam Victorinus corroborare curavit. Hic deum patrem omnipotentem Iesum Christum esse 
dicit; hunc crucifixum passumque contendit et mortuum: praeterea se ipsum sibi sedere ad 
dextram suam, cum prophana et sacrilega temeritate proponit.” 

22 G. Volkmar, Die Zeit der ältesten Haeresis und die Quellen ihrer Geschichte mit beson- 
derer Beziehung auf Lipsius’ neue Untersuchung, in Jener Literaturzeitung, No. 531 (1875), 
reprinted separately (Jena: H. Dufft 1875), was to refine his thesis in the light of Harnack’s 
criticism by which he was clearly challenged, cf. G. Volkmar, Die Quellen der Ketzergeschichte 
bis zum Nicäum. I, Hippolytus und die römischen Zeitgenossen. (Zürich: 1855). 
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ЗА 5. The ovvtayya and the Adv. Omnes Haereses 


Following Dóllinger?, and accepting the Hippolytan authorship of the (in 
1853) newly discovered Elenchos, Volkmar associated the Adv. Omnes 
Haereses, as had Dóllinger, with the earlier ‘summary’ (àópoptepóc) men- 
tioned in El.24 But Volkmar failed to explain the lack of correspondence be- 
tween the list of Pseudo-Tertullian and that of EL 7 Furthermore, such an ar- 
gument could only hold if in fact Hippolytus, the author, attested by Photius 
of the oúvtæyua, was in fact one and the same as the author of El. We shall 
be examining later the strong argument for their difference. 

Lipsius was to introduce the work of Philaster into the picture by claiming 
that the similarities between Epiphanius, Pseudo-Tertullian, and the Liber De 
Heresibus, were due to the use of a common document, the Grundschrift 
(С).26 It was accordingly G that was the ovvtayua of Photius. Harnack 
initially followed Lipsius regarding G’s existence, but disagreed with him 
regarding its contents." He focused on the word BıßAıödpıov in Photius’ 
account, and came to the conclusion that C.N. was far too long to have 
formed part of that document. Rather it was part of a lost work against the 
Monarchians, who would have been considered sufficiently a plurality to 
warrant the description лбісол тособтол at aipéoetc. Thus Harnack was lead 
to support Volkmar's thesis of the ovvtayua as the summary work, 
mentioned by El., but different from C.N., without himself being able to 
explain any better the lack of correspondence between the list of G and the 
order of the heresies of El. 

Harnack was finally to accept the argument of Kunze who proposed dis- 
pensing with the former's distinction between the odvtaypa and C.N.2® 
Pseudo-Tertullian and Epiphanius had both used the ovvtaypa directly, but 
Philaster's lack of consistency was due to his tendency sometimes to follow 
Epiphanius where he added to or diverged from it. Harnack then refined the 
theory by arguing that Philaster and pseudo-Tertullian had not used the o$v- 
тоүро directly but an epitome of it, which would explain why they cite it so 


23 I von Dóllinger, Hippolytus und Kallistus oder die römische Kirche in der ersten Hälfte 
des dritten Jahunderts, mit Rücksicht auf die Schriften und Abhandlungen der Herren Bunsen, 
Wordsworth, Baur und Gieseler, (Regensburg: Joseph Manz 1853), p. 11-24. 

24 EL proem. 1: àv кой NOAM uetpiog tà Sdypata eEebEpeba, od катй Aentóv 
emdeiEavtec, ОЛАЙ ióponepós EAEy&arvtec... Cf. Döllinger (1853) p. 19-23. 

25 Nautin (1949) p. 19-22. 

26 R.A. Lipsius, Die Quellen des ältesten Ketzergeschichte. Neu untersucht. (Leipzig: Barth 
1875), p. 91-125 ff.; , Zur Quellenkritik des H. Epiphanios. (Vienna: Braumüller 1865), p. 
16-32 ff.; Nautin (1949) p. 22-24. 

27 A. von Harnack, Zur Quellenkritik der Geschichte des Gnostizismus, (Leipzig: Bidder 
1873), p. 57-76; ——, Zur Quellenkritik der Geschichte des Gnosticizmus: Uber das ver- 
lorengegangene Syntagma Hippolyt's, die Zeit seiner Abfassung und die Quellen, die ihm zu 
grunde liegen, in Zeitschrift für die historische Theologie 44, 2 (1874), p. 141-226. 

28 J. Kunze, De historiae gnosticismi fontibus novae questiones criticae, (Leipzig 1894), p. 
45-76. 
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summarily, whereas Epiphanius’ account was more detailed.?? Epiphanius 
had used the oúvtaæyua directly, and the fuller notices to it in Philaster had 
come not directly but via Epiphanius. 

Indeed the shortness of Pseudo-Tertullian and the length of both C.N. and 
Epiphanius continued to prove a problem in the discussion, as we shall now 
see. 


3A 6. Against Artemon and the Little Labyrinth 


Caspari continued to support Harnack’s earlier position.?? Moreover 
Bardenhewer, like Harnack originally, focused on the length of the C.N. and 
its absence in a last and final place in the string of short notices of Pseudo- 
Tertullian?! Accordingly he claimed that the anonymous work against 
Artemon (onrovðacua Kata тўс ' Артёроуос ойрёсғос), cited in Eusebius, 
was one part of an anti-Monarchian work which contained the C.N.?? In 
Theodoret, Haereticae Fabulae 2, 5 we are informed that Artemon was an 
associate of Theodotus of Byzantium (“the cobbler’), who was excommun- 
icated in Victor's time and was a well-known Monarchian. This clearly anti- 
Monarchian polemic Bardenhewer associated in turn with the Little 
Labyrinth mentioned by Theodoret.?? 

Here, as with the arguments of Bunsen?^, Dóllinger, and Volkmar previ- 
ously, Bardenhewer assumed that E]. and C.N. were by the same author. If he 
had not made that assumption, then he could not have connected the ó 
ouıKpog Aapopiv0oc of Theodoret with the tov ЛоВоруӨоу t&v otp£ogov of 
ЕІ.,35 and thus hypothesized that both titles were referring to El., the author 


29 A. Harnack, Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur bis Eusebius, 2ЛІ: Die Chronologie 
der Litteratur von Irenáus bis Eusebius, (Leipzig: Hinrich 1904), p. 220-232. 

30 C P. Caspari, Ungedruckte, unbeachtete und wenig beachtete Quellen zur Geschichte des 
Taufsymbols und der Glaubensregel, III Christiana (Oslo: Malling 1875). 

31 О. Bardenhewer, Geschichte der altkirchlichen Literatur, (Freiburg im Breigau: : 
Herder 1902), Vol. 1, p. 525-527. 

32 Eusebius H.E. V, 28, 1: toótov Ev туос onovödonarı Kath тўс 'Артёроуос 
олрёсғос nerovnuévo, Tv а501с 6 ёк Хоросатоу MatAos Kad’ hdc avavedoucbat 
TETELPOLTAL... 

33 Theodoret, Haer. Fab., 2, 5: xoà Өєбботос бё о BuCavtios Ó OKVTEDG TADTA toto 
[tH ‘Aptépavi] лефроуткос tépas ўүђсото фротріос. todtov SE Ò tptopakdprog 
Віктор © тїс 'Poung EnioKonog amexripvtev, óc napayapasaı reipadevra e 
EKKANOLAS tà ёбүрота. KATH тўс TOUTMV олрёсє®с ò сшкрбс соуєүрафт Aapóprv8oc, 
бу tives Qpvyévoug ололорВауоос лоітра, GAN о хароктђр £A£yxet touc A£yovta. 

34 C.C.J. Bunsen, Hippolytus and his Age; or the Doctrine and Practice of the Church of 
Rome under Commodus and Alexander Severus and Ancient and Modern Christianity and 
Divinity Compared. (London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans 1852), I, p. 15, 21-120 
regarded El. as the трос ат@&сос тйс олрёсе1с, for which he was criticised by V. Baur, Die 
Hippolytus-Hypothese des Herrn Ritter Bunsen, in Theologisches Jahrbuch (Tübingen: L.F. 
Fues) XIL3 (1853), p. 435-442, who concludes, p. 437: “Diess ist sosehr die Haupttendenz der 
Schrift [sc. El.], dass sie immer wieder auf das Philosophische zurückkommt, und hierin 
besonders Wiederholungen sich erlaubt, wie sie Photius in seiner Schrift nicht gefunden haben 
kann." 

35 EI. X, 5,1: tov AaPdpivOov tv oip£ceov où Big SappyEavtec, GAAG óvo EALYYO 
кої GANPEetac Suvaper 6v 0cavtec, TPOGIMEV E tv ts 6 m9etac andderELv. 
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of which they believed to be Hippolytus. But Lightfoot had earlier argued 
that it was El. itself that constituted the Labyrinth, and it was the earlier 
summary (&броцер@с) that would have therefore have merited the title the 
Little Labyrinth, of which C.N. would have formed part 28 But this smaller 
and earlier work was anonymous, and could only be attributed to Hippolytus 
if he were the author of the later work too. At this point the correspondence 
between the list of heretics and the order in which they were dwelt between 
El. and the reconstruction from Epiphanius of the work of which C.N. origi- 
nally stood part became critical. It was a correspondence that, as we shall 
see, it was to prove impossible to establish convincingly and thus connect El. 
and its associated АоВоріуӨос and скрос АоВоріуӨос with the fragment of 
C.N. and the works with which it formed originally part. 

At this point the сркрос ЛоВоруӨос not only began to assume the 
diminutive size of Pseudo-Tertullian, but to fail to deal with the heresies that 
El. itself dealt with, and thus failed to be either in content or in extent that 
which Bardenhewer’s thesis required. It was in the light of what he saw as an 
inconsequential discussion that Butterworth was to reject any attempt to lo- 
cate the original text of the C.N. within any larger work. 


3A 7. Butterworth and C.N. as a self-standing work 


More recently, however, Butterworth has attempted to dismiss the quest for 
the work in which C.N. was originally imbedded, and to argue that it was 
originally a self-standing work 77 Only part of Butterworth's argument, how- 
ever, covers the ground originally charted by Schwartz and countered by 
Martin.3® Butterworth's contribution is extremely valuable in terms of his 
new literary analysis, as well as a careful rechecking of the text as restored 
by Nautin. 

Butterworth has carefully drawn out the style and method of argument 
represented as derived from that of a Cynic diatribe, such as identification of 
audience with speaker by means of such terms as &6eA4ot, (C.N. 3,2; 4,8; 8,3; 
9.1; 14,1; 15,3; 16,1; 17,2), the first person plural etc. (7,3; 9,1; 12,5; 17,6), 
the use of alliteration and pun particularly to vilify the Noetians as &vontot 
etc. (8:3: Nontög un vodv tv aANBerav).3? Furthermore, he has shown that 
the plan of the argument as it unfolds is careful and structured. However 


36 J.B. Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers, (London: MacMillan 1890), Part I: S. Clement of 
Rome vol. II, p. 378-381 ff. 

37 Butterworth (1977) p. 7-33, 118-141, cf. P. Wendland, Philo und die kynisch-storische 
Diatribe, in Beitrdge zur Geschichte der griechischen Philosophie und Religion, (Ed.) P. 
Wendland und O. Kern, (Berlin: 1895); R. Hirzel, Der Dialog, ein literar- historischer Vesuch, 
(Leipzig: Hirzel 1895); A. Oltramre, Les origines de la diatribe romaine, (Université de Genève, 
Faculté des Lettres Thesé no 47), (Geneva: 1926). 

38 See 3A 2.1-2. 

3? Butterworth (1977) p. 122-131. 
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none of his analysis is inconsistent with C.N. having been originally one 
section of a longer work. 

Critical in this regard is the opening sentence: £tepoı tives ётёрау б1— 
баскоћоу moapewdyouciv yevönevor туос Nontod padntar. (1,1) The 
ETEPOL TLVEG ETEPAV бдаскоћау suggest that other heresies have already 
been dealt with, and now there is a change of track in the narrative from what 
has already gone before. Butterworth argues that this is simply another 
example of alliteration from the diatribe of the £tepot- ётёрау type such as 
are found also in 5,1 and 11,1.4 But the latter two passages involve an Old 
Testament quotation (Baruch 3,36) where there is no diatribic context. 

The translation "strangers have brought in a heterodox doctrine" seems 
moreover strained in the light of the use of similar phrases in El. where it is 
frequently used to introduce a discussion of yet another heresy in a series. 
The Elkasites are introduced in the mtou naodv тбу aiptoewv of Book X 
after a summary consideration of Callistus and then Hermogenes with an in- 
troductory phraseology almost identical.^! The Quartodecimans and the 
Montanists too are introduced by means of this phraseology.* 

Similarly too in El. X, 23,1, following a consideration of the teaching of 
Theodotus who is introduced with the description estonyńoato GLODE 
tot àv6e, paralleling the ётёроу ёдоаскоћоу nopevodcyouow of C.N. 1,1, the 
phrase Єтєро1 de GË adtdv is used to introduce the putative subdivisions of 
his heresy in the form of Montanism and Noetianism (El. X, 24,1 and 26,1). 
Indeed it was this use of €tepot... Etépav that suggested to Bardenhewer that 
C.N. was originally part of a longer, anti-Monarchian work identified with 
the Little Labyrinth of Theodoret, of which Contra Artemon had also formed 
part (3A 6). We have yet to discuss this suggestion, but suffice it to record 
here that the most natural reading of C.N. 1,1 is in the context of a discussion 
of other heresies that originally preceded. 

The introduction 1,1 is moreover not the only indication that the work was 
originally larger and containing other heresies. In C.N. 8,4, as we have seen, 
the tiv тўс OÄmüeioc anödeıdıv is introduced in conclusion to the work as a 
refutation of a number of heresies, and not simply that of Noetus (ka тїс 
пбісол тософтол оїрёсє1с Yeyevnvtar undev Svvanevaı ғілеїу). Butterworth 
clearly pushes his argument from diatribic style too far when he wishes to 
dispose of the clear meaning of the phrase лбсол tooatto aipéoeic in this 
context by appealing to the “derogatory hissing effect it has in repetition." 
We have already drawn attention to the evidence of Epiphanius for a text of 


40 Tbid. 132. 

4l El. X, 29,1: Étepot бё туєс, dc кодубу TL TAPEIGAYOVTEG, ёк ласфбу olpéceov 
родос EpaviodpeEvot, £&vnv pLBAov £oxevdoavto... 

42 The Quartodecimans in VIII, 18,1: &tepoı бё tives, diAÓvetkot tùv фосту... and the 
Montanists in 19,1: Etepot бё, кой ото ALPETLKMTEPOL тўу OVOLV, DPvyEG TO YEVOG... 

43 Tid. p. 133. 
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Hippolytus underlying the Panarion which was longer than C.N. but of 
which the latter formed part. 

Given then that the C.N. was part of a larger work, was that larger work 
the opikpdc АоВоріуӨос of Theodoret or the лрӧс̧ ӧлбсос tàs олрёсе1с/ 
adversus omnes hereses of the Eusebian/ Jerome lists? Was it, in other 
words, part of the latter document whose author was named, or of the former 
which was anonymous, even though other works were clearly identified by 
Theodoret and cited under the name of Hippolytus? It is to this question that 
we must now turn. 


ЗА 8. The ovvtaypa and Photius’ BıßArödapıov 


It must first be asked why Volkmar, initially Harnack, and then Bardenhewer 
made what must be an extraordinary series of moves in order to solve the 
problem of C.N. as part of the likely sövrayna Kata олрғсёоу АВ. The 
сшкрос AaBUpivGoc, the attribution of which to Origen Theodoret (Haer. 
Fab. 2,5) records but prefers some other unknown writer, is to be attributed 
to Hippolytus even though it does not appear in the Eusebius/Jerome cata- 
logue. This work is now connected to the ЛоВоруӨос mentioned by Photius 
as the work of Gaius, as the longer version of the opixpdc \оВоріуӨос. The 
ONOVSAOLA KATA tfj; Артёроуос ailp£oewc, recorded by Eusebius H.E. V, 
28, 1 as the work of an anonymous author, can now be also made part of the 
reconstructed work. But it must be asked, prima facie, why such an 
identification of different or anonymous authors should be so made, since 
both Eusebius, Theodoret, and Photius know of works that they attribute to 
Hippolytus? 

There are two reasons equally questionable. The first is the desire to assert 
the Hippolytan authorship of El. from the time of Jacobi, Bunsen and 
Dóllinger onwards. If Hippolytus, as the author of C.N., is identical with the 
author of El., then indeed he who claims to have “broken through (81a— 
ppri&avteo) ...the labyrinth of heresies (tov ЛоВоріуӨоу tõv oipéogov)" (El. 
X, 5,1) can be claimed as both the author of the Aoópiv6og and the opiKpdc 
Aa optv0oc. That identification of authorship we must shortly question. 

The second reason is the diminutive description of the ovvtaypaas a 
BifA1ódpiov.^? The ovvtayua, as described by Photius, was considered too 
short to have included a section as long as C.N. along with 31 other heresies. 
If the Eusebius/Jerome title трос @л@бсос тйс alp£oeıc/ adversus omnes 


44 Photius Bibliotheca 48: eXpov $ £v napaypadaic Sti ovk Eotıv 6 Abyog’Iwonnov, 
GAAG Гойоо tivdc лресВотёрох Ev ‘Pan ðtatpiBovtos бу doo соутобол кой тоу 
AaBvptivOov... 

45 Ibid. 121: Ñv ёё tò Sbvrayna Kate aipécewv АВ брхђу noLovpevov Лос1Өєоуо%с 
xoi pexpı Nontod xoi Nontiavav ёоЛорВбуоу. tavtac б $now #ёАёүўос 
droßAndrivon бОшАо%утос Eipyvaiov, Фу кої суолу 6‘ IRN6AVTOG notoUpevoc тбёє TO 
BıßAtov фтүсї соутетаҳёуол. 
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hereses corresponds with the ovvtaypa, then C.N. must belong possibly with 
the Contra Artemon in a larger, hypothesized work, since the ovvtaypa 
would have been too small to contain it. 

But firstly it must be pointed out that the terms BiBALSaptov and BiBAtov 
contrasts with ovvoytis in Photius Bibliotheca 121. The ovvowic as lecture 
notes (фу кої ovvoytv ó ‘InndAvtOS no|o0uevoc) from hearing Irenaeus 
(орлЛобутос Bomvoioul is quite distinct from the BiBALScprov—BiBAtov. The 
description of Hippolytus' lecture attendance may be simply a legendary 
gloss on the resemblance between Irenaeus’ work and the Biffaódpiov. But 
the legendary соуоҹлс is the summary and the BıßAıödapıov clearly the longer 
and finished product, for Photius does not claim that the BiBAvdaprov—B1p — 
Atov was transcribed from Irenaeus’ lectures but simply the ovvoyic on 
which it was based. First Hippolytus makes the ovvoytc, and then composes 
the BiBAtov (тобе tò BiBALov dol OVVTETAYEVAL). 

Secondly, as Rolffs pointed out, C.N. consists of 4300 words. In 
Bibliotheca 126 Photius describes as a BıßAıLöapıov a manuscript which in- 
cluded both letters of Clement and that of Polycarp comprising 99 chapters 
and 15700 words. The same term is also used to describe Theodore's тєрї 
ts £v Персі. раукӣс which comprises three discourses or Aóyot 
(Bibliotheca 81), Dionysius’ Auktvaxdév , with 100 chapters (KedaAara) 
(Bibliotheca 185), amongst others.^9 It would at all events be a mistake to 
conclude that every section on each of the 32 heresies must have been of the 
same length as the account and refutation of the Noetians. 

Noetus in C.N. plays a similar role in the npóc @т@сос tac олрёсе1с that 
Callistus does in El. IX, 11-12. The last and greatest of the heretics can be 
given the largest space, though it should be remembered that C.N. 10,1-18 is 
a refutation (andde1E1c тўс GANPEtac) of all such heresies (ndooı TooadTan 
Qipeéoetc) and not simply that of Noetus alone (C.N. 1-8). The section given 
to Noetus specifically was therefore not large. Once again we see that there is 
not the problem of size that would prevent C.N. being part of a work against 
32 heresies which is the npög @т@сос tàs олрёсғ1с/ adversus omnes hereses 
of the Eusebius/Jerome list and clearly appearing under the name of 
Hippolytus. 

As we have already mentioned, (i) the ovvtaypa is already linked with 
that title independently of Photius in Chronicon Paschale 8 ( InnoAvtoc... Ev 
t$ трос ANACOG тйс pécos OVVTAyLATL, and (ii) in Gelasius De Duabus 
Naturis where under the title Memoria haeresium, he gives a free quotation 
from C.N. 16,5-18,7. The account of the condemnation of Noetus in C.N. 1 is 
moreover reproduced in Ephiphanius Pan. 57, 1, as we have already 
mentioned. If C.N. formed part of a work against Monarchians alone, 
including Artemon, then Epiphanius would have mentioned Artemon with an 


46 Rolffs (1895) p. 156-157. 
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account of his heresy, yet he does not.*” The conclusion is inescapable that 
Epiphanius found C.N in a work of Hippolytus against 32 heresies that began 
with the Dosistheans and ended with Noetus, and that is also witnessed to, as 
we have mentioned, by Philaster and Pseudo-Tertullian. 

Indeed, the pressure to assign Hippolytan authorship to the Aafpiv0oc 
and the opikpóg Aaoptv0oc, in the face of the fact that both Theodoret and 
Photius regarded them as anonymous and apart from the works of Hippolytus 
that they both clearly knew and identified, must be understood to arise from 
the desire to locate El., on its rediscovery, within the Hippolytan corpus. If 
clearly the C.N., which could be definitely assigned to Hippolytus, could be 
linked with these works and the apparent reference to them in El. X, 5,1, then 
indeed firm bonds were forged between El. and Hippolytus’ authorship. 
Similar bonds would also link works mentioned in El. and works appearing 
on the plinth of the Statue, and Hippolytan authorship would be supported on 
this second flank too, so long as the questionable thesis is maintained that the 
Statue commemorated a single person whose works as those of a single 
author were clearly listed there. It is therefore time for us now to consider the 
rediscovery of El. and its identification as a work of Hippolytus or of 
someone else. 


PART B. THE REDISCOVERY OF £Xeyxog Kate ласфу oip£ogov 


In 1840 Minoides Mynas, was sent to the Levant by Villemain, Louis 
Philippe's Minister of Public Instruction, to collect manuscripts for the 
Bibliothéque Royale, supportive of the former's lecture course in ancient 
Greek literature in the University of Рагіѕ.48 On the 25th February 1842 he 
reported to Faugére, Villemain's secretary, to whom he was responsible, the 
acquisition of thirty-five manuscripts or in some cases copies of them. 
Amongst them was an anonymous refutation in six discourses (El. IV-X), 
which he was to attribute to Origen on the grounds that the form of argument 
resembled Contra Celsum.* 

The 14th Century manuscript was deposited in the Bibliothéque Royal as 
Parisinus suppl. gr. 464. Miller recognised that the first and one of the miss- 
ing parts of this manuscript El. I—books II-III remaining lost—was already 


47 Ibid. p. 126. 

48 H. Omont, Minoide Mynas et ses missions en Orient (1840-1856), in Mémoires de 
l'Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres XL, (Paris: 1916), p. 337-419; P. Nautin, Hippolyte 
et Josipe: Contribution à l'histoire de la littérature chrétienne du troisiéme siécle, in Etudes et 
Textes pour l'histoire du dogme de la Trinité, 1 (Paris: Les Editions du Cerf 1947), p. 20-22. 

49 Ibid. 370: “Réfutation, en dix discours, par Origéne des hérésies des anciens et de celles 
de son temps; les trois premiers et une partie du quatrieme manquent. Le nom de l'auteur n'y est 
pas, mais d’aprés ce qu'il dit vers la fin du dixiéme, ой il expose sa profession de foi, l'ouvrage 
parait étre à lui... Le style de l'ouvrage, la maniére d'argumentation ressemble à celui de 
l'ouvrage de l'Origéne contre Celse." 
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known from five manuscripts,?? editions of which had been published under 
the title of Origenis Philosophumena.>! Indeed, the text itself of Taurinensis 
B VI 25 commenced: 'Opiyévoug n&vupa тоб софотатоо, whilst the 
margins of Laurentianus IX,32, Barberinianus 496 and 362, and 
Ottobonianus 194 note:’Qpiyévovg  $iAocoóovpévov. The latter is also 
headed: ' Opvyévovc катй ласфу oipéoeov ёАєүхо1.?2 Marcovich has shown 
that the loss of Taurinensis was not in the fire in the National Library of 
Turin in 1904, but earlier due to theft in 1749, in consequence of which 
Wolf's edition (1713) is the source of all subsequent citations from this me 27 

Thus Miller's text of ms. Parisinus suppl. gr. 464 (El. IV-X), combined 
with the five manuscripts of El. I already known, was to bear the name of 
Origen as author. The authorship was seemingly confirmed by the marginal 
note in red before El. X, 32,1: ' Opvyévng кой ' Qpryévovc 56€a.>4 Clearly the 
second corrector of the 14th century scribe of ms. Parisinus, the monk 
Michael, had also believed that the anööeıdız fig GANPEtac with which EI. 
ends so resembled the creed of Origen that he must be the author. Yet the 
claim for Origen as author was to be soon challenged on grounds of the 
office in the church claimed by the author of El. 


ЗВ 1. The episcopal authorship of the &Aeyyoq 


Origen had been a presbyter but never claimed to be a bishop. Yet in El. I 
prooem. 6 the claim to be a bishop in the apostolic succession seemed in- 
escapable.?? In almost Irenaean terms he speaks of the teaching office against 
heresy being given by the Holy Spirit only to a certain person (xata. бё 
ETEPOG ODK EAELYEEL Ñ TO £v £kkAnotq TapadsobEv бүхоу nveðua) who stands in 
the apostolic succession (0% тоубутєс npótepot ої &róotoAot HETESOGAV toi 


50 M. Marcovich, Hippolyts Refutatio Omnium Haeresium, in Patristische Texte und 
Studien, 25, (Berlin: De Gruyter 1986), p. 1-5. 

51 Nautin (1947) p. 22 draws attention to Delarue, Origenis opera omnia, tom. I, Paris 1733 
p. 872-909, Lommatzsch, Origenis opera omnia, tom. 25, Berlin 1848, p. 279-338, and Migne, 
Р.С. XVI,3 3009-3458. See also Marcovich (1986) p. XIV. 

52 Ibid. p. 1, 8-9. 

53 J.C. Wolf, Compendium historiae philosophae antiquae, h.e. Pseudorigenis 
Philosophumena, ex ipso M.S. Mediceo denuo collato et alio Taurinensi repetita vice emendata, 
(Hamburgi: Christ. Liebzeit 1713) cf. M. Marcovich, Note on Hippolytus' Refutatio, in JTAS 
n.s. 15 (1964), p. 73-74. 

54 Marcovich (1986) p. 9 and 408 footnote c. 32:1. 

55 So Bunsen (1852) I p.12: "Interpreting these words in the sense of writers of the first three 
centuries, I am quite sure Hippolytus did not attach to the title of high-priesthood any Pagan or 
Jewish sense, but simply the office of a Christian bishop," and C.C.J. Bunsen, Hippolytus and 
his Age; or the beginnings and prospects for Christianity. Christianity and Mankind. Vols I: 
Hippolytus and the Teachers of the Apostolical Age.(London: Longman, Brown, Green, and 
Longmans 1854), p. 268-270; Dóllinger (1853) p. 1: “Origen hat es nicht geschreiben: dies ist so 
klar, und ist bereits so bündig nachgewiesen, dass wir uns dabei nicht lange aufhalten wollen; 
schon der eine Umstand, dass der Verfasser sich die kirchliche Würde der &pyiepáteia beilegt, 
ist gegen den Alexandriner entscheidend."; C. Wordsworth, St. Hippolytus and the Roman 
Church in the Earlier Part of the Third Century, from the Newly Discovered Philosophumena, 
(London: Rivington 1853), p. 21-26. But cf. C. Curti, Osservazioni su un passo dell'Ellenchos 
(I, praef. 1), in StEphAug 13 (1977), p. 89-95. 
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ӧрӨбс nemiotevKdolv). He claims to be such a person (Фу түңєїс óiáóoxot 
TOYYUVOVTEG, TÅG TE QAÙTÅG XAPLTOG HETEXOVTEGS CIPYIEPATELAG TE кої 
SiSaoKaAtac). Jacobi (1851 and 1853),56 followed by Bunsen (1852 and 
1854),57 Dóllinger (1853),58 Wordsworth (1853),°? Fessler (1852),9? Baur 
(1853),6! Gieseler (1853),9? Volkmar (1855),9? and Lightfoot (1890) were 
to concur with the identification of an author other than Origen, and almost 
unanimously as Hippolytus, for various reasons that have become 
commonplace. 

Nautin was undoubtedly correct to draw attention to how the discovery of 
El. was used in inter-denominational polemic in the course of the nineteenth 
century.© Wordsworth was to draw Anglican attention to how he whom he 
regarded as the orthodox Hippolytus clearly mocked papal pretensions as 
represented by Callistus.96 Bunsen tried to use the picture of the divided 
Church of the early third century as a critical mirror regarding the 
destructiveness of dogmatic as opposed to scientific religion.’ 

Dóllinger, who, in the light of his later stand regarding the definition of 
papal Infallibility, cannot be charged with an overtly dogmatic approach, 
nevertheless defended the “papacy of Callistus" against the attacks of the 
alleged Hippolytus. He claimed inter alia that the criticism of Callistus in El. 
IX, 12,24 reveals the later to be in favour of evangelical equality in Christ 
against the class divisions of contemporary secular society.6® Furthermore, 
because he believed that the author of El. was Hippolytus and had also writ- 
ten C.N. 10, Dóllinger was able to convict the author of heresy in asserting 
that Christ's sonship was only realised and completed in the incarnation, so 


56 D. Jacobi, Besprechung von E. Miller's Erstausgabe der Refutatio (Elenchos), in Deutsche 
Zeitschrift für christliches Leben und christliche Wissenschaft (Berlin: Wiegandt und Grieben) 
no. 26 June-July (1851), p. 203-206, cf. L. Duncker, Besprechung von E. Miller's Erstausgabe 
der Refutatio (Elenchos), in Góttingische gelehrte Anzeigen, (1851) Band 3, p. 1530-1550. 

57 Bunsen (1852) and (1854) op. cit. footnote 56. | 

58 Döllinger (1853) op. cit. footnote 56. 

59 Wordsworth (1853). 

60 J. Fessler, Uber den wahren Verfasser des unter dem Titel: Philosophoumena Origenis, 
Jüngste erschienenen Werkes, in (Tübinger) Theologischen Quartalschrift, (1852), p. 299-309. 

1 V. Baur, Über die Philosophoumena Origenis, inbesondere ihren Verfasser, in 
Theologisches Jahrbuch (Tübingen: L.F. Fues) XII,1 (1853) p. 152-161 and Die Hippolytus- 
Hypothese des Herrn Ritter Bunsen, in idem XIL3 p. 428. 

62 J.C.L. Gieseler, Über Hippolytus, die ersten Monarchianer und die rómische Kirche in der 
ersten Hálfte des dritten Jahrhunderts, in Theologische Studien und Kritiken, (Hamburg: F. 
Perthes) IV (1853), p. 759-789. 

63 Volkmar (1855) op. cit. footnotes 22 and 27. 

64 J.B.Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers. Part I Vol. 2 S. Clement of Rome: A Revised Text 
with Introductions, Notes, Dissertations, and Translations, (London: MacMillan 1890). 

65 Nautin (1947) p. 23-32. 

66 Wordsworth (1853) p. 210-211: “... two bishops of Rome in succession, Zephyrinus and 
Callistus, fell into the opposite heresy—that of Noetus... Hence it is apparent, that the Bishops of 
Rome may err, and have erred... in matters of Faith." 

67 Bunsen (1852) II, p 75-117; III, p. 179-367; IV, 3-115. 

68 Döllinger (1853) Chapter 3. 
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that he could not be begotten by the Father in a personal sense “before all 
worlds."69 

Yet despite Dóllinger's lack of dogmatism, it is impossible not to detect 
some disquiet on the part of some nineteenth century Catholic scholars, in 
the historical context of the events leading up to the definition of Papal 
Infallibility at the first Vatican Council (1870), that Callistus who appears on 
the succession lists as the legitimate bishop of Rome could have been 
convicted of heresy by a Church Father such as Hippolytus who later, as Vat. 
Graec. 1431 shows amongst others, was regarded as central to the orthodox 
case. Far better stick with the Father of Origenism!"? Newman in particular 
proved sensitive to this confessional dimension to the discussion at that point 
of time.?! 

In part the argument for Hippolytan authorship rested on a process of 
elimination. It would however be a mistake to follow Nautin in regarding 
such arguments on the basis of El. I prooem. 6 to rest simply and wholely on 
an argument by elimination.’2 As we shall later see, Nautin believed that the 
name which could not be eliminated was that of Josephus (5B 1.1). 
Simonetti, who believed that the latter could equally be eliminated, proposed 
that these anonymous works were by a different Hippolytus of the same 
name, and that this would account for the confusion over titles (5B 1.2). Let 
us however take the argument by elimination first, and then examine other 
more direct ways support has been claimed for Hippolytan authorship. 


69 Ibid. p. 217: “...er leugnete die hypostatische Prüexistentz des Sohnes; sein Logos ist nicht 
gezeugt, sondern war von Anfang an unpersönlich in Gott, ging aber durch eine Ausdehnung der 
bisher ungetheilten Monas zum Behuf schópferische Thátigkeit oder eigentlich als diese 
Thätigkeit (als AGyoc £vepyóc) oder als schópferischer mit Weisheit gepaarte Allmacht aus Gott 
SES ohne jedoch dadurch zu einer besondern Person zu werden.” See further 5B 3. 

0 Hence e. g. Jallabert, Examen du Livre des Philosophoumena, (Paris 1853); P. Cruice,, 
Études sur de nouveaux documents historiques empruntés à l'ouvrage récenmment découvert 
des Philosophumena. (Paris: 1855); , Observations Nouvelles sur la premiére partie des 
Philosophumena, in Journal Général de l'Instruction Publique, (Paris: Dupont 1859); ———-, 
Philosophoumena sive Haeresium Omnium Confutatio; Opus Origeni adscriptum, (Paris: 
Imperial Press 1860), p. xiii-xl, particularly p. 24; T. Armellini, De prisca refutatione haereseon 
Originis nomine ac philosophumenon titulo recens vulgata commentarius. (Romae: Societas 
Jesu үзе 

І J.H. Newman, Tracts, Theological and Ecclesiastical, (London: Pickering 1874), р. 219: 
ina a name so singularly honoured—a name which a breath of ecclesiastical censure has never 
even dimmed— should belong, as so many men think just now, to the author of that malignant 
libel on his contemporary Popes which is appended to the lately discovered Elenchus, is to my 
mind simply incredible...” Quoted in I. von Dóllinger, Hippolytus and Callistus, or The Church 
of Rome in the First Half of the Third Century, with Special Reference to the writings of Bunsen, 
etc. (Пай) A. Plummer (Edinburgh: Т. & Т. Clarke 1876), Appendix В р. 343. 

72 Nautin (1947) p. 22: “L’Allemand Jacobi... procédait par élimination. L'ouvrage ne peut 
pas être d’Origéne... L’ Elenchos ne peut pas être davantage du prêtre romain Caius...” and p. 29: 
“Doellinger admettait: cependent que I’ Elenchos... était l'oeuvre d'Hippolyte. Pour le prouver, 
le savant professeur reprenait la méthode par élimination qu'avait employée Jacobi..." 
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3B 2. The elimination of Origen and Gaius 


It might be argued that to rule out Origen alone because of his un- 
ambiguously presbyteral status would be dubious. Certainly Jacobi originally 
ruled out Origen on quite different grounds, namely that he enters a genuine 
dialogue with Greek philosophy, whereas the author of El. simply believes 
that a heresy is sufficiently refuted if its premises can be derived from such 
philosophy.’3 We shall argue in Chapters 6-7 that, though the threefold Order 
was fixed in something like its form later and universally recognised in the 
age of Cyprian and Origen, the clear articulation and adoption of such a form 
of church government was by no means unambiguous in the fractionalized 
Roman community of the early third century of which the events of El.. IX, 
11-13 form part. 

Certainly Irenaeus had also claimed npeoßútepor as well as &riokómot as 
standing in the apostolic succession, and the author's use of the first person 
plural rather than singular may not therefore be purely stylistic. It was how- 
ever the assumption that the author must be a bishop in the Cyprianic sense 
of a generation later that led to the problems of how as the first anti-pope he 
obtained his episcopal consecrators, by what council was he or Callistus de- 
posed, etc. To these questions we must return in greater detail in Chapter 6. 
For the moment let us look at the claim of Gaius. 

Photius reports the attribution to Gaius of the Ao opiv0oc, which we have 
seen to bear at least some relationship to the anonymous сркрӧос Aaßüp- 
1уӨос, mentioned by Theodoret Haer. Fab. 2, 5, and which prefigured in our 
discussion of the work of which C.N. originally formed part (3 A 8). Though 
we denied any connection with C.N., we nevertheless identified the AaBvp— 
1уӨос with El. on the grounds of the specific citation of its title in X, 5,1 (tov 
Aaópiv0ov t&v олрёсеоу... 6óuxppri&avrec). Certainly the Hippolytan events, 
set in the time of Zephyrinus and Callistus, rule out Origen who was a 
generation later. 

But Gaius, according to Photius Bibliotheca 48, not only was the contem- 
porary of these two pontiffs (тўс Kat& Drum EKKANDlag im Оъікторос кой 
Zedbupivou THv Apxıepewv) but also was as a presbyter ordained by them 
“bishop of the nations" (todtov tov Гойоу лресВотероу... yetpotovnOrivar ёё 
QUTOV кой E8vGv ёлісколоу). Photius would have known that the succession 
lists contained Callistus and not Gaius as the successor of Zephyrinus.’* In 


73 Jacobi (1851) No. 25 p. 204: "Denn wenn Origenes, dieser Nachricht zufolge, darin die 
christlichen Lehren in ihrer Verwandtschaft mit der griechischen Philosophie darstellte, so war 
das eine seinen Gesichtspunkten sehr angemessene Aufgabe; das vorliegende Buch aber stellt 
sich grade die entgegengesetzte, indem es die Verwertlichkeit der Háresien aus ihrer 
philosophischen Abkunft erweist." 

74 Nautin (1947) originally dismissed the claims of Gaius to be the author of El. on the 
grounds that Eusebius does not know of, and therefore cannot associate him with, the latter so 
that the equivalence rested purely on the coincidence of his presence at Rome during the pon- 
tificates of Victor and Zephyrinus, (p. 102-103: “... tous les critiques accordent que son 
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consequence, he could have concluded from the Demonstratio Veritatis at 
the close of this work, where a whole collection of named nationalities are 
addressed (El. X,34,1 ff.), that the writer was “bishop of the pagans.” 
Furthermore, at the end of El. or the АоВоріуӨос, the author cites another 
work as his own, лері тўс тоб navrög Odoiac.’> Undoubtably Photius cannot 
be relied upon in this identification, since he himself is not recording his own 
opinion but recording what he read Ev napaypadoic, Photius records Gaius 
merely as hearsay (todtov тӧу Totov npeopUtepóv фаст үғүғєуўсӨол), and 
reads conflicting titles on various manuscripts attributing the work to 
Josephus, Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, and Origen.’® 

Photius is clearly hesitant himself about what credibility can be given to 
such hearsay (ei бё tepos кой ody Odtds otv, обл por yéyovev EvSNAOV). 
Furthermore, the information that he gives us does not go beyond the text of 
El. itself, which is clearly the Aoópiv0og of which he speaks, not simply in 
view of El. X, 5,1, but also of both the dating (katà ‘Pounv &xkAnotag Ent 
Охїкторос koi Zedupivon cf. El. IX, 12, 13-14), and the description £0váv 
ёлісколоу which might seem to be a gloss on El. X, 34,1-2. Photius’ 
description is clearly anachronistic. 

The presbyterate seems to have been a life office at Rome, and progres- 
sion, whether at the of Callistus or of Damasus later, appears to have been 
directly from the diaconate. Yet Gaius as a presbyter is described as ordained 
a bishop (тобтоу tov Гойоу npeoßütepov... ҳғротоутеўуол... ёлісколоу). 
Whatever the author's true office was, which we will consider in a later 
chapter, he would not have seen at this point Victor and Zephyrinus as 
having an cpyiepateta (Ext О?ікторос koù 7ефоріуох tõv dpyxiepéoy9 which 
he did not possess himself (netexovtres &pxiepateias). (El. I prooem. 6) The 
conjecture about Gaius is supported therefore by no further information than 


témoignage, lorsqu'il attribue l'Elenchos à Caius, est de nulle valeur, parce qu'il repose 
seulement sur un rapprochement tout superficiel entre ce qu’ Eusébe dit de Caius et ce que révèle 
la lecture de |’ Elenchos..."). I make it clear that the case does not rest on “un rapprochement tout 
superficiel” since his ordination as bishop E6v@v ёлісколоу is a unique title and implied also 
by El. X, 34,1. The real grounds for suspicion of later interpretation is of course the notion that 
тресВотєерос̧ and ёлісколос were distinct offices, and that also one could nevertheless 
progress from one to the other in Zephyrinus’ time. But even a latter interpretation may preserve 
some indication of the facts that it represents misleadingly, and what remained of the memory of 
Hippolytus’ position in later times was sufficiently perplexing to require explanation, as we shall 
see in Chapter 6. 

75 Photius Bibliotheca 48: є0роу & èv napaypadaic öt оок ёсту 6 Adyos’ Ioo1inov, 
АЛО. Гойоо tıvög npeoßvrepou Ev ‘Pan dtatpiBovtos бу фас соутббол кой tóv 
AaBUvpivOov... ёлеї Tatov ot nóvnua тў &AnOeig то? соутетоубтос TOV Aaßúpıvðov, 
GG кой «тос Ev TH TEAEL TOD Aaupiv0ov Stewaptdpato tavtoð eivor tóv лері тїс тоб 
navrög obolas Аоүоу. Todtov тоу Гоїоу лресВотербу фос yeyeviiodu тўс Kata 

‘Papny &xxAnoiag em Ovixtopos xoi Zepupivov TÜV ApPXLEPE@V, ҳеротоутӨїуол дє 
отоу кой EBVAv Exloxonov 

76 Ibid. 48: буєүубоӨт'Іостлох лері тоб navtóc... буєліурӣфох ёё католғфӨёутос 
тоб Adyov pact roue реу 'Ioofjrou Emypayor, тойс dE "lovotívou tod рӣрторос, 
GAAovs ёё Eipnvalov, Gren кол тоу ЛоВоруӨбу tives ёлёүролуау ` Ортүёуозс. Cf. 
Jacobi (1851) р. 205: “Ist nun aber der historische Wert dieser Aussage sehr unsicher, so ist der 
Schluss auf die Abkunft der Philosophoumena von Gaius hier nicht sicherer.” 
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what can be derived from the text of El., now identified clearly with the 
AaPdpive0c itself. 
In Eusebius H.E. VI, 20,3 there is one work attributed to Gaius, and that is 
the anti-Montanist work &1@Аоуўос трос IIpóxAov. His writing is located én 
‘PONS кото. Zedvpivov. Photius mentions this work too, adding that Gaius 
rejected the Pauline authorship of Hebrews.” Photius here adds the xoà tg 
"APTELMVOG олрёсеос, which Eusebius H.E. V, 28, 1 cites as the onovddopa 
кото тўс’ Артёроуос̧ олрёсғос, and as the work of an anonymous writer. But 
it is unlikely that Photius in the ninth century can know more than Eusebius 
in the fourth, so that it is likely that the giving of Gaius' name to an 
anonymous work was done quite arbitrarily. 

Photius may have been too impressed by the fact that the work against 
Artemon that he read about in Eusebius was called а onovédaoua. Hence he 
concluded that it was the work of Gaius who had composed such a 
onovdaiav ó.XAsEw against (кото) TIpókAov бё слообастоб Movtavoü The 
attempt to take Photius or his contemporaries seriously, and thus find in this 
work part of a lost anti-Monarchian work with which C.N. formed part, we 
have already rejected on other grounds (3A 5). 

Any attempt, however, to associate Gaius with the El. and the nepi тўс тоб 
TaVtOG ovoiac has frequently been ruled out on the grounds that Gaius 
believed the Gospel and Apocalypse of St. John to be the work of the heretic 
Cerinthus, whereas El. clearly accepts this work as canonical.’® As I believe 
that the evidence for Gaius' position is highly problematic, and in the final 
analysis rests on statements of Ebed-Jesu and Dionysius Barsalibi that are 
too late to be very convincing, we must examine this particular evidence 
further at this point. 


3B 2.1. Gaius and the Johannine Literature 

If we did not have these late statements, but had only the early evidence 
alone, our conclusions might well be very different. Eusebius H.E. VI, 20,3, 
like Jerome, knows only one work of Gaius, the öt@Aoyog трос IIpóKAov, as 
does Theodoret in Haer. Fab.3, 3. In Eusebius we read that : 


Cerinthus has lied and introduced us to wonders (tepatoAoytac ) shown to him 
by angels, by means of revelations (6t G&noxaAvdyewv) purportedly written by a 
great apostle (Gg оло àxootóAov neyAaAov үғєүрорџёуоу), claiming that after the 


77 Photius Bibliotheca 48. Toiov ... ob кой SidAoyoc фёрєтол прос IIpóxAov. туй 
Олёрроҳоу tfjg тбу Movtavtotóv олрёсєоҳ... соуто&ол ðe koù ETEPOV Aóyov Läim 
xatà тўс 'Артёцоуос олрёсғос, кої кот@ TIpdKAov бё слообастоб Movtavod 
onovdaiav Dieu соутетоуёуол, Ev f| Tploxatdexa, pévac émotoAdc бр1Өнєїтод 
TlavAov, ок £ykptvov тђу трос Eßpatovc. И 

78 El. VII, 36,3: NOAA SE о®тоїс состосєос kakv ойтос үєүёутүтол NIKOAMOG, #1 
t&v Erd eic SiaKoviay опо т@у GNOGTOAMV katTactaleic. бс йлостбс тўс Kat COON 
&баскодйас ёбібаскєу ddiadopiay Mou te xoi Ppdoewc oD todo poentác 
£voBpiGovtag tò Ayıov nveðpa Sia tfjg ‘AnoKoAvyeas ‘Imavvns TjAeyGev o 
MOPVEVOVTAS кой ELEWAOHLTA ёсӨ1оутос. Cf. Apoc. 2, 14-15; 2,6. 
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resurrection there will be an earthly kingdom of Christ and again that our flesh 
dwelling in Jerusalem will be slave to its lusts and pleasures. As he was at 
enmity with God’s Scriptures, he said in his desire to deceive that the marriage 
feast (£v үбро ёортӣс̧) would take place for one thousand years (àpt0póv 
ALALOVTOETLAC). 


At first sight the revelations seem to be other than the text of the Apocalypse. 
EV YUM ёортїїс seems to have little connection with tò deinvov tod yapov 
тоб apviov ( Apoc. 19,9) either philologically or in terms of the idea 
expressed, since the latter is in the context of martyrdom rather than a 
millennium-feast. Furthermore, though tepatoAoytac "iv o д’ ауүүёЛоу 
out SederyuEvac may seem characteristic of what various angelic beings 
reveal to the writer of Apoc. 5,2; 7,1 etc., орӨрӧу xiu ovtaettac seems to be 
a very free allusion, if that is what it is, to phrases such as Grp eieoën tà 
xia Ern ог Boekeooououw pet’ adtod xiua Ern. (Apoc. 20,3,4,6,7) 
Moreover, although Cerinthus regarded himself as a great apostle (@g nó 
ANOOTÖAOD LEyGAOV yeypappévov), the writer of the Apocalypse neither 
claims apostolic authorship nor especial prominence in the community. 

Eusebius does however mention immediately following this passage the 
second book of Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, on the Apocalypse (£v 
SEUTEP@ THV ёлоүүє\фу лєрї tfjg ‘Imavvov *AnoKaADWews). Dionysius 
declares that someone else had passed on the information (ғілфу пуа qc) 
that Cerinthus had wished, by his own fabrication, to attach the name of the 
author of the Apocalypse to himself (@&1ӧлотоу ёл1фтүшсол ӨғАсоута tH 
ёолтоб nàdouat буора). He then proceeds to set out his anonymous 
informant’s account of Cerinthus’ teaching (тобто ydp eiva тїс 
d1Sa0KaALaAs adtOD TO ёбүро) in the following terms: 


There would be the kingdom of Christ on earth (éxiyetov ёсєсӨол тђу tod 
Xptotod Bacusiav), and he [Cerinthus] dreamed that this would consist (ёу 
то%то1с ÓveiponoAeiv ёсєсӨол) in those things for which he himself yearned (àv 
QUtOG Opé£yeto), since he was a lover of the body (#\Aoc@patoc àv) and entirely 
carnal (xoà navy capxikóc), in satisfactions of the stomach and of the parts 
below the stomach (yaotpóg xoi t&v oO Yact£pa лАтсроуойс), that is to say 
(todt’ ёст) in nourishment and in drink (ovtiotg кой лотос) and by those 
means by which he thought to make them more presentable (xoi ё’ ov 
EDONLOTEPOV тобто WON лорїсӨол), in festivals and sacrifices and sacrifice 
of sacred victims (ёортоїс xoà Өос1олс кой іереіоу сфоүойс). 

Eusebius Н.Е. III, 28,5 


79 H. E. Ш, 28,2: GAAG кой КӣріуӨос̧ o ёг блокоћоуєоу аҳ Ўто @лтостоАоо нєү@Аоъо 
yeypappévov TeparoAoylog, Tpiv WG äi GyyéXov оотф дебетүрёуас yevóópevoc 
EMELOGYEL, AEYWV ретй. TTV бу@стооту ETLYELOV eivai TÒ боо1Ав1оу tod Xpıotod Kal 
TOALV ETLOVLLOLG кої Hdovaiic ё EV "lepovooAnu Tiv сарка поћтеоорёуту SovAEUVELV. 
кой £yOpóc оларҳоу тойс ypapaŭç tod Өєо%, бр1Өдбу YLALOVTOETLAS EV YALL Eoptiig, 
BEAWV плоубу, Ауе y.veo0on. 
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Undoubtably Dionysius believed that Cerinthus has claimed to have been the 
author of the Apocalypse (ОЁ1бтастоу ёлїфтшщ сод HEANGAvTa TH EXvTOD 
TAGOLATL буора). This claim is further made clearer in Eusebius Н.Е. VII, 
25,1-5 where the same passage is quoted more extensively. But it does not 
follow, on the evidence of H.E. IIT, 28,2 alone, that Gaius joined him in this 
direct attribution of the Apocalypse to Cerinthus as part of his anti-Montanist 
polemic. 

It cannot be doubted that in Dionysius' lost work he attributed to 
Cerinthus the claim to have written the Apocalypse that it was his intention to 
refute. But does the evidence of Eusebius suggest that Gaius accepted 
Cerinthus' claim? Dionysius makes two quite distinct statements, namely 
that (1) Cerinthus taught a carnal millenarianism and (ii) he claimed author- 
ship of the Apocalypse. Dionysius clearly did not believe that Cerinthus' 
teaching as set out (тобто... тўс дідоаскаћос aùtoð TO дбүро) was equivalent 
to what is found in the Apocalypse. Indeed to have admitted that equivalence 
would have meant accepting Cerinthus' claim that he wishes to deny. 

But in any event, we have argued that such a claim would be very tenuous 
indeed. There would have to be far more of the actual text of the Apocalypse 
in the statement to make Cerinthus vision (ÓveiponoAeiv) of the carnal mil- 
lenium equivalent to the text itself. No doubt Cerinthus appealed to the text 
of the Apocalypse, which he claimed to have also written, to support his own 
vision, and used it as a model for constructing that quite separate statement 
of his belieft SU But the two were not equivalent. 

If the two were not equivalent, then it does not follow in Gaius' case that 
because he cites (1) Cerinthus’ own prophecy, he must also know and accept 
(11) his claim to the authorship of the Apocalypse. All that Gaius claims in his 
words quoted by Eusebius is that Cerinthus modelled his prophecy of a 
carnal millennium on the literary model of the Apocalypse (6 ё dnoKaAv— 
ушу OC Оло ANOGTOAOD HEYAAOD үєүроциёуоу теротолоүіос Tipiv @с ôt 
&yyéAov abt Sederywévac). Theodoret clearly interpreted these words as the 
claim by Cerinthus to distinct revelations quite apart from his claim to 
authorship of the Apocalypse. In Haer. Fab. 2, 3 he deals with Cerinthus in a 
passage which owes much to Dionysius as Eusebius quotes him.?! But 


80 v, Baur originally argued as much against Jacobi (1851) when he concluded, following 
Lücke, in Uber die Philosophoumena Origenis, inbesondere ihren Verfasser, in Theologisches 
Jahrbuch , 12,1 (1853) p. 158: “... Gaius demnach nicht die Apocalypse dem Cerinth zuschrieb, 
sondern nur sagen wollte, Cerinth habe, indem er sich den Ton und das Ansehen eines Apostels 
gab, und wie Johannes in der Apocalypse Engel erscheinen liess, Offenbarungen, wie von einem 
grossen Apostel geschrieben, solche, welche den johanneischen in der Apocalypse ihrer áussern 
Form nach ganz ähnlich waren, erdichtet und im Widerspruch mit der Schrift vorgegeben, die 
Zahl der tausend Jahre werde in den sinnlichsten Vergnügungen sich vollenden." In reply see D. 
Jacobi, Der Verfasser der Philosophoumena und ihr Zeugnis vom Evangelium Johannes, in 
Deutsche Zeitschrift für christliches Leben und christliche Wissenschaft, (Berlin: Wiegandt und 
Grieben) no. 24 (1853), p. 194, and no, 25 p. 195-201. 

81 Theodoret Haer. Fab. 2,3 mirrors Eusebius’ diction: тоб Коріоо tiv Bacıketav 
Eonoev éniyevov (Entyevov civar tò BaoíAetov tod Xpiotod) ёсєсӨої xoi Вр@оту xoi 
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Theodoret here claims that Cerinthus had visions of his own (одтос кої 
dok Lee TIVES бс AdTOG TEBEALEVOS ёлА@сото).®? 

It has often been claimed that the mention of Dionysius directly after 
Gaius by Eusebius in H.E. III, 28,3 is of itself sufficient to establish that 
Eusebius identified the former’s views completely with the latter’s.°3 But on 
the evidence of this quotation, even if this were so, he has not demonstrated 
that so complete an identification was well founded. If his quotation from 
Dionysius appears immediately after that of Gaius, it may mean that the 
written accounts of both before him were identical, and that Gaius was one of 
those whom Dionysius attacked for the belief that the Apocalypse was writ- 
ten by Cerinthus. But on the other hand it may be that Eusebius has com- 
bined sources dealing with similar millenarian themes and come to the con- 
clusion that the similarity in some respects is equivalent to an identity in all. 

Moreover, Eusebius is well aware that there were many writers on mil- 
lenarian themes at the time, not all of whom attributed the Apocalypse to 
Cerinthus. For example Eusebius mentions in H.E. VII, 24,1-2 Nepos, bishop 
of the Egyptians (ёлісколос тфу кат — Alyuntov), who was the subject of 
Dionysius’ first book of tà лер. т@у exayyeArdv. He too taught a carnal 
millenium (&б@аскву кої nva YIALGSA ётбу трофўс сороткўс ём тйс 
Enpdc тооттпс £oeo9o1). But there is no attempt to connect Nepos with the 
Montanists, even though he supported his opinion, as we have argued that 
Gaius said that Cerinthus did, without necessarily claiming that Cerinthus 
was the author of the Apocalypse himself (ӧбЕос yotv odtoc ёк тїс 
"ATOKOADWEOS 'IoXvvou tiv tiav kpatóveiv DAOANWiV). Nepos did not 
produce Montanist-like visions of his own, but rather a measured treatise 
opposing the predominant Alexandrian exegesis represented by Dionysius in 
his work &Aeyxog &AAnyopiotõv. 

If therefore Gaius did not exclude the Apocalypse, on the early evidence, 
as the work of Cerinthus, he cannot on that evidence alone be eliminated as 
the author of El. and possibly other anonymous works mentioned by 
Eusebius, Theodoret, and Photius. What Gaius says, as opposed to what 
Dionysius says, points to a Cerinthus who mimics the visions of the 
Apocalypse, and whose mimicked version is rejected by Gaius rather than the 


NOOLV QveiponóAnoe (EV TOVTOIC ÓvetponoAeiv). Furthermore he connects Gaius and 
Dionysius as attacking Cerinthus' doctrine in general, without mentioning the question of 
Cerinthian authorship of the Apocalypse: Kata toutov бё о? uóvov ot ‚трорртӨёутєс 
ovvéypayav, QAAG cov Exeivoic Kal Гойос, кол Atovoctog ó tfjg '"AAeGavópéov 
ETLOKONOG, 

82 Lightfoot (1890) 1,II p. 386-387 cf. Wordsworth (1853) р. 37 footnote 2; Dóllinger (1853) 
p. 2; Jacobi (1853) no. 25 p. 195: "Ausserdem liefern die Gegner der Apocalypse, welche 
Dionysius von Alexandria in der gleich folgenden Stelle erwáhnt, und welche das Buch ganz 
ausdrücklich von Cerinth herleiten, ein Beispiel so nahe verwandter Polemik dass um so 
weniger ein Grund vorhanden ist, von der unmittelbar sich ergebenden Deutung die von 
Eusebius... offenbar beabsichtigt ist, abzugehen" But what is only circumstantial evidence is, as 
I show, not so overwhelming as Jacobi supposes. 

83 A view mentioned but dissented to by Lightfoot (1890) 1,II p. 386-387. 
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work itself. Thus on the early evidence the affirmation of the Apocalypse by 
El. does not rule out Gaius, author of d5uaAoyoc mpdc ПрокАоу, as the author 
of the latter, who could also, in terms of such evidence alone, have also 
accepted the former work Si 

It must also be noted that Dionysius is credited by Eusebius with a book 
on the subject of the Apocalypse alone (£v 8e&vtépo t&v EnayyeAr@v тєрї ts 

"Ioovvov ' AxokaAoyeoo). It is purely hypothetical to suggest that a defence 
of the Gospel and Epistles of St. John must be read in the context of a 
defence of these writings against extreme Montanists. Yet this is precisely 
what we are required to assume if we read the title ta bxep тоб Kate 

"То@уутуу EvayyeAion кой ANoKaddyewg as directed against Gaius, because his 
attack on Montanism ipso facto implied an attack on the Johannine writings, 
and therefore as precluding Gaius as the author of any works associated with 
the Hippolytan corpus. 

Indeed, the protracted fragment of Dionysius’ work in Eusebius Н.Е. VII, 
25 reveal that his work was concerned with showing the canonical validity of 
the Apocalypse rather than defending that of the Gospel and Epistles. 
Dionysius did not believe that the author of the Apocalypse was identical 
with the author of the Gospel and Epistles. But the latter, interpreted 
allegorically, was as acceptable as the former. As he defends the latter rather 
than the former, he shows in consequence that the opponents of Montanism 
did not necessarily include the Gospel and Epistle as Montanist works to be 
attacked.85 Furthermore, the date of his writings was far later than the threat 
of Montanism at its peak to the great Church, so that his concerns with the 
Johannine literature at all events cannot have been specifically anti- 
Montanist ones. Opposition to the Johannine Literature as a whole was not 
therefore necessarily characteristic of the opponents of Montanism, and it 
would be difficult to follow Gieseler's oversimplistic schema. 

According to Gieseler the Monarchians opposed the Johannine Literature 
because they also opposed Montanism, whereas the school of Hippolytus 


84 It is significant that, on the earlier evidence alone, other commentators also came to the 
conclusion that Gaius had not attacked the canonical Apocalypse and only reluctantly concluded 
that he had on the later evidence of Barsalibi and Ebed-Jesu, which we have yet to discuss, see 
P. Ladeuze, Caius de Rome, le seul Aloge connu, in Mélanges Godefroid Kurth, Vol. 2 (Honoré 
Champion/Vaillant-Carmanne: Paris/Liége 1908), p. 50: “On a voulu jadis entendre ce texte 
d'une Apocalypse apocryphe. Mais le doute n'est pas possible depuis la publication de cinq 
passages de Denys bar Salibi... émpruntés par Denys à l'ouvrage perdu Кефололо кото l'otov 
que mentionne Ebedjesu." 

One should note in this respect the careful and precise scholarship exhibited by J.N. 
Sanders, The Fourth Gospel in the Early Church: Its Origin and Influence on Christian 
Theology up to Irenaeus, (Cambidge: U.P. 1943), when he says judiciously on p. 37: “Gaius 
attacked the Apocalypse as the work of Cerinthus... and, as he was also hostile to Montanism, he 
may be one of those persons mentioned by Epiphanius who rejected the Gospel as well as the 
Apocalypse, since the Gospel, from its emphasis on the promise of the coming of the Holy 
Spirit, may have been thought to favour Montanism." (my italics) The words that I have itali- 
cized show clearly that Sanders was aware that both propositions thereby introduced rested upon 
an indirect inference and not on any express evidence. 
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supported the rigorism of the one and opposed the enthusiasm of the other. 
If this is the case, we ought not to draw too close a connection between the 
position of Dionysius of Alexandria, defending the orthodoxy of the 
Johannine Literature as a whole against its general and not necessarily anti- 
Montanist detractors, and the work mentioned on the Statue as tà op tod 
KATH IMavvnv eoayyeAiou кой anoKaAvyews. Such an apologetic work, 
clearly indicated by the one, could have been of far wider scope than merely 
an attack on the detractors of Montanism, and directed against more than one 
group. Once again, the author of works on the Statue is not precluded from 
being Gaius on account of the fact that Gaius attacks whereas this work 
defends the Apocalypse since as we have argued the visions that Gaius 
attributes to Cerinthus are not necessarily to be identified with those of the 
Apocalypse. 

We tend in the light of modern exegesis to regard the Fourth Gospel with 
its promise of the Paraclete and an apparent absence of hierarchy as support- 
ing Montanism. But undoubtedly late second and early third century 
interpretation read Jr. 20 as limiting the charisma of the Spirit within the 
ordered, presbyteral/episcopal succession. The consequence of such an 
exegesis was that there was no need to attack the Fourth Gospel as opposed 
to simply reclaiming it from the Montanists who had allegedly distorted it. 
Schwartz held that Irenaeus had in mind the rejection of the Fourth Gospel 
by the anti-Montanists in his celebrated criticism of them.®’ But he perhaps 
went too far.58 

Irenaeus does not say that those whom he criticizes formally rejected the 
Fourth Gospel. Rather he accuses them in the position that they hold pre- 
sumably against Montanism (ut donum spiritus frustrentur, quod in noviss- 


86 Only when the enthusiasm was a past phase could Hippolytus, allegedly having survived 
Sardinia, have become influential in Novatianism. See Gieseler (1853) p. 769: "Diesen 
Antimontanisten und Monarchianern gegenüber wurden die montanistisch Gesinnten in Rom 
wohl immer unbedeutender. Dagegen trat ihnen eine andere Partei entgegen, welche die an- 
timontanistischen, wie die montanistischen Auswiichse in gleicher Weise verwarf, aber 
Veranlassung fand, vorzugsweise die ersteren zu bekämpfen, und welche ihnen gegenüber 
inbesondere die góttliche Person Christi als von dem Vater verschieden betrachtet und die alte 
Kirchendisciplin festgehalten wissen wollte. Diese Partei hatte in dem Presbyterium ihre 
Vertretter (die Ougtc im Elenchus), und zu denselben gehörte auch Hippolytus. " For Gieseler 
(p. 514) the author of El. was an unknown Novatian before Novatian made of it a fully fleged 
schism. His views were partly accepted in that they were used in support of Novatian himself, 
before his later schism, as the author of El., by H. Grisar, Bedarf die Hippolytus-Frage einer 
Revision? in ZKTh 2 (1878), p. 505-533. 

87 Irenaeus, Adv. Haer., Ш, 11,9: Alii vero, ut donum spiritus frustrentur, quod in novissimis 
temporibus secundum placitum patris effusum est in humanum genus, illam speciem non 
admittunt quod est secundum Ioannis euangelium, in qua paraclitum se missurum dominus 
promisit, sed simul et euangelium et propheticum repellunt spiritum. Infelices vere qui pseudo- 
prophetas quidem esse volunt, propheticam vero gratiam repellunt ab ecclesia, similia patientes 
his qui propter eos qui in hypocrisi veniunt etiam a fratrum communicatione se abstinent. 

E.Schwartz, Über den Tod der Sóhne Zebedaei. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des 
JotiannesevangeHurms, in AKWG Phil.-Hist. Kl. N.F. Band 7,5, (1904) p. 29-30: "Irenaeus 
[3, 119] spricht von Leuten welche in der Polemik gegen die montanistischen Propheten... dass 
sie das Johannesevangelium verwarfen.” 
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imis temporibus secundum placitum patris effusum est) of rejecting the im- 
age of the Spirit as Paraclete that is found in the Fourth Gospel (illam 
speciem non admittunt quod est secundum Ioannis euangelium, in qua para- 
clitum se missurum dominus promisit). Irenaeus does not therefore claim di- 
rectly that they reject the Fourth Gospel itself but only that in rejecting the 
Spirit as Paraclete they are indirectly rejecting that Gospel which they might 
indeed have formally accepted whilst being oblivious to the contradictions in 
such a position. 

If indeed Irenaeus had associated the rejection of the Fourth Gospel with 
its alleged Montanist association with the Paraclete, it is curious that the 
great church did not find need to give any full apology for its association of 
the Paraclete with episcopal order and succession. None of the defences of 
the Fourth Gospel recorded in Dionysius or in Epiphanius show any 
preoccupation with Montanist use of the Paraclete passages. Gieseler 
mistakenly directly associated the defence of the Johannine Literature 
mentioned on the Statue with the лері yapiopatwov блостолкў торабовс1с 
also found there.5? We shall see shortly that the latter work, at least as 
allegedly restored by Connolly and Schwartz, is not self-consciously an 
attack specifically on Montanist ecstasy, however much the ordination rites 
found there might be regarded as a response to it. 

Furthermore, we argued in 2A 3 that the С.М. reveals that the Fourth 
Gospel furnished the Monarchian Noetians with their proof-texts. As far 
therefore as concerns the Gospel and Epistles of John, the position of the 
Hippolytan school is one that rescues that work from the Monarchians who 
were their opponents rather than the Montanists. We argued there, as we 
shall shortly argue further, that the Adyoc doctrine, shorn of any account of 
emanation, served the cause of Monarchianism from which the kind of 
radical and emanationist Christology of the C.N. rescued it in a quite daring 
fashion.” 

In support of our argument for a broader concern of a work defending the 
Johannine literature, which does not necessarily have Gaius as its focus, we 


89 Ibid. p. 769: "Zu seiner schriftstellerischen Thätigkeit gegen die Antimontanisten gehören 
namentlich die Schriften: "AnoAoyia bnEp тоб KOTO uk EVAYYEALOD кой 
ANOKAAVWEWS und лєрї YOAPLOLATOV CMOS TOALKT) mapadooic, da bekanntlich die 
entscheidensten Antimontanisten die Echtheit jener biblischen Bücher, wie die Fortdauer der 
Charismen leugneten.” 

I cannot therefore accept that it was from Zephyrinus and his circle that opposition to the 
Fourth Gospel would have come. It was not the Aöyog doctrine per se to which the Monarchians 
objected, but to the granting of the status of a person by procession or emanation. C.N. reveals 
the Fourth Gospel to contain the essentially Monarchian proof text that the Aöyog doctrine of 
C.N. expressly transforms. Thus I cannot accept the claim of E. Prinzivalli, Gaio e gli Alogi, in 
Studi storico-religiosi, 5 (Japadre Editore L'Aquila: Rome 1981), p. 63: "Non bisogna poi 
dimenticare che con Zephyrino si era sviluppato un indirizzo cristologico marcamente 
monarchiano, avverso alla teologia del Logos, la quale aveva il suo punto di appogio nel prologo 
del IV evangelo." 
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can find some support from an examination of Epiphanius’ account of the 
" AAoyot, to which we will now give attention. 


ЗВ 2.2. Epiphanius Pan. 51 on the " AXoyot 
Epiphanius nowhere mentions Gaius’ &vAoyog mpdc ПрокАоу. He does, 
however, mention the claim of the” AAoyoı that Cerinthus was the author at 
least of the Fourth Gospel and Epistles, though we can hypothesize, if we 
wish, that Epiphanius intended to represent them as claiming his authorship 
for the Apocalypse too on the ground that he believes in common Johannine 
authorship. Epiphanius! claim is that Cerinthus’ authorship would be 
inconsistent with the contents of the work.?! But it is not on the grounds of 
Cerinthus' millennarianism that Epiphanius rejects his authorship, but on the 
grounds that his adoptionism is inconsistent with the Aóyog-doctrine.?? 
Epiphanius, moreover, makes it clear that he is constructing a heresy. The 
"AAoyoı clearly are not a group of people who define themselves in this 
way.?? He makes it clear that this is a title that he is giving to any who reject 
the “books of John.”?* Clearly he is therefore grouping under this one term 
disparate groups of people not necessarily doctrinally united, such as the 
Montanists alone.® But if this is the case, there cannot be one single writer 
behind such disparate material.°© As he continues: 


91 Epiphanius, Рап. 51, 4,1: кой бл opge тйс EmBoAric ebOdc ёАёүуоутоа, Wie à 
A£yovot уообутес uite лєрї тіуоу Staßeßarodyron. пёс yap ёстол KnptvOov tà xoà 
Knpiv@ov Agyovta. Cf. 51,3,6: A£yovoi yap un civa adta Iwdvvov GAAG KnpivOov кой 
оок GELa ot dacıv eivat Ev EKKANOLE. 

92 Ibid. 51, 4,2: KiipivOoc yàp прбсфотоу кой yıAOV tóv Xpiotóv Aéyst йуӨролоу, 6 
dE' Iwdvvng Get буто ADTOV Aóyov KEKTIPLKE xoi vlev Tixovto кої саркоӨёута. 

93 Pan. 51, 3,1: ф@скоосц toivuv ot “AAOYoI— Tadrnv yàp adtoic ёлийӨтш. тђу 
Exwvopiav: dro үйр tfjg depo обтос клтӨђсоутол кол OVTOS Ayanıtoi, EMOdpEV 
avtoic OVOLG, Tovzeotıv ' ААдүөу. 

| on 51, 3,2: elyov èv yap tiv aipnoıv kadlovu£vnv, anoßaAdovoav 'Ioivvov 
тос BiBAovc. 

56 I find % difficult to accept, for the reasons that I give here, that there is a single writer as 
the source of Epiphanius’ attack on the Alogi. The phrase ti pe daotv occurs only in 51,32 to 
introduce an objection and not generally. Cf. Schwartz (1904) p. 33: “Sei dem wie thm wolle, in 
den Bruchstiicken die Epiphanius erhalten hat, redet kein Irrlehrer, Gnostiker, Markioniter usw., 
sondern ein scharfsinniger, nüchterner Mann, der mit seiner Kritik der Kirche einen Dienst 
erweisen will; vor allem, es redet ein einzelnes Individuum, keine Schule, keine Secte, und keine 
Gemeinde... so konnte darum noch keine Gemeinschaft entstehen, die sich von der Grosskirche 
durch nichts unterschied als dadurch dass sie ein Evangelium verwarf, und mit ihr harmonierte 
in der Verurteilung der montanischen Prophetie." That there is ein einzelnes Individuum keine 
Schule, keine Secte, und keine Gemeinde is only suggested by Epiphanius' construction of a 
heresy from disparate criticisms of the Johannine Literature, which he always introduces with a 
plural and not a singular subject. The rejection of the Fourth Gospel ("sie ein Evangelium 
verwarf") is not bound up with an attack upon Montanism (“und mit ihr harmonierte in der 
Verurteilung der montanischen Prophetie") which is never associated by Epiphanius with the 


Alogi. 

86 Prinzivalli (1981) p. 67, whilst adhering finally to the postion of Schwartz and Ladeuze, 
nevertheless conceded that this position was at variance with what the text of Epiphanius, taken 
by itself, appears to imply (“Con cid non si vuol escludere che Epifanio avessa la possibilita di 
attingere in qualche modo anche a materiale ippolitano. L’impressione pero che si ricava dalla 
lettura della notizia di Epifanio é che egli abbia raccolto una serie di materiali di varia 
provenienza, che egli forse non riferiva nemmeno ad una determinata situazione storica... e dei 
quali... in vari luoghi e periodi... Epifanio su questa base ha cercato di personalizzare il discorso, 
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Alien in every way to the preaching of the truth (GAAdtptot toivov тоутатосту 
DNAPXOVTEG toU xmpoyuatog tfjg оЛтӨғіос̧), they deny the purity of the 
preaching (apvoövraı tò Kadapov Tod кпроүротос), and neither receive the 
Gospel of John nor his Apocalypse (кол оёте tò тоб 'Іобууохо evayyéAtov 
SEXOVTAL оёте тђу adtod’ ArnokaAvyıv). If however they accepted the gospel on 
one hand (xoà ei реу ёбёхоуто то evaryyéALov), and on the other they rejected the 
Apocalypse (tiv ёё ’AnoxdAvyiv @лєр@АЛоуто), we would say (£A£yopev Av) 
that they do not do so on accurate grounds (рў лт apa Kata окр Волоуіау 
тобто лоіобутол) because they do not accept a hidden work (anökpvsov un 
dexopuevor) on the grounds that sayings in the Apocalypse are deep and darkly 
veiled (ё10 tà £v тў’ AxokoA wet ВоӨёос кой OKOTELVHSG ELPTIHEVO). 

Epiphanius Pan. 51, 3,3 


Clearly we have to do with at least two groups here, namely one group that 
accepts neither the Gospel nor the Apocalypse (оёте tO тоб 'Iovvov eù- 
ayyéMov Séyovtat оте тђу oc0t100 AnoKkdAvyıv), and a second that accepts 
the Gospel but rejects the Apocalypse (кой Ei èv ESEXOVTO TO EDAYYEALOV ттүу 
бё Anokadvyıv олеВоАЛоуто). Since the advocates of opinions of such 
groups are always referred to in the plural, it is difficult to follow Schwartz 
in maintaining the document of an individual author containing all the 
criticisms that he attributes to the" AAoyoı.?7 

Furthermore, the reasons that Epiphanius gives in support of Johannine 
authorship of the New Testament Johannine corpus have nothing to do with 
Montanism. Gaius' name is not only absent but also the grounds on which he 
would attribute the Apocalypse alone to Cerinthus. It is not because the 
visions of the Apocalypse provide the model of the Montanist prophet in 
pneumatic ecstasy speaking with inspired utterances on which Epiphanius' 
opponents grounds their attack but because it is an &xókpvó$ov whose words 
are ВоӨёос кої скотеуфс. There is no discussion of the carnal millennium 
(Eusebius H.E. VI, 20,3) to which Gaius took such a clear exception. 


creando la setta degli Alogi.” Thus he admits, p. 65, the difficulty of regarding Epiphanius’ 
source as a dialogue of Hippolytus, whom, as he says on p. 66 is not mentioned by name. I 
submit that the "serie di materiali di varia provinenza" reveal that Gaius is not claimed as the 
author of the opinions of the" AXoyoı because Epiphanius had not read any work of Hippolytus 
concerning Gaius. This being the case, later developments of such texts in the form of a dialogue 
between the two individuals, Hippolytus and Gaius are plainly pseudonymous. Cf also the 
assumption of A. von Harnack, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, I (J.C.B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck): 
Tübingen 1909), p. 619 and footnote 1-2. 

97 Schwartz was followed in this respect by Ladeuze (1908) who argued, examining "toutes 
les sources relatives au probléme,": “Nous arrivons à cette conclusion générale qu'on ne connait, 
au second siécle, d'autre Aloge que Caius de Rome." (p. 50). But if "they" are in fact only one, 
"they" cannot be the "alii" referred to in Irenaeus, Adv. Haer., III, 11,9, see footnote 88 and 
accompanying discussion. Consequently Ladeuze had rather inanely to argue that "le seul 
raison que l'on ait de penser ici à une secte ou à un groupe, c'est le pluriel employé par Irénée, 
et à sa suite, par Epiphane et par Philastre... il nous arrive facilement, en rapportant l'avis d'un 
homme que nous ne voulons pas nommer, de recourir au pluriel de catégorie: «Il y en a qui 
disent...» On sait méme que, chez les Grecs, l'expression 01 nepi Tiva ne signifie pas toujours 
l'entourage d'une personne, mais parfois cette personne seule." (p. 57) I would suggest that a 
better explanation is that, through the medium of Epiphanius, what are clearly the diverse views 
of several different groups have been focused on one, and that one set of such views have been 
attributed much later to a single individual. 
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There are two kinds of objection raised by Epiphanius’ amorphous oppo- 
nents. One kind is exemplified in the passage about the seven angels and 
seven trumpets (Apoc. 8,2), raised by “people of this kind (oi тозо%тоз),” 
who mock (xAev&Covtec) the obscurity (tà &keioe oxotewa) of these words. 
Epiphanius’ reply is that the passage be interpreted spiritually (ec 
пуєоротка) or allegorically.?® The second objection of another part of the 
amorphous group is that the author writes to the church of Thyateira in Apoc. 
2,18, but that there is no church in Thyateira.?? 

This second objection is rebutted with reference to the Montanist heresy, 
but in a passage in which no claim is recorded that they considered the 
Apocalypse to be their own. Their apostasy at Thyateira is made responsible 
for there being no church there, but this is incidental to the attack of the 

"AAoyoı who аге not recorded themselves as directing their apologetic against 
the Apocalypse specifically against the Montanists. As Epiphanius says: 


For since those who dwell there are also Cataphrygians (ёуоктсбутоу yàp 
TOVTWV EKEIGE кой THV KATO Ppbyac), who like wolves have snatched away the 
intelligences of those of simple faith (кол ӧікту AvKov àpratávtæv thc 
diavotas THV AKepaiwv miotdv), they have converted the whole city to their 
heresy (ретуғүкау тђу лбсоу NOALV EC тђу AdTHV ойрєслу), and they, in 
denying the Apocalypse on account of this passage (ot te d&pvovpevor tiv 
"ATNOKGADYLV KATH TOD AOyoD tovtov), are campaigning in support of the change 
at that time (eis Gvatponty кот £keivo колро® Eotpatevovto). 

Pan. 51, 33,3 


Epiphanius is far from clear in this passage regarding with whom the" AXoyoı 
agree who deny, on the basis of Apoc. 2,18, the authenticity of the 
Apocalypse. It seems that he intends to claim that the Montanists themselves 
deny the authority of the text that he regards as foretelling and condemning 
their heresy in the description of the church of Thyateira. The oi te &pvot— 
hevor trv 'AnokdAvyıv reads grammatically as the subject of petveykav 
tv лбісоу NOALV eis тђу atóv ipeo, and thus apparently refers to the 
Montanists themselves.!00 
Thus the Montanists are not seen as adopting the Apocalypse on the 
grounds that the Church of Thyateira is in fact their church, the only church 
there to be addressed. Rather they reject it and are numbered amongst the 
" АЛотүот themselves. Schwartz found this passage particularly embarrassing to 


98 Ibid. 32. See also 34, 3-8 on the four angels seated on the Euphrates (Apoc. 9,4). 

99 Ibid. 33,1: sitá "weg SE adtdv náv éemAapBavovtor тото тоб pnto. 
GQVTLAEYOVTES OTL ElMEV náv: ypáyov TH AyyEAo тйс ErkAnolag тїс £v Ovareiporg, 
Kat оок Evi Exel EKKANOLA Xprotiavav Ev Ovatetpors. т@с ovv Eypaye CH un odon. 

Migne PG. XLI p. 947 translates: “Cum enim illic tam haeretici illi, quam Phryges 
habitaverint, et eorum fidelium, qui simpliciores sunt, animas luporum more diripuerint, op- 
pidum universum ad suam haeresin traduxerunt. Qui cum Apocalypsin, atque omnem illam 
doctrinam respuerent, ad evertendam religionem vires suas, ac velut exercitus compararunt.” 
Note too that Stephanus, in the Thesaurus vol. VII col. 1910, regards te as a copulative and 
equivalent to “atque.” 
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his case that in fact Epiphanius was using Hippolytus’ lost &noAoyia, which 
he believed to have been directed specifically against Gaius’ anti- 
Montanism. We might claim in consequence that Epiphanius has garbled the 
evidence and that what he was recording was the Montanists rejection of a 
Catholic interpretation of the Apocalypse as prophetic of their own ruin. But 
in the light of what the early literary evidence licenses us to believe so far he 
might be excused for his confusion. 

In the light therefore of both my general discussion of Epiphanius, and 
this passage in particular, it would be wrong to see a Montanist focus in Pan. 
51, 35,1-3. Such phrases as un Aefousvo nveðua &yvov avaKpivovtar LEV 
лу онт к@с ог ODK ELSOTES TH EV тў Ayla EKKANOIA ҳарісрото, or ot TE 
буо трофтїтол кой oi буо ànootódor Ev otc кой ó бус ’Iwavvng Ad тє 
тоб EVAYYEALOD кол THV EXLOTOADV кой тўс “ATOKAADWEwWS EK TOD AdTOD 
харісџотос тоб дуохо ретобёбоке тї Ayla ExKAnolg refer both to John’s 
claim to both the prophetic and apostolic office, and to the right of the church 
generally claimed from Irenaeus onwards against heresy in general. 

Turning to Epiphanius’ defence of the Fourth Gospel itself, the absence of 
a specific anti-Montanist polemic on the part of the “AAoyot is likewise evi- 
dent. There is no discussion of the Paraclete passages nor of Jn. 21, and the 
relationship between charisma and Order. Instead the argument for the 
authenticity of the Fourth Gospel proceeds by Epiphanius reconciling the 
synoptic chronology with the Johannine over the date of the Passover,!?! 
justifying the omission of synoptic incidents whilst showing that there is 
chronological space to allow for what is omitted to have happened, etc.!?? 
Moreover, the association of these kinds of chronological objections to the 
Fourth Gospel with a group denying the gifts of the Spirit is peculiar to 
Epiphanius, and not paralleled in Irenaeus or Philaster of Brescia, which 
further evidences our claim that he is constructing a quite composite 
heresy.! He does not name any of the "AAoyoı, with the exception of 
Porphyry, Celsus, and Philosabbatius, who are rightly described as tivec 
AA SE EAAgvom фАосбфоу who criticised all the Gospels.!0^ Clearly some 


101 Pan, 51, 26-27,1-3. 

102 Ibid. 16-18. : 

103 See also Ladeuze (1908) p. 50: "Dans l'exposé de S. Épiphane (H. 51) au contraire, il y a 
deux parties à distinguer, l'une également générale comprenant le commencement (n. 3-4 n.) et 
la fin (n. 5) du chapitre, et l'autre dans laquelle sont énoncées et réfutées une à une des 
objections contre des textes particuliers d'abord de l'Evangele, puis de l’ Apocalypse.” But 
clearly these objections to particular texts are also to be distinguished on the grounds that one is 
directed against serious chronological problems but the other directed against the rational 
absurdity of the Apocalypse. We have only evidence of the latter as being represented in the 
contributions of Barsalibi’s “Gaius” and not the former. In the light of Epiphanius' clear con- 
truction from a variety of sources, it thus becomes questionable on grounds of his composition 
to believe that there is testimony here to the work of a single author in which both kinds of 
specific reply were to be found. 

104 Pan. 8,1: бӨєу кої tıveg &AXot SE ` EJXr]vov $UAo0óQov, ont ёё Порф®ртос кол 
КёАсос кої ФіЛосоВВотос... eig thv KATH тўс є®шүүєАдкїїс Npaywatetac Se€rovtes 
AVATPOTTV THV буюу EDAYYEALOTHV KATHYOPOVOLV... 
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of these chronological objections must come from these sources, and not 
Schwartz’s single ecclesiastical writer. 

We would thus conclude, on the early evidence, that Gaius’ attack on 
Cerinthus is to be distinguished from an attack on the Apocalypse—and fur- 
ther the Johannine Literature—itself. On the grounds therefore of the nega- 
tion of that distinction alone the Gaius mentioned by Eusebius cannot be 
eliminated as the author of El. and associated works, however much our con- 
fidence might be shaken by Photius’ lack of certainty shown in citing this 
one name amongst many from ms. headings and margins. But there are two 
pieces of late evidence that would challenge this reading of the earlier 
witness of Eusebius, with which we have argued that Epiphanius is 
consistent, and that we have seen both Lightfoot and Baur wished to support. 

These pieces of late evidence are Barsalibi’s Commentary on the 
Apocalypse, and the citations from a Hippolytus/Gaius dialogue that it con- 
tains, and the apparent description of those citations in the Catalogue of 
Ebed-Jesu as the кефдЛоло Kata DLoiov. One of these citations claims 
Hippolytus as the assailant of a Gaius attacking both the Apocalypse and 
Gospel of John , as the work of Cerinthus. Moreover, in the remainder he is 
clearly attacking someone other than himself who at least does not like the 
Apocalypse. Were this late evidence to be valid, then Gaius and Hippolytus 
could not be identical persons. To the account of this third important alleged 
rediscovery since Ligorio's time, of the lost kedaAaıo, we shall now turn. 


PART C. кефалопо kata Patou AND THE &roAoyta OF THE STATUE 


The publication and translation by Gwynn of the Syriac text of Dionysius 
Barsalibi's commentary on the Apocalypse was to challenge the analysis of 
the early material that we have given (3B 2.1 and 2.2).!05 It was further to 
furnish an important objection to the denial of Hippolytan authorship to the 
works listed on the Statue. If the author of the keporo is Hippolytus, and if 
that work is to be identified with the tà on tod Kata Iwavvnv eooryyeAXtov 
Koi &xokoX.oyeog (the so-called &noAoyia) of the Statue, then indeed at least 
one work in the catalogue on the plinth is to be attributed to Hippolytus. In 
that event, that catalogue cannot be a list of a corpus of works of a different 
author. À careful analysis of the force of Barsalibi's evidence is therefore 
vital to our discussion for both reasons. 

Barsalibi's Commentary cites statements under the name of Hippolytus in 
defence of the Apocalypse against statements under that of Gaius. Essentially 
the discovery was thus to lead to the thesis that, despite the difficulties and 
ambiguities of the early sources which I have set out, Hippolytus did 


105 J, Gwynn, Hippolytus and his ‘Heads against Gaius,’ in Hermath. 6 (1888), p. 397-418; 
———, Hippolytus on St. Matthew xxiv.15, in idem 7 (1890), р. 137-150. 
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nevertheless refute specifically the anti-Montanist Gaius, whose dialogue 
was addressed to Proclus. In the light of this evidence it is thus argued that 
appearances have been highly deceptive. Thus Gaius’ description in Н.Е. III, 
28,2 of a carnal millennium does in fact apply to the text of the Apocalypse 
itself which he claims that Cerinthus wrote, and that text is the substance of 
the vision mentioned by Theodoret Haer. Fab. 2, 3. It was thus further 
argued by Schwartz that the anonymous objections to the Apocalypse in 
Epiphanius Pan. 51 were taken from Hippolytus’ lost work, which was thus 
the unacknowledged source of a single writer.!06 

Let us look more carefully at the fragmentary commentary of Dionysius 
Barsalibi, and his quotations under the names of Gaius and Hippolytus. 


3C 1. Barsalibi and the Hippolytus/Gaius dialogue 


Schwartz's solution was too neat in that he lost sight of Gwynn's original 
contention that “in none of these objections do we find any trace of doubt 
cast by Gaius on the Johannine authorship of the Fourth Gospel."!07 
Gwynn's contention was not quite exact, since in the preface such a connec- 
tion is made, though one which does not square with the citations them- 
selves. At one point Hippolytus is described as citing against Gaius Jn. 1,10 
and 12,35-36, and thus indirectly acknowledges that his opponent will recog- 
nise the Gospel as an authority.!0® The one fragment that would directly at- 
tribute to Gaius the kind of chronological objection to the Fourth Gospel that 
Epiphanius records of the “AAoyot is poorly attested in the ms. tradition. 
There is clear evidence that in the mss. Bodleian Fell 6 and 7, which was a 
Latin translation made by Dudley Loftus from a ms. in Trinity College, 
Dublin, the mention of the name translated by Loftus as Gaius haereticus 
was based on a scribal correction of for a nameless heretic. In the ms. British 
Museum Add. 7184 the nameless heretic is given Gaius’ name, while in ms. 
Add. 12,143 he remains nameless. IR 

Thus is still ruled out any equivalence, required by Schwartz’s thesis, be- 
tween the disparate groups called by Epiphanius the "AAXoyoı, Gaius and the 
anti-Montanist attack upon the Apocalypse, and those against whom 


106 Schwartz (1904) p. 38-44. 

107 Gwynn (1888) p. 406. 

108 Barsalibi Apoc. cap. 8, cf. Gwynn (1888) p. 406. 

109 «A certain heretic [amended “Gaius”] censured John because he did not agree with his 
companions when he says that afer the baptism he went into Galilee and performed the miracle 
of the wine at Cana." J. Rendel Harris, Hermas in Arcadia and other Essays, (Cambridge: 
University Press 1896), p. 48-49, who nevertheless insists that “the name is rightly added by 
way of identification," since "Sanctus Hippolytus e contrario" "immediately recalls the title 
*Heads against Gaius." However it does not recall the name that Ebed-Jesu apparently gave to 
Barsalibi's work, nor the latter's characteristic title "Hippolytus Romanus." Cf. also Ladeuze 
(1908) p. 55. I find it once again impossible therefore to accede to the claim of Prinzivalli (1981) 
p. 55: “Questo passo presenta un problema filologico: & necessario reintegrare il nome Gaio 
perché i mss. dicono «un certo eretico dice,» and that the argument of Rendel Harris “si puó 
considerare certa." 
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Dionysius of Alexandria defended both the Gospel, Epistles, and Apocalypse 
of John whilst acknowledging different authors. Furthermore, no reference is 
given in Gaius’ actual quotations to the authorship of Cerinthus nor of any 
passage representing a carnal millennium. 

Barsalibi does, as I have said, accuse Gaius in the preface to his commen- 
tary of denying both the Gospel and Apocalypse, and attributing both to 
Cerinthus.!! But we must remember that he is, as the Syrian Monophysite 
who became metropolitan of Amida in 1161 and died on 2nd November 
1171, a late writer.!!! He refers directly to Eusebius on Dionysius of 
Alexandria, though strangely not to Gaius himself in his summary of past 
authors. It is a reasonable conjecture that he does not do so because he had 
already assumed that the Gaius of H.E. III, 28,2 is attacking an identical foe 
to the Dionysius of Alexandria of H.E. VII, 25,1-5, and that the Apocalypse 
itself had been at issue in the former as clearly it was in the latter. 

We have already seen that for the latter the authencity of the Johannine 
Gospel and Epistles were not at issue, nor did he see any need to argue their 
case as opposed to that of the Apocalypse whom he claimed to be not by the 
same author but nevertheless canonical. It is only by Epiphanius’ time that 
the Gospel and Epistles are included with the Apocalypse as also the work of 
Cerinthus, according to his artificially constructed heresy of ће” АЛоуо built 
out of quite disparate elements. Barsalibi, by the second millennium, has 
arguably become heir to a line of legendary literary development for which 
he is principally dependent upon Epiphanius. 

As such he may be regarded as the first of a long line of critics in the sec- 
ondary literature whose conclusions we have already argued from the 
primary sources not to add up. There is no reference in any actual quotation 
under the name of Gaius either to an attack on the assailants of the Fourth 
Gospel itself, or to Cerinthus’ authorship, or to the carnal millennium.!!? 
Indeed, there is no evidence from primary citations in Barsalibi's extant 
works on the Gospels of any attack on the authenticity of the Fourth Gospel 
by Gaius. The secondary comment in the prologue of his Commentary on the 
Apocalypse 1s therefore all the evidence that we have. 

It is important however not to conclude from the fact that the apostolic au- 
thorship of the Apocalypse was uncontested come the second millennium, 
that there would have been no reason to construct a pseudonymous defence if 


110 Ibid. proem.: Hippolytus Romanus dixit: Apparuit vir, nomine Gaius, qui asserebat 
Evangelium non esse Iohannis, nec Apocalypsim, sed Cerinthi haeretici ea esse. Et contra hunc 
Gaium surrexit beatus Hippolytus et demonstravit aliam esse doctrinam Iohannis in Evangelio et 
in Apocalypsi, et aliam Cerinthi. 

111 J.-B. Chabot et. al., Scriptores Syri, in CSCO Latin Translation, H. Babourt, (Paris and 
Leipzig: Poussielgue and Harrassowitz 1903), Series Secunda, Tom XCIII, p. 1-2 gives a list of 
his extensive works on the Old and New Testament, on the Fathers and Theology, and on 
baptism and the liturgy, amongst which are includes polemical tracts against the Arabs, Jews, 
Nestorians, Chalcedonians, and Armenians. 

112 Gwynn (1888) p. 405. 
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that defence was not genuine. Barsalibi is not moved by contemporary 
attacks on the apostolic authorship but on the literary problem posed by 
Eusebius' evidence that there were authoritative denials in antiquity. Thus 
Barsalibi Apoc. praescr. begins his commentary with Eusebius’ mention of 
the claim of Dionysius of Alexandria that it was John the presbyter and not 
the apostle who was author of the Apocalypse. Thus Barsalibi is dealing with 
a literary and historical problem which as such is real to him. 

In this circumstance we are therefore justified in claiming that Barsalibi 
has in his preface gone beyond what the text before him will actually justify 
and entered the realm of reconstructive speculation encouraged by the 
Eusebian fragments. Furthermore, as we shall now see, simply because two 
names appear as those of rival characters in a literary dialogue, it does not 
necessarily follow that either of them is the dialogue's actual author. We 
shall now examine both the chronological problem posed by the Eusebian 
references, and the problems of literary form in terms of an alleged dialogue 
of which Hippolytus is both author and one of the participating characters. 


3C 2. Eusebius's chronology and Gaius' claims 


It must be emphasized that the fragments record a dialogue in which Gaius 
and Hippolytus are the names of the participants. From this fact it could but 
does not necessarily follow that Hippolytus was the actual author. Certainly, 
as Schwartz frankly and honestly admitted, there is both this literary and, in 
addition, a chronological problem regarding the form of the citations from 
Gaius and Hippolytus as they now stand. 

Schwartz argued that these citations are from a document constituting an 
actual dialogue which was that which Eusebius (H.E. II, 25,6; VI, 20,3) dated 
in the time of Zephyrinus at Rome (кото Zebupivov), and read as the 
&0@Аоүўос прос IIpóxAov. But if this were the case, then it seems strange that 
Eusebius should have called him an éxxAnoiaotiKdc бур, or his dialogue 
that of a Aoytwtatov | &vópóc by contrast with ПрокАоу тўс Kata Фроүос 
олрёсғос onrepuoobvta. Gaius is clearly of the Church and its divine Aóyoc, 
and not of a heresy like that of the Cataphrygians. That Gaius in Barsalibi’s 
fragments should have become described as ofipetiKdc is clearly an indication 
that the fragments are secondary and late. 

But Schwartz can hardly be correct in his claim that Eusebius has located 
Gaius anachronistically as a contemporary of Hippolytus, because he had 
read a fictitious dialogue between the two of them fragments of which are 
found in Barsalibi’s commentary. The original Gaius had lived before the 
tradition of the late old age of John of Ephesus was recorded in the letter of 
Polycrates of Ephesus (H.E. III, 31,3-4) and accepted by Irenaeus.!!? Thus 


113 Schwartz (1904) p. 41 related Gaius’ famous claim against the Montanists that the 
Roman Church possessed tà трололо. tæv ANOGTOAQV... ETL TOV Baoikavov N Em ту 
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Schwartz believed that Gaius could only have been ranked as an 
EKKANOLAOTLKOG бур before 165 A.D, when he would have been reckoned 
as a heretic following Polycrates’ successful claim for the catholicity of the 
Fourth Gospel. His introduction as a figure in the dialogue by Hippolytus 
was therefore a fiction born of an historical anachronism. But to have 
described Gaius as ipetiKdc was not the anachronism of a half-century but 
of a millennium. We have already seen the tendency of writers exemplified 
by the alteration in ms. Add. 7184 to change what was originally oipetikóg 
тіс to Гоїос open óc. !!^ 

Schwartz's assumption here, which I have rejected, is that Gaius, in his 
mp0c IIpókAov, had ever attacked the Gospel of John as part of his anti- 
Montanist case. The only evidence was, as we saw, Barsalibi's interpretation 
of the secondary literature recorded by Eusebius which we argued to be as 
mistaken as more modern inferences to the same effect. His actual citations 
from the Gaius of the dialogue gave no support to the secondary contention 
of the preface. It must be admitted against my case that those citations, if 
they are from the author of npóg IIpóxAov, show that he did attack the 
Apocalypse in Eusebius Н.Е. III, 28,2 despite my argument to the contrary. 
But even if this is the case, then, in view of the lateness of the reception of 
the Apocalypse into the New Testament canon, there is no problem with 
Eusebius' dating of Gaius during the time of Zephyrinus. Gaius can still at- 
tack the Montanists, regard the Apocalypse as their own fabricated text, and 
be a Aoyıwratog or £kkArjoiac tóc бур and not a heretic. 

However, the problem of this dialogue I believe to reside not in the histor- 
ical character of the participants, such as the chronological difficulty as- 
sumes, but in its literary form, and to this we now turn. 


3C 3. The literary form of Barsalibi's dialogue 


Simply because someone is given in a dialogue the fictitious name of Gaius, 
which was a very common praenomen in Roman antiquity, it does not follow 
that he must be the same Gaius as the author of the mpdc IIpókAov, nor 
modelled on anything that Gaius said in that work. Schwartz was to conclude 
that Gaius' contributions to the dialogue were the fictions of the author and 
not a verbatim report on account of a chronological divergence, the basis for 


680v ттүу' Qotiav (Eusebius H.E. II, 25,7) to a defence of Petrine and Pauline primacy before 
the Asiatic claims for John had been made: “... der montanistische Kleinasiat Proklos gegen die 
rómischen »Siegeszeichen" des Petrus und Paulus zwar das Grab des Philippus und seiner 
Töchter ausspielt, aber über den ephesischen Johannes schweigt... Es sieht wenigstens so aus als 
habe Gaius nur mit der älteren Anschauung gerechnet, welche von dem ephesischen Johannes 
nichts wusste." 

14 Footnote 110. Cf. Ladeuze (1908) p. 58, having accepted Gaius' heretical status 
throughout and compared him with Valentinus simply concludes without further elaboration: 
“Caius, en effet, n'était pas hérétique: c'était d’après Eusèbe £xkArjotaotikxóg vip..." See 
also Prinzivalli (1981) p. 53 who does concede the problem (“grande stima per Gaio 
sottolineandone... l'ortodossia (EKKAN|OLAGTLKOG) e la cultura (Лоу ототос).” 
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which is clearly questionable (3C 2). But there are other grounds for 
claiming that the name of Gaius is a fiction in the Barsalibi citations. 

“The passages as they stand in Barsalibi's Commentary," as Gwynn 
pointed out, “... have the air rather of brief summaries of the arguments on 
either side: those of Gaius being stated in the barest possible form, whilst 
those of Hippolytus are given in more detail, yet highly compressed."! 5, 
Certainly the claims of the preface regarding the rejection of the Gospel as 
well as the Apocalypse by the Gaius mentioned by Eusebius we have argued 
to be fictional. Furthermore, we do well to add here that the prefix 
Hippolytus Romanus dixit does not at all events accord with the character of 
the dialogue being identical with the author. Hippolytus, writing between the 
time of Zephyrinus and Pontianus, would have had no cause to call himself 
Hippolytus Romanus. 

It is important furthermore to note that Barsalibi does not identify 
Hippolytus Romanus with the Hippolytus mentioned in Eusebius, since in 
reviewing Eusebius' testimony he calls in support not simply Dionysius of 
Alexandria but also /renaeus episcopus et Hippolytus Bosrae. It is 
Hippolytus of Rome and not of Bostra who is cited, and who is thus dissoci- 
ated from the Eusebian evidence. Eusebius’ catalogue of Hippolytus’ works 
in H.E. VL22 would have been attributed by him to the bishop of the un- 
known See identified by Rufinus (A.D. 410) in H.E. VI, 16 as episcopus... 
apud Bostram Arabiae urbem maximam as well as by Gelasius (492-496).!!6 
Hippolytus Romanus was not therefore identified by Barsalibi as author of 
these works. 

If these fragments are summaries of a position on the Apocalypse, any 
reason for assigning them specifically to the npoc IIpókAov mentioned by 
Eusebius is as tenuous as the supposition that that dialogue was still available 
in the 11th Century. It could of course be argued that the summary was that 
of Hippolytus himself, but there is no evidence before Epiphanius that an 
opponent of the Apocalypse deserved the description of ratos 6 aipetiKdc 
rather than—and as late as Eusebius— Aoyıwratog or ёккАпо1астікос бутур. 
This is the first reason why, I believe, the authentic Hippolytan authorship of 
a dialogue with Gaius preserved in Barsalibi is to be seriously questioned. 

The second is that Barsalibi's dialogue does not fit into the usual literary 
form of a dialogue in relation to its author. We can regard neither Justin's di- 
alogue with Trypho nor Origen's Contra Celsum as true parallels, though in 
both the main character is the author. In both of these works Justin as well as 
Origen reply to Trypho and Celsus in the first person. The author of the 


115 Gwynn (1888) p. 404-405. 

116 Gelasius, Bibl. Patr., VIII, p. 704 and Lagarde p. 90: HIPPOLYTI EPISCOPI ET 
MARTYRIS ARABUM METROPOLIS IN MEMORIA HAERESIUM. See also Jerome, 
Chronicon ЇЇ, Ann. Abr. 2244, Alexandr. 6: “Geminus presbyter Antiochenus et Hippolytus et 
Beryllus episcopus Arabiae Bostrenus clari scriptores habentur." 
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document before Barsalibi, if there is one, reports the conversation in the 
third person. 

The Octavius of Minucius Felix could be cited where he who is the author, 
according to Lactantius Div. Inst. 5,1,21, appears as a minor character, 
facilitating the major dialogue between the Christian Octavius and the pagan 
Caecilius. But here there is a careful drawing of character and stylizing of ar- 
gument as part of a literary genre that is not present in Barsalibi's citations. 
Furthermore, Minucius is writing to honour Octavius his departed friend, and 
it is this which accounts for the author's inclusion of himself as a minor actor 
in the dialogue. Such considerations clearly do not apply to Barsalibi's cita- 
tions, where the alleged author is also the major character of the dialogue. 

Let us now turn to a detailed comparison of Barsalibi's citations under the 
name of ‘Gaius’ and the possible sources of those citations. We shall then be 
in a position to compare our findings with the claims in Epiphanius made by 
the "AAoyoi xAevaCovtec, and to offer grounds for rejection of Schwartz’s 
thesis that the anonymous citations from these people were in fact citations 
from the xe$cAo1o where they were refuted. 


3C 4. Hippolytan Fragments in Barsalibi's Commentary 


Prigent sought to confirm the Hippolytan character of Barsalibi's citations 
first by locating other passages from Hippolytus’ known works, Dan. and 
Ant. He would then be able to delineate these, and thus be able to establish 
the probability that remaining parts of Barsalibi's commentary were in fact 
from Hippolytus and not his own.! But in view of Gwynn's earlier 
judgement that Barsalibi's quotations bear the stamp of highly compressed 
summaries, it is well to inquire whether in fact his commentary is not based 
upon a florilegium rather than his own collection of passages from 
Hippolytus. Were the latter to have been the case, then the quotations would 
have been given in their full form and not abbreviated and condensed. 
Prigent considered the possibility that Barsalibi had derived his citations 
of the xeódA.o1a from such a florilegium, only to reject it.!!8 To some extent 
that rejection was surprising in view of the fact that he readily argued that the 
citations from the De Apocalypsi were not from any such genuine work of 
that name but from a florilegium constructed out of other works of 


117 p. Prigent, Hippolyte, commentateur de l' Apocalypse, in ThZ 28,6 (1972), p. 392: “De 
nombreux passages du commentaire sont en réalité des extraits d’ceuvres hippolytiennes bien 
que rien ne vienne signaler leur origine. De plus certaines interprétations sont indéniablement 
marquées au coin de l’ex&gese hippolytienne." See also , Les fragments du De Apocalypsi 
d'Hippolyte, in ThZ 29,5 (1973), p. 313-333. 

118 Prigent (1972) considered this possibility (p. 411: “Il a... composé son commentaire à 
partir d'un florilége regroupant des exégéses de l' Apocalypse ésparses dans plusieurs ceuvres 
d'Hippolyte.") only to reject such a move as not economical (^... un florilège hippolytien sur 
l'Apocalypse n'aurait pu faire l'économie."). It is the patently contrived character of the dia- 
logue and its compressed citations that require a hypothesis and makes the difference that re- 
quires the distinction. 
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Hippolytus known under other titles such as Dan. and Ant. It will be inter- 
esting now to consider precisely why he held the De Apocalypsi to be a spu- 
rious construction, and yet held that the kepáñora were genuine even if they 
came down to us themselves via such a florilegium. 


3C 4.1. Citations from an alleged De Apocalypsi 

Prigent argued that the publication of fragments by Achelis and others as the 
De Apocalypsi were a figment. He wished to claim that Jerome's citation of 
(De Vir Ill. 61), followed by Sophronius, Nicephorus Callistus, and George 
Syncellus, were in fact references to the кефоЛоло that he held to be genuine. 
He therefore considered the sources of the alleged De Apocalypsi as follows: 


3C 4.1.1 Ms. Bodleian Syr. 140 

Quotations from Hippolytus in ms. Bodleian Syr. 140 were adopted by 
Achelis from Payne-Smith's translation under the title of De Apocalypsi.'!9 
But Prigent argued that in fact a close examination shows these to be in fact 
from a florilegium composed from sections of the Ant. and, as he claimed, 
the ke$dAo10.179 Fragment I (folios 277 and 278) on Ap. 12,1-15 was from 
Ant. 61 and also represented in Barsalibi's Ap. 12,1, and frag. II (folio 279) 
on Ap. 13,11-12.15.17 from Ant. 49.1?! Both fragments respectively exhibit a 
high degree of correspondence with the Arabic text published by Achelis, 
which we shall now consider. 


3C 4.1.2 Ms. Parisinus arab. 67 

It was from this manuscript, in conjunction with a citation from De Anti- 
christo in Benedictione Dan. by the Monophysite bishop James of Edessa 
(frag. XIX) and from an Old Slavic witness (frag. XXII), that Achelis 
derived his twenty two passages in attempted reconstruction of the De Apoc- 
alypsi.122 But once again these passages show derivation from other works 
where their citations are sufficiently precise to be identifiable. 

Let us discuss in detail these passages, distinguishing those which stand 
alone from those which are either dependent or derived from other works. If 
we can show that at least some of these works purporting to be from a lost 
De Apocalypsi are from other known works of Hippolytus, then we shall be 
in a position to question whether the others which appear not to come from 
any known source are in fact from such a work. In turn we shall be then in a 


119 H. Achelis, Hippolytus's Werke, Band 1,2 Hippolyt's Kleinere Exegetische und 
Homiletische Schriften, in GCS (1897), p. 236-237. Accordingly they inserted into Lagarde's 
original numeration the addition of frag. XIX (Apoc. 17,4-7) from James of Edessa. Although 
Prigent (1972) and (1973) follows the Lagarde enumeration, we have preferred that of Achelis. 

20 p. Prigent and R. Stehly, Citations d'Hippolyte trouvées dans le ms. Bodl. Syr. 140, in 
ThZ 30,2 (1974) р. 84-85: “... c'est sans doute que la source en question n'est пі un commentaire 
sur l' Apocalypse, ni méme le corpus hippolytien, mais bien plutót une littérature exégétique 
présentée sous forme de chaine." P. Prigent, Les fragments du De Apocalypsi d'Hippolyte, in 
ThZ 29,5 (1973), p. 313-333. 

121 Achelis (1897) p. 231-232, cf. Prigent (1974) p. 83-85. 

122 Ibid. (1897) p. 231-238, cf. Prigent (1973) p. 318-332. 
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position to ask whether the same phenomenon of pseudepigraphic composi- 
tion might not also apply to Barsalibi's alleged kepara, rather than to as- 
sume, as we shall argue that Prigent does, on inadequate grounds, that the 
latter could have constituted in turn and instead the genuine De Apocalypsi 
under a different title. 

Let us begin with passages where the often garbled derivation from exist- 
ing works can be reasonably demonstrated. 


3C 4.1.2.1. Fragments derived from Dan. 

Frag. VI (Apoc. 12, 3-4) associates the great dragon with seven heads with 
the seven heads and ten horns of Dan. 7,2-12, as does Hippolytus, Dan. IV, 
5-6. Clearly this fragment represents a summary of this passage rather than a 
statement from a separate work.!?? Furthermore the summary is not true to 
the position taken historically by Hippolytus who never identified the Roman 
Empire with the Antichrist as this fragment clumsily claims that he did (das 
rómische Reich, und das Reich des Antichrists) in what is clearly a 
misreading. Dan. IV, 5,4 (... ибс dei... 6660000 iva ur) eic totoU tovg xpóvovug 
éunécopnev) expressly denies that the contemporary Roman empire even 
when persecuting is Antichrist itself, contrary to contemporary Montanism. 
The end for Hippolytus, as we have seen, is under another kingdom some 
centuries after his time (2 B 2.1.3.2 and Chapter 2, footnote 110). It would be 
difficult, therefore, to read this summary as genuine Hippolytus from another 
lost work such as De Apocalypsi. 

Frag. XIII (Apoc. 13,11) attributes to Hippolytus the interpretation of the 
"two horns like those of a lamb" as the law and the prophets, worn by the 
dragon who is Antichrist as the perverse reflection of Christ, (das sanfte 
Erscheinen dieses Tieres, das doch inwendig ein reissender Wolf).?^ This is 
a theme of Ant. in general, and parallels here Ant. 6, where the Antichrist ap- 
pears as a lamb like Christ but within is a wolf.!25 The two horns moreover 
are interpreted as Antichrist and the false prophet in Ant. 49 specifically in 


123 Dan. IV, 5,3: болер yàp Em тўс rapaódAeoc npoeinev ó трофтүттүс, бт «тёссарес 
кєфоой TH 6npiq» кой &yéveto кой ёрерісӨт ў Bacıdeia ' AAeEGvdpov eic тёссарос 
pac... EWS буоВўсето SExa Képata £% adTÄc тооттпс, Ótav ó хрбуос tod Onpiou 
TANPWOT xoi TO OLLKPOV кёрос, блер EOTLV б AvTLyptotoc... Cf. Achelis (1897) p. 232,14- 
18: “... erklart er [Hippolytus]: "Die sieben Kópfe sind sieben Kónige, námlich folgende: 
Nebukadnezar der Chaldäer, Kores der Meder, Darius der Perser, Alexander der Grieche, und 
die vier Diener Alexanders zählen als ein Reich, das römische Reich, und das Reich des 
Antichrists." Cf. Prigent (1973) p. 323-324. 

124 Achelis (1897) p. 234,23-28: “... das Bild der zwei Hörner bereits vorgekommen in der 
Vision Daniels... wo die beiden Hórner als zwei Kónigreiche gedeutet werden, das medische und 
das persische. Hippolytus aber deutet die beiden als das Gesetz und die Propheten, und sagt, sie 
seien ein Hinweis auf das sanfte Erscheinen dieses Tieres, das doch inwendig ein reissender 
Wolf sei.” 

125 Ant. 6: Baowdeds ó Хрістос, кой Pacireds Entyeros 6 &vtiyptotoc. ёбєіҳӨп ó 
сотђр WC APVLOV, кой «тос ороїіос pavýoeta Gc dovtov, £v6oOev ADKOG Фу. 
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relation to Apoc. 13,11.!26 But in the vision of Dan. IV, 57,2 the two men 
standing on the bank of the Euphrates are the law and the prophets. 

It would of course be possible to consider the indirectness of such par- 
allels, either because they are summaries (frag. VI) or compilations from dif- 
ferent passages (frag. XIII), as compatible with a later work of Hippolytus 
himself in which he uses his earlier writings. This as we have seen would be 
difficult to maintain in the case of frag. VI on grounds of identification of the 
Roman Empire with Antichrist which was certainly not Hippolytan. But in 
the case of frag. XIII we have the first of a number of parallels with Andreas 
of Caesarea, who cites Hippolytus in some instances but not in this case. 
Rather Andreas gives this interpretation as that of Irenaeus,!?" and thus 
clearly give evidence for these citations as part of a common apocalyptic 
tradition, incorporated in florilegia or a florilegium, in which the names of 
the original contributors have been confused or suppressed altogether. 

Finally in frag. ХХІ!28 (Apoc. 17,10) we find an Hippolytan quotation 
once again with parallels with Dan. The five kings which are fallen are 
Nebuchadnezar, Kores, Darius, Alexander, and they have five successors in a 
partitioned Hellenistic empire. Thus frag. XXI parallels Dan. IV, 5,4, as does 
frag. VI. The present kingdom, however, is the Roman empire, but the king- 
dom which is “not yet" is Antichrist. 17 

In contrast with frag. VI, therefore, this citation far more accurately re- 
flects Hippolytus’ view of eschatology. But rather than being a real candidate 
for a fragment of a lost De Apocalypsi, it bears all the marks of being yet 
again a very approximate summary of Hippolytus’ original words. Certainly 
a quite different exegesis of Apoc. 17,10 is given in Dan. IV, 23,6, in which 
it is the millennium rather than the Antichrist that is yet to come. 
Furthermore, Andreas of Caesarea attributes this interpretation of the passage 
expressly to Hippolytus, but mentions nothing of any other interpretation in 
terms of the Antichrist. He surely he would have so mentioned if he had in 


126 Ant. 49: tò pév oov «Өтріоу тб &vapoivov ёк tis ys? thy Bacıdeiav тђу тоб 
ve eeu ёсорёуту Aé£yet tà бё боо képata G@VTOV xol TOV рет’ AdTOÖ 
уеоболрофтту. 

127 Andreas of Caesarea, Comm. in Арос., (ed.) J. Schmid, Studien zur Geschichte des 
griechischen Apocalypse-Textes, 1. Der Apocalypse-Kommentar des Andreas von Kaisareia, in 
Münchener Theologische Studien (Karl Zink: München 1955) р. 140-141: tò Өпріоу то%то ol 
HEV TOV &vtixptotóv фасту, ётёрос ёё ES0EE tà боо о0то? KEPATA TOV AVTLYPLOTOV Kal 
TOV ҹеоболрофітту aivittecbar... OOK бтолоу Tyovpeda тоу EV ёр@коуто elo тӧу 
oatavdv, то бё Өпріоу tò ёк тўс д0Ласотс Avaßoivov eis тоу бутіхрістоу, TO бё 
торду, катй то бокобу TH pakapi Eipnvalo, eic тоу уеоболрофітту EexAapPavecbar 
Єк THs yis MEV àvepxópevov... EXOV бё KEPATA Орос @ру1@... 

128 [ have retained Achelis' enumeration XXI rather than XX (Prigent (1974) p. 331) even 
though I concede that the inclusion of the fragment from James of Edessa as XIX was an 
unwarranted intrusion into a separate discussion of ms. Parisinus arab. 67. 

129 Achelis (1897) p. 237,7-18: “Was Hippolytus anbelangt, so meint er, dieses Tier bedeute 
den Gótzendienst, und seine ,,fiinf Kópfe, die abgefallen sind," seien fünf Kónige... Diese 
Kónigreiche nun sind untergegangen. Und das, „welches existiert,” ist das römische... Und was 
„das andere" betrifft, das „noch nicht gekommen ist,” so ist dies nach allgemeiner Annahme der 
Antichrist." 
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addition a the putative De Apocalypsi before him.!?9 The clear implication is 
that some parts of this exegesis accrues to Hippolytus' name from latter de- 
velopments of a general apocalyptic exegesis.!?! 

Let us now look at parallels with Ant. 


3C 4.1.2.2. Fragments as garbled derivations from Ant. 
In frag. XI (Ap. 13,13) p. 234,8-10 there is discussion of the beast from the 
sea to whom the dragon (Satan) has given his throne, one of whose heads is 
healed from a mortal wound. Hippolytus' alleged interpretation is that the 
beast is Antichrist, whom some despise when he begins to reign, but who are 
convinced by the miraculous healing.'*? But the citation in reality is a 
conflation of two quite different interpretations. In the middle of this literalist 
prediction about an individual, there is the assertion that in fact the beast rep- 
resents a kingdom, and that the wound represents weakness and laxity found 
therein.!33 

It is clearly difficult to place very much credence on the integrity and gen- 
uineness of a citation so obviously constructed in this way. Andreas pre- 
serves both an individual and a collective and symbolic interpretation but 
neither are remotely Hippolytan nor related to frag. XI.!?^ However, there 
does appear to be a genuinely Hippolytan source (Ant. 49) for this fragment 
to which this fragement could count as a garbled reference. Here Apoc. 13,3 
is interpreted so as to make the beast a symbol of the Roman Empire only in 
the future to be injured by dissolution into ten kingdoms, from one of which 


130 Schmid (1955) p. 188: 6 рокӣр1ос ‘InndAvtos aidvas tovtous &SEAoev, бу tods 
IEN TEVTE поароҳткёуол, TOV SE EKATOV Ёстауол, EV @ тобто ё®ро 0 алботолос, TOV ёё 
EBSOMOV, TOV HETH TH EEAKLOXLALE ETH рўло реу EANAvGEVaL... Cf. Prigent (1973) p. 315- 
316 


131 Dan. IV, 23,6: Eh оу £v SE ђиёролс ёлоітоєу ó Өєӧс tà лаута, Set tà Soot Aug 
ETN лАпроӨтуол: OvdErw yàp nenAnpovton, óc" Iodvvng Äre «ої лёутє ёлєсоу, ò бё 
+ ёстіу,» TOUT EOTLV Ò EKTOG, «0 бАЛос оло TAGEV,” tóv GAAOV SE AéywV тоу 
EBSopLOV inyectar, £v O EOTAL Ù KATAMAVOLC. 

132 Achelis (1897) p. 234,7-18: “Er erklärt nämlich die Wunde so, dass viele den Antichrist 
verachten und beschimpfen bei den Anfängen seines Kommens... Und ihr Geheiltwerden erklärt 
er so: dass sie sich dem Gehorsam gegen ihn zuwenden, wenn Zeichen geschehen, die davon 
(von der Zuversicht) abirren machen, dass der Zustand der Toten sowohl als das Sprechen der 
Gótzen sich in ihre Gegenteile verwandeln werden." 

133 [bid p. 234,8-10 where inserted in what I omitted (“...”) from the quotation in footnote 
132 we find: “und das Haupt erklärt er als sein Reich. Und diese ihm bewiesene Verachtung und 
die Verweigerung des Gehorsams ist Schwäche und Schlaffheit darin, und das ist wie eine 
Wunde." 

134 Schmid (1955) р. 137: кефолђу a> Eodaryu&vnv eite туй тфу брубутоу adtot 
тедбауатбоӨол кой om «тоб Sid yontelag AnatnAdg ауістасӨол фолуореубу фоту, 
(c Zij.ov 0 рбуос NETOINKA Оло TOD корофолот@тоо TÜV &xootóAov NAEYXETO, Ñ ттүү 

"Popgataov Bacıkelav тў бїсїр&сє1 сфоуђу тролоу туй. ropévovoav тў Lovapyie 
teOepanedobar бокобсоу KATH CV EIKOVa ADyovOTOV Kalcapoc. Neither the specific 
examples of Simon Magus in defence of the individualist interpretation, nor of the civil war 
before August on the corporate view are mentioned in Hippolytus or attributions to him. Cf. 
Prigent (1973) p. 236-237. See also Bodenmann R., Naissance d' une Exégése Daniel dans l’ 
Eglise ancienne des trois premiers siécles, in Beitrdge zur Geschichte der Biblischen Exegese 
28 (Tübingen: Mohr 1986). 
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Antichrist will come.!35 Here we find the clear symbolic/literal distinction 
preserved in Hippolytus’ hermeneutic that the fragment has clearly garbled. 

In frag. XIV (Ap. 13,16) we find attributed to Hippolytus an interpretation 
which apparently identifies the mark of the beast both on hand and on fore- 
head with the wearing of garlands in the cult of Dionysius. Here the 
reference to Ant. 49 is clearly highly derivative since the compiler, either of 
the fragment or the florilegium on which it is based, has changed the 
reference of the mark on the forehead from the practice of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. He has also changed the reference of the mark on the hand from 
buying and selling and applied it to a mark of adoration. !36 

In frag. XV (Ap. 13,18) Hippolytus is cited as the authority for the names 
of Antichrist, “Titan, Euanthos, Latinos and Dantialos," derived from the let- 
ters that are the equivalent of 666.137 Moreover, Andreas of Caesarea directly 
cites Hippolytus in this regard, and shares in common with this fragment 
Teitan and Lateinos, and, according to ms. Athos Dionysu 163, Euanthas.!38 
But his mention of Benedictus and Lampetis in their number show that his 
citation is highly anachronistic as genuine Hippolytus, since the latter was a 
heretic of the 6th century and the former seems to refer to pope Benedict 
XI.!39 

The parallel here is with Ant. 50, but clearly taken up and developed by 
the general tradition of apocalyptic hermeneutic.'* It further shows that this 
fragment itself is the product of a such a long tradition of re-adaptation and 
re-interpretation and cannot refer to any genuine lost Hippolytan work. 
Indeed, when Hippolytus is accurately cited on Apoc. 13,18 as in ms 
Bodleian Syr. 140 in fragment II (folio 279) on Ap. 13,11-12 from Ant. 50, 


135 Ant. 49: .«.. tò Өпріоу tò лрфтоу, od eepanevoy Tj nÀny') тоб Gavatov adtoo” 
тобто ONpaiver, дт котй Lë А?үодстох убдоу, бф’ OD koi реа `Рон Ойу 
соуёстт, обто кой AUTOS келесе кой dLatdker... ux tovtov ёббоу Eavtd nAeiova 
TEPINOLOVHEVOG. тобто YAP ёст TO Өтүрїоу TÒ тётартоу, od EXAyn N kedoou кол TAA 
EBepaneden д0 TO котолАлӨт{уол GOTT xol атшосӨтуол xot eis SEKa доброта 
AVAAVETHVAL, dote тоуо®рүос ÖV Gc NEPLHEPANEUGELV ADTTV кой CVAVEMCELV. 

136 Achelis (1895) p. 235,2-4: "Hippolytus erklärt es so, dass „das Stigma an der Hand” das 
sich Niederwerfen bedeute, und das Stigma ,,an der Stirn" das bedeute, dass jeder Einzelne es 
auf seine Stirn erhebe wie einen Kranz.” cf. Ant. 49: ...ceebeı лбутос... iva un тіс бутто 
TOV Aylov рте Oropdoo pýte лолўсол ёбу рў лрбтоу EmOVon. тобто үйр ёсті «tà 
хараүро, то Ent тйс xetpóc тўс ббс» SLöönevov. tò бё «Eri TO рётопоу» einetv, iva 
TOVTES WOLV EOTEGOVWHEVOL, TUPLVOV кол OD tws GAAG Өоубтоо стёфоуоу ре ' 
ёоотбу леріфёроутес̧. оёто үйр ётеҳуасато Kata тбу 'ообоіоу Kai ' Аутіоҳос 0 

' Еліфоуђс... 
137 Achelis (1897) p. 235,6-8: "Hippolytus, der rómische Bischof, hat vier Namen heraus- 
getüfelt, deren Buchstabenzahl die erwähnte Zahl ausmacht,— aber das ist zweifelhaft...” 

138 Schmid (1955) p. 145: холАй ёсту edpeiv KATH TOV ракброу "InnóAvtov Kal 
ётёроюс буброто TOV @р1Өнбу тобтоу MEPLEXOVTA, MPOONYOPLKG TE кой KÓPIA. кора 
Év, отоу AQUTÉTIG, Tertav б\@ tic SiupOdyyou ёк Tod Teva HEAAOVTOG, коб ' InnóAvotov, 
Aateivoc ӧроіос, Вєуёбіктос̧, Omep Epunvevetar evAoynuEevos ў EvAOyNtOG кото 
Hien For Euanthas see Prigent (1973) p. 315. 

139 Prigent (1973) p. 315 footnote 11, where he also points to the dependence of Andreas on 
Oecumenius’ commentary there. 

140 For this passage in comparison with Barsalibi’s commentary see ibid. footnote 152 (v). 
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we find a far more accurate summary of the argument of the connection be- 
tween power, Lateinos, and the Latini.!*! But in exhibiting the practice of 
commentaries to summarize and not quote directly, we are given additional 
support for our decision not to read other less accurate, secondary, 
summaries as though they were witnesses to lost primary works. !42 

If, however, we have clearly shown that where we know of parallels with 
Hippolytus’ surviving writings in the fragments, such parallels have been 
garbled and distorted, we have no real basis for feeling secure about the gen- 
uineness of those which stand alone. If, furthermore, as we have also seen, 
such fragments are not simply distortions of existing works, but also confuse 
Hippolytus with the interpretations of others, as in the case of fragments 
ХШ, XIV, and XV, then these fragments themselves may quite well be the 
work of others. Let us look therefore at the most salient of those fragments 
discussed by Prigent under the category of standing alone. 


3C 4.1.2.3. Fragments which stand alone 

Frag. VII (Ap. 12,10) attributes to Hippolytus the claim that the source of the 
voice is from the angels.!^? But Oecumenius and Andreas use this inter- 
pretation without attributing it to Hippolytus, even though the latter cites him 
on four other occasions. The suspicion is therefore aroused that, either 
different writers cited in a florilegium are being confused with one another, 
or indeed that the combined direct use of various commentators have lead to 
them being confused with one another.'!“ 

Similarly in frag. XVI (Ap. 14,18) no known text of Hippolytus refers to 
the identification of “the Lord of All” with the angel sitting upon the cloud 
(Ap. 14,14). But Andreas does mention this as a possible interpretation, 
which is also found in Oecumenius, without ascribing it to Hippolytus.!45 
Once again the suspicion is raised that Hippolytus has been identified with, 
and in consequence absorbed by, a general apocalyptic tradition, in a way 
evidenced by the De Consummatione Mundi amongst his Spuria. 


141 Achelis (1897) p. 236,23- 237,3 inserts this into the fragments from ms. Parisinus arab. 
christ. 67 as frag. XIX and reads: “... Dieses Reich, erklärte der den Heiligen innewohnende 
Geist, is die Machtstellung derer, die Latini genannt werden; und so hat es denn auch der Geist 
ausgelegt, der durch den heiligen Bischof und Zeugen Hippolytus gesprochen hat, indem er jene 
Offenbarung auslegte, die dem Theologen Johannes geworden." 

142 Prigent (1973) p. 332 places frag. XX (Ap. 17,8), which he numbers XIX in this cate- 
gory, but it is too sparse a reference to merit real consideration. 

43 Achelis (1897) p. 233,3-4: “Woher aber „der Schall” kommt, erklärt Hippolytus durch 
die Annahme, er kommt von den Engeln." 

144 Prigent (1973) p. 324. Schmid (1955) p. 10: тбу paaptav Tpnyopiov тоб GeoAoyou 
кой KopiAXov, npooéu бё кол t&v брҳолотёроу Ilarriov, Eipnvotov, МєӨобїо® Kai 

-IanoAdToV tat!) tpoopaptopoUvtov TO GELOMLOTOV. 

145 Schmid (1955) р. 155: AN Фу Aoyılöneda. Xpiotóv elvan tov ёлї тўс уєфЄАл]с 
ОлтоуӨёута vid буӨролоо Opotov [=Ap, 14,14], idem p. 156 ei кол © Xpiotoc 
Ovonatetar eying Bovis ts natpis &үүєАос [=14, 17-18]. Cf. Prigent (1973) р. 329 
and Achelis (1897) p. 235: “Wenn jener der Herr ist, der „auf den Wolken sitz,” wie Hippolytus 
in seiner Erklárung annimmt, so ist es nicht nótig anzunehmen, dass mit diesen Engel auf den 
Herr des Alls hingewiesen werde." 
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In frag. XVII (Ap. 16,12) Hippolytus is claimed for the interpretation that 
the eastern kings come to submit to and not to fight against the Antichrist.!^6. 
Once again Andreas reflects this interpretation, but does not attribute it to 
Hippolytus whom he cites by name on four occasions in his Commentary.!47 

Prigent’s final inclusion in the category of “no certain conclusion” is frag. 
XVIII (Ap. 16,16). The authority of Hippolytus is claimed for locating 
Armageddon in the valley of Josaphat on the grounds of its name meaning in 
Hebrew “trodden down.”!48 Once again there is a parallel with Andreas and 
Oecumenius who likewise reproduce this interpretation with no Hippolytan 
attribution.!# 

In each of these cases therefore we find what is attributed to Hippolytus to 
come from a general hermeneutic tradition represented by Andreas and 
Oecumenius. Neither writer identifies any of them with Hippolytus whose 
works they both know and otherwise cite by name. Indeed, in frag. I (Apoc. 
7,4-8) we have reproduced under Hippolytus’ name an interpretation of 
Oecumenius to which Andreas appears to prefer another interpretation.!59 
Here Hippolytus is invoked in order to support the interpretation of the 144, 
000 as referring to Jewish Christians dispersed by the Romans.!?! Would 
Andreas have expressed such a preference in the face of a genuine statement 
of Hippolytus to the contrary? In view of this fact, the balance of probability 
would be against accepting Prigent's open verdict on the genuineness of 
these fragments. 


146 Ibid. p. 235,14-16-236,6: “... handelt es sich bei diesen Kónigen des Ostens... Gehören 
sie zum Anhang und zu Vertretern des Antichrists?... Hippolytus nun, soweit er darüber 
Auskunft giebt, meint bezüglich... sie gehóren zum Anhang und zu den Vertretern des 
Antichrists..." 

147 Schmid (1955) p. 173-174: є\к©с бё xoi tòv Kvtixpıotov ёк TÜV Avatolıkav 
Lepav тўс Tlepoıkfic yiic, ёуӨо Тү фол tod Ady ёк рїбтїс Photo &Sepxópevov, бро 
ETEPOLG PAOLAEDOLV Й HEYLOTEHOL Васл коу KÄNPODHEVOLG буора... 

48 Achelis (1897) p. 236,12-14: "Der im hebräischen Dialekt Harmagedon genannte Ort” 
bedeutet „der weiche (oder: getretene) Ort"; und bezüglich seiner speziellen Bedeutung sagt 
Hippolytus, er sei Wádi Josaphat." 

49 Schmid (1955) p. 175: tò бё 'Apgayeóov «drakor? ў «ótakontopévn » 
Epunveveron. Prigent added in a category of works definitely not by Hippolytus (i) Frag. X 
(Ap. 12,17) which challenges Hippolytus' putative claim that the “seed of the woman" were 
weak because of their riches and concern for possessions." (Achelis (1897) p. 233,24-26: 
“Waren sie aber gewichen wegen ihres Reichtums und wegen ihrer Sorge um ihren Besitz, wie 
Hippolytus sagt, warum sind sie dann standhaft geblieben bei diesen Drangsalen?"). I can 
however see no real parallel with Dan. 11,21 as Prigent tentatively claims (Prigent (1973) p. 325- 
326: "Une pareille distinction est-elle pensable chez Hippolyte? Un dévelopment comme celui 
qu'on peut lire dans le Commentaire sur Daniel (II,21) l'exclut formellement."). (ii) Frag. XII 
(Ap.13,11) contradicts the alleged opinion of Hippolytus that the beast from the land came 
before, instead of after the Antichrist, frag. VIII (Ap. 12,10), also being doubtful. 

150 Schmid (1955) p. 78-80 where Andreas comments : Тү ё бкріВео tis EF &x&otnc 
goang ioótntoc ёнфодукту pot бокеї тоу NOAVTAGOLAGHOV TOD ANOGTOALKOD OnOPOD... 
©рндд1ос SE TODTOLG Ó АехӨє\с APLOLOG, ac Eipntan, ӧ1 тє roue raar EPpatwv бобеко 
OVAGPYOVG, 81@ TE TODS AVT «тфу KATAOTAVTAG ÜPXOVTAG... BEGTEDLOVG @тостоАозс. 

151 Achelis (1897) p. 231,15-16 where Schulthess translates: "Hippolytus nun, der römische 
Bischof, vertritt in seiner Auslegung dieses Punktes der Vision diese Ansicht, und diese ist die 
richtige." 
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We must remember that, come the thirteenth century in which this ms. was 
produced (c. 1275), Hippolytan Spuria abounded. One such example is 
witnessed by ms Monacensus arab. 235, dated by Achelis c. 1550, in which 
some commentaries on passages from the Pentateuch, in a style and 
perspective utterly dissimilar to Hippolytus’ known works, are attributed to 
*Hippolytus, the commentator on the Targum.”!52 A second would be those 
Arabic fragments, one from Renaudot and the others from ms. Vat. arab. 121 
Bl. 7-10v, and Bl. 65 (16th century). Here statements of Julius I, bishop of 
Rome, to Dionysius, Prosdocius and others on the theology of the two na- 
tures are attributed to S. Hippolytus Romanus Episcopus (Renaudot) or 
Bulidus (=Hippolytus) Patrarcha Romae.'*3 

Thus we find a certain tendency in Arabic mss. of this period to use 
Hippolytus’ name pseudepigraphically. Furthermore, as we shall shortly see, 
what appears to be a possible separate work can prove to be a loose quota- 
tion, or indeed the development of what was originally genuine Hippolytan 
into near pseudepigrapha by the free-ranging tradition of apocalyptic 
hermeneutic. We must now examine the two fragments from this particular 
ms. which Prigent claims to come from the kepara, which he believes to 
equate with the De Apocalypsi of Jerome, Sophronius, Nicephorus Callistus, 
and George Syncellus. 


3C 4.1.2.4. Fragments derived from the keoóXoua. 
Frag. П, if on Apoc. 10,2-4 which is far from certain, attributes to Hippolytus 
the claim that the prophecy of the book open and then sealed referred to the 
general resurrection and not to the Maccabees.!?* It may, however, be read as 
a commentary on Apoc. 7, 9-17.» The parallel with Barsalibi’s 
Commentary is however as remote as fragments such as frag. XV with Ant. 
Barsalibi simply reports the denial of Hippolytus that Mt. 24,21 applies to 
Vespasian. We could interpret this as betraying a common Hippolytan 
hermeneutic form and claim that both are therefore genuine. But in that case 
the genuineness of frag. II would depend upon the genuineness of the 
KedaAata, and that is an assumption with which I am seeking to take issue. 
At all events, it would be problematic, in view of what we have seen to be 
the summary and haphazard character of these citations generally, to propose 
to add by way of re-construction this fragment to Barsalibi's extracts. 

Even if it is claimed that Barsalibi has added to an original kxedaAaıa, from 
a separate (genuine) Commentary on Mt., 24,7 nevertheless the latter might 


152 Achelis (1897) p. 85-119. 

153 Ibid. p. 281-286. 

154 Ibid. p. 231,26-28: "Hippolytus, der rómische Bischof, tritt der Ansicht bei, dass die 
erwähnte Weissagung auf diejenigen Toten, die auferstehen, gehe, und nicht auf die 
Makkabier.” 

155 Hence Prigent (1973) p. 321: “... la foule en vétements blancs ой André reconnait les 
martyrs?" 
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be held if genuine to support the formal identification of the hermeneutic of 
frag. II with what was originally found in the kepara at this point. But this 
passage also concerns a citation from Epiphanius on the "AAoyo: claimed to 
be from the kepara. We shall argue later (3C 5.8) that the thesis of the 
separate derivation by Barsalibi at this point has problems of its own. 

In frag. IX two interpretations are given of the stream of water which the 
serpent ejected from his mouth after the woman in Ap. 12,16. One of these is 
attributed to Hippolytus, namely that the waters represent armies who stray 
from their objective.!?9 I find Prigent's parallels in Barsalibi particularly 
weak at this point. The references to his commentary on Apoc. 8,8 on the 
plagues, or 8, 11 on the miracle at Mara, or 8,12 on the Flood as types of the 
last things are too common to apocalyptic hermeneutic in general to yield 
any specific parallel.!°’ Thus we must conclude that, on the basis of these 
two fragments allegedly from the кефалоло in Parisinus arab. 67, we can 
hardly conclude the existence of a genuine work behind the De Apocalypsi 
constructed from a florilegium. 

Let us now look at the citations in Barsalibi in order to now assess directly 
whether they differ significantly from the kind of citations that we have so 
examined and found simply garbled versions of some of his genuinely 
surviving works. 


3C 4.2. Barsalibi’s citations and an alleged De Apocalypsi 
In many of these citations, as Prigent has pointed out in meticulous detail, we 
find not merely parallels with Ant. and Dan. but almost direct references.!5® 


156 Achelis (1897) p. 233,11-13: “... „sie verschlang dieselben" so viel ist als: sie (die Heere) 
irrten auf ihr umher und kamen von ihrem Marschziel ab. Diese (letztere) hat Hippolytus." 

157 Prigent (1973) p. 325: "Sur Ap. 8,8: les paies d'Egypte, types des prodiges escha- 
tologiques; sur Ap. 8,11: le miracle de Mara, type des événements finaux; sur Ap. 8,12: le dél- 
uge comme prophétie partielle de l'eschaton. Cf. encore sur Ap. 9, 2-3; 9, 14-15." 

158 Prigent (1972) p. 392-393. I set out his citations with the text of Ant. and in parenthesis 
text and references from Sedlacek's Latin translation of Dionysius Barsalibi, /n Apocalypsim 
Iohannis, from J.-B.Chabot et. al., Scriptores Syri, 2a CI in Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum 
Orientalium, (Latin Translation I Sedlacek), (Rome, Paris and Leipzig: De Luigi, Poussielgue 
and Harrassowitz 1910). (i) Ant. 36 : A£ye pou, © nakdıpıe ' Iodvvn, &róotoAe кой pant 
тоб Kupiov, ti єїбєс xol tí Йкоосос лєрї BaBvA@voc (XVII: "quae venient super 
Babyonem in fine"). ypnyópnoov кой eine xol үйр adt oe ečopioev (XVI: “...de 
Babylone quae eum pepulit in exilium.") (ii) Ant. 60: тєрї èv оду тоб діоүро® xoà тїс 
OALWEWS тўс Yıvon£vng emi trjv EKKANOLaAV Оло TOD Avrıreinevov (XILI-2: "ille hic 
indicat persecutiones et vexationes quas patietur ecclesia ab Antichristo"). (iii) Ant. 61: 
софёстото THV EKKANGLAV ESHAWOEV, EVÖESLHEVNV TOV Aóyov TOV лотрфоу VTEP TALOV 
AGprovta (XII,2: ““Мшіегет” enim ecclesiam vocat; “amictam sole" quia amicta est verbo 
paterno quod splendet magis quam sol.”) «oeàńvny ? de Aéyov «Олокато тбу noððv 
оотўс» ӧббт ёлоораміф ox GEATVNV Kekooumuevnv (“Et luna sub pedibus eius;" h.e. 
pulcritudine caelesti sicut lunam ornatam") то de Aéyew «Ёлауо тўс vedaAfig avtc 
стёфауос йстёроу ӧфбеко» ӧтАої totg Sadexa блостоћоос, ё’ Фу коідротол 7 
exKAnota... (““Et super caput eius duodecim stellae;" h.e. duodecim apostoli quorum est 
firmitas ecclesiae.")... «Kal ETEKEV,” ONOLV, «Лоу dpoeva, OG HEAAEL TOLLALVELV NÁVTO TÒ 
EOVN? тоу ğpoeva кої тёАғоу Хріотбу, naida O£00, Өєбу кої буӨролоу, Öv 
KQTHYYELAGY ot трофтїтоп, Ov Gel tiktovoa ў £xkAnota &1баске лаута TH EOVT). (XILS: 
**Et peperit filium masculum, qui pasturus est omnes gentes;" h.e. “masculum Christum 
nominabat qui est Deus et ipsemet homo, quem parit ecclesia continuo et docet omnes 
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But for many citations we arguably find a similar kind of parallelism with the 
fragments that we have so far been considering. Prigent himself chronicles 
the kind of garbled derivations exhibited in Parisinus arab. 67 which were 


gentes.")... «ó ÖPAKWV кой EÖLWEE тђу yovaiKa... Отоо трёфєтод EKEI KALPOV кої колро®с 
кої шоо kapod”... adt ELOLV oi “yida StaKdotat ténkovta ўрёрол то Tuo тўс 
ЕВборабос,» (XILI13: “tempus et cetera sunt illi mille ducenti et sexaginta dies seu dimidium 
hebdomadis) OC кротўсғі 0 тороууос ÖLOKWV тўу EKKANOLAV dEvYOVOaV «ATÒ SOL 
EIG NOAV? Kal £v Epnnia xpopopévnv кой £v toig dpEeotv, (quando occupabit 
pseudochristus et persequetur ecclesiam, quac fugiet e loco in locum et se occultabit in montibus 
et in deserto) “Exyovoav ped ёолотТЇс ovdév Etepov Ei рў тйс «500 ntEpvyac тоб detoð тоб 
реудлЛоо,» TOVTEOTL TTV EIG Xpiotóv ' тособу тїстїї, Ос EKTELVAG tàs бүіос XEipag Em 
тб Eú% (h.e fideles in Christum qui cum expandit manus suas in ligno) TjrA«coe, боо 
ттёроүос бєбійу кой eodvupov, MPOGKOAOVHEVOG паутос TOS eic AVTOV тістеђоутас 
Che, dextram et sinistram suam; et vocabit fideles) кой скелббоу «@G Opvic veocoovo» (“еї 
congregabit eos uti gallina pullos suos") o MaAaxiov $rjoiv «xoà орту toto $ofoupnévotg 
TO оуора роб &vacteAet HALOS ÖLKALOGUVTIG, кол Lacie £v toic MTEpvELV otov? (“et per 
Malachiam dixit: “Vobis timentibus nomen meum, oriri faciam Solem iustitiae: et sanationem in 
alis eius."") (iv) Ant. 49: TO peév ou «0npiov то Avaßoivov ёк tis fig? tv Dacustav 
NV TOD AVTLYPLOTOV EGOLEVTV A£yet, (ХШ,11: “h.e. animal quod adscendit e terra, regnum 
futurum Antichristi edicit") tà бё боо KEPATA отоу KOL TOV рет ADTOD феоболрофтту 
(“duo autem cornua: ipsum et pseudoprophetam qui cum eo est"). tò бё eineiv «và боо 
képata AVTOD Оно Oplo OTL ү ошооо Die TH VIG тоб Deot, кої ADTOG 
EQUTOV Baca Emde_kvUv, (“i.e cupit similis fieri Filio Dei et se regem praestabit")... tÒ 
бё «кой тђу £&ovolav... N TANY?) TOD HavaTov adtod тобто onpoivet, бт KATH TOV 
Avdyovotov уброу, @ф od Kal тү Восс’ Ророїоу ovvéotn, odtw xol adtdcs KEÄEOOEL 
кої diataéer, корбу блоута, da tovtov óav ёоотф nÀciova nepurotoDpevoc. 
(XIIL12: "h.e. illud significat: ad instar legis Augusti, a quo imperium romanum ordinatum est, 
ita etiam hic ordinavit et posuit legem de omnibus, cum fortis esset, et per illud sibi magnam 
laudem comparavit.") тобто үйр ёсті TO Өпріоу то тётортоу, (“Hoc autem erat “animal 
quartum,"") oð éxAnyn À кефал кол холлу EOEparedOn ("cuius caput vulneratum est et 
iterum sanatum,”) ótà то котолоӨђуол aùtův Kal &tuacOf(vot (nam dissolutum et 
contumelia affectum est") кой eic ёёко óvaónpata &vaAvOTjvot, ote ravotpyog Ov © 
TEPLOEPANEVOELV олуттуу KOL AVAVEMCELV (“et obtigit decem diademata,” quod cum studeret 
malitiae erat simile illi, qui curavit et renovavit ipsum"). тобто үйр ёст TO eipnpévov ъло 
тоб лрофттох, ("Hoc est quod dictum est a propheta") бт, «We nveüna тїї ElKdvi кой 
AGANGEL ў ELKOV TOD Onpiov:? ёуєрүтүсє yàp кой LoxvoeL náv бій TOV Ол’ AdTOD 
ópiGopévov уброу, (XII,15: “h.e. faciet ut roborarentur per legem ii qui ab ipso definiti sunt) 
кої norog 0001 AV рў npookvovrjooot TT ELKOvL TOD ONpiov блоктауӨфолу... Sotos 
yap Ov кой ёлолрбреуос̧ Kata t&v SovAMV тоб Beoð, BovAönevog EkOA(peiv кої 
EKÖLWKELV «тос EK TOD кӧсрох &@ TO pT 81ббуод adtovds ato 6ó5av (XIILI16: “h.e. 
astutus enim est et exaltari super servos Dei studet. Et vult vexare et expellere eos e mundo quia 
non dant ipsi laudem")... tò бё «ёлї TO uétomov» eineiv, ("Illud autem dicit imponi “super 
sedem oculorum" seu frontem") iva n&vtec Oo totepavæpévor, лоріуоу xoi où Gofic 
CAAG. Bavátov стёфоуоу (“quia omnes coronabunt corona peregrina, non vitae sed mortis") 
реб ёаотбу neptéépovtec (“quos secum circumducent"). ойто үйр ётєуу@сато KAT тбу 
"Jovóatov кой 'Avttoxog 0 'Елфоуђс ó тйс Lupiucs yevönevog BactAeoc, ðv ёк yévouc 
"AdAsEavipov tod Maxeddvoc (“Ita fecit Antiochus Epiphanes, Antiochenus, et familia 
Alexandri"). koi yàp о0тос toic tóte колроїс ёлорӨғ\с TH корӧіф (“cum enim gloriaretur 
in corde suo"), Eypaye wrorowa Воро?с (“praecepit ut extruantur altaria") mpd tàv Өърбу 
т1Ө&утос блаутос EMLOVELV, KOL KLOGOVG £otejavapévoug тотту TH Atovdcw (“et 
uidem ut coronati omnes in ligneto festum Dionysi agerent"), toog бё рў BouAopévoug 
VNOTAGOEGOAL, TOLTOVG ретй. ONAQYYVIGLAV xot ётоасрбу xoi Bacávov àvotpeio0ot 
("eos vero, qui non sacrificarunt, occiderunt"). (v) Ant. 50: nATv Ócov VOOÖLEV 
орфіВаллоутес AEywpev (XIIL18: "h.e. de nomine eius non licet adaequate definire"). TOAAG 
YAP EVPLOKOPEV оудрато touto TH APLOUG Loownda epLexöneva, ("multa enim nomina 
videmus attingere calculum hunc") oiov d фёрє eineiv tò Teitav otv, dpyaiov кой 
Ev8o&ov буора, fj TO Eùdðaç (“verbi gratia Titin aut Auntos, et alia huiusmodi")... фоуєроу 
бё тбоїу Eotıv OTL ol KPAtODVTES ETL убу eot Aateivot, (“manifestio est eorum qui nunc 
dominantur") eig £vóg ov àvO0panovu Svopa petoyóuevov yivetor Aatetvos (“Romani 
antequam haberent hoc nomen Latini vocabantur et unus eorum appellatur Latinus"). 
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clearly also available to Barsalibi in the form of a similar florilegium 
incorporating similarly what had become a quite amorphous and anonymous 
tradition of apocalyptic hermeneutic.!5? He could therefore use Hippolytus in 
some cases directly, but in others from the garbled hermeneutic represented 
by such florilegia. 

Prigent was therefore correct in his claim that Barsalibi is quoting some- 
times from Ant. and Dan., and sometimes from their garbled versions in a 
florilegium. He admitted that this process has produced a fictitious work (the 
De Apocalypsi) in the minds of some medieval as well as modern writers, 
from some exact, and some garbled citations from a florilegium whose head- 
ing indicated its subject matter (“citations De Apocalypsi"). But Prigent in- 
sisted nevertheless that the кефололо is genuine and not itself the product of 
a similar process of literary transmission. We need to ask whether in that 
case Prigent may be wrong in concluding that sometimes Barsalibi is quoting 
from these two works as part of his own commentary, but in other parts, 
those directed at Gaius, from the ke$óA.oxo as a genuine work. The кефоалола 
may well be the product of such secondary material whose garbled character 
has produced, as in the case of the putative De Apocalypsi, the illusion of 
being citations from a genuine lost work. In the case of ms. Parisinus arab. 
67 we agreed largely with Prigent that the presence of such parallels, 
however garbled, spelled the death of the notion that the fragments witnessed 
to a genuine, lost De Apocalypsi. 

We now need to examine whether such parallels in the case of the keda— 
Лола too are not explicable as from a florilegium composed mainly from 
Dan. and Ant., with the appearance of citations from a distinct lost work but 
which in fact is an illusion created by an identical process of transmission. 
Prinzivalli, though accepting the common view that the citations of Barsalibi 
were genuine, neverthertheless accepted the possibility that he had derived 
his text from a florilegium.!® As we are helped in our quest by some very 
similar citations much earlier in Epiphanius of Salamis where the nameless 

"AAoyoı voice similar views to Barsalibi’s Gaius, it will be well to explore 
whether we can substantiate a case for these as witnesses to the keód o1 as 
a genuine work of Hippolytus, or whether these too represent a general 
apocalyptic hermeneutic in which the views of different commentators have 
simply been garbled, as we noted was the case with Parisinus arab. 67. 


159 Prigent (1972) р. 395-403 Barsalibi Apoc. XL2b (Ant. 47); XL3-4 (Ant. 43); ХІ,7-8 (Ant. 
25); 1,13a (Dan. IV, 11,5); 1,13b (Cant. frag. III (Achelis (1897) p. 344-345); Ant. 59; Dan. IV, 
37,2); 1,15b (Dan. 1,17); П7 (Dan. 1,17); IV,5-6 (Ezek. frag. I (Achelis (1897) р. 183); V,1 
(Dan. IV, 33,5; 34,1); V,9 (Dan. IV, 34,3); IX, 17b (Ben. Mos. Deut. 23,22); XI,1b (Ant. 6). 

Prinzivalli (1981) p. 59: “Si può tuttavia avanzare il dubbio se egli effettivamente 
leggesse l'opera completa di Ippolito, oppure non si basasse su una silloge di passi scelti." But if 
that were the case, it becomes far easier to concede the stronger possibility that the passages 
from such a florilegium were themselves garbled forms of existing works and not an hitherto 
completely unknown one. 
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3C 5. Barsalibi’s Commentary and Epiphanius’ citations 


Schwartz claimed a definite connection between the Barsalibi citations and 
Epiphanius’ account of the " AAoyot which led him to conclude that they both 
shared a common source, namely the dialogue allegedly written by 
Hippolytus in which the author included himself, dubiously as we have ar- 
gued, as the major spokesperson. It will be relevant, therefore, to our consid- 
eration to examine closely Epiphanius and Barsalibi's citations and their pu- 
tative relation, using Schwartz's own reconstruction of the Greek Vorlage of 
the Syriac. 


3C 5.1. Pan. 51, 34, 2-7 and Barsalibi Apoc. IX,15 

These references allow the closest comparison that might be made between 
Epiphanius and Barsalibi. But even here there are no sufficiently close corre- 
spondences for which a straight quotation or even an approximate one might 
account. There are similarities in the interpretation but the actual wording of 
the description is very dissimilar. The fundamental similarity is the accep- 
tance by the writers of both texts of the fundamental hermeneutical principle 
that angelic beings in apocalyptic writings represent the corporate personali- 
ties of nations. The justification is taken from Deut. 32, 7-9.!6! But even here 
the precise point is differently expressed. It is, according to Epiphanius, 
because the nations are subject to angels that the angels must be released if 
they are to proceed to command those nations to war.!9? 

According to Barsalibi, on the other hand, it is not so much a case of being 
"subject" (tetayu£vo) as in Epiphanius, but rather the nations are “delivered 
over into the allotted angelic boundaries" (cyyéAo1g тӧу ёӨУбУ 
лоробоӨёутоу кої ёкбстох Evi ёӨуоос &yyéXo Aayóvtoc).16? Furthermore, 
the angels are described as “ordered” or “arranged” over the nations (бте yap 
Ol Ayyedoı ot ёл t&v EOVAV tetaypeévor) rather than the nations “subjected” 
under them as in Epiphanius. 

They are not ordered to move those allotted to them (od KeAevdovtar 
Kiv1ijoot то®с bn adtOvG) because of the restraining bond (Seopdc тїс... тоб 
ENEXYOVTOG о00т0%с), the power of the word (тү tod Aóyov Sdvatc), until the 
Last day and the Almighty's command (nexpı tod £AO€iv tiv ńuépav кой 
npootd&on tov лоутокрбторо).!6 In Epiphanius it is clearly the desire of the 


161 Pan. 51, 34,5-6: tà үйр £0vr| nò KyyEAovg tetaypéva eioiv, oe £maptopei por 
Monette 6 &ytoc to) 0£00 Өер&тоу... 

162 Ibid. 34,6-7: ei oov тй É0vr nò @үүёАо%с ciol tetaypéva, ӧлкойос sine: Loo 
тос тёссорос GyyéAoug тос Ent тоб Evopatov, ёфисторёуоос SnAdvt кой 
EMEY OHEVOUG ENLTPENELV тоїс EOVEOLV EIG NOAELOV... 

63 Barsalibi Apoc. IX translated by Schwartz (1904) р. 36-37: tò бё тёссарас бүүёЛо®с 
оок GAASTPLOV tf үроф1їс Macéws AEyovtos [Deut. 32,8] бте блёспғлрєу gon ‘Ada, 
Eotnoev Оро ёӨубу катй GpiOpov cyyeAwv Өєоб. dyyéAoig о?у t&v LOVAV 
порободёутоу кой EKMOTOD Evi EBVOUG KYYEAW Ажубутос дікоіос ó’ Iodvvng A£yet &@ 
tlic AnoxaAvyews [9,14] от Абсоу тоос тёссарос AyyEAovg, ot Elo Tlépoa Kal 
Mfijóot кол BaßvAovıoı Kat’ Acopio. 

164 Тыа. IX,15, Schwartz (1904) p. 37. 
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angelic beings themselves to stir up the nations subject to them. The concept 
of “loosing” the four angels is clearly separate in both cases and indicative of 
two commentators, with distinct perspectives, but nevertheless operating 
within the common hermeneutical framework set by Deut. 32,8. 

In Epiphanius Pan. 51, 34, the four angels are mentioned on the Euphrates 
(Adoov toc тёссорос @үүёАо®с то®с Em тоб EDdpatov) in order to indicate 
the difference between the nations there (iva ёє1Ёт tàs Stadopacs t&v ёкєїсє 
убу коӨғєборёуоу Ent tov Evopatny), as Daniel's four kingdoms, the 
Assyrians, Babylonians, Medes, and Persians, which succeed one another 
(adraı yàp at тёссарес Вас1Лїо katà Stadoxnv). But there is no mention 
of this difference and succession in Barsalibi. As we have seen, the emphasis 
is on the angels ranked over those nations being restrained within their 
allotted boundaries until deopdc тїс ў тоб Aóyov ðúvauıs... TOD ENEXOVTOG is 
removed and тофта бё ouubnoeero 6tav En ó &vtiypiotoc, There is no 
mention of Antichrist in Epiphanius Pan. 51, 34. 

There is mention in Epiphanius of the constraint of these angels who are 
“commanded and restrained by the Spirit" (Kpatoövran yap ої ёлтетоүрёуот 
GYYEAOL оло тоб луєоротос), but this is related to the historical succession 
(kata бїөбохтүу) of their kingdoms. The reason for their not yet being 
released (S1& tò unõérw AvELV ADTOD,) is to prevent the rest of the nations 
also being released (тђу бїктүу тоб tà Aoınd £0vr] АесӨол), and exercising 
violence towards the saints (£vekev тўс eig TODS &ytoug bBpEewc). When they 
are moved, they will move their nations to an impulse to vengeance (кой yap 
кіуобреуот OL &yyeAot KLVODOL tà EBV eic ӧррђу EKdiKiac). Their movement 
is thus a movement of historical succession in time, not the movement of 
geographically allotted, spatial boundaries as in Barsalibi. It is difficult to 
explain these differences simply in terms of Epiphanius freely translating a 
common source that he shares with Barsalibi. A comparison of this passage 
with Barsalibi does not suggest the use a free translation of a common source 
but of two authors taking a common hermeneutic tradition and applying it 
quite differently. 

Once we proceed from the commonality of the hermeneutic base to the 
conclusions drawn, we find increasingly more radical divergences. Further 
comparisons between other details of the expositions found in Epiphanius 
and Barsalibi reveal a quite different interrogatory context. In Epiphanius it 
is the thought of the four angels sitting on the Euphrates that excites the 
ridicule of the" AAoyou yAevaCovtec. In Barsalibi, however, the ‘Gaius’ of the 
dialogue is not moved by the humorous aspects of angels sitting on a river. 
His objection is that it is contrary to Scripture to assert that angels will make 
war or that a third part of the human race would perish. Mat. 24,7 had stated 
that £yepOrjoetox £Ovog ёл £0voc, not that angel would rise against angel, nor 
that any proportion would perish. It was four nations and not four angels that 
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would arise from the Euphrates region and ravage the earth.!65 ‘Hippolytus’ 
then replies, as we have, seen with the standard apocalyptic hermeneutic that 
equates a nation with its guardian angel. 

If we now turn to the other arguments attributed to Gaius by Barsalibi, we 
can compare their formal structure with what we find in Epiphanius, even 
though the substantive content is not found there. The remainder of 
Barsalibi’s citations attributed to ‘Gaius’ are partly similar in form to the ob- 
jection attributed by Epiphanius to the “Adoyot. The logical form of the ar- 
gument that constitutes the objection and the response is quite literal in 
Barsalibi, and allegorical features only appear in connection with the 
response in Epiphanius' version. In this respect, they resemble the garbling 
of frag. XI that we witnessed in Parisinus arab. 67 in which a mystical and 
allegorical exegesis is confused by being made literal (3C 4.1.2.2). 
Epiphanius does however have a brief argument of the" AXoyot which has no 
parallel in Barsalibi, but which will admit of some comparison with the form 
of the latter and to this we turn first. 


3C 5.2. Pan. 5/ ,32,2 

Epiphanius has a brief argument of the "AAoyoı xAevaCovtec ridiculing seven 
angels with seven trumpets.!66 There is no parallel with this passage in 
Barsalibi which on the face of it is an objection of a plurality of individuals 
and not one author alone (фаскоосл). Initially there is a significant dif- 
ference in the kind of reply given by Epiphanius and in Barsalibi. 
Epiphanius' reply here initially allegorises the criticised passage, claiming 
that 7 BißBAog xvevpocikóg uiv блеколофӨт, that туод@тукт\ EOTLV ў noa 
tod Өєо® npaynareio, and that rvevuatikds vorjoepev dr odpavod elvan тўс 
EKKANOLAG TO Kripvyno. (51, 32,7-8) 

But the second part of Epiphanius’ criticism does however resemble in 
kind the citations of Gaius in Barsalibi. Here the method of refutation is not 
allegorical but simply the literal demonstration from other parts of Scripture 
that the statements of the Apocalypse are in accord with them. Those that 
mock the angelic trumpeters are also mocking the statement of Paul the 
Apostle too in 1 Thess. 4,16.16° Thus we have a parallel to the methodology 
of the citations. 


165 Ibid. IX,15 and Schwartz (1904) p. 36: doc: ob үёүролтол öt &yyeAot noAghoücıv 
ооё ¢ Bn @тоАеїтол tà трїтоу TOV Суроту [Apoc. 9,14 ff.], CAN OTL ёүєрӨтїсєтол EBVOG 
£r £Ovoc [Mt. 24,7] кой 'InnóAvtog кат adtod- od үе, roue бүүёлоос eio MOAELOV 
Epxeodaı, AAAA tà тёссоро E6vn Gvaotrjoec8on EK TOD xAijta toc TOD ёлї TH Еофратт 
кой ‚emöpopeiodan THY yfiv код ROAEHTNIGELV, тў буӨротбттт. 

66 Pan. 51,32, 2: фаскоос ёё ката тўс Anokadvwens vie XAELDALOVTEG otto ti 
ue mo cope rei ў Ахок@Ал\лс  Iwdvvov, Аүооса por лері ENTA OyyéAcv xol ENT 
OOATLYYOV. 

167 Ibid. 51, 32,10-11: ek бё yAevaCovtm nap’ piv, © обто1, oi t&v @үүёАшу 
odAmyyes &@ TÒ Ev tH Anokaddyeı үєүрбфӨол, yAevaCetor Opa кой ў Tapa TH Oo 
@тостоАф odXmvyG eipnuévm: KataBroetar үйр Zou, xópiog An’ odpavod Ev тї 
ёсубт) odAnıyyı кой oi уєкрої буастўсоутол EV тў Exam ńuép Ev фоуў 
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So much therefore for the one additional citation of an objection to the 
Apocalypse that Epiphanius does not share with Barsalibi. If we now look at 
the additional citations that would, on Schwartz's hypothesis, have had to 
come from a document that Epiphanius and Barsalibi read in common, we 
find the tradition of a hermeneutic that is literal and that seeks coherence be- 
tween the Apocalypse and other parts of Scripture without resorting to alle- 
gory to soften the otherwise ridiculous imagery. 

Indeed, it is only Epiphanius’ " AAoyou yAevaCovtec who introduce ridicule 
into their argument that requires allegory to replace ridicule with spiritual 
profundity. The *Gaius' in this dialogue takes the claims of the Apocalypse 
utterly seriously, but regards them as inconsistent with other parts of 
Scripture. Even the objection recorded by Epiphanius regarding the absence 
of a church in Thyateira (Pan. 51, 33,1) that we discussed earlier (3 B 2.2) 
had an element of ridicule about it, though no allegorization was involved 
there in the refutation. Let us now look at the citations found in Barsalibi 
alone, comparing their argumentative form, literalist and Scriptural, by 
contrast with that of Epiphanius revealed here. 


3.C 5.3. Barsalibi Apoc. VIII, 8 
Here ‘Gaius’ objects that if the coming of the Lord is “as a thief coming in 
the night,” as stated in 1 Thess. 5,2, then the futuristic program of the 
Apocalypse is inconsistent with that Scripture, with the prophecy that one 
third of the sea will become blood at the opening of the vial by the second 
angel, etc. 168 

The ‘Hippolytus’ of the dialogue replies that the plagues are the general 
antitype to the particular type of those of the Egyptians in Exodus. The 
plagues of the Apocalypse were not those of the Day of the Lord, but of the 
prior events leading up to them. Matt. 24,21, Joel 2, 30-31, and Amos 5, 18- 
19 are then quoted to demonstrate the consistency of the Apocalypse with the 
rest of Scripture. Finally it is explained that the “night” in which the Lord 
comes is only so for unbelievers, and this interpretation is justified with 
reference to Jn. 11,10 and 12, 35-36, which may show that the author of the 
dialogue assumed Gaius not to have questioned the authority of the Fourth 
Gospel itself, and thus the title on the Statue could not have been directed 
against him. Thus we have typology and otherwise literal comparison with 
other Scriptural texts but no attempt to soften the literalism of the Apocalypse 
with reference to an allegorical interpretation. 


üpyayyeAov. [1 Thess. 4,16] соуфбоутос toivov tod ПахЛох tj Ota anootdAm 
"loa y Ev ti AnokoA yet, noia tis DMOAELTETAL CEVTLAOYLO:; В 

168 Schwartz (1904) p. 36: Гӧлос̧ 6 aipetixdc ёусуцобтол ti’ Anokahóyer Аёүшу öt 
тобто ody OLOV TE үвуёсӨоз” «Gc yàp кАёлттс EV VUKTL Epyxóuevoc? [1 Thess. 5,2] ёстол À 
NAPOVOLA Tod kvpiov. 
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ЗС 5.4. Barsalibi Apoc. VIII, 12 

‘Gaius’ objects that the smiting by the fourth angel of a third part of sun, 
moon and stars, and their darkening, is contrary to Mt. 24,37 and 1 Thess. 
5,3.169 In the days of Noah the elements were suddenly destroyed all at once 
and together when they were submerged, and not lifted away. 

The character ‘Hippolytus’ replies quite literally once more, and without 
dint of allegory. The flood of Noah was simply partial and the deluge could 
come suddenly. But when heaven and earth pass away, it is necessary that 
such an event proceed by degrees, such as those that the Apoc. 8,12, in con- 
gruence with Luke 21,25 and Joel 2,10. 


3С 5.5. Barsalibi Apoc. IX,2 
‘Gaius’ objects that the punishment of the locusts upon the lawless is con- 
trary to 2 Tim. 3,12-13 in which it is stated that it is the believers who will be 
persecuted.!70 

‘Hippolytus’ argues to the contrary that according to the Exodus typology 
the Hebrews are sealed and delivered, whilst the Egyptians suffer the 
plagues, and this is found antitypically in the last things. Luke 21,28 and 2 
Tim. 3,8-9, 12-13 are cited in support of the contention that indeed the 
faithful will suffer persecution in the eschatological events. 


3C 5.6. Barsalibi Apoc. XX, 2 
‘Gaius’ here objects that the future binding of Satan for one thousand years is 
contrary to Mt. 2,29, where Christ has already bound Satan 17 

‘Hippolytus’ replies that in that case why is Satan described in the Gospels 
as coming to Jesus at other times after the binding of Satan, and why are the 
daemonic powers still real to Paul. He cites Scripture once again, including 
the Fourth Gospel which Barsalibi has concluded in his preface that Gaius re- 
jected, but once again in the citations themselves indicates that he would 
have found them authoritative otherwise there would have been no point in 
citing them against him. (Jn. 14,30; Mt. 6,13; 12,29,30; 13,19; Lk. 22,31; 
Eph. 6,12) Furthermore, in the course of his argument here, he cites 2 Pet. 
3,8, and defends the thousand years as equivalent to Scriptural expectations 
regarding the “Day of God." That the 'Hippolytus' here cited is anywhere 


169 Ibid. p. 36: Гблос Муғ, OTL а Ev тф котоклосуф ovK fipen tà OTOLXELA кой 
&Өрб®с котеклооӨтђсау OUTOG кой Ev Gi TENEL yevrjoeran ı като TÒ yeypanne£vov 
“MOTEP ой йрёрол тоб Noe, обтос ёстол a TAPOVOLA тоб 0100 тоб Oprou [Mt. 
24,37] кої TO TlavAov [1 Thess. 5,3] «Отау A€yWOLV eiprivn xoi асфалта, TOTE 
EMOTHOETL сотоїс ÖAEOp рос.» 

170 Ibid. p. 36: Evtad0a, OVTLAEYEL Голос пб koAdLovran Ot дуоро ото TOV dxpidov 
[Apoc. 9,3 ff.] тўс ypadric Aeyodong OTL ot AnaptaAoı EVONVODGL кой oi ölKanoı 
Soxdpevor ё Ev t$ KOOL кой tod MovAov Op «oi motevovtes Ovoyericovton кой ot 
rovnpoi TPOKOYOVOLV TAOVOVTEG Koi TAOLVOLEVOL. » [2 Tim. 3,12-13] 

Ibid. p. 37: Tauog Ò OLpETLKOG GVTUEYEL Op Ò ZatavÕŞ ёбёӨт wide [Apoc. 20,2] 
Dén | YEYPANTOL OTL ELoT|A GEV c © Хрістос «elg DIV OLKLOV TOD LoxvpOD Kal £órjoev отоу 
кой NUGS TH OKEDN ADTOD Йрласғу.» [Mt. 2,29] 
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close to any historical bearer of his name in the early third century should ex- 
cite our suspicion in view of the use of 2 Peter thus attributed to him. 

There are however two further citations from ‘Hippolytus’ alone, without 
any corresponding objection from ‘Gaius.’ Let us now consider these. 


3C 5.7. Hippolytus alone on Apoc. 1,4 
Barsalibi records that Hippolytus had claimed that John in the Apocalypse 
wrote his thirteen epistles to seven churches. Thus he concluded that he did 
not consider Hebrews to be Paul's but instead Clement’s.!72 

The form of this argument, though unaccompanied by an objection of 
Gaius, is similar to the other citations from their alleged dialogue. The au- 
thenticity of the Apocalypse is demonstrated by showing that it is coherent 
with other parts of Scripture and, as Paul wrote to seven Churches, so John in 
so doing follows scriptural practice. One of Lightfoot's arguments that Gaius 
and Hippolytus had been one and the same person was that both rejected 
Hebrews as well as both conforming to Eusebius' description in H.E. VI, 
20,2. We have no citation from Hebrews in any extant work associated with 
Hippolytus' name. The particular substantive argument could nevertheless 
have been read in the Muratorian canon, which has been argued by some to 
be the work of Hippolytus himself,!73 where Paul is described as following 
his predecessor John in writing to seven churches. ?^ 

It could be concluded from this argument that this citation was part of a 
written dialogue against Gaius, but that Gaius's particularly objection at this 
point had been omitted. On the other hand it could equally be argued, as mat- 
ters stand, that the other citations make sense as general observations on the 
Apocalypse and general difficulties that it raised, and that their dramatisation 
in the mouth of ‘Gaius’ could have been an afterthought on the part of the 
author or indeed added for dramatic effect by Barsalibi himself. Indeed 
Epiphanius, as we have seen, raised general objections attributed to the 
amorphous "AXoyoi, without using the name of a specific person called 
‘Gaius.’ 

Let us now examine the second and more protracted comment attributed 
to ‘Hippolytus’ alone apparently with no instigating objection of ‘Gaius.’ 


3C 5.8. Hippolytus alone on Apoc. XI ,2 
Schwartz agreed with Gwynn that this fragment, originally published by 
Gwynn, did not come from the dialogue with Gaius, but from a lost com- 


172 Barsalîbî Apoc. 1,4: “Hippolytus dicit: Scribens septem ecclesiis scripsit, sicut Paulus 
epistulas suas tredecim septem ecclesiis scripsit. Шат ad Hebraeos non existimat esse Pauli, sed 
fortasse Clernentis." 

173 Lightfoot (1890) 1,II p. 411-412, but see my comments on the identification with the 
Statue's обой EIG т@сос tà ypapáç in 5A 9 below. 

74 Ibid. p. 412: “...de quibus singulis non necesse est disputari, cum ipse beatus apostolus 
Paulus, sequens predecessoris sui Iohannis ordinem non nisi nominatim septem ecclesiis scribat 
ordine tali..."; Schwartz (1904) p. 29. 
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mentary on Matthew. It is rather odd, if this is the case, that this 
commentary of Hippolytus is not cited in Barsalibi's extant commentary on 
the synoptic gospels. I have endeavoured to show that the evidence for the 
existence of that dialogue is by no means unambiguous, dependent as was 
Schwartz's case on a common document shared with Epiphanius and 
corroborated by Eusebius on a doubtful interpretation of Gaius as the 
assailant of the Apocalypse itself, and not on Cerinthus' visions that were 
based on distortions of it (3B 2.1). 

Barsalibi here produces his own interpretation before that of Hippolytus, 
conceding that Hippolytus’ interpretation of the text at this point is other than 
his own.!7Ó The instruction to measure only within the temple and not its 
outer court given over to the gentiles is interpreted as applying to the ex- 
pulsion of those who, though believers now, are to be numbered with sinful 
nations because they have nevertheless “not conducted themselves according 
to the measure of grace.”!”” The treading down of the holy city for forty-two 
months is connected with Dan. 9,27, and the holy city is equated with the 
Church and the cutting off of sacrifice to the ceasing of the prayers of the 
just. 

Barsalibi's own exposition at this point is clearly allegorical in that for 
him the holy city is the church. ‘Hippolytus,’ in interpreting this passage 
otherwise (aliter applicans), is on Barsalibi' s own admission, not speaking 
allegorically. The pollutio desecrationis is indeed spoken non de Iudaeis nec 
de vastione lerusalem ... sed de fine et Antichristo. But the end and Antichrist 
are regarded as quite literal. The just are literally the Christians of that 
generation, and thus the allusion to the flight on the Sabbath (Mt. 24,20) has 
to be taken figuratively as not preoccupied with worldly affairs (operibus 
mundanis), when the pollutio takes place, since they are Christians and not 
Jews. Though he does not define the location of the pollutio, the allusion is 
nevertheless to what will happen literally in some temple, even if what is de- 
scribed cannot have happened during Vespasian's siege. There were no 
general terrors of the end, but only what was usual in ѕіереѕ.!78 The idol 


175 Schwartz (1904) p. 37 note 1: “Das Hermathena 7,147 ff. veröffentlichte Fragment 
Hippolyts enthält nichts von Gaius und braucht nicht aus den Кефблоло, Kata Tatov ent- 
nommen zu sein.” cf. Gwynn (1890) p. 137 who agrees that the passage is “given by Hippolytus, 
apparently i in some other of his writings which has not reached us.' 

6 Barsalibi Apoc.11,2: "Scribit Hippolytus aliter applicans quod dictum est in evangelio 
TE 24,15]... Dicit enim non de Iudaeis nec de vastatione Ierusalem illa dicta esse, sed de fine 
et Antichristo." 

177 Ibid. 11,2: “hoc adduxit, quia multi qui nunc existimantur interiores esse, quia credid- 
erunt, tunc repellentur, cum gentibus peccatricibus computandi, quia non secundum mensuram 
gratiae se gesserunt...' 

178 Ты. 11,2: “Hoc [Mat. 24,21] non evenisse in obsidione Vespasiani, non enim accidit 
quidquam novi in mundo in diebus eius, praeter ea, quae iam antea evenerant." 
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named Kore was moreover erected there by someone else, Traianus 
Quintus.!7? 

In consequence, we must say that it is somewhat gratuitous to argue that 
this passage comes from a lost commentary on Matthew not cited by 
Barsalibi elsewhere in his extant work on the gospels. The passage is of a 
similar literary form as the other replies of ‘Hippolytus’ to ‘Gaius,’ even 
though an objection of Gaius was not mentioned in this instance. There is an 
absence of allegorization the presence of which we noted at some points in 
Epiphanius, and a quite literalist approach to the prophecy of the end, which 
is quite foreign to Hippolytus’ hermeneutic, but characteristic of garbled 
versions such as we saw witnessed to in Parisinus arab. 67, in particular in 
connection with frag. XI (3C 4.1.2.2). 

We have therefore from a detailed comparison of the relevant texts seen 
that the hermeneutical treatment of the Apocalypse by the 'Gaius' of 
Barsalibi differs significantly from that of Epiphanius’ "AAXoyot xAevac- 
ovtec, despite the exposition of two texts in common. Thus there was no 
common document shared by Barsalibi with Epiphanius as opposed to a 
common hermeneutic tradition. We cannot therefore regard Epiphanius as an 
early witness to the dialogue between Hippolytus and Gaius in Barsalibi. A 
further corroboration of this fact is that, in addition to Epiphanius not nam- 
ing Gaius as the author of the opinions of the "AXoyot yAevaCovtec, neither 
does Anastasius Sinaitae, Patriarch of Antioch (died 599). The latter quotes 
from Epiphanius by name (’Enıdaviov ёк t&v Поуоріоу) in Quaestiones 
LVII (Pan. 51,34,5: ёкбсто £0vex @үүєАоу ёфєст@уол... kvvotot TH EBV eic 
öpuriv ёкӧікўосғос̧) and thus attributes to Epiphanius a quote that in fact 
would have to be from Hippolytus if he had been Epiphanius' original 
source. It would be strange if such a dialogue were in circulation that 
Anastasius fails to identify its true author as Hippolytus. 

We have already mentioned the chronological problem that would 
preclude the record of an actual dialogue between the two, and the problem 
of clear and unambiguous literary attestation that would make this particular 
Gaius identical with the author of the öiaXoyog трос IIpókAov (3C 2). We 
have furthermore already had occasion to point out that it is not clear that 
Gaius in this dialogue, as Eusebius reports it, denies the authenticity of the 
Apocalypse, as clearly does the *Gaius' of Barsalibi (3B 2.1). Furthermore 
we must not lose sight of the fact already established that Barsalibi himself 
distinguishes the Hippolytus Romanus of the dialogue from the Hippolytus, 
bishop of Bostra, mentioned by Eusebius-Jerome and therefore from the au- 
thor of the works mentioned in their respective catalogues. However, there is 
one piece of counter evidence that we must briefly consider now. 


179 Ibid. 11,2: “Et Vespasianus non erexit idola in templo, sed illa legio quam collocavit 
Traianus Quintus, vir nobilis Romanorum, erexit ibi idolum quod vocatur Kore." 
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3.C 6 Barsalibi and Ebed-Jesu’s Catalogue 


Ebed-Jesu (1300) has a catalogue of works of “Lord Hippolytus martyr and 
bishop” in which is mentioned a work entitled anoAoyla %лёр тїс 
блокоћлууеос кої тоб edayyeAiov 'Iovvov.19? Now this title has been 
identified with the work mentioned on the Statue under the title usually 
transcribed: on£p tod Kata Іобууту evayyeAiov кол anoKaAvdyeus, At this 
point the quest for the author of the works on the Statue would apparently 
cease to be simply a process of elimination, as Nautin claimed, and become 
instead a direct identification.!9! In consequence at least one of the works on 
the Statue would have to be held to have been composed by Hippolytus, and, 
on the generally accepted thesis that I have opposed, would therefore have 
had to be author of the other titles on the list since the Statue, on that 
questionable thesis, represents a monument to a single person. 

Consequently the reference to a work listed on the Statue by Ebed-Jesu 
under the name of Hippolytus was potentially fatal to Nautin's thesis that all 
the works on the Statue were not by Hippolytus, nor indeed by Gaius, but 
rather by the other name mentioned by Photius, namely Josephus. But at this 
point we must note that, on the fairest reading of Ebed-Jesu's list, the work 
entitled kepara кото L'otov is not the same work as the ололоуіа. If the 
one title that precedes the other was indeed intended to be a subtitle or al- 
ternative title, the conjunction would not be koi but Tj as in the title also on 
the Statue: лрос̧ “EAAnvac koi хрос TIAatwva ў кол лєрї tod mavtdc, where 
the former is clearly the subtitle, or alternative title, of the latter. 

Nautin is clearly correct therefore to question the plausibility of the exis- 
tence of two works of Hippolytus on approximately the same theme, namely 
the кєфблоло and the &noAoyia .!82 If Ebed-Jesu had in fact before him 
Barsalibi's text, then from that alone rather than an actual document in his 
possession he could have been lead to conclude the existence of the бололо 
yia from Barsalibi Apoc. praescr. alone. Richard, in supporting Nautin in this 
respect, is forced to the contrived conclusion that the one work contained two 
parts corresponding to, presumably, the dxoAoyia and the кефололо, even 


180 Ebed-Jesu, Catalogus 7: KÓptoc' InnóAvtoc uápruc кой &ríokonoc Éypowe В.ВМоу 
лері оікоуоџіос кої Épymveiav Aav À. TOD щкро% Koi Zovodvvag Kal кефболола кото. 
Toiov кой блолоүіау Олёр TG ANOKOADYERG Kal tod ebaryyellov 'Ioàvvou tod 
олостоЛох Kal ELAYYEALOTOD. Translation into Greek from Syriac in Lightfoot (1890) Part I 
vol. II p. 350. 

181 See footnote 72. 

182 On the subject of the Capita and the Apologia he says: .. “l'hypothèse tout à fait in- 
vraisemblable qu'on possédait sous le nom d' Hippolyte deux traités pareils sur le méme sujet, 
on doit admettre que les deux indications fournies par Ebed-Jesu se rapportent l'une et l'autre à 
l'ouvrage lu par Denys." (Nautin (1953) p. 146) cf. V. Loi, L'identità letteraria di Ippolito di 
Roma, in St.Eph.Aug. 13 (1977), p. 72-73, who accepts this work as that of Hippolytus, but 
considers the corpus to be the product of two different authors of the same name. 
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though there is no evidence for the former as it is claimed only the latter is 
quoted from by Barsalibi.!®3 

Nautin and Richard are, however, I believe, mistaken is in maintaining 
that the кефоЛола. can be an alternative title. It is arguably a legendary, lit- 
erary gloss upon the dialogue between Hippolytus and Gaius in Barsalibi. 
We have already drawn attention to the dependence of Barsalibi on Eusebius, 
and the way in which he appears to create an alternative Hippolytus Romanus 
to the Hippolytus Bosrae that he read there. It is arguable that the kepara, 
a Work mentioned by no other writer, is in fact a title produced by a kind of 
legendary creation of literary products that we have generally observed to 
have been the case. 

I have already mentioned that Barsalibi cannot have made reference to a 
work on the Apocalypse that included a defence of the Fourth Gospel since 
he has no citations of Gaius on the Gospel itself. Barsalibi concluded that 
such a refutation must also have been made by Hippolytus probably due to 
Epiphanius’ account of the "AAoyot which we have argued assembles mate- 
rial from different sources in order to construct a heresy. At all events 
Barsalibi has moved too easily from (i) a written document that simply 
records a dialogue between the two character of Hippolytus and Gaius 
(Apparuit vir, nomine Gaius, qui asserebat... Et contra hunc Gaium surrexit 
beatus Hippolytus) to (ii) the claim that Hippolytus the character must have 
written the account of the dialogue in which his name appears (Hippolytus 
Romanus dixit: Apparuit vir. ..etc.). 

Ebed-Jesus has therefore followed the secondary sources, including 
Barsalibi's Commentary, and hypothesized from the citations of Hippolytus 
against Gaius the existence of a book written, according to Barsalibi's hy- 
pothesis too, by Hippolytus who is also one of the characters. He has in ad- 


183 M. Richard, Les difficultés d'une édition des oeuvres de s. Hippolyte, in Studia Patristica 
XII Part 1 (Texte und Untersuchungen115) (Berlin 1975), p. 68-69: “Il a constaté que les 
emprunts de Denys à Hippolyte étaient beaucoup plus nombreux que ne l'avait pensé Gwynn, 
que, d'autre part, ni ces emprunts, ni les allusions d' André de Césarée, ni les fragments de la 
chaine arabe, ne permettaient de conclure à l'existence d'un commentaire d' Hippolyte sur 
l’ Apocalypse distinct de son Apologie de 1’ Apocalypse et de l'Evangile de S. Jean, écrite contre 
Gaius. A la suite de M. P. Nautin, il explique la distinction faite par Ebed Jesus entre cette 
Apologie et les chapitres contre Gaius par une interprétation erronée du commentaire de Denys. 
On pourrait aussi penser que l' Apologie était divisée en deux livres, dont le premier était plus 
directement dirigé contre Gaius." But the quotations from Hippolytus cited by Andreas of 
Caesarea (C. A.D. 500) In Apocalypsem are (i) Apoc. 13, 1 where it is recorded simply amongst 
others Hippolytus equates the beast with the Antichrist (toic бё біос, Me008i9 кої 
InnoADt® кої ETEPOLG, EIG AYTOV tÓv 'AvTLypLOTtOV TÒ л ору 0nptov Eel Amr tot); (ii) 
13,18 which simply gives the name of the beast as Lateinos (ka InnóAvtov: ‚ Aateivog); and 
(iit) 17, 10 which interprets the seven kings as seven ages (1006 бё Om TOV ENTO Bau éov 
nEGÖVTOG TEVTE Dau eic, Ó накар1ос ‘InnoAvtos, o dva tOUtOU EA. Bev av TOUS 

EV NEVTE, TOPO TNKEVAL, TOV ó d EKTOV, EGTAVON' Ev o EWPOKEV Ó ATOOTOAOG; TOV ёё 
EBSOLOV, TOV ETA tà с ETN, HATO реу EAmAvaevan, È EPXÖNE vov бё, OALYov Sei peivat). In 
none of these quotations is there any allusion to an бло ер for apostlic authorship so that 
testimony to the Part II of the work allegedly cited by Barsalibi remains ellusive. At all events 
the attribution of (1) to Hippolytus specifically is problematic because he does not directly 
equate the beast with Antichrist, see 3C 8.1. 
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dition purely hypothesized a second treatise which defended the authorship 
of both Apocalypse and gospel, which he saw to be different from the 
citations. Cerinthus is not mentioned by Barsalibi nor his opinions, yet in this 
putative other work Hippolytus demonstravit aliam esse doctrinam Iohannis 
in Evangelio et in Apocalypsi, et aliam Cerinthi. There is no such point-by- 
point doctrinal comparison in the Hippolytus/ Gaius citations. 

It is important to recall that the title tà олёр tod Kata Icdvvnv ebay- 
YEALOD кой KTOKAADWERG occurs only on the Statue, and it would be idle to 
claim that Ebed-Jesu, a Syrian, could have read this title on its plinth at the 
cult-centre on the via Tiburtina by the thirteenth century surely already 
rovinata dall' eretici. The Statue itself could not in such a condition in Rome 
have been the source for the title of the work in the East. But it is also un- 
likely that a work of this title was available in the 14th century, when in no 
catalogue is it ever mentioned besides in that on the plinth of the third cen- 
tury Statue. 

Furthermore, Ebed-Jesu's title does not correspond precisely with that on 
the Statue. Although the ancient convention was not to fix titles accurately 
and cite works variously, nevertheless there is I believe a sufficient 
difference of meaning between Ebed-Jesu's title and that of the Statue to give 
grounds for doubting their equivalence. If Ebed-Jesu had read this title on the 
Statue, or learned of it from the fourteenth century pilgrims who were his 
contemporaries, then his interpretation of the word oën in the title by the 
addition of the word anoAoyla would not have been entirely accurate. 
Though Lightfoot, for example, on the basis of De Rossi's original 
transcription of the title as beginning rép had regarded one meaning of this 
preposition as corroborating Ebed-Jesu's version of the title, Guarducci has 
detected a [1]& before the rèp that means that àxoAoyta was not part of the 
original title.'84 Furthermore [t]& олёр tod Kata’ Iodvvnv edayyEeAion... K.T.A. 
is of wider scope than the more definite GxoAoyta and means rather “matters 
concerning the Gospel according to John... etc.” We have seen for example 
that the Johannine dating of the Crucifixion on Passover Day to have been 
critical for the community that owned the Statue (2A 2.4). 

We have already seen that the Hippolytan community, as witnessed by 
C.N., was involved in depriving the Monarchians of their Johannine proof 
texts with the aid of the imposition of an emanation doctrine upon the Adyoc- 
Christology. There were wider problems for the acceptance of the Fourth 
Gospel than simply its Montanist associations, shared with the Apocalypse, 
and a dispute about authorship (2A 2.5). Ebed-Jesus calls the work an 
anoAoyla not because he had read it, but because he hypothesized the 
existence of such a work from the introduction to Barsalibi’s Commentary, 
which he saw was at variance with the cited Hippolytus/Gaius dialogue. That 


184 Lightfoot (1890) 1,II p. 394. 
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dialogue, which contained no reference to objections to the Fourth Gospel 
nor to Cerinthus, he called the кефблола katà l'atov. The hypothesized other 
document to which Barsalibi allegedly referred he called the &noAoyio. 

There is, moreover, another reason why it would not have been the title 
read on the plinth of the Statue but Barsalibi's Commentary itself which was 
responsible for an hypothesised title appearing in Ebed-Jesu's Catalogue. 
Ebed-Jesu begins with the Apocalypse itself (anoAoyia vrep тїс 
GXOKOAUDWEOG.. к.т.А.) and then adds the Gospel (xoà тоб evayyediov 

‘Im@avvov) but the Statue mentions the Gospel first ( [t]à bxép tod Kate 

"Iwovvnv evayyeAtov xoi AnoKaAdweoc). If it had been the title on the Statue 
that had occasioned the addition of dxoAoyia, despite the то before ®лёр, 
then the one would have preceded the other. Ebed-Jesu puts the Apocalypse 
first because he has not seen the title on the Statue but has read Barsalibi's 
Commentary where the defence of the Apocalypse is given alone. 

Thus Ebed-Jesu is heir to the tradition of Epiphanius that succeeded in 
uniting a disparate group of objectors and objections into a composite heresy 
called the”AAoyoı. That tradition was later to combine Gaius’ objections to 
Cerinthus' visions recorded in Eusebius with those of other groups who at- 
tacked both the Apocalypse and the Gospel more directly, and whom 
Dionysius of Alexandria originally addressed. Thus the ascription of the 
work by Ebed-Jesus to Hippolytus was not on the basis of any manuscripts in 
his possession, but the result of a conjectural naming of an anonymous work 
in the case of Barsalibi’s citations themselves, which record the names of 
characters in a dialogue and not necessarily the name of the author of the 
dialogue itself. Both titles, which we have argued to be intended to be 
different works, were found in no other catalogue before that of Ebed-Jesu. 

Thus Nautin's problem on this count that (i) the xeoóAo1a were the 
anoAoyia, and were also a work of Hippolytus, and that therefore (ii) 
Hippolytus was associated with one and therefore probably all of works 
listed on the Statue is thereby dissipated. Ebed-Jesu has simply assumed that 
one character in the Hippolytus/Gaius dialogue recorded by Barsalibi is the 
author himself, and from the introduction to his Commentary simply 
extrapolated the existence of a further work which he hypothesised as an 
amoAoyia for the Apocalypse which included the Gospel in addition. He may 
have been reinforced in his belief in the existence of such a work, in addition 
to Barsalibi’s introduction, to Epiphanius’ account of the "AAoyot which had 
already harmonized and synthesized different criticisms of the Johannine 
Literature into a composite, manufactured heresy. 

Granted however that the axoAoyia and кефалола were different works, 
and granted that he hypothesized the former from Barsalibi alone, could not 
the latter have survived over one thousand years and be equivalent to the title 
frequently cited as De Apocalypsi that first appears on Jerome's list? This, as 
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we have seen, was Prigent’s position when he rejected the Arabic and Syriac 
citations as testifying to a separate work De Apocalypsi, but tried instead to 
find a testimony to the кефалола in those fragments instead (ЗС 4-4.5). If 
this could be done, then indeed the dissipated hermeneutic attested by 
Epiphanius could be given a definite Hippolytan attribution via this work. 
Thus my case for a legendary composition of items from that hermeneutic 
first into the heresy of the " AXoyot and then by Barsalibi or his predecessors 
into a specifically Hippolytan composition could be undermined. Let us look 
at one further putative citation of the кефолола as De Apocalypsi during the 
alleged one thousand years' gap in the Chronographia of Georgius 
Syncellus. 


ЗС 7. кефалола as the De Apocalypsi of George Syncellus 


Jerome mentions De Apocalypsi along with De Daniele and De Antichristo 
in De Vir. Ill. 61. We cannot therefore equate De Apocalypsi with Ant. be- 
cause of the large number of quotations from the former in the latter. When 
therefore Georgius Syncellus (A.D. 792) refers to a work eie tùv èv Потро 
тоб HeoAöyov AnokdAvyıv in his Chronographia,!®> he cannot without 
further evidence be simply held to refer to Ant. simply because he does not 
mention this work. Cannot therefore the one thousand year gap between 
Barsalibi and the origins of the corpus Hippolytanum be closed by 
postulating the identity between the De Apocalypsi of Jerome (4th century) 
with the eig trjv Ev Потро)... KA of Syncellus (8th century) and the Ke- 
фалоло of Barsalibi (12th century) and Ebed-Jesus (14th century)? The xe- 
фалоло: could then be held to be cited on the Statue, if not as tà un. K.T.A. 
for the reasons that I gave (ЗС 6), then under the comprehensive обой ғіс 
тасос TAG үрафос. 

If the assertion of Cerinthian authorship and the attack оп the Fourth 
Gospel was Barsalibi’s dubious inference, and the Hippolytus/Gaius citations 
were the product of two characters in a dialogue imposed on a text that was 
originally quite general, could not that text have been Hippolytus’ De 
Apocalypsi? His opponents in that text would have been quite general ones 
like those of Epiphanius’ "AAoyoı, although we have already argued that the 
actual text of Barsalibi’s citations are not reflected in Epiphanius beyond a 
shared, general hermeneutic tradition so that Epiphanius is not himself a di- 
rect witness to the De Apocalypsi. 


185 Georgius Syncellus, Ecloga Chronographia, 674: "InnöAvtog iepóg d1Aöcodog 
ETLOKOTNOG IIóptov tod Kata тту ` Рорту сфӧёра ÖLANPENES тубт EV тїї KATO Xprotòy 
prrocodig, TAELOTA WOXOPEAT] OVVTATTOV Олоруцџота. & TE yàp Uv ёбатрероу кол 
еіс tà ретй тђу ёботрероу, eio NOAAG te t&v профптбу, ралото IeGexu кой Aavınd 
TOV peyadov, ETL pv gie ta бсрата кой eis GA. rovtoiog NALALÒG Kal VERS үрофӣс, 
EV OLG кої gie tiv £v Hate TOU BEOASYOU ONOKGADYLY, TOG Моркіоуа кой TOG 
Aoındg ойрёоє1с, кої TOV EEKOLOEKOETNPLKOV TOD TUOKU Kavova téðeto TEPLYPOYOG 
els TO о Eros AAgEdvbpov tod Moppatac tovtov.. 
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But in order to discover the true character of the work to which Syncellus 
made reference we need to go to Georgius Hamartolus (c. A.D. 810) where 
he cites a treatise of ó 0ciog' InndAvtoOc Рортс лері tod ктроүротос кой тўс 
TEAELWOLG t&v &nootóAov. Syncellus’ title cic t')v Ev Потро tod Өєолбүох 
àxokóAvoytv is reflected in the phrase: ‘Iwavvye... £&opío0n Ev Потро іп 
Hamartolus.!8¢ But it is clear from Hamartolus’ passage that the reference is 
to pseudo Hippolytus, De Duodecim Apostolis.'®’ It may therefore be that 
Syncellus derived the existence of De Apocalypsi from Jerome’s reference 
combined with the description of John in the latter work. Nicephorus 
Callistus may owe the лері блокоћоуғос of his own list to such a ѕошсе.!88 
And at this point our discussion makes contact with the undisputed fact of 
the popularity of Hippolytus' name in connection with the pseudepigrapha of 
the Eastern Church from at least the seventh century onwards. 

Were we to accept the genuineness of the Hippolytus/Gaius dialogue 
(Ebed-Jesu's kedaAaıa.) in Barsalibi's Commentary, we would have also to 
accept that this work, neither identical with the [t]& олер tod Kata Imdvvnv 
EVAYYEALOD кол anoKaAvDYWeus of the Statue nor with the De Apocalypsi of 
Syncellus and later writers, had survived unmentioned until the twelfth 
century. We gave grounds against the view that Epiphanius had in fact cited 
from that work. In the light of these grounds, we are justified in allowing the 
earlier analysis of the text of Eusebius to stand, in the light of which Gaius 
directly attributed neither the Apocalypse nor the Fourth Gospel to Cerinthus. 
We have with justification refused to be impeded by the evidence of a late 
literary myth whose development we have traced from Epiphanius onwards, 
which was so contrary to the whole texture of the analysis of the earlier 
evidence and that would require the distortion of such evidence. 

Let us now ask finally whether the pseudepigraphic dialogue between 
Hippolytus and Gaius that Barsalibi used was before him in written form al- 
ready created by his predecessors, or whether Barsalibi himself had simply 
created a pseudonymous dialogue. His introduction would suggest that he 
already had before him the names of ‘Hippolytus’ and ‘Gaius’ in dialogue in 
the text before him. In consequence we can now develop in finer detail our 


186 Georgius Hamartolus, Chronicon 3, 134: od phy бё GAAG кой ó Өєїос ‘InndAvtOSG 
‘Pans nepi тоб knpúypatoç xoi тўс TEAELWGERG TOV drxootóAov бає&1фу Eon: ' Iodvvno 
[бё] 6 oëeié0c IaxadBov ктроссоу £v тў’ Асіс тӧу Adyov Tod EdayyeAtod £&optoOn £v 
I&u тїї vico pg Aopetiavod Bascos Рортс, к@кеїӨєу naAıv eic" Egeoov ёк TG 
kopias ауокАтӨєїс oro Nepßä Koi tò кат avtov EvayyEALOV ovyypayapevoc, ёуба 
кої tv &mxokdAvyiv Oeaodpevos éteAeótnoe, où то Aetyavov бтүтт\Өёу ody eupëfn. 
(Lightfoot (1890) 1, II p. 347; Migne Р.С. CX p. 521). 

87 Hippolytus, De Duodecim Apostolis : ' lwdvvys бё Ev ' Асї@ nó Aopetiavod tod 
Paciréws #борісӨє\с £v Патро тї vijoo, £v f) кой TÒ EvayyéAroy Ovveypayato кой TTV 
блокайдлулу ёдейсато, Ext Tpoiavod ёкоцитӨт £v 'Ефёсо` ov то Aetyavov Intndev 
оҳ єөрёӨтү. (Р.С. X, 951-954; Achelis (1987) ‚ ‚ 

88 Nicephorus Callistus, H.E. 4,31 mentions лері GnoKoAvyeus with eic tov Aavın\ and 
лєрї тўс rapovotag TOD бутурістох but no кєф@Аоло. 
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case against the authenticity of that dialogue, whose authorship Barsalibi 
confused with one of its characters. 


3C 8. Barsalibi and Pseudo-Hippolytan constructions 


That Hippolytus was the author of the dialogue in which he was a character 
we have seen to have been at least questionable (3C 3). Barsalibi 
undoubtedly wished to make Hippolytus the author, which is why he 
introduces his quotation with Hippolytus Romanus dixit, even though he 
makes Hippolytus thereby refer to himself quite unnaturally when he goes on 
to say contra hunc Caium surrexit beatus Hippolytus. Caesar as author of the 
Bellum Gallicum may have referred to himself in the third person, but even 
he had not the arrogance to claim sainthood for himself as we must suppose 
beatus Hippolytus to have done were he the author as well as the leading 
character. 

Barsalibi, as we have seen, did not associate Hippolytus of [sic] Bosrae 
(Bostra), whom he mentions in the context of the works on the Johannine 
corpus cited from him and others (Irenaeus, Dionysius of Alexandria etc.) by 
Eusebius and others. By contrast he quotes Hippolytus Romanus apparently 
quoting himself in saintly proportions. Undoubtedly the Gaius of his first 
quotation, qui asserebat Evangelium non esse Iohannis, nec Apocalypsim, 
sed Cerinthi haeretici ea esse, was the Gaius of Eusebius who, though not 
accused of attributing the Apocalypse itself to Cerinthus, was associated in 
the literary tradition by Barsalibi with those who did, in particular the 

"AXoyot to whom as a group Epiphanius contrives to assign such a composite 
opinion. But Barsalibi emerges at the end of the production of such a literary 
legend in which the diversity of attacks on the Johannine Literature, some of 
which only contained the association with Cerinthus are first reduced by 
Epiphanius to the views of a particular group, the AAoyoı, for whom he 
constructs a heresy, and then the amorphous group is finally by Barsalibi 
given a leader, namely Gaius who in Eusebius attacked Cerinthus' personal 
visions, and not the Apocalypse itself as did the nameless opponents of 
Dionysius of Alexandria. 

We have furthermore argued, however, following Gwynn, that Barsalibi's 
literary legend in his preface does not correspond with the citations from 
Gaius in the dialogue since neither Cerinthus nor the Fourth Gospel are men- 
tioned there. I therefore propose to treat the Hippolytus/Gaius citations that 
follow in the text quite differently from the literary legend of the preface. I 
would in the case of these citations wish to follow Lightfoot's modification 
of his original thesis to suggest that ‘Gaius’ could have been a fictitious 
name in a dialogue for a speaker that could have represented the views of the 
historic Gaius, or could simply have been a title for ‘everyman’ in view of its 
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common use as a Roman praenomen, and its counterpart here to the fictit- 
ious Hippolytus Romanus as opposed to the historical Hippolytus Bosrae.19? 


3C 8.1. Barsalibi's ‘Gaius’ asa reference to ‘everyman’ 

The understanding of ‘Gaius’ as ‘everyman’ is consistent with the objections 
to the specific passages of the Apocalypse as quoted, which are naive often in 
the extreme. Indeed it was this feature of them that lead Gwynn to conclude 
that: 


The passages as they stand in Barsalibi's Commentary are, probably, not actual 
excerpts from the ‘Heads’; they have the air rather of brief summaries of the 
arguments on either side: those of Gaius (whom it will be observed Barsalibi 
brands as a ‘heretic’) being stated in the barest possible form, whilst those of 
Hippolytus are given in more detail, yet highly compressed.! 


Thus even Gwynn, who accepted the authenticity of all the citations except 
the one that occurs in Barsalibi's preface, nevertheless did not believe that 
those citations were direct quotations but rather summaries "stated in the 
barest possible form" or otherwise "highly compressed." 

In this belief, Gwynn was undoubtedly strengthened by Ebed-Jesus's title 
for this summary work, the кефблоло кото l'otov. But we have argued that 
this title was an inference from Barsalibi's Commentary itself, and not an 
independent attestation for the existence of such a document. Furthermore, 
our analysis of the Hippolytus/Gaius citations has revealed that what Gwynn 
alleged to be a summary or compression was in fact comparable with a gen- 
eral tradition of hermeneutic on the Apocalypse, which Epiphanius puts into 
the mouths of his amorphous " AAoyot, even though substantive points of that 
hermeneutic do not sufficiently coincide between Barsalibi and Epiphanius 
as to arouse confidence that they come from a single author whom only 
Barsalibi names as 'Gaius.' 

It is not therefore a summary by Barsalibi or someone else with which we 
are dealing here but a general hermeneutic tradition on the Apocalypse. It is 
with that general hermeneutic tradition, therefore, that we should compare 


189 Lightfoot (1890) Part 1 Vol. II, p. 377-388. Lightfoot, originally embarrassed by the 
phenomenon mentioned above of works whose author was in some cases unknown, and in 
others ascribed to Gaius (or even Josephus), and wishing to include such works in the 
Hippolytan corpus, proposed that Hippolytus' praenomen had in fact been "Gaius" and the 
separation of authorship had arisen as it were through the separation of the two names. See also 
J.B. Lightfoot, Gaius or Hippolytus? in Journal of Philology, 1 (1868), p. 98-112. Schwartz 
emphasised unfairly, I believe, this embarrassment in view of the problems that I have shown 
above, in Schwartz (1904) p. 43-44: "Es zwar seiner Zeit Lightfoot nicht zu verárgern wenn er 
auch den Dialog Hippolyt zuschrieb und Gaius für einen fingirten Namen erklärte: diese 
einfache Lösung des Räthsels ist durch die Bruchstücke der Ked Ama xatà Toatov un- 
móglich gemacht. Aber dass der Gaius des Dialogs und der von Hippolyt bekamfte ‘Aloger’ 
Gaius bald identisch, bald verschieden zu sein scheinen, hängt in irgend einer, nicht mehr völlig 
aufzuklürenden Weise mit der Uebertragung eines Teils der hippolyteischen Schriften auf Gaius 
zusammen." 

190 Gwynn (1888) p. 404-405. 
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the citations placed in the mouth of ‘Hippolytus’ or ‘Gaius’ in Barsalibi’s 
dialogue. Barsalibi is arguably dramatizing that tradition in terms of a 
dialogue between his characters, ‘Hippolytus’ on the one hand, and ‘Gaius’ 
or ‘everyman’ on the other. Even if the character of Gaius as ‘everyman’ 
takes on in Barsalibi's mind a modicum of historical colouring for that 
dramatic presentation, that colouring is hardly very accurate. It is as large a 
misreading of Eusebius (Н.Е. II, 25,6-7; VI, 19, 3) as making the historical 
Gaius олреткос as it is to accuse him of equating Cerinthus’ vision (Н.Е. III, 
28,1-2) with the Apocalypse itself, for reasons that we have seen. Such a 
pseudepigraphic use of the name of Hippolytus in the East is quite well 
documented, as we shall now see. 


3C 8.2. Hippolytan Eastern pseudepigrapha 

That Hippolytus was used as a character in such a dialogue in the East by 
Barsalibi should not strike us as surprising. Hippolytus’ name was used there 
to create a number of pseudonymous works, amongst which were Kata 
Bripwvog koi" Н№кос and лері ts ovvtEeAetac тоб kóopov and the Jn Sancta 
Theophania.!?! The former represents a rough parallel with Barsalibi’s dia- 
logue since it consists of a number of extracts allegedly from Hippolytus 
directed against a heresy. Katc& Brjpovog is found as part of a florilegium en- 
titled Doctrina Patrum, whose original dates from c. A.D. 650, and is pre- 
served in a Latin translation of Anastasius Bibliothecarius. 

Simonetti has argued that the original collection, anti-Monothelite in 
character, was made by Theodosius of Gangra. This collection contained a 
letter of Anastasius Apocrisarius, with which he enclosed “eight testimonies 
of St. Hippolytus, bishop of Portus of Rome and martyr of God Christ,” and 
which forms a separate section of the collection. These eight testimonies are 
therefore the Kata Bripovoc, but which Simonetti has convincingly demort- 
strated that the Apocrisarius composed himself.!?? Thus a series of extracts 
composed with a polemical purpose were pseudepigraphically assigned to 
Hippolytus. 

A second example of such Hippolytan pseudepigrapha is to be found in 
the edition of the Arabic Pentateuch with commentaries by the Fathers found 
in ms. Hutling 84 and ms. Bodleian NE c.33 and printed in Fabricus' edition 
of Hippolytus’ works.!?? Here citations are given introduced by dixit 


191 PG. X col. 829-852 and 903-952 and Achelis (1897) p. 255-263. For the identification of 
the author of the latter as Leontius of Constantinople (6th cent.) see S.J. Voicu, Pseudoippolito 
in Sancta Theophania e Leonzio di Constantinopoli, in StEphAug 30 (1989), p. 137-146. 

19? M, Simonetti, Un falso Ippolito nella polemica monotelita, in Vetera Christianorum 24, 
(1987), р. 113-146, е$р. р. 114-121. 

193 J.A.S. Fabricius, Hippolyti Opera non antea collecta, (Hamburg: Christian Liebezeit 
1716). ——, Hippolyti, Episcopi et Martyris, quae superant opera. et fragmenta, (Hamburg: 
Christian Liebezeit 1716); Migne P.G. X, 701-712; Achelis (1897) p. 86-119. See also H. 
Coxe, Catalogi codicum manuscriptorum bibliothecae Bodleianae, pars prima, (Oxford: U. P. 
1853) col. 369-372. 
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Hippolytus expositor Targumista (Sect. II-III), or dixit Hippolytus expositor 
Syrus Targum (Sect. IV) or dixit Hippolytus, expositor Targum et Dominus 
meus Jacobus Rohaviensis (Sect. V). As Lumper originally pointed out, it is 
strange that Hippolytus is not called episcopus or martyr when Athanasius is 
introduced as patriarcha Alexandrinus, Basil is episcopus Caesareae, or 
Epiphanius as episcopus Cypri etc.!?^ His explanation was that this was the 
means by which the writer sought, albeit by some very crude interpretations, 
to honour the true Hippolytus whose genuine works made him renowned as a 
Biblical commentator.! At all events we have a parallel in dixit Hippolytus 
expositor Syrus with dixit Hippolytus Romanus by contrast with Hippolytus 
Bosrae in Barsalibi's preface. 

It could nevertheless be argued that each of these pseudonymous works 
have good internal grounds for denying Hippolytan authorship which go be- 
yond mere external suspicion. Let us now therefore look at certain critical 
features of the internal content of the Hippolytus/Gaius dialogue with com- 
mentaries extant under the name of Hippolytus such as Dan. or Ant. 


3C 9. The Hippolytus/Gaius dialogue: The internal evidence 


We will find that there are two critical differences, namely (1) a lack of sub- 
stantive exegetical agreement on the interpretation of the prophecy of the 
Antichrist and (ii) a Christological concern in such commentaries not to be 
found in the Barsalibi citations. The alleged Hippolytus-citations of Bar- 
salibi, though wearing the general literary form of a common hermeneutic, 
lack the specific features of Dan. or Ant. This is the first internal feature that 
suggests that Barsalibi has no individual author for what he places into the 
mouth of the Hippolytus-figure in his dialogue. 


ЗС 9.1. Apoc. 77,2 and Ant. 28 and 47 

The citation of Apoc. 11,2 (3C 5.8) claimed that Hippolytus connected the 
pollutio desolationis (Mt. 24,15) in Dan. with the Antichrist (de fine et 
Antichristo), whereas Barsalibi's own interpretation is that it is the “little 
horn" of Dan. 7, 8; 20-21 that is to be identified with Antichrist. As such 
Barsalibi is following the author of Ant. 28 and 47 and expressing his views 
as his own.!% It may be plausibly suggested, therefore, that Barsalibi regards 
himself as following Hippolytus Bosrae, whose works the catalogues of 
Eusebius and Jerome were believed by him to record, rather than the 


194 G. Lumper, De Vita et Scriptis Sancti Hippolyti, in P.G. X, 345-346. 

195 lbid. 345, para III: "Accedit Hippolyti huius Targumistae interpretationes sapere 
plerumque rabbinorum ineptias, indignas plane tanto Patre, quantus fuisse perhibetur in sacris 
litteris EE explanandis verus Hippolytus.” 

© Hippolytus Ant. 28: . . TÒ 5EKO KEPATO, TOL HEAAOVTO EGEGOAL’ кёрас ETEPOV HIKpOV 
àvapvópevov, Ò Ev осот01с ' Аутіхріотос... Idem. 47: TO Onpiov TO avaßaivov ёк тўс 
à оссо то1Т|сЕ1 pet ATSV полено“, кой VIKÝOEL QUTOVG, кої блоктемєї avtods да 
то un ӨёАгту adtovds SdEav dSovval TH “AVTLYPLOTH. tovtéoti, TO GAVAOVEV LLLKPOV 
KEPOC. 
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Hippolytus Romanus that is the figure in his dialogue, which would indicate 
that they were separate figures in his eyes. As we have already noted, 
Andreas of Caesarea at one point (on Apoc. 13,1) attributes the view to 
Hippolytus that the beast is to be equated with Antichrist, but he may have 
confused Hippolytus with the other writers that he mentions with him as 
being collectively of this opinion (toig бё 0үіо1с, Meðoðiw кой ' Іллоћотоф кой 
étépoic). 197 


3C 9.2. Hippolytan corpus: Christology and eschatology 

Prescinding from our discussion in Chapter 4 on the internal arguments for 
the integrity or otherwise of the Hippolytan corpus, we may agree with 
Simonetti that whether of identical authorship or not, a distinctive feature of 
both the Ant. and the Dan. is the use of apocalyptic exegesis to make 
Christological points.!?5 

As Simonetti points out, the Aóyoc-Christology of C.N. 15 was funda- 
mentally different from that of Justin and Irenaeus. In the case of the latter 
two authors, the Aóyog was God's son before the incarnation in a kind of 
Philonic, analogical sense. But Hippolytus insists to the contrary that the 
Aóyoc cannot be God's Son apart from the incarnation.!?? Thus he was able 
to distinguish between the Adyoc as second God of the Monarchian critique, 
and the Adyoc as merely a phased projection of the Father as they held. The 
Aöyog becomes God's Son therefore prospectively, in view of the incarn- 
ation, but not perfectly. 

It was certain Old Testament, exegetical cruces that led Hippolytus to this 
conclusion, combined with the Christology of the Aóyoc @соркос on which 
that exegesis was premised. The preface to the Ant. speaks of the nakapıoı 
профӯтол... TPOOPWVTEG DO. TLOTEWS TA TOD AGYOD poop. The description 
which follows regards the Adyoc as a personal force actively revealing in 
mystery the things to come. The Aöyog is the plectrum which moves them 
like strings to a lyre to announce the future.200 

Although the Aóyoc can be called “of old" (náa) the “servant of God” (6 
тоб Өғоб лойс), he does not, before the incarnation, join us together as the 
“perfect man” (eig éva téAetov &vOponov) that we desire to Бе.20! But the 


197 See footnote 144 . 

198 M. Simonetti, Prospettive Escatologiche della Cristologia di Ippolito, in La Cristologia 
nei Padri della Chiesa (Accademia Cardinale Bessaronis: Rome 1979), p. 85-101. 

199 Simonetti (1979) p. 87: “... l'interesse d’Ippolito è rivolto in modo tutto particolare all’ 
economia dell’incarnazione e della redenzione: a differenza di Giustino e d’Ireneo, che avevano 
definito come Figlio di Dio il Logos, in quanto tale, anche prima dell'incarnazione, in Noet. 15 
Ippolito chiarisce che il Logos é definito Figlio da Rom. 8, 3-4 in vista della futura incarnazione, 
in quanto privo di carne e in se stesso il Logos non era figlio perfetto di Dio e si & manifestato 
tale soltano quando ha rivestito la carne umana." 

‚ 200 Ant. 2: ... Éyovteg Ev ёоотоїс del tov Adyov dc nAf(ktpov, St’ od xwoüpevot 
Ge kor тобто... 

Ibid. 3: бло б nádor toic рокоріос лрофўтолс GneKdAvYEV © тоб Өєоб Aóyoc, 
убу а0тос TAAL ó тоб 0200 тойс, © т@Лол реу Aóyoc бу, vovit ёё кой буӨролос̧ Öl иб 
EV KOOL фоуероӨєіс̧... EIG үйр о тоб Geo тойс, бї oÙ кой ўреїс тохбутес тђу Št TOD 
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selfsame Aóyoc-noic that moves as with a plectrum the vocal cords of the 
prophets, weaves as the Абүос-@соркос the robe of his flesh in the Virgin's 
womb so as to “blend the corruptible with incorruption (itas TH @фӨ@&рто TO 
фӨортӧу)... and save our lost humanity ( соот тӧу &noAXónevov йуӨро- 
rov).”202 There is thus a clear relation in the author's mind between the tà 
109 ростўро of Daniel (as re-expressed also in the Johannine Apocalypse) 
regarding the future, and the pvotńpia оїкоуошос of the pre-existent Aóyoc- 
пойс-дсоркос and his prospective incarnation. Indeed, as Simonetti per- 
ceptively pointed out, it is only within such a Christological perspective that 
the anti-Christology becomes possible in terms of which the full-blown des- 
cription of a personal future Antichrist can be delineated.?0? 

Similarly the vision in Dan. 10,2-21 of the angel Gabriel is interpreted as 
referring to an GnoKGAvYLV росттпріох concerning the Aöyog and tò реЛАоУ 
anoßrfivan öl o0100. The appearance beside the Tigris, napa tòv notayòv TOV 
péyav is interpreted as prefiguring the appearance beside the Jordan, for the 
Aóyog-noüic must appear “where he was destined to forgive sins."?0^ The 
Opaz with which he is girded represents, when the word is translated into 
Greek, pure gold. This in turn represents the perfect body which the Adyoc 
joined to himself. The Tharsis of which Gabriel's body was composed 
indicated the difficulty of understanding mystically the prophet's word about 
the future іпсагпайоп.205 Thus for the Dan. as the Ant. the interpretation of 
the apocalyptic mystery was inseparable from the interpretation of the 
Christological mystery of the incarnation. 

The absence of any such Christological dimension to the mystery of apoc- 
alyptic interpretation in the Hippolytus/Gaius dialogue is extremely suspi- 
cious, and constitutes as significant a discrepancy as the interpretation of the 
Antichrist passages discussed in 3C 8.2. We have seen that, following 
Simonetti, this figure for the genuine Hippolytus of Ant. was produced by a 


&yloo TVEDUATOS &voyévvnot, EIG EVO TEAELOV кої £xovpávtov йуӨролоу OL TAVTEG 
Katavrican EIOLÉuUOOUEN. 

202 Ibid. 4: ётє1бї\ yàp 6 Aóyoc тоб 0£00 &icapkoc dv ёуєбосото тђу бүісу сбрка ёк 
tis &ytag rap0évov, WS VULLOLOS ILATLOV a кд EV TH OTAVPLKG TAGEL, лос 
OVVKEPAOAS TO Өутүтбу Т\нбу oua tH ёоотоб Svvdper, xoi рібас tÒ фбартбу TH 
афдбрто кой tò асӨєуђс TH 1суорф, сост TOV GNOAADPEVOV йуӨролоу 

203 Especially Ant. 6 cf. Simonetti (1978) р. 99: “Non ё percid esagerato affermare che 
l'Anticristo é stato concepito da Ippolito come la proiezione negativa ma fedelissima di Cristo; e 
proprio la complementarietà dei due personaggi caratterizza in senso fondamentalmente 
cristologico anche questo punto dell'escatologia del nostro autore." 

204 Dan. IV, 36,3: ... ebXöuevog TH Beğ t бут, @толт@у пар adtod dnoKdAvyty 
ростпріоу. кої IN eioakoUcag ó лотђр оалестеАєу Adyov 1ÖLOV, EVÖELKVÜHEVOG TO 
WEAAOV Anoßrfivan dt ato): xoà HN £yéveto napa TOV TOTALOV TOV HEYAV’ Ede yàp exei 
TOV тойбо. SEikvUGOAL, бло? кол duaptiaç офієуол £eAAev. 

205 Ibid. IV, 37, 1-3: tò бё dà, Kabapdv onpaiver, ёк тїс `єВроїбос eis thy 

“EAANVISA ретотӨёреуоу` кодарӣу OV nepieGoop£voc тєрї тђу осф®у бутуу” NAVTAG 
Op Tips TiueAAev ó Aóyoc, nepi TO ёаото? обро тїї dia aydrn. ФС Cavnv сфіүбас, 
Молу TO yàp сбџо TEAELIOV о0тоб Tv... Ө«рсеїс ёё Soumvedero А1010лєс: то yàp 
босєліүуоотоу о0тоб "ën ó npopńtns лрокаттүүғАғу, 0с HEAATIGEL © Абүос 
ёусаркос̧ £v KÖGH@ фоуғіс SVayVMOTOS ёсєсӨод NOAACIG. 
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kind of anti-Christological exegesis that mirrored his Christological exegesis 
of apocalyptic material. Apocalyptic was a personal confrontation with the 
ASyoc-GoapKiKkoc, not as completely (xéAevoc) personal, but sufficiently 
personal as to be called тойс. This Aöyog Christology would have been even 
more serviceable as linking the defence of the Johannine authorship of the 
Apocalypse with the Fourth Gospel, if the statement in Barsalibi’s preface 
was any more than the literary legend that we have argued it to have been. 

We have thus shown both that (i) Barsalibi distinguished between 
Hippolytus Bosrae, identified by a direct reference to Eusebius, from the 
Hippolytus Romanus of the dialogue (3C 7), (ii) ‘Hippolytus’ was a much- 
used pseudonym in the East for various works (3C 7.2), and (iii) an internal 
comparison between the Dan. and Ant. with the Hippolytus/Gaius dialogue 
show essential divergences (3C 8; 8.1 and 8.2). Moreover, ‘Gaius’ in the tra- 
dition had become a reference to ‘everyman,’ even though Barsalibi had 
sought to give this some historical colouring from his somewhat confused 
reading of Eusebius/Rufinus (3C 7.1). He was however clear that the partic- 
ular ‘Hippolytus’ to whom he referred on this occasion, the Hippolytus 
Romanus, was different from the author mentioned by Eusebius/Rufinus Н.Е. 
VI, 16 as Hippolytus Bosrae. Thus the connection between what Ebed-Jesus 
called the kedaAcıo and the Hippolytan corpus is very tenuous indeed. The 
description ‘pseudonymous’ may not here even be appropriate since the 
contributor to the dialogue was not regarded by Barsalibi as the same author 
as the Hippolytan corpus which he believed to have been written by a differ- 
ent, eastern Hippolytus. 

That Barsalibi should have used Hippolytus Romanus as the general cipher 
for an orthodox position against the stereotyped Гоїос ойреткос̧ should not 
strike us as surprising, in view of both (i) the use of his name as part of a 
distant and pristine apostolic age by certain Fathers, both Eastern and 
Western, and (11) by the occurrence of his name alongside that of Clement in 
some manuscripts of the apostolic Church Order literature, which mirrors the 
use of Clement’s name as such a cipher in the Homilies and Recognitions. (ii) 
will be better dealt with as part of our discussion of the rediscovery and 
authenticity of the длостомкў napadocız in З D, and its relevance to the 
discussion at that point. In conclusion to our account of Hippolytus Romanus 
in Barsalibi's Commentary, we will deal with (i) here. 


3C 10. ‘Hippolytus’ as a cipher for the apostolic age 


There was a clearly documented attempt to locate Hippolytus in the apostolic 
age, and to make him a sign of apostolic witness, regardless of true historical 
chronology. It is arguably to that tradition that Barsalibi’s Hippolytus/Gaius 
dialogue belongs. Let us now list these testimonies: 
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1. Theodoret (с. A.D. 446) Ep. 145 speaks of: oi tovtwv npeoßútepor Іуубтос кой 
ПоА%корлос кол Eipnvoiog kot 'Iovctivog кой 'IrzóAvtoc, who are both “bishops 
(Gpxiep£ov)" and “martyrs (рартороу).” 

2. Palladius (с. A.D. 421) Hist. Lausiac., 148 introduces us to the “story (үис 
toroðtov) as found in another book (£v GAA® BıßAıdapto) entiitled (Emyeypappévo) 
“Of Hippolytus the close companion of the apostles (InxoAvtov tod yvopipov tóv 
ANOOTOAWV).” 


3. Andreas of Caesarea (c. A.D. 500), In Apoc. 13,1 associates him with Papias of the 
early second century with whom he is grouped alongside Irenaeus and Methodius as 
OL EKKANGOLAOTLKOL NATÉPEG. 


4. Cyrillus of Scythopolis (c. A.D. 555), in Vita S. Euthymii, p. 82 quotes 
chronographic information also given 0x0 тбу Aylov лотёроу ‘InnoAvtov tod 
TNAAGLOD кол YVMOPILOD THV ATOGTOADV. 


5. Leontius of Byzantium (c. A.D. 620), in De Sectis 3,1, mentions him in company 
with Clement as “bishops of Rome (Kirung кой InnöAvrog eniokoror Poung), іп a 
list which also contains the names of Ignatius, Irenaeus, and Justin. 


6. Pseudo-Chrysostom, De Pseudo-prophetis, (тоб ' lyvatioc tò тоб Beoð оїктттріоу; 
поо ó Лоубс10с TO NETEIVOV тоб oùpavoð; noŭ ‘Іллӧлотос ó YADKLTATOS Kal 
evvovotatoc) again brackets Hippolytus with both Ignatius and Pseudo-Dionysius 
(the Areopagite) and the apostolic age. 


How are we to understand this process of literary development? Clearly 
Hippolytus has been removed from any historical context in the early third 
century and made “an acquaintance (yvwpivov)” of the apostles. Indeed, we 
shall later argue that there is here a parallel instance of legend construction 
by these Eastern writers to that of Damasus in what we was his creation of 
the legend of the Novatian presbyter (6 A). Regardless of the documentary 
evidence, Damasus chose to set his epigram in the “never never” time of 
when Tempore quo gladius secuit pia viscera matris ecclesiae. Likewise too 
Palladius (2) and Cyrillus (4) set Hippolytus in the age the apostles by 
making him their companion (yvopipoc). Hippolytus according to Theodoret, 
is an Irenaean elder-one of the лресВотеро_—11Ке Ignatius and Polycarp (1), 
and, according to Andreas to be mentioned in the same breath as Papias (3). 
He is one of “the holy fathers (&ytov matépwv),” or “one of the ecclesiastical 
fathers (ot EKKANOLOTLKOL natepec)” (3 and 4). In Pseudo-Chrysostom 
Hippolytus ranks with pseudo-Dionysius as well as Ignatius (6). 

Barsalibi has thus selected the Hippolytus Romanus as distinct from the 
historical Hippolytus Bosrae from the apostolic never-never land of figures 
once historical but who now inhabit that distant and ideal time. As such the 
figure has been disassociated from any historical connections that it might 
once have had, and become the orthodox 'everyman' as a counterpart to 
Gaius, the heterodox ‘everyman’, even though the historical orthodoxy and 
heterodoxy of both was by no means clear in their original historical loca- 
tion. 

We can therefore conclude Part 3C of this chapter. 
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ЗС 11. In conclusion: The Statue and the кефалопа 


If the authenticity of the Hippolytus/Gaius dialogue in Barsalibi can be de- 
nied, then the elimination of Gaius as the author of all the works on the 
Statue, and EI with which those works are linked, can also be denied (Part 
3B). Our discussion however has not offered any prospect of that line of in- 
quiry being at all fruitful regarding the identity of the author of certain 
anonymous works otherwise linked with Hippolytus by one group of recent 
scholars (Part 3 A). Though as a positive means of identification that dia- 
logue, called by Ebed-Jesus the vebäioog, can be denied as equivalent to the 
[7]0 олер тоб kata Iwavvnv K.T.A..., nevertheless both external and internal 
considerations preclude it from being anything else than a general exegetical 
tradition dressed up pseudepigraphically under the cipher-names of 
‘Hippolytus’ and ‘Gaius’. 

The connection with the anonymous part of the corpus is as tenuous as 
with that clearly assigned to Hippolytus. At all events, my discussion in the 
first two chapters has revealed my own position to be indifferent as regards 
the debate between one or two authors in so far as it centres on the Statue. 
My interpretation of the significance of the Statue is that it is a community 
artefact with a corporate significance. As such, all the inscribed works do not 
have to be by the same author. If anyone wishes therefore still to assert 
against my argument in Part ЗС that the кефололо. was mentioned on the 
Statue and was composed by Hippolytus, on my quite separate argument in 
Chapter 2 it would not follow that necessarily all works were by Hippolytus 
simply because one of them was. 

There is however one other work whose rediscovery could be held to pro- 
vide a definite Hippolytan link with the Statue, and that is the Egyptian 
Church Order, identified by Connolly and Schwartz as the anootoAıkr) nap- 
cdootc, in the argument for which the Statue clearly prefigured. As we fore- 
shadowed in the closing paragraph of 3C 8, the general use of ‘Hippolytus’ 
as a cipher for orthodoxy is also bound up with the question of the 
rediscovery and authenticity of the anootoAıkr) napadooic, as it is with 
Damasus’ legend of the Novatian presbyter, with which we shall be dealing 
more fully in Chapter 6. To the former of these two questions we must now 
turn. 


PART D. REDISCOVERY OF THE roo toArkT] лородосіс 


The text published today under the title Apostolic Tradition is one of a series 
of similar documents the order of whose priority was established to the 
general satisfaction of contemporary scholars by Schwartz and Connolly in 
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1910 and 1916 respectively.2 The first and original document in the chain 
of dependence was shown to be the Egyptian Church Order, preserved in the 
Synodicon of the Church of Alexandria, composed originally in Greek but 
which survives in four translations, Sahidic, Bohairic, Arabic, and Ethiopic, 
of which the Verona palimpsest preserves fragments in Latin.2°7 

It is important to note, however, that they are not independent witnesses to 
a common text. The Sahidic is very much the stock from which the text of 
the Arabic version was translated, which in turn was the version used by the 
Bohairic translator.? The Arabic and the Verona Latin are therefore the 
better witnesses for restoring the true readings of the text of the Synodicon in 
its four versions, together with the following documents which, on the thesis 
of Schwartz and Connolly, derive from it: 


(i) Apostolic Constitutions VIII (Greek), 

(11) (Hippolytus) Epitome of the Apostolic Constitutions (Greek), 
(iii) Testamentum Domini (Syriac), and 

(iv) Canones of St. Hippolytus (Arabic). 


The Egyptian Church Order was therefore claimed as the parent document of 
a series, two items of which are connected directly with Hippolytus' name. 
Both the Canones and the Epitome carried the name of Hippolytus.2 The 
Arabic version of the Canones is headed: "These are the canons of the 
Church, the commandments which Hippolytus wrote," and the Ethiopic, after 
"Canons of the apostles which number CXXVII,” add “Canons of 
Hippolytus, doctor, pope of Rome, XXXVIII canons.” In consequence, the ti- 
tle Canones Hippolyti as such was given in 1870 in Haneburg’s edition. 


206 A. Vööbus, The Synodicon in the West Syrian Tradition, in CSCO, 367 (1975), 
Scriptores Syri Tom. 161. See also R.H. Connolly, New Attributions to Hippolytus, in JThS 46 
1945, p. 192-200; , The so-called Egyptian Church Order and derived documents, in Texts 
and Studies 8,4, (Cambridge: U.P. 1916); E. Schwartz, Uber die pseudapostolischen 
Kirchenordnungen, in Schriften wissensch. Gesellschaft im Strassburg, 6, (Strasbourg: 1910); 
Bunsen (1852) II, p. 413 appealed to the title of Ap. Con. VIII in Oxford (Barrocci, and Vienna) 
mss. ёбоскоћа [ лбутшу] тбу Oo ’AnoctöAwv лєрї Xapıoudtwv. See Oxford 
Bodleian Lib. ms. Codex Barrocciani 26, 14 (fol. 146 b.) and Vindoboniensis hist. graec. 7 1'- 
4V. But he did not, as did Connolly and Schwartz, associate the work as a result with the 
Egyptian Church Order but with the Ordinances or Canons of Hippolytus, which he considered 
more ancient because more direct and succinct (p. 247-248, 271-359). These reflections were to 
provide the basis for Bunsen's quite fanciful and composite reconstruction of what he described 
as "The Church- and House- Book of the Ancient Christians" and the "Law Book of the Ante- 
Nicene Church." (III, vii, Part 1 p. 1-176), a historical source book in support of which was 
given in IV, 237-447. See also R. Lorentz, De Egyptische Kerkordening en Hippolytus van Rom, 
(Leiden: EI Brill 1929); A.F. Walls, The Latin Version of Hippolytus’ Apostolic Tradition, in 
StudPatr 3 (1961), p. 155-162. 

07 B. Botte, La Tradition apostolique de saint Hippolyte. Essai de reconstitution, in 
Liturgiewissenschaftliche Quellen und Forschungen, 39 (1963) (Aschendorffsche Verlags- 
buchhandlung: Munster: 1988), p. XI-XII. 

= Botte (1989) p. XXIII-XXIV. 

09 Ibid p. ХШ: “... Г Epitomé et les Canons d'Hippolyte portent le nom d’Hippolyte, 
P Epitome dans le titre de la section qui réspond précisement au début de la Constitution de 
l Eglise égyptienne, les Canons dans le titre général." 

0 Migne P.G. Tom. 1, p. 526. F.X. Funk, Didascalia et Constitutiones Apostolorum, Vol 
II, (Turin: Bottega d'Erasmo 1979), p. XXV: "Canones Hippolyti secundum editionem 
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The Canones Sancti Hippolyti were therefore originally entitled in Greek: 
брот тбўу åylov drootóAov лері YELPOTOVLGV Sia ' Іллоћото?. 

Now Botte, following the Schwartz-Connolly thesis, was to argue that not 
only does the Egyptian Church Order closely resemble Apostolic Con- 
stitutions VIII, but also the Epitome of those Constitutions prefixes book VIII 
with a title which in Greek would have read d1atdE1c did "InnoAdtov. That 
thesis had argued correctly that the Egyptian Church Order was the original 
document, or as we should prefer, group of documents in the chain of 
dependence that they successfully established. But they wished to go further. 
Not only did they wish to attribute this now anonymous document to 
Hippolytus as the author, but to claim that its original title was the &rooto- 
AKT} rapaöocıc. Since this was a title listed on the Statue, the Statue could 
thus prove that 'Hippolytus' had been no pseudonym for this work like the 
others which derive from it, but that in fact he was its real author. Let us be- 
gin, therefore, by asking the question whether the original title of the 
Egyptian Church Order was in fact the anootoAıKr) ra paóóotc. 


3D 1. The original title of the Egyptian Church Order 


The so-called Epitome, on which Ap. Const. had, despite its title, in fact been 
originally dependent, had, as its original title, діотоёе1с t&v &nrootóAov DO 
‘InnoAvtov. This title would have been read originally at the beginning of the 
Egyptian Church Order, and not @тостолАлктү napaöocız, if in fact it had any 
title at all. Epitome I is headed: ài8ackoAia тфу буюу ANOGTOAWV nepi 
yapıouátov, and IT: Statafeıs tõv AnoctöAwv 51a ‘InnoAvdtov. The title: 
ETLTOLT тоб BiBAtov тү THV ñratayðv tõv &nootdAwv clearly adds the word 
ötataryaı to the title because the scribe who wrote it believed that it was, 
what it was not, a precis of the longer ötatayaı by which title he knew the 
Ap. Con. ба«лт®®є1с clearly therefore separated originally the Epitome from 
the dtatayat of the Ap. Con. Thus óvxtà&etig as a title was arguably added by 
a scribe who connected it to the Ap. Con. subsequent to its incorporation into 
that later work. 

But as Richard pointed out, the florilegium represented by the ms. Ochrid 
86 of the National Museum of Yugoslavia used dtatcéetc of the Egyptian 
Church Order. In chapter 23 of this collection, the extract devoted to the 
Eucharist was prefixed by the title ёк tõv Siatacewv tõv Оүіоу алтостоАоу. 
This fragment corresponded to Chapter 32 of the Verona Latin and Chapter 
58 of the Coptic version. Like the Verona Latin ms. 55, this fragment 


Hanebergianam designantur, pluribus etiam versus editionis Achelisianae adnotantur." See D.B. 
von Haneberg, Canones S. Hippolyti arabice, e codicibus Romanis cum versione Latina et 
prolegomena, (Munich 1870) followed by Н. Achelis, Die ältesten Quellen des orientalischen 
Kirchenrechtes. I. Die Canones Hippolyti, in TU 6,4 (1891). For an English translation see P.F. 
Bradshaw (Ed.), The Canons of Hippolytus (trans. C. Bebawi), in Alcuin/Grove Liturgical Study 
2, (Nottingham: Grove 1987). 
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followed a citation from the Didascalia Apostolorum, though in the case of 
the former the Canons of the Apostles came in between, which, in the 
original Greek, would have been entitled ópot т@у &xootóAov. 

As neither the Didascalia nor the Canones were generally?!! called Staté— 
Eers but ŝtatayat and Spor respectively, then ms. Ochrid 86 is testimony to 
the Egyptian Church Order having been called Sorofeuc тфу Oo 
олостоЛоу, and possibly even, following the title which precedes the prayer 
of episcopal consecration in Epitome III: d:atdEerc т@у бүіоу блостб\оу 
пері YELpOtoviov Sia “InnoAdrov. The title tv буюу cnootoAov... 
порабосіс only occurs later and as a gloss on this title (&ritoun ópov... 
K.t.A) of the Epitome in a later ms. which mark its inclusion in composite 
Church Orders.?!? 

Thus we have no title recorded in the ms. tradition which corresponds pre- 
cisely to what Botte has restored under the title of ёлостоћлкт Tapasdooic. 
The words of the prologue ad verticem traditionis, found in Old Latin 
Verona Palimpsest (L) and confirmed by the Ethiopian version (E), translate 
as the reading E 10 корофолбтатоу tfjg EKKANOLAOTIKTS ÖLATUNWOERG Of 
Ap. Con. VIII, 3,1-2 and not as блостомкђ napadocıg?!3How then was 
Botte to sustain his case that the latter was the original title and thus corre- 
sponds with the title on the Statue? 


211 A single ms. Vaticanus 839, p. XXIV gives as the title before Ap. Con. 1,1: Qi тфу 
&ytov @&тостоАоу биота$ке1с, with a note in the upper margin: Gy? GA GE tÓv 
@&тостоАлкф@у dratageov, öLartaryoli TOV ANOOTOAWV соүүрофеїсол тєрї KArjevrog 
soo, 'Poung кой padyntod IIétpov. Moreover, ms. Hierosolymitanus III, omitting Book 
VIII, 1-15, has as the title of VIII, 16: ÕLATAYAL TE \ XELPOTOVLAG пресВотёроу, Ourkóvoy, 
ónoótaKóvov, GvayvootoY, SLAKOVLOOGY, BıßAlov N. There is no mention of £rickónaov 
since this ms. lacks VIII, 15. See Funk (1979) p. 3 and 460. 

212 Ms. Cod. Paris. graec. A (s. XIV), on which ms. Cod. Ottob. graec. 408 (s. XIV) is 
dependent, gives: ёліторў ópov TOV бүіоу длостолоу xagoAufic Tapadsdoews, cited in 
T. Schermann, Eine neue Handschrift zur Apostolischen Kirchenordnung, in OrChr 2 (1902), p. 
399-402; ——--, Eine Elfapostelmoral oder die X-Recension der „beiden Wege," in 
Veróffentlichungen aus dem Kirchenhistorischen Seminar München, 2,2 (Lentner: München 
1903), p. 16. See also J. Magne, La prétendue Tradition Apostolique d' Hippolyte de Rome s' 
appellait-elle AI AIATAZEIZ ТОМ AIIOZTOAQN- Les statuts des saints apôtres? in OstkiSt 14 
(1965), p. 63-66. See also M. Cotone, The Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus of Rome, in ABenR 
19 (1968), p. 495-501; J.A. Jungman, Beobachtungen zum Fortleben von Hippolyts 
SE Uberlieferung, " in ZKTh 53 (1929), p. 579-585. 

3 M. Richard, Le Florilége Eucharistique du Codex Ochrid, Musée National 86, in 
Quelques nouveaux fragments des Péres Anténicéens et Nicéens, in Symbolae Osloenses, 38 
(1963), p. 76-83, reprinted in , Opera Minora, (Turnhout/Leuven: Brepols/U.P.) 1,6. On p. 
52 he says: “Nous devons en effet admettre sim lement que l'ouvrage communement appelé 
' АтостоАлкТү тор@бово1с a circulé sous le titre Lord TOV AYLMV AnoctöAwv. Ceci ne 
doit pas trop nous surprendre. On sait que, dans l'Epitomé des Constitutions apostoliques, la 
priere pour le sacre des évéques, qui provient de la «Tradition apostolique» est introduite par le 
titre diatagerc TOV AYLWV ANOGTOAWV лері XELPOTOVLOV dia ‘InxoAvtov et ceci nous 
assure que le titre attesté par notre florilége remonte au moins au IVe siécle.” A. Faivre, La 
documentation canonico-liturgique de l'Église ancienne, in RevSR 54 (1980), p. 285-286, cf. A.- 
G. Martimort , Nouvel examen de la «Tradition Apostolique» in BLitE 88 (1987) p. 7-11. Cf. 
also Magne (1965) p. 35-67. 
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3D 1.1. Botte’s restoration of the title блостомкў TApasoo1s 

Botte has to rely on showing that the Egyptian Church Order had this title 
through its connection with the title of Ap. Con. VIII. The phrase however 
with which the latter begins is also found in the title of the Epitome, namely 
лєрї xapıouatwv, and it is this which corresponds with the title of the work 
that immediately precedes @тостолАлктү лорббосіс on the Statue.?!4^ But even 
here there is a problem regarding whether the title nept xapıouatwv did in 
fact come from the Constitutionalist’s source. The so-called Epitome, which 
was in fact prior, begins as we have said ёбоскоћа тбу бүіоу блостӧлоу 
лєрї YAPLOLATV. It is Ap. Con. VIII which rephrases this, bringing the last 
phrase to the beginning as: лєрї YAPLOLGTOV кой xeipotoviav кой KAVOVOV 
ёккАтоостікфу. It seems likely therefore that the title: 8160aoxkoAta tõv 
&ytov anootdAwv was the original title of the whole of the Epitome, and that 
the scribe simply added лєрї xapıcuarwv to indicate the contents of the 
particular section. The Constitutionalist then simply took his last phrase and 
made it the first words of his title for Chapter VIII, which was not therefore 
part of the original title of the Epitome let alone the Egyptian Church Order. 

The connection with that Church Order and the лері xapıouatwv of the 
Statue is therefore even to begin with tenuous. But he must now pursue the 
further connection and show that this work that he tenuously named тєрї 
YAPLOLaAtwv was in fact part of the same work as the блостомкў лорббосіс 
which immediately follows it on the list on the plinth. The opening words of 
the prologue in L read: Ea quidem quae verba fuerunt digne posuimus de 
donationibus, and with the latter phrase E agrees. Botte therefore can claim 
that the author refers to his preceding discourse de donationibus (nep 
xapıouatwv). Thus Botte believed that the title on the Statue лері 
xapıoudzwv, joined in a single discourse with the dnoctoAıKT), тор@бос1с, 
was confirmed as being a work of Hippolytus. 

But we should note that, in order to make this connection, he has to as- 
sume that the title тєрї yapropatov that precedes блостоћкў лародосіс are 
two parts of one and the same work. Yet if it is, one would have expected an 
T] between them by analogy with npög “EAAnvas кой npóc MAdtova Ñ кой 
лєрї TOD navrög (which we shall discuss іп ЗЕ 1). Without this connection, 
all that the Verona Latin permits us to conclude from the text is that 
originally it may have been entitled лєрї yapitopatwv. Botte may claim 
further that the Statue additionally corroborates the ascription of Hippolytus’ 
name to the Apostolic Tradition, but the Statue does this if and only if 


214 A position characteristically stated in B. Botte, Les plus anciennes collections canon- 
iques, in OrSyr 5 (1960), p. 333: “Cette diversité de titres est une cause de confusion pour 
beaucoup, et il est important de la signaler. Mais il est évident que le titre authentique est bien 
«Tradition apostolique» quel que soit l'auteur. La préface du texte latin (omise dans les versions 
coptes et arabes) dit trés clairement qu'aprés avoir traité des charismes, l'auteur se tournait vers 
la tradition apostolique." My remarks in this paragraph show that nothing here is either 
"évident" or "trés clairement." 
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Ligorio’s reconstruction of the seated figure genuinely represents what was 
there in the second quarter of the third century.2!5 

However, if we follow Botte, we are faced with a situation in which an 
anonymous first document in an interdependent series is identified with an 
actual historical author only because other works in the series are attributed 
to him clearly pseudonymously. The tendency moreover to apply 
Hippolytus’ name as fictitiously as that of Clement may be seen in the Syriac 
ms. Vaticanus 107 that claims instead that the Apostolic Constitutions are 
“through Hippolytus” and not “through Clement,” though the latter is their 
usual title. The ascription of Hippolytus’ name to this document at least need 
not imply anything historical about the original author of what quite clearly 
is, in its present form, a post-Nicene text. Furthermore, in the West Syrian 
tradition, the Testamentum Domini is attributed to Clement of Rome, the 
disciple of Peter.”2!© We shall need to return to this literary rivalry between 
these two names in the ms. tradition. Let us consider further for the moment 
the role in Botte's argument of the second work whose title allegedly 
originally contained Hippolytus' name, namely the Epitome. 


3D 1.2. Epitome and the Egyptian Church Order 

The full title, ótatà&eig тбу Oto GNOOTOAMV лері xyewotovudv GO 
‘IxnoAvtov, does not precisely occur where the Egyptian Church Order 
(Apostolic Tradition) begins, in any manuscript of the Epitome. It is an ex- 
aggeration for Botte to claim that this title occurs précisément au début de la 
Constitution de l'Eglise égyptienne.?!' The Epitome after this title begins 


215 Botte (1988): p. XIII: "L'authenticité de ce prologue est confirmée par les Constitutions 
apostoliques et partiellement par la version éthiopienne. Or sur le socle de la statue romaine, le 
titre" ANOOTOALKT) ra pàóooctc est précédé immédiatement de Пері xapıouatav.” 

216 Vööbus (1975) p. 27: “The Testament, or words which our Lord, when he rose from the 
dead, spoke to the holy apostles, and which were written in eight books by Clement of Rome, 
the disciple of Peter." 

217 Botte (1963) p. XI. Previously Botte had claimed that the dispute was simply about 
whether the Epitome was, as its name falsely suggested, dependent upon the Ap. Con. or was 
indeed its source. The question was clearly whether the Epitome had derived this title from the 
Egyptian Church Order and was faithfully recording it as the title of its original author where it 
in fact began. H. Engberding, Das angebliche Dokument rómischer Liturgie aus dem Beginn des 
dritten Jahrhunderts, in Miscellana Liturgica in honorem L.C. Mohlberg. Band 1 (Rom: 1948), 
p. 47-71 made the mistake of treating these separate issues as one. Cf. B. Botte, L' authenticité 
de la Tradition apostolique de saint Hippolyte, in RThAM 16 (1949), p. 178: "Quelle est la 
valeur de cette indication? Elle est nulle, réspond dom E., puisque |’ Epitomé n'est qu'un résumé 
des Constitutions et que celles-ci ne contiennent aucune mention semblable." It should be noted 
how in ensuing versions of his argument Botte consistently wrote "Tradition" instead of 
“Egyptian Church Order" and thus assumed what he had yet to prove, see e.g. Botte (1960) p. 
335: "Il aut noter que, dans les manuscrits, le nom d' Hippolyte ne figure pas au début du recueil, 
mais à la seconde section qui coincide avec le début de la Tradition: Ordonnances des saints 
apótres par Hippolyte." B. Botte, Le traité des charismes dans les «Contitutions apostoliques,» 
in StudPatr 12 (Berlin 1975) TU 93, p. 85 modified his previous insistence: “Cependent, il a 
bien dü s'apercevoir que, méme ainsi transformé, ce traité ne répondait pas exactement à ce qui 
est dit dans le prologue de la Tradition." Even Magne (1965) p. 62 denied that the name and title 
were present in the original of the Egyptian Church Order, but added, in view of the confusion 
with the correspondence of beginnings (in comparison with the Epitome) the hypothesis of a 
marginal note by someone who knew the truth (“Il faut donc plutôt penser à l'indication 
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with an address of “we the twelve apostles of the Lord (oustc ої бобека тоб 
Kvptov @тбстолАо1),” and mentions the presence of “Paul our fellow apostle 
and James the bishop, with the rest of the presbyters and along with the 
seven deacons.” Peter as the first orders the ordination rite for a bishop with 
which they all agree (III (IV), 1-2). It is only at this point that the Epitome 
converges with the Apostolic Tradition/Egyptian Church Order. The Verona 
Latin’s Episcopus ordinetur electus ab omni populo, quique cum nominatus 
fuerit et placuerit omnibus (Ap. Trad. 2) corresponds to oð дуорасӨёутос кой 
брєсӨёутос соуғЛӨду... etc. (Epitome III(IV), 3) The Prologue (Ap. Trad. 1) 
is thus not represented in the Epitome. 

In consequence, Pirro Ligorio's reconstruction of the Statue as Hippolytus 
becomes once again critical for arguments for the integrity of the Hippolytan 
corpus. Indeed the retitling of the Egyptian Church Order as длостолкў 
mapadooic comes from the fact that there is a work of that name on the back 
of the Statue. Since the Epitome (but not the Egyptian Church Order itself) 
introduces Ap. Trad. 2 with a title containing Hippolytus! name (dt 

‘InnoAvtov), it is therefore concluded that Hippolytus’? name also occurred in 
the initial and original document in the chain of authorship, namely the 
Egyptian Church Order. That otherwise tenuous deduction is licensed by the 
fact that in that Church Order (Ap. Trad. 1) there is mention of a previous 
discourse de donatibus in a Latin text whose original Greek can be fairly re- 
constructed as: tà рёу odv np@ta tod Aóyou ètéueða лері TÜV yapıo- 
ucdtov.2!8 But we have already argued in 3D 1.1 that the лєрї t&v yapıo- 
I. tov оп a fair reading of the list of works on the plinth was not part of the 
same work as àxootoAT| лорадосіс as this thesis requires. 

The mention of a work лері xapuvopótov immediately before длостолкў 
rapaöocız does not lead us therefore conclude with Connolly and Schwartz 
that the Egyptian Church Order and Epitome III (IV)- and Epitome LU are 
both parts of a single work, and that they were written by Hippolytus. We 
have in such an argument, however, a prime example of what I argued in 
Chapter 1 was the extent to which the identification of the figure on the 
Statue as Hippolytus was necessary to secure the single authorship of the list 
of works found there. Once lose that identity, as it is lost as a result of 
Guarducci's identification of its original as a Themista of Lampsacus under- 
stood as an allegorical figure, and the certainty of a single author for the 
Works, and their mutual identification on such a basis becomes less certain. 


marginale d'un lecteur érudit: 'IrxoAótou ёк тїс лєрї ҳарісратоу блостолкўс 
поробосєсоҳ. Cette référence a été ignorée, semble-t-il, par les uns, bien comprise par les autres 
qu'elle a pu aider à éliminer l'interpolation, mal par d'autres qui l'ont prise pour le titre.") See 
also E. Hennecke, Hippolyt’s Schrift „Apostolische Überlieferung,” in Harnack Ehrung, 
(Leipzig 1921), p. 159-162; , Der Prolog zur „Apostolische Überlieferung,” in ZNW 22 
(1973), p. 144-146. 

218 Тыа. p. 2 footnote. See also Connolly (1916) p. 136-138. 
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If it were not for the conditioning of Pirro Ligorio's reconstruction, we 
should certainly not necessarily identify the лері xapıouatwv was part of the 
same work mentioned on the Statue before &nootoAıkr) лораёосіс̧оп the 
literary evidence before us. Without the Statue, we should simply conclude 
that only Epitome (III(IV)-) might be the work of Hippolytus, since it was 
here that the identifying sentence was placed, and not before Epitome I-II (= 
лєрї xapıoudtav).21? 

Without evidence of the catalogue on the Statue, the mention of 
Hippolytus' name in the title of one section of the Epitome could not, without 
considerable argument, enable another document, namely the Egyptian 
Church Order, to be ascribed to the authorship of that name, simply because 
some passages appeared in common. Without being able to strengthen this 
particular link in the chain of evidence, therefore, the former work that it 
mentions (de donatibus= пер. yapiopatwv) could not be identified with 
Hippolytan authorship either.?2° 

At first sight, the description of one section of the Epitome as à 

‘ImmoAvtov does not assert Hippolytan authorship at all. It claims that the real 
authors were the apostles who transmitted these instructions (dtataéetc) 
"through Hippolytus." We can in support of Hippolytan authorship argue that 
this shows that the real invention was the apostles, and that no one would 
have invented a reference to Hippolytus if he were not in fact the author. But 
unfortunately for such an argument there is considerable evidence that 
Hippolytus' name, like that of Clement, was used to create pseudonymous 
works. We have already drawn attention to such a tradition of using 
Hippolytus like Clement as a cipher in 3C 9 above. Let us now turn to such 
evidence specifically in relation to the Church Order literature.??! 


219 H, Elfers, Neue Untersuchungen über die Kirchenordnung Hippolyts von Rom, in 
Abhandlungen über Theologie und Kirche., Fest. Karl Adam, (Ed.) M. Reding, (Düsseldorf: 
1952), p. 201-203, and Loi (1977) p. 78 both argue for a single document combining the two 
titles on the grounds that the true charismata are given through ordination. But cf. Martimort 
(1987) p. 19: “... mais cette explication n'est pas pleinement satisfaisante, puisque dans le 
Prologue l'auteur distingue expressément les charismes, dont il a parlé, et ce vertex traditionis 
qu'il va traiter maintenant. De sorte que, finalement, il vaut mal venu, au moins d'un point de 
vue pratique, à récuser le nom de Tradition apostolique à l'ouvrage que nous avons l'habitude 
d'appeler ainsi et dont le contenu correspond bien à un tel titre." See also V. Saxer, La questione 
di Ippolito Romano, in StEphAug. 30 (1989) p. 57-58: "mi sembra potersi trarre da questi fatti 
una doppia conclusione. 1. I tratti sono due, 2. Tutti e due sono d'Ippolito romano." 

0 See the comments of M. Simonetti, Aggiornamento su Ippolito, in StEphAug. 30 (1989) 
p. 123, 127-128, note 160 where he limits himself “a chiosare che la presenza sporadica del 
nome di Ippolito nei documenti che sono serviti alla ricostruzione di questo antico testo, se non é 
da riportare alla straordinaria fortuna di cui questo nome cominció a godere da un certo 
momento dei IV secolo..." 

221 We should note how pronounced this tendency became in Botte (1960) p. 341: “Deux 
documents indépendents l'un de l'autre, |’ Epitomé des Constitutions apostoliques et les Canons 
d'Hippolyte, dont les auteurs ont eu accés au texte original, nomment tous les deux Hippolyte 
comme auteur, le second comme archevéque de Rome. Ce sont deux apocryphes. Mais il n'est 
pas vraisemblable qu'il ait là pure coincidence. Pourquoi avoir choisi ce nom d'un personnage 
assez secondaire, sinon parce qu'ils l'avaient trouvé dans le recueil qui leur a servi de base?" 
Furthermore in 3C 10 I showed quite clearly that Hippolytus' name became increasingly a 
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3D 2. &uX' InxoAvdtov and &@& KAnpevtos in the ms. tradition 


It must in the first place be mentioned that Clement was given as the author 
in the title of the Apostolic Constitutions in the Syriac version, whose orig- 
inal Greek form would have been Statayoai тбу &ylæv anootdAwV &@& 
KAnpevtoc. Turrinianus in his first printed edition (1578) entitled the work: 
SuAtTAyaL TÜV буюу ANOCTOAWV tà KANpEVtOS тоб ‘ Роролоу EXLIOKOTOD TE 
кої MOALTOD коӨомкў ёбоскоћоа $10 BıßAiwv ӧкто. He claimed to base his 
text on three manuscripts, the first from Calabria (ms. Vaticanus 2088), the 
second from Sicily (ms. Vaticanus 1056 and 2089), and the third from Crete 
(ms. Vaticanus 838).222 It was this title, supported by these late manuscripts 
from the abbey of St. Mary Hodigitria, famous for such documents, that 
inspired the correction of De Magistris which was to divide the authorship of 
the Constitutions, attributing the dvatayoi to Clement, but the коӨдоћлкт 
61:6a0KoA(o to Hippolytus (by amending noAitov to ' InnoAVToV). 223 

But as we have seen, the absence of this fuller title in the Syriac version 
would not support the originality of such a subscription of part of the 
Apostolic Constitutions, namely the Didascalia, to Hippolytus. We have seen 
that one Syriac ms. does attribute the whole of that work to Hippolytus and 
not to Clement. Furthermore, there has been no attempt to claim for 
Hippolytus the restored Didascalia Apostolorum, embedded in the text of the 
Apostolic Constitutions, and distinguishable from it with the aid of a Syriac 
fragment and the Verona Latin. But this example shows that there was no ret- 
icence in certain ms. traditions to claim, not Hippolytan authorship, but 
transmission 010 InnoAvdtov on the same basis as Go КАл\цєутос, and with as 
little claim to historical veracity. 

The Syriac version, moreover, that attributes the Apostolic Constitutions 
to St. Hippolytus is joined by some other mss. in an interest in Hippolytan 
authorship of such Clementine documents. Ms. Petropolitanus 254 (tran- 
scribed in A.D. 1111) is a collection of documents containing the 
Constitutiones, but also including Epitomae of Basil and Theodore Stydetes, 
and the Capitula of Timothy of Alexandria. We find that this concludes with 
a document attributed to “Hippolytus bishop of Rome ( InxoAvtov £rioKkónov 

"Pópng) and Dorotheus bishop of Tyre and holy martyr (xoi ӛороӨёох 
EMLOKONOD торох 1єрод@рторос). On the disciples of the Lord and where 
each of them preached the gospel of Christ and were martyred (£teAevw00n)." 
In this ms. once again (in fol. 138b-139a) Ap. Con VIII,47 is singled out as a 


cipher for the apostolic age from the fourth fifth century onwards, and in 3D 2 that the ms. 
tradition as well supported the reading of his name as a cipher for a tradition, like Clement. In 
those circumstances clearly Hippolytus was not "un personnage assez secondaire." See also 
A.F. Walls, A Note on the Apostolic Claim in the Church Order Literature, in StudPatr 2,2 
(1237); p. 83-92. 

222 Funk (1979) I, p. XX-XXI and XXXVIII-XL. 

223 Migne P.G. T. 1 p. 523-525. 
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separate document by Öpog коуоуікӧс̧ тбу бүіоу ànootóAov, though not 
attributed here to Clement. We note that this document, therefore, which is 
concerned with Hippolytan authorship, is also concerned with Ap. Con., 
whether or not attributed to Clement. 

At all events, Ap. Con VIII,47, is clearly an addition to which Clement’ s 
name was added in another ms. Vaticanus 827 (11-12 cent.) where there is 
inserted, after Ap. Con. VIII,46, 13: kavoves ExKAnoimotiKot TOV буюу 
ANOGTOAWV блостоћ утес 51 KAtpevtoc. We may ask why this emphasis 
was given to what is already claimed regarding authorship in the body of the 
text itself, where Clement and James speak in the first person (46, 13)? 
Granted that the Epitome is falsely named and was probable prior to the Ap. 
Con., and granted the former was read and used by the latter, the author of 
the latter would have read the attribution of one section of the Epitome to 
Hippolytus. Was it this fact that lead him to emphasise the longer list of 
diataéerc in УШ, 47, introduced by 46, 13, where 51a KAnuevrog stands 
almost in rivalry with the So ‘InxoAvtov which heads section B of the 
Epitome? 

There is indeed a strong manuscript tradition for claiming for Clement the 
section of the Epitome (XXII) following that for which Hippolytan transmis- 
sion is claimed (UL XXI. Before the title: MavAov tod ayiov блостолох 
diataéerc etc. is prefaced ёк тїс BißAov тбу Stataydv &@ KArnpevtoc 
үрофёутоу in ms. Vaticanus 1980 (12th Cent.) with XIX-XXI removed from 
the second (81a ‘InxoAvtov) to the end of the fifth part. Certainly something 
of this kind is also the concern of the tradition embodied in ms. 
Vindobonensis hist. gr. 7 where a section of Hippolytus’ second part (III 
(IV)) is itself claimed for Clement. Chapter XIX of the Epitome begins 100 
Q'0100 Kavóveg EKKANOLAOTIKOL. In the original text the avdtot clearly refers 
to Simon the Cananite who has just given instructions on the canonical 
number of bishops needed to consecrate another. But in this ms., before this 
heading, is inserted: oi ataya oi Sia KArpevtoc кой Kavovec 
EKKANOLAOTLKOL TÜV бүіоу &nootóAov.2^ Simon's remaining canons are 
transmitted according to the author of this insertion, not 51a ‘InnoAvtov, as 
the section is headed, but à KArpevtoc. Clearly there are associations of 
rivalry between these two names. 

I believe that, in Connolly and Schwartz’s claim for Hippolytan authorship 
of the Egyptian Church Order, the significance of this posthumous literary 
rivalry was not sufficiently noted. No one would claim that the concealed 
message of &@ КАреутос̧ was anything more than that of the Clementine 
literature itself, whose message has become superimposed on the Apostolic 
Constitutions. Neither Clement, nor James, nor the association claimed be- 
tween them and the thirteen apostles (including Paul), is present in the 


224 Funk (1979) II p. IX and XVII. 
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demonstrably prior document, the Didascalia, which the Syriac combined 
with the Verona Latin enables us to restore over against the Constitutions 
into which it has been іпсогрогаѓей. 225 All such names, whether apostolic or 
sub-apostolic, were added pseudepigraphically to an originally anonymous 
document, which professed to be, as its pseudepigraphic title claimed, 
Didascalia Apostolorum. 

Having argued successfully that the Egyptian Church Order, as a 
collection of rites, was the prior document in the chain which lead to the later 
Synodicon, Connolly then made a further and more dubious step. Because 
there was a connection between the ms. ascriptions to Clement and the 
pseudonymous Clementine literature, Connolly assumed that the ascription 
GO KAnuevrog was the fictitious attribution, and by a process of elimination 
6t 'Іллолотоо could thus be allowed to stand as the real опе.226 But in so 
doing he ignored the use of Hippolytus’ name as a cipher and thus similarly 
to that of Clement. 

In the Homilies, Clement has become first after Peter and not third, as in 
Irenaeus’ succession list, to enable Clement to be commanded by Peter to 
write to James, after his death, in order to record his ordination as bishop 
(Ep. Clementis ad lacob. 2 ff.). Thus the encoded message is the 
convergence of Jewish and Gentile Christianity, with the catholic church 
legitimized by Peter's recognition of the Roman Clement and the former's 
convergence with James. So too in Ap. Const. VII,46 Peter informs us of the 
Jacobean succession up to Theophilus in third place (2), of Evodius 
consecrated at Antioch by himself, and of Ignatius by Paul, and at Rome 
Linus first by Paul, and after his death Clement in second place (6). Thus the 
Constitutionalist can reconcile Irenaeus list with the Clementines. Finally he 
is to claim that Clement's two letters, and the eight books of the 
Constitutions, belong in the Canon of Holy Scripture (VIII,47, 85). 

It is against such a background of the assertion of the message, encoded in 
the Clementines, and now applied to the Didascalian material by the 
Constitutionalist, that we should understand the assertion of the transmission 
of a tradition about Church Order &@ KXrjuevtoc. A proponent of Hippolytan 
authorship—not for the Epitome as a whole, but for Funk's section B of that 
work which does bear his name as transmitter—will argue that the &@& 

"InnoAdrov is simply the way that the author of the Epitome as a whole 
registers his knowledge of the authorship of his source, the Egyptian Church 
Order, even though this does not bear Hippolytus’ пате.227 Such an 


225 R. H. Connolly, Didascalia Apostolorum: The Syriac Version Translated and accompa- 
nied by the Verona Latin Fragments, (Oxford: Clarendon Press 1929). 

226 Connolly (1916) p. 138-141. 

227 Thus Connolly (1916) p. 140: “As then... Hippolytus' name could not have stood in any 
title of A.C. [Apostolic Constitutions]... the Epitomist must have got it from elsewhere. It is my 
conviction that he took the name from the same source from which he took his text of the bish- 
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explanation is, however, a-historical in that it is unrelated to anything we 
know and can exemplify of how ancient writers actually worked. It is almost 
pre-critical in that it is largely coloured by how we in the twentieth century 
might use and record such sources. There are no good grounds for making 
only Clement’s name a cipher in these texts, and for excluding Hippolytus’ 
from that category in a quest for a putatively “real” author, as we shall now 
see. 


3D 3. Literary genre of the so-called anootoAıkr) лараёос1с 


Indeed Faivre, I believe, was right in questioning the basis for the existence 
of an original archetype for the àrootoAikr| napaöocız such as would con- 
stitute a distinct document with a ‘real’ аџћог.228 Hippolytus’ name may 
well stand for an ecclesiastical tradition in the Church Order literature added 
later to an anonymous and amorphous series of documents.22? Both Hanssens 
and Botte?9 have admitted their inability to establish satisfactorily a definite 
text behind the variant readings. Instead they have rested content with setting 
the various versions, the Verona Latin, the Sahidic, Arabic, Aethiopic, 
together with Epitome and Apostolic Constitutions side by side or with the 
various versions underneath one another. 

Thus the study of the text of the Apostolic Tradition resembles a study of 
the synoptic gospels by means of Huck's parallels rather than the reading of 
a classical text reconstructed by means of clear canons of textual criticism 
that can distinguish the readings of the archetype from later corruptions.2?! It 
is arguable therefore that the assumption of an autograph named anootoAıKr) 
mapadooic which once existed as the work of a single, “real” author is 
chimerical. Far from regarding the various parallel versions as corrupt repre- 
sentatives of the single autograph text of the Ap. Trad. (Egyptian Church 
Order), we should perhaps better regard them as a genre on their own in 


op’s ordination prayer and his passage on the reader, that is direct from Eg. C.O. [Egyptian 
Church Order]." 

228 Faivre (1980) p. 273-297. 

229 Ibid. p. 279: “On a tellement écrit sur ce texte, que l'on est parfois tenté de se demander 
s'il ne constitue pas plus une certaine facon de poser les problémes qu'un document ayant eu un 
jour une réelle existence. Ce document, en effet, n'est plus en possession de l'historien. Quant à 
la plupart des commentaires liturgiques ou théologiques, c'est à partir de rétroversions qu'ils 
sont habituellement réalisés." Cf. B. Botte, Le texte de la Tradition apostolique, in RThAM 22 
(1955), p. 161-172, and , À propos de la Tradition Apostolique, in RThAM 33 (1966), p. 
177-186. See also J. Blanc, Lexique comparé des versions de la Tradition apostolique de saint 
Hippolyte, Rechthéolancmédiév 22 (1955), p. 173-192. 

30 Botte (1989) and J.-M. Hanssens, La liturgie d'Hippolyte: ses documents, son titulaire, 
ses origines et son caractére, in OrChrA 155, (Rome: 1959). 

3l Faivre (1980) p. 281-282: “Les documents canonico-liturgiques apparentés à la 
«Tradition Apostolique» sont, en effet, à mi-chemin entre les documents évangéliques (pour 
l'étude desquels une synopse est indispensible) et l'édition d'un texte littéraire classique (que 
l'on peut éditer aprés étude des différents manuscrits et de leurs variantes)." See also H. Dünsig, 
Der aethiopische Texte der Kirchenordnung des Hippolyt, nach 8 Handschriften herausgegeben 
und übersetzt, in AAWG  Phil.-hist. Kl. 3,32 (1946); A. Gelston, A Note on the Text of the 
Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus, in JThS 39 (1988), p. 112-117. 
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which liturgical rites, directions etc. remained somewhat fluid as incorporat- 
ing the ongoing tradition of a living community. 

That tradition as such had no one individual, “real” author and may never 
have been directly defined as such in an original single text. Our analysis of 
the Hippolytan community (Chapter 6), reflected in the @лостоллктү rap- 
aödocız, will indeed give substance to that view. We shall find community 
tension and development in conflicting images between different ordination 
rites in that group of parallel documents to which Botte and others have 
given this title. 

Thus the use of Hippolytus’ name in connection with such an amorphous 
set of liturgical traditions and practices could well be understood by analogy 
with the additions to the Didascalia Apostolorum. That document, originally 
an anonymous text, of corporate and community rather than individual au- 
thorship, was furnished by the Apostolic Constitutions with a host of apos- 
tolic and sub-apostolic names. Such a set of community practices, changing 
and developing quite fluidly, could then have been associated with the name 
of Hippolytus as a cipher standing for a community and not identifying an 
individual, ‘real’ author. 


3D 4. In conclusion: Names as ciphers in the Church Orders 


We must therefore relate the purpose of the Epitomist to the clear example 
that we already have of how the Constitutionalist actually behaved about the 
Didascalia. First he attributed that document to the thirteen apostles as well 
as Clement and James, and then asserted transmission DO. KArwevtoc Here 
the Epitomist is also parcelling out the Egyptian Church Order between the 
twelve apostles, along with James, Paul, and the seven deacons (III, 1). Peter 
directs episcopal ordinations (III, 2), the Beloved Disciple (ó otAovpevoc) 
presbyteral (V, 1) and Philip diaconal ones (VII, 1), and so on with an apos- 
tle for each section. But he is claiming this ёй ‘InxoAvtov and not SO 
KAnpevtoc. It was presumably after this claim that a corresponding claim for 
Paul’s section, or even Simon the Canaanite’s canons, appearing originally in 
Hippolytus’ own section, are claimed to have been transmitted && 
KArpevtoc. The Epitomist, unlike the Constitutionalist, never includes in his 
text itself Clement along with James as an apostolic associate. 

Thus the assertion of &@ КАдреутос is added historically after the asser- 
tion &@ Іллолотох and not before. But before we regard this as evidence for 
a genuine Hippolytan in contrast to a fictitious Clementine authorship, we 
should note that the process of adding the names of either Clement or 
Hippolytus comes only after the work of assigning the various canons or 
duataéeic to apostles or apostolic associates. The assignment of the designa- 
tion DO InmoAvtov just as much as So KAnpevtos is not an expression of the 
view of the scribe about the identity of the actual, historical author, but is 
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rather an integral part of his strategy in creating a pseudonymous literature 
out of a pre-existing, anonymous one. 

Just as therefore the assertion of the role of Clement in both the 
Clementines, and in the work of the Constitutionalist on the Didascalia con- 
tains an encoded message about mutual recognition of conflicting church tra- 
ditions in the writers’ own times, so indeed we shall argue in Chapter 5 does 
the assertion of transmission under the name of Hippolytus. We are fortunate 
in the case of Clement to have the Homilies and the Recognitions as well as 
the Ap. Con., and to have recovered the Didascalia incorporated into the lat- 
ter. As a result we can deduce clearly and in far greater detail the encoded 
message behind à КАреутос than we can that behind 61a ‘InnoAvtov. But 
the method of encoding the literary and ecclesiological messages in the 
pseudonymous form of the one will give us adequate grounds for regarding 
the encoding process as the same in the case of the other, however much we 
may lack be lacking in specific details about the encoded message in this lat- 
ter case. 

But for the moment, let us summarize where this chapter has taken us. 


PART E. THE STATUE AND THE CORPUS HIPPOLYTANUM 


Throughout this chapter we have noted the critical though often discrete role 
that the Statue has played in the reconstruction of the Hippolytan corpus. In 
Part A we saw how certain works whose author or authors were unknown to 
Theodoret, Photius, and others, or known under a variety of conflicting 
names such as Gaius, Origen, or Josephus were identified with Hippolytus’ 
authorship by means of the Statue. El. was identified with the Statue through 
the identification of works claimed by the author with those listed on the 
plinth such as лері тоб лоутос̧ or the сркрос AaßBúpıvðoç erc. Let us now 
consider what we would have to conclude about the authorship of such works 
without the Statue. 


3E 1. Works otherwise anonymous without the Statue 


We find the philosophical titles on the Statue referred to by authors other 
than Eusebius and Jerome. Here we find Theodoret, Photius, and John 
Damascene attributing such works to someone other than Hippolytus, and if 
we wish to claim that such attributions are erroneous, we need the Statue as 
our crown witness. Here Ligorio’s reconstruction is not confirmed by such 
works which rather deny that reconstruction, and in their case we need the re- 
constructed Statue itself, independently corroborated, in order to correct their 
alleged error. 

If there had been no Ligorian reconstruction of the Statue, we should have 
clearly reconstructed the Hippolytan corpus very differently. On the evidence 
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of John Damascene and Photius that we have discussed, we should have cer- 
tainly distinguished the Hippolytus (who wrote Dan. Ant. and a BiBAdaptov 
or a Gövraryuno against thirty-two heresies) and either a Josephus, or Gaius, or 
Origen who wrote лері tod тоутос and the Labyrinth. which we identified 
with El. (3A 5- 3 A 8 and 3B 2). We would have in consequence associated 
the former work mentioned, in Proem. 1 as a “limited (ретріос),” “undetailed 
(09 KATH Аєттоу),” and “summary (оёрорербс )" exposition, neither with 
Photius’ BıßAıLöapıov or ovvtaypa, which he expressly says that Hippolytus 
wrote, but rather with the Little Labyrinth (ou.xpdc АоВоріуӨос) mentioned 
by Theodoret (Haer. Fab. 2,5) as an anonymous work. Both Theodoret and 
Photius knew, could and did identify Hippolytus’ genuine works, as we have 
shown (3A 8). 

When we came to the events of El. IX,6-13, we should have readily 
identified Photius’ Gaius with his description of him as “a presbyter of the 
Church of Rome in the time of Victor and Zephyrinus the high priests, and 
who was ordained bishop of the pagans (£8v@v ёлісколоу)” (Biblioth. 48), 
with the writer who describes his dispute with Callistus. The writer of the 
Elenchos clearly claims to be a bishop (Proem. 6), and to address the pagans 
in the Demonstratio Veritatis as we have pointed out in 3B 2. In view of the 
association by the writer of Callistus and Zephyrinus with the 
Monarchianism of Sabellius and Noetus, we should find an additional 
corroboration that the author of the ojukpóg Aopopiv0oc, whose name 
Theodoret does not know, was the Gaius mentioned by Photius as the author 
of Kata тўс 'Артёроуос alpéoews. If, however, the arguments denying 
Gaius’ authorship—notwithstanding my refutation of them in 3C 1-5—be 
allowed to stand, nevertheless the case for separate authorship whether 
anonymous or under some other name (such as Josephus) would be made for 
the ЛоВортуӨос (El. ), the скрос AaPvpivOoc, and the кото ts’ Артёроуос 
олрёсєоҳс if that work is not identical with the latter. 

But without the Statue our argument would not allow us as yet to add any 
further works to the three. On Photius’ evidence we are allowed to add the 
title лері тўс tod navrög ovotag to the corpus of two or three works thus 
established in order to make a third or fourth. Bibliotheca 48 attributes the 
work, not to Hippolytus whom he does not mention in connection with this 
work, but perhaps to Josephus. But with the latter’s authorship Photius be- 
lieves the work to be inconsistent, on grounds of its non-Jewish anthropology 
(àvačiws tig te тбу 'Іооболоу лері ёуӨролох HLVOLOAOYLAG тобто ELO) and 
the absence of a common phraseology with his other works (ovddév бё tò trs 
фроасғос ADTH прос tà DNOAOITA тоб дудрос олоёеї). So he conceded here 
that this work was also attributed £v napaypadoic to Gaius, author of the 
AaópivOoc, as well as the трос IIpókAov (3B 2). Furthermore, in the Sacra 
Parallela attributed to John Damascene and quoted by Zonaras (c. A.D. 
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1120), we find mentioned: “... in his discourse To the Greeks (£v бё o трос 

“EAAnvac) which bears the title ( émyéypanto.) Against Plato (kate 
ПАбтоуос) On the Cause of the Universe (пері тўс тоб navrög aitiac).” 
(Annal. 6, 4) Thus the лєрї tod navtdc can be admitted to the corpus of the 
three or four bearing Gaius’ or some other name. 

We do of course have the Statue. But it is only because of this fact that we 
can now try to extend the corpus of three or four further. Bibliotheca 48 also 
showed that the work лєрї тўс тоб navtóc aitiac was also entitled simply 
пері toO MAVTOG, in some manuscripts, and this is equivalent to part of the 
title of the work on the Statue, namely, хрос “EAAnvac кой хрос MAdtava т 
кой лєрї Tod лоутбс. An extract from this work was cited by John Philoponus 
in his own work of that title, as we shall see in the next chapter (4B 2 5 B 
1.1). Pseudo-John Damascene also corroborated the later part of this title. 
But we would only be entitled, having found the Statue, to attribute the other 
works found there in addition to this title to the corpus of three or four if and 
only if the Statue could be so interpreted as a testimony to the fact that every 
title on the plinth was by the same author. We have argued in Chapter 2 that 
once it is conceded that Ligorio's reconstruction was false and that the 
original figure seated on the chair was allegorical, then indeed it does not 
necessarily follow that every work listed there must be of the same author. 

The move in the argument for the reconstruction of the corpus 
necessitated by the concept of the Statue as a personal monument was that 
every title on the plinth of the Statue now be added to the corpus of three or 
four that we have so far established without reference to the Statue. And it 
was precisely at this point that the claim of Hippolytus to be author of that 
corpus too could now be pressed. The series of related collections of canons 
and Church Orders of which the anonymous Egyptian Church Order was a 
part were all attributed to St. Hippolytus. 

Richard unfortunately had pointed out from the ms. Ochrid 86 that the 
Egyptian Church Order would have had to have been read with the title &о— 
TAEELG THV Om длостолбу and not as оалостолкђ napadocıc. But 
nevertheless, if the Statue had been a personal monument, then the general 
association of Hippolytus' name with that associated literature might have 
been sufficient to warrant his identification as the personal author of that 
work and therefore of all other works on the plinth. We have, however, 
shown grounds in Part 3D why it should not therefore follow that Hippolytus 
was its personal author given the literary genre involved. Given the original 
allegorical figure was symbolic of a school, it is quite consistent that the 
corpus of three or four thus established should have had their own individual 
author who was an acknowledged member of the Hippolytan community. 

One example more difficult to deal with was the tà ©лёр tod кота 

"Iwavvnv evayyeAtov кол àxokoXoyeoc. We have argued that this was not 
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equivalent to the Hippolytus/Gaius dialogue in Barsalibi, nor indeed either 
with the ànoAoyia or the кефалоло of Ebed-Jesu. We regarded what we 
considered to be these two works to be part of the Hippolytan 
pseudepigrapha (3C 6-10). As such, since Hippolytus was not their real 
author, they could not have been present on the Statue as тб op тоб KAT 
"Ioavvnv к.т.А and thus constitute evidence that Hippolytus was the writer of 
all the works listed, on the assumption that it was a personal monument. 

But even if my argument for the pseudepigraphic character of the latter 
works identified with this title were to have failed, nevertheless I have 
argued that the Statue was not a monument to a person but to a community. 
Thus even a genuine work of Hippolytus could, in principle, occur on the 
Statue along with works by another author. In the light of the general thesis 
of Chapter 2, the Statue can no longer be used as the centre of a web of 
literary relations that bind every work on the Statue to a single author that 
will be Hippolytus if those works connect with any of his genuine works, or 
will be instead a single author of a quite different identity, if they fail to 
connect. 

The fact that neither John Damascene nor Photius nor John Philoponus 
will identify лєрї tod} nmavtdc as Hippolytus! was one of the foundations of 
Nautin's argument that a certain Josephus (though not the Jewish writer) had 
been the author of the titles on the Statue and that indeed there were therefore 
two authors of the commonly received Hippolytan corpus. But even here the 
force of Ligorio's reconstruction was to continue to be felt, and to create very 
great problems. If this work were to be that of Josephus, then all other works 
on the Statue must be his as well. The seated doctor of the Church demanded 
an all-or-nothing recognition of his inscribed works. If лері тоб mavtdc was 
Josephus’ then so was De Psalmis (eig tod woApooc) De Psaul et 
Pythonissa ([eis mv ёү|үсстріџоӨоу), De Apocalypsi. (onep tod кота 

"Inoavvnv etc.), and the De Pascha (andde1Eic xpóvov). But if this were the 
case, then it would fly in the face of the evidence of Jerome and Eusebius 
that mention these as works of Hippolytus. Let us look at the evidence of the 
Eusebius/Jerome lists to see to what extent they identify genuine Hippolytan 
Works listed on the Statue. 


3E 2. The Statue and the Eusebian/Jerome Catalogues 


In 3E 1 we considered works that could not be ascribed to Hippolytus inde- 
pendently of the Statue, and on the questionable assumption that the Statue 
was a personal monument to the Church Father of that name. We moreover 
included the длостолкў лорабосіс with the tà ùnèp тоб кото 'Ieodvvnv 
K.t.A. in this category. Such evidence was the dubious evidence for the 
Hippolytan authorship of certain works that in turn becomes dubious evi- 
dence for authorship of the works on the Statue. We are now going to con- 
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sider works that can be ascribed to Hippolytus independently of the Statue, 
and which, if they in fact are the equivalent of titles cited on the Statue, be- 
come evidence for the Statue as Hippolytus’ personal monument. Thus the 
Statue will cease to be evidence for the Hippolytan corpus and instead the 
corpus or parts of it become evidence for the Statue, if connections can in 
fact be validly drawn. 

In this category we find (in 3E 2.1) references common both to Eusebius 
and Jerome, and in (3E 2.2) titles which Jerome appears to share with the 
Statue alone. 


3E 2.1. Titles apparently common to Eusebius and Jerome 
If we look at Jerome’s list of nineteen works for which Hippolytus is claimed 
as the author, we find two titles (Пері тоб II&oxo/De Pascha and the TIpög 
Mapkxiovo/Contra Marcionem), common to both, that might be regarded as 
shared also with the Statue.2?? Indeed, many other of the titles are common to 
both Jerome and Eusebius, but we confine ourselves here to the two which 
both writers can be claimed to share with what is inscribed on the Statue. The 
ratio paschae et temporum canon, linked by Jerome too with Caesar 
Alexander, may be identical with the a&ndde1Eic xpóvov on the pinax of the 
Statue though we shall examine a serious objection in 5A 2.1-2.2. If so, then 
the De Pascha, like Eusebius’ Ten тоб Пасуо, can be associated with the 
table on the Statue if and only if the grounds for the identification with 
Eusebius' reference are valid. | 

The evidence, therefore, for Jerome's dependence on Eusebius regarding 
the Пері tod IIGoxo/De Pascha is far stronger than the evidence for the con- 
nection of either of them with the Statue, which neither of them mention. A 
similar point holds also for the second work on the lists of Jerome and 
Eusebius where the identity of the title that they share is more certain than 
the identity of their joint titles with a work listed on the Statue. Jerome's 
Contra Marcionem and Eusebius’ IIpóg Mapxiwva may be identical with 
лєрї tàyaðoð кой лӧӨғу tò kxakóv. But such titles as De Pascha (Melito) and 
contra Marcionem (Tertullian) were very common, and a philosophical 
treatise on the origin of evil does not necessarily have to be aimed at 
Marcion's two gods. 


232 Eusebius, H.E. VI, 22: ..."InnöAvtog... TÒ лері тоб лбсҳо nerointan oUyypoguia.... 
тбу SE Аоїл@у adtod соүүроџрибтоу tà Eis яибс £A00vta ёсті тобе’ EIG тђу 
SEQTMEPOV, eig tà petà тђу EEarpEpoV, трос Маркіоуа, eig TO Gopa, eic HEPN tod 

'IeGeku]A, лері ou náocxa, прос @ласос тйс ойрёсєїс. Jerome, De Vir. Ill. 61: 
"Hippolytus... in ratione paschae et temporum canone scripsit... Scripsit nonnullos in scripturas 
commentarios, e quibus haec repperi: /n Hexaemeron, In Exodum, In Canticum Canticorum, In 
Genesim, In Zachariam, De Psalmis, In Esaiam, De Daniele, De Apocalypsi , De Proverbiis, De 
Ecclesiaste, De Saul et Pythonissa, De Antichristo, De Resurrectione, Contra Marcionem, De 
Pascha, Adversus Omnes Haereses, et просошлћаоху de Laude Domini Salvatoris... 
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3E 2.2. Titles common to the Statue and Jerome alone 


There are three additional titles which Jerome shares, or may share, with the 
Statue, but which are not on Eusebius’ list. (1) De Psalmis may appear to 
correspond with etc tobc ywarpovc, and (11) De Psaul et Pythonissa with eig 
тђу ёүүастріроӨоу. (iii)De Apocalypsi has been considered identical with tà 
DTEP TOD KATH Ioivvnv eooyyeAtou xod AnoKaAADWEws, even though it seems 
strange that Jerome did not include the gospel in his title if it were the same 
work. But we have argued in 3C 6 that this identity does not hold, and if so, 
Jerome's title does not correspond to any work on the Statue any more than 
did Ebed-Jesu's titles or Barsalibi's dialogue (3C 5). 

If we thus fail to establish the equivalence of (iii) with a title on the Statue, 
the evidence for the equivalence of (1) and (ii) is correspondingly diminished. 
(1) and (ii) are titles for scriptural commentaries in general, that are quite 
frequently shared by multiple authors of different works. Such an argument 
is quite frequently used by advocates of the two-author hypothesis to show 
that the author of the works on the Statue is quite different from that of the 
lists of Eusebius and Jerome.2?? 

But having challenged the necessity of a single writer whether Hippolytus 
or someone else as the author of all the titles on the plinth, that two-author 
will now have to support itself with reference to internal literary criteria that 
can establish internal homogeneity between those titles and their differences 
with Hippolytus' general works. The Statue as an artefact in itself cannot 
make that case. In the final analysis, the only certain equivalent between the 
Statue and the Eusebius/Jerome list is the Пері тоб Maoyo. But our problem 
cannot be resolved with reference to this one title alone since even in this 
case there are problems which we shall deal in 5A 2.1-2.2 when we consider 
the internal evidence for a single or diverse authorship for the Hippolytan 
corpus. 


3E 2.3. In conclusion 
Supposing that we had, not the Statue whether in its original or restored 
Ligorian form, but simply the list of works inscribed upon it in some other 
form, say on a stele or on a piece of parchment. From the fact that the works 
were listed together it would not necessarily follow that the titles were from a 
single author. They may, particularly if found on a stele, be a library cata- 
logue. Scriptural commentaries with titles indicating that they were about the 
Passover, the Psalms, or the Apocalypse would not of themselves equate 
them with the works of an author of similar titles, named Hippolytus, men- 
tioned by Jerome and Eusebius. 

Regarding the philosophical discourses, we have already seen that, on the 
evidence of Photius and Theodoret, there would be as much evidence for 


233 E.g. Nautin (1947) p. 84 and (1949) p. 226-230. 
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Origen, Gaius, and Josephus as for Hippolytus for the authorship of the nepi 
тоб navtoc. If лері tàyaðoð кой лӧӨғу tò KaKOV was to be identified with 
any treatise against Marcion, then it would be identical with that to which the 
Gaius (or Josephus or whoever) of the Elenchos makes a highly ambiguous 
reference (El. VII, 30 and 31). Apart from such veiled allusions, there would 
be no reason for identifying the treatise on the origin of good and evil with 
any tract against Marcion, and indeed it is surprising that the author of the 
Elenchos was not more specific about it when dealing with Marcion in view 
of his ready claim to the authorship of other works. 

Regarding the title лері Өєоб кол саркос̧ &vactaoEws, if we associated it 
with the Syriac fragment in which a title of this name is associated with Julia 
Mamaea, then we could not with any security definitely attribute it to 
Hippolytus. It would still be possible for us to claim that Origen was the 
author of that title, on grounds of Eusebius H.E. VI, 21,3. In view of the 
records of Hippolytus' personal relationship with Origen, it would not be 
impossible to find a work by him listed in the library of Hippolytus' school. 
At all events, we could assign to Hippolytus the npotpenukög лрӧс̧ 
Zeßnpeivav and claim that this was Hippolytus’ npög Paoirtda туй. 
ENLOTOAN mentioned under his name in Theodoret Dialogus 2. If the list was 
a catalogue of titles, with no named Statue of an owner seated above them, 
each title could be assigned the same or different authors according to the lit- 
erary citations and other evidence. 

It is now that we must turn to Nautin's thesis, as it has been criticized and 
adapted by Simonetti and others. We shall once again see that the fundamen- 
tal problem with which that thesis has to grapple is the assumption that the 
Statue is a monument to an individual author, with the result that some titles 
which appear to be by Hippolytus are belied by other titles which seem 
clearly not. In consequence, regarding the internal evidence now as well, we 
shall demonstrate our thesis that the Statue and its list of works is a monu- 
ment to a school and that the titles on its plinth are the works of three or 
more authors. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THE STATUE AND THE TWO AUTHORS THEORY (1) 


The Catalogue on the Statue and works related to the Elenchos 


The consensus of nineteenth and early twentieth century scholarship adopted 
the position of Bunsen, Dóllinger, Harnack and others discussed in 3B 1. 
The Statue had been that of Hippolytus, its character was dedicatory or 
commemorative, the list of works on the plinth were his, and all that 
remained was to identify such as could be with the Eusebius/Jerome 
catalogues and otherwise add hitherto unknown titles to the Hippolytan 
corpus. We saw that Cruice, Armellini, Newman and others denied the 
authorship of El. to Hippolytus on the confessional grounds that no saint and 
martyr of the Church could possibly have been an anti-pope. But their 
objection to Hippolytan authorship did not extend to the Statue but simply to 
El, which the Statue had never mentioned. Gaius or Origen, or even 
Novatian,! despite the chronological problem, seemed better to fit the bill. 
But no attention had been given to internal literary criticism in terms of 
which the Hippolytan authorship or otherwise of El. might be established. So 
far the discussion had focused on the congruence of one acknowledged as a 
Saint and Martyr of the Church having prefigured in the events of El. IX, 10- 
13 involving opposition to one whom the Liberian List was to recognise as 
the reigning pope. Da Bra was the first writer on grounds of literary criteria 
alone to deny that Hippolytus could have written Е/.2 Nautin however was to 
go further than simply appealing to internal literary criteria in order to deny 
that Hippolytus was the author of El. His argument falls into five parts, 
namely: 
(i) On literary grounds it can be established that El. and C.N. had different 
authors, 
(11) It can be established that the author of El. was responsible for one block 
of works in the Hippolytan corpus on grounds of literary, stylistic, and theo- 


l J. Hergenróther, Hippolytus oder Novatian? in Österreichische Vierteljahresschrift für 
Katholische Theologie 2 (1863), p. 289-340. We have already examined (1B 2.3.3.1) such 
claims by De Rossi and others, and criticised Gieseler (3B 2.1 footnote 86), and will pursue the 
alleged Novatian connection further in Chapter 6. For a review of literature, see J. Barbel, Zu 
patrologischen Neuerscheinungen aus den Jahren- 1949-1954 Die Hippolytfrage, in TheoRev 51 
(1955), p. 101-108. 

2 G. da Bra, I Filosofumeni sono di Ippolito? (Rome: 1942); ——, Studio su S. Ippolito dot- 
tore. (Rome: 1944). 
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logical similarities that those works share with El., and that these include the 
works on the Statue. 

(iii) It can be established similarly that the author of C.N., whom Nautin ac- 
cepts as the real Hippolytus, wrote another block in the corpus, identified 
similarly by the literary criteria which link its works with C.N., and these 
works do not appear on the Statue. 

(iv) The internal literary criteria help us to construct distinct cultural and lit- 
erary profiles for the two authors. 

(v) The Statue originally was dedicated to Josephus, the author of El. and the 
works listed on the plinth, and named by Photius, John Philoponus, and 
Pseudo-Damascene. 

Nautin’s project was thus far more ambitious than Da Bra’s. But it should 
be noted that positions (1)-(у) can stand independently of each other though 
each must be true to make Nautin’s full case. El. and C.N. might be proven 
in terms of internal literary criteria to be by different authors ((i)), and yet 
fail to relate specifically and definitively to the other works with which they 
are claimed to form two different blocks ((ii)) and (iii)). The Statue may not 
support the uniform authorship of all works listed on its plinth if indeed it is, 
as we have argued, a monument to, or an icon of, the ethos of a school rather 
than an individual. The corpus would not then be seen to exhibit two distinct 
literary profiles. It will in that case be the internal literary criteria that 
establish the grounds for distinct cultural and literary profiles for the two 
authors ((iv)), and not the Statue per se. Josephus, as opposed to Gaius or a 
second Hippolytus with the same name might not be the author, who might 
have to remain therefore anonymous ((v)). 

We shall see that, in relation to literary criteria, the assumption that the 
Statue is a monument to an individual provides the same distorting influence 
on the two-authors argument as it did on the reconstruction of the Hippolytan 
corpus itself (Chapter 3). Furthermore, even though we might concede that 
the other arguments succeed, we might still wish to argue that the two 
distinct literary biographies of the two authors fail to be coherently or 
convincingly constructed in terms of Nautin’s discussion of them ((iv)). 

In this chapter and the next we shall consider these points in greater 
detail. In this chapter we shall consider (i) (4A) and (и) (4B) in order to 
study specifically the relation between what is known of the works listed on 
the Statue, and works which we shall establish to be related to El. rather than 
C.N. We shall discover that it is not possible to insulate the two authors from 
each other’s work by means of the Statue. We shall detect the hand of the 
later as editor of some of the works of the earlier, cited in the inscription, 
notably as editor of the Xovayoyn-Xpovixóv (4B 2.2.2), the d&ndderEic 
xpóvov (4B 2.2.2.2), and in certain additions to the Liberian Catalogus (4B 
2.2.3.3-B 2.2.4). In the next chapter we shall consider (iii) (5A), (iv) (5B) 
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and (у) (5С) arguing there that some of the works listed on the Statue, notab- 
ly the блостоћмк\ napaddots (5А 1—1.2), and the d&ndde1Eic xpóvov (5A 2- 
2.2), are partly written by Hippolytus, and that the лері тбүоӨоб кой nóðev 
tò кокӧу (5A 3), the лєрї 000 Kal capKds буастбсеос (SA 4) and the 
MPOTPENTLKOG лрос ZeBnpeivav (5А 5) must be considered wholly his on the 
basis of their citation as such by Eusebius, Jerome, and Theodoret. 

We shall begin with an analysis of arguments for a difference of author- 
ship between the two major works of the Hippolytan corpus neither of which 
paradoxically is found on the Statue, but on the critical differences between 
them on which hangs the whole thesis of two distinct authors. 


PART A. AUTHORSHIP OF THE ELENCHOS AND THE CONTRA NOETUM 


Nautin claimed a distinction between the authors of these two works on theo- 
logical, stylistic, and heresiological, grounds. On such grounds he pressed 
further the case for a cultural and educational formation that separated the 
two authors.? We shall argue the case here for a difference of authorship for 
these two works firstly and chiefly on theological grounds, focusing on the 
specific question of the relationship between E/. and C.N. We shall omit 
stylistic considerations, since we admit a similarity of style which is 
consistent either with a single author or with two different authors within the 
same school.* 

The appeal to a difference of method of refuting heretics is similarly in- 
consequential since the fact that El. refutes heresy by appeal to its alleged 
roots in Greek philosophy, and C.N. by appeal to Scripture is compatible ei- 
ther with two different authors or one author addressing different audiences.? 
We believe, in other words, that it is the theological differences that are fun- 
damental. We wish furthermore to keep separate from the question of the re- 


3 P. Nautin, Hippolyte et Josipe: Contribution à l'histoire de la littérature chrétienne du 
troisiéme siécle, in Etudes et Textes pour l'histoire du dogme de la Trinité), (Paris: Editions du 
Cerf 1947), Chapt. 3. 

4 Nautin (1947) p. 51 introduces the issue of stylistic differences, which were extensively 
reviewed by Da Bra (1942) p.18-39, who concluded on this basis a difference of authorship. His 
literary analysis was criticised by G. Oggioni, La questione di Ippolito, in ScuCat 78 (1950), p. 
133-135 and footnote 47 on the grounds that he had relied on the authenticity of what Migne 
had published as the original texts. In Sancta Theophania, Adversus Іоийаеоѕ, and Contra 
Beronem, for example are all cited as genuine works and made a basis for the comparison. On 
the other hand, B. Capelle, Hippolyte de Rome, in RThAM 17 (1950) discusses (A) general 
common traits in defence of single authorship (p. 156-159); (B) the prologues of De Antichristo 
and Chronicon (p. 159-161), (C) common doctrinal themes (p. 161-166), and (D) notable verbal 
correspondences (p. 166-170). His account is vitiated by his decision (later reversed (see 
footnote 47)) to regard C.N. as heavily interpolated. Deny C.N. as genuine evidence and of 
course the case for little difference can be made, see 4 A 3.1. 

5 Nautin (1947) p. 53. Such a view was advocated by Frickel as we shall see, references for 
and grounds against which I give in 4A 2.1.1. For another supporter of the two-audiences 
solution, see J. Daniélou, Review of Nautin's Hippolyte et Josipe, in RecScRel. 35 (1948), p. 597 
(“Ces remarques, qui sont exactes, avaient déjà été faites. Une raison en avait été donnée: la 
différence des publics auxquels les ouvrages sont adressés."). 
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lationship between El. and C.N. the further question of which other works in 
the Hippolytan corpus might be by one or other of the two authors, without 
allowing the Statue necessarily to create two distinct blocks on the arguably 
tenuous grounds that connect it with the single author of the works inscribed 
on its plinth. 

Since cultural differences are best considered in the light of a con- 
sideration of such links between groups of works within the corpus as a 
whole, we shall leave the question of a difference of cultural and educational 
formation of the two authors till later, restricting our initial argument to the 
theological distinctions between El. and C.N. alone. As both Frickel and 
Richard acknowledged, the distinctions, whether alleged or real, between 
these two works were of fundamental significance for the question the unity 
of the corpus, besides which the chronological differences between Dan. and 
the Chronicon Paschale were comparatively insignificant Let us now 
examine these differences. 

Mainly following Nautin, whose insights we shall be seeking to develop, 
we may characterize the theological differences as (1) the justification of 
binitarianism, (2) the incarnation, (3) place of the Holy Spirit. We shall 
ignore the other differences that Nautin detected, since these rested on an 
argument from silence on the part of one work in comparison with the other." 


6 J. Frickel, Das Dunkel um Hippolyt von Rom: Ein Lósungsversuch: die Schriften Elenchos 
und Contra Noétum. (Grazer Theologische Studien: Bauer 1988), p. 123: “Tatsächlich sind 
diese zwei Schriften von fundamentaler Bedeutung für die Frage, ob das bisher unter dem 
Namen Hippolyts bekannte Schrifttum von zwei verschiedenen Verfassern oder von ein und 
demselben Schriftsteller stammt. Gewiss wurden auch andere Unterschiede, zum Beispiel 
zwischen Danielkommentar und Chronik, für die Unterscheidung von zwei verschiedenen 
Autoren ins Feld geführt. Aber diese Abweichungen sind, wie besonders Richard gezeigt hat, 
zweitrangig im Vergleich zur Frage nach dem Verhältnis von El und CN.” , Hippolyt von 
Rom: Refutatio, Buch X, in Paschke, F. (Ed.) Uberlieferungsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen, in 
TU 125) (Berlin: 1981), p. 217-244. For a summary of his argument in defence of a single 
author see , [Ippolito di Roma, scrittore e martire, in StEphAug 30 (1989), p. 36-41. 


Originally Frickel had defended the separate authorship of El. and C.N., see ; 
Contraddizioni nelle opere e nella persona di Ippolito di Roma, in StEphAug. 13 (1977), p. 137- 
149. More recently he has conceded that El. and C.N. must be by different authors, see ; 


Hippolyts Schrift Contra Noetum: ein Pseudo-Hippolyt, in Logos. Festschrift fiir Luise 
Abramowski, (Berlin & New York: Walter de Gruyter 1993), p. 87-123. See also L. 
Abramowski, Drei christologische Untersuchungen, in Beiheft zur ZNW 45, (Berlin: De Gruyter 
1981); R.M. Hiibner, Die Hauptquelle des Epiphanius (Panarion, haer. 65) tiber Paulus von 
Samosata: Ps. Athanasius, Contra Sabellianos, in ZKTh 90 (1979), p. 203; ‚Die 
antignostische Glaubensregel des Noet von Smyrna, in MuThZ 40 (1989), p. 279-311; А 
Die Schrift des Apolinarius уоп І аойісеа gegen Photin (Ps. Athenasius Contra Sabellios) und 
Basilius von Caesarea, (Berlin & New York 1989); ‚ Melito von Sardes und Мое! von 
Smyrna, in Oecumenica et Patristica. Festschrift für Wilhelm Schneemelcher, (Chambésy-Genf 
1989), p. 220-223. 

7 Nautin (1947) p. 49-51 would require us to add: (4) the conception of salvation, (5) the 
portrayal of the life hereafter, and (6) the humanity of Christ. He argues that : (4) (1) El. X, 33,7 
(е1 бё ӨёЛе1с кол Өєӧс yeveodaı, Олакооє TH MENOINKOTL), and (ii) 34, 4-5 (yEyovas yàp 
Өєбс` Осо LEV yàp drELELVAs NAOH ivOponoc бу, тобта E5500 cot Өєбс, OTL ауӨролос 
eic бсо бё rapaxoAovOei OED, тобто лорёҳғіу 001 EntyyyeAtaı Өє©с Stav Oconotnfjc, 
&Ө@уотос yevnðeis... кой o£ BEOV TOLHOEL...), indicate salvation as divinization, which is 
absent from C.N. Likwise for (5) he points out to the view of the afterlife, unmentioned in C.N., 
described in El. X, 34, 2, which we discuss later (4B 2.1.4 ). In the case of (6) he cites the 
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4A 1. The Trinity in C.N. and the binitarianism of El. 


El. is binitarian in its theology whereas C.N. is distinctly trinitarian and af- 
firms the pre-existence of the Holy Spirit alongside that of the Son. It is im- 
portant however to stress precisely how this comparison holds. In one re- 
spect it could be argued that in neither work does the writer give the Holy 
Spirit a distinct role in the creation, but in C.N. the Holy Spirit is introduced 
as a distinct though somewhat redundant person. However, as we shall now 
see, the way in which both associate voög with Adyoc is quite different, 
irrespective of the role of the Holy Spirit or its absence in both accounts. 

In the anööeıdıg GAnGetac (El. X, 33,1-2) the Абүос is both conceived in 
God's mind as a mental concept (рбуос... Өє©с Aóyov тр@тоу &vvoneic) and 
then begotten (anoyevvä). He was alone begotten from what was in 
existence (рбуоу && бутоу yévva) and in this sense was uncreated, since 
what was in existence was the Father alone from whose existence he was 
begotten (tò yap бу «тос 6 лотђр ñv, EE od tò yevvndév). The Aöyog is 
therefore the begotten first principle of creation (aitiov toic ywopévotc), and 
not the four àpxaíi or first principles of the philosophers, earth, air, fire, and 
water which are real but created (El. X, 32,4-5; 33, 3-7). We shall now see 
how these components of Stoicism and Platonism, taken over in a raw form 
by the author of El., are radically refashioned by the author of C.N. with an 
eirenic ecclesiastical purpose. 


4A 1.1. C.N. 10 and El. X, 33,1-2: a refashioned metaphysics 

It is at this point that we should also note the famous philosophical formation 
of the author of El. in the way that he employs both Stoic and Platonic 
concepts in his understanding of the Adyoc. The Adyoc is begotten not as the 
mere voice (ov бё Aóyov @с фоуу) but rather like the Stoic “immanent 
reason" of the world soul (GAA’ ёуб.бӨғтоу tod mavtdc Aoyıcuov). As the 
Father's “firstborn (npwtótokos),” “he bore in himself the will of the one 
who begat him (v ёоотф фёроу tò O0£Aew тоб yeyevvnkótoc)," and thus had 
"experience of the thought of the Father (оок Aneıpog ... тўс Tod xa tpóg 
ёууоїос).” The real comparison with a human voice was the way in which 
the Aóyog "contained in himself like a voice the Ideas conceived in the 
Father's mind (GG dwvtyv eixev Ev Four Ths £v TH NATPLKH võ Evvondelooc 
16€ac).” It was from these Ideas supplied by the Father's mind that the Adyoc 


insistence throughout C.N. (4, 7 and 13; 6, 1; 8, 1; 17, 45; 18, 1 and 10) as showing and 
emphasis on the equality of the human and divine in Jesus absent from El. I have not discussed 
these points of comparison in the text because they are consistent with either one or two authors 
quite apart from resting on an argument from silence. The theme of divinization (4) or the 
afterlife (5), particularly in view of the salvation through knowledge indicated by Du Тс 
ETLYVOOEWS EKHEVEEGOE...K.T.A. (El. X, 33,2), would be quite compatible with the thesis that 
El. was addressed to a pagan audience and C.N. to conflicting groups within the Church, but 
equally compatible with the thesis that there were two authors. For the theory of two audiences 
see footnote 4 above and my grounds for rejection Frickel's version of it in 4A 2.1.1. 
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“completed each particular thing (tò котй èv Adyoc блетёЛғе1)” in the world 
“that was pleasing to God (tò @рёскоу Өєф).”8 

At first glance there might appear to be a significant agreement between 
the &лббє1ё1с &An0etag in El. and C.N. God begets the Aóyog as his coun- 
sellor and fellow-workman (ovpBovAov xoà Epyatnyv Eyévva Aoyov), and as 
the originator of what is coming into being (тбу бё yıvou&vov &pxnyòv), and 
conceives the world (бу kóopov &vvonBeic) before he makes it (10, 1 and 4). 
There seems to that extent to be a certain parallelism of expression between 
the two texts regarding Aóyov np@tov Evvonbet¢ бу кӧсроу £vvonelc тєЛАєї/ 
GNETEAEL, aitov toig ytwvopévoig/ t&v бё ywopnévov &pxnyòv, блоүєууф/ 
&yévva and so on. 

However further examination establishes some quite radical differences. 
In C.N. 11, 2, as earlier mentioned (2A 3.1), the author is quite ready to call 
the Aóyoc by the highly gnostic term voög (о%тос бё votc), and to use the 
notion foreign to the Aóyoc-Christology of the Fourth Gospel reminiscent of 
aeon speculation. In C.N. 11, 1 the votc-Adyoc, as we saw, was conceived as 
a single power that comes from the Father (69voqug үйр pia ў ёк TOD navtóç 
tò бё лбу Поттүр, EE op Sbvapic Aóyoc) since God, according to C.N. 10, 2, 
though one, was indeed manifold (ол›тос $ џбуос dv TOADS Tv). Indeed, so 
conscious was the author himself of his indebtedness to his adversaries for 
this way of conceiving things that in C.N. 11, 3 he appealed to them as albeit 
perversely supporting his fundamental assumption (see also 5B 3.1.2). 

Now it is this way of conceiving the Aóyog as votc that is quite alien, I 
submit, to the author of El. and would establish him as a different identity to 
the author of C.N. quite apart from the addition of the Holy Spirit, not 
wholly redundantly, by the latter. The Adyoc-votic is more depersonalized in 
C.N. 11, 2 before the incarnation, and is only revealed (ёбеікухто) as лоїс 
0c00 when he “proceeds into the world (ӧс npoßàs Ev кӧсро),” as we shall 
emphasize further in the next section (4B). In C.N. 10,4 the Adyoc-votc is 
“sent forth (npofikev)” by God to the creation as God's own sovereign (тў 
ктїсє1 KUPLOV) previously visible to himself alone as his own mind (tov tótov 
voOv а0тф óvo npótepov OPATOV on pxovto). 

But as we saw, in El. X, 33,1-2 the pre-existent Adyoc was a far more in- 
dependent entity. His will is separate from the Father who begat him which 
he nevertheless bears in agreement as the лрототокос who is can be 
described as év xvt фёроу TO 0£Ae тоб yeyevvnKötoc, The personhood of 


8 El. X, 33,1-2: о%тос odv 6 Hm KATO лбутоу Өєӧс Aóyov npõtov Evvonßeis 
ànoyevvæ: ou бё AGYOV Ws фоуту, EVSLGBETOV TOD TAVTOG Aoytopóv. тобтоу оу 
uóvov EE бутоу éyévva: TO үйр Sv adtdc 6 natip Hy, 25 od tò үғуутӨғу. кої оїтоу toig 
yıvon£vorg Абүос Tv, Ev Eat) фёроу TO 0£Aetv тоб YEYEVVNKÖTOG, ook @лє1рос TE àv 
tfjg тоб лотрос £vvolac. ора үйр TH EK TOD Yyevvrjcavtog TPOEAGELV, прототокос 
TOVTOV YEVÖHEVOG, Gc фођу EIXEV EV EXUTH tàs EV TH natpık và Evvondeloag 18ёос 
б0ғу xeAeovtoc NATPÒG үіуєсӨол TOV кӧсџроу, TO катй EV AGYOG ANETEAEL TO ODÉOKON 
GEO). 
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the Stoic Aoyıouög Evöraderocg, who contains the Platonic tàs Ev tH лотркф 
võ Evvondeloog 15Eac, is guaranteed by the fact that the Adyoc is not in fact 
the votc of the Father but a person who can experience and know 
nevertheless the Father's mind completely as ок &netpoc... тїїс TOD лотрос 
£vvolac. He cannot be simply the Father's voice and therefore as such 
inseparable from him. The Father's voice is that of another person he has 
within himself and is therefore quite separate from himself (Aóyov o фоуђу 
EIXEV Ev EavtH). 

The author of C.N. 10,4 is to the contrary quite prepared to acknowledge 
the relationship between the pre-incarnate Aöyog and the Father as an uttered 
voice (npótepav фоуђу dOeyyópevog Kal dc EK фотос YEVVGV, тротїкєу тў 
KTLOEL KUPLOV TOV LdLOV voðv), inseparable in such a form from himself. We 
see here that the Adyoc is far more an instrument of the Father's will than 
separate in his own right, though congruent in will, as represented in El. X, 
33,2. The voög is described as 1б1ос and is clearly under his direct control.’ 
Although both works are self-conscious about the charge of ditheism, in 
depersonalising the Aóyoc, and reducing its will from that of an agent to an 
instrument, it is arguable that С.М. 10,4 and 11, 1 has gone further in 
accommodating Monarchian objections than El., as we shall now see. 


4A 1.2. C.N.’s accommodation of El. with the Monarchians 

Zephyrinus’ original charge against the author in El. IX, 11,3 had been: “eyo 
oda Eva 0cóv Xprotov’ Inooðv, Kal TAT adtod Etepov о?ёёуа үғууттӧу кой 
nadntov,” but insisted in a way that the writer thought to be contradictory 
that: “оох ó mot" &néOavev, àAAX ó vióc." When the author denied the 
latter, Zephyrinus replied by calling him and his circle “ditheists” (610£0vc). 
Callistus himself, after Zephyrinus' death, re-expressed the doctrine as: | 


The Aóyoc was himself the Son (tov Adyov adtov уол vidv), himself also the 
Father (avtov koi natépa), being called by name “Son and Father" (övönarı 
èv vióv xoi matépa колодреуоу), but they are one thing (£v бё буто), the 
indivisible Spirit (tò nveüna tò Gdtaipetov). For the Father is not one thing (ou 
yap &AXo рёу elvan matépa), and the Son another thing (дАЛо 8& vióv), but they 
subsist as one and the same Spirit (£v бё кой tò aùtò nveüna, Оларуєту)... and 
that which was enfleshed in the Virgin (кой eivaı tò Ev тў лорӨёуф соркоӨёу) 
was not a different Spirit alongside the Father (nveðua оох ётероу napa тоу 
natépa),!0 but опе and the same thing (&AA& Ev xoi tò ató). And this was 
what was said: "Do you not believe that I am in the Father and the Father in 
me.” For that which is seen (tò èv yàp BAenópevov), because it is human (блєр 
£o v &vOponoc), this is the Son (тобто eiva tov vióv), but that Spirit which is 


? C.N. 10, 3-4: Ste T|86A moa, ко®Ө®с HOEANOEV, Edeifev TOV Adyov... AC ob tà návta 
Eroingev. Org рёу GEAEL, nolei..navro yop tà yevöneva ёй Adyou Kal софіас 
vexvüßeron.. ènoinoev обу óc HOEANOEV: 0cóq Aes 

0 Т have resisted the temptation to translate nvedpa with tò èv tř торӨёуф capkwðev 
and the following ovy Étepov as masculine accusative so as to be translated: “...the Spirit which 
was enfleshed was not a different person etc." though this is possible and would further 
substantiate my interpretation here. 
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contained in the Son (tò ёё £v 16 vid Xwpndev nveðua), this is the Father (тобто 
civar тӧу лотёро). For I will not call them, he says, two Gods, Father and Son 
(боо Geovc, natépa кой vióv), but one (GAA’ Eva). For the Father existing of 
himself (ó yap && Eavtod yevópevog ratńp), took in addition human flesh 
(npooAaßönevog тђу odpra) and made it divine (£8eonoincev), and uniting it 
with himself (abdttv ёудсос ёоотф) he made it one (xoi Exotnoev £v), so that 
the Father and the Son are called one God (0с kadeicdaı natépa кой otv Eva 
0cóv). And this, being one person (xoà тобто £v бу лрӧсолоу), cannot be two 
(uù õúvacða civar боо), and in this way the Father suffered with the Son (xoà 
о%тос TOV потера CULTENOVOEVOL TH VIO) 

El. IX, 12,16-19!! 


Thus we see that Callistus, like the author of C.N., cannot attribute a separate 
will to the Son, since the Son is simply the Father after the incarnation 
(TPOGAGBOLEVOS triv odpka, OO EvOoacs tavtõ кол Enoinoev Ev). He is 
the Spirit of the Father made visible (tò рёу yap BAexdpevov), so that he can 
only be one person (кої тобто £v Ov лрӧсолоу). Such a view of the 
incarnation the writer of El. clearly rejects in his view that the Aöyog before 
the incarnation was a full person, not simply, as we have already seen, 
because he is described as Ev Eavtd фёроу то 0£Aew TOD yeyevvnkótoc with 
personal experience of the divine mind (odK йлғ1рос̧..тўс tod лотрос 
Evvoiac), but because as лротбтокос he possessed full personality before the 
incarnation. 

It is however precisely this full personality that C.N. 11, 1-2 denies. Not 
only is the Adyoc simply the Father's votc or vaus and not a separate 
person with knowledge of that mind, but he is not revealed (€deixvvto) as 
поїс 0700 before his procession into the world (ӧс̧лроВос Ev кӧсро). It is for 
this reason— quite different from El. who simply regards the charge of 
ditheism as self-evidently false—that C.N. claims he cannot therefore be 
charged with believing in two Gods. The Aóyog &oapkog as we have seen 
was a power and not a complete person, and asserted as such specifically in 
the context of the refutation of ditheism.!? 

In this respect C.N. appears closer to the view of Callistus who believed 
that before the incarnation the Son was simply the Father's Spirit, and could 
only become Son when able to be seen (tò èv yàp BAenönevov). In respect 
of the £v... tpd0mnov, C.N. 14, 2-3 (4A 3.2.2) he thus clearly differs from 
Callistus in asserting 800 or even тріо npóoona. Thus the theology of C.N. 
is not so much an agreement with that of Callistus' monarchianism but a 
rapprochement with it. The unique theological solution of the author of С.Л. 


11 Callistus’ doctrine is summarized in identical terms in EL X, 27,3-4. See 7C 2.3.1 for a 
further discussion of these passages in connection with the Christology of Tertullian. 

12 C.N. 11, 1: кой обтос adtH лорістото Ётєрос. Etepov бё A£yov OD ёоо BEods A£yo, 
GAN ос OG EK фотос... T] WS AKTiva бло HALODv. ёоуошс yàp pia ù EK TOD MAVTOG TO бё 
r&v Паттр, EE où Sbvapic Adyos. 
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to the problems of ditheism laid at the door of the author of El. can best be 
seen in the unique use of the concept of oikovopia in C.N. 


ДА 1.3. oixovopta in C.N. as the mystery of the Trinity 

The use of oikovopica is mentioned as a heretical concept in connection with 
the Marcosans in El. VI, 47,1 and 3; 51,1 and 4-5; 52,9. It is not however 
used in any orthodox sense in the @&лббе1бїс OoÄnüeioc in X, 32-34, and is 
particularly absent there from the discussion of the godhead (X, 33, 10-17). 
Thus the use of the term marks a fundamental contrast in the theologies of 
the two works, since clearly it has no importance to El. save as an exposed 
heretical concept, but is central to orthodoxy as C.N. understands matters. 

In C.N. oikovonia emerges as a central theme in Hippolytus’ theology, 
uniquely reformulated in response to the author's own apologetic require- 
ments.!? It represents the mystery of the godhead by means of which the 
oneness of God is not denied by affirming two or three persons. In other 
words the term is central to Hippolytus' reconciliation with the theology of 
the school of Callistus in C.N. (4A 1.2), and in the following passages: 

(i) C.N. 3,4: тіс yàp оок Ёреї Eva Өє©у eivor; GAN od tùv oixovopítav &vouprioer; Here 
Noetus is charged with destroying the mystery of the godhead and thus failing to see 
that God can be one and yet two or three. 


(ii) C.N. 4,5: ev tivi ёё б Өє0с GAA’ Ñ £v Хротф 'Inood tH rop Adyw кой тф 
росттпріо тўс оїкоуошос; Christ therefore remains in mystery separate but one in the 
paternal Adyoc. The Aóyog was thus лотрфос̧ both for Callistus in El. IX, 12,16-19 
(4A 1.2) and for Hippolytus in C.N. 4,5 and 10. 


(iii) C.N. 4, 7 where the Father in the Son is the poc tjptov oikovoptas in which both 
remain different but one through the incarnation (сесоркоџёуоо tov Aóyou кої 
ёусуӨропісаутос̧), as іп 4,8 (pyvotripiov оікоуошос ёк nveúatos бүіоо Tv ootoc ó 
Aöyog Kal naphEvov Eva vióv BES Anepyaodpevoc). We find in this assertion of what 
Callistus affirmed according to El. X, 27,4 (todtov оду tov Adyov бу Eva elvan Өєӧу 
óvogu Get, xoi сесоркфсӨол Aye. 14 


(iv) C.N. 8,2 (katà oixovopiav ў £rióeiGic) uses the term once more applied to а 
nascent trinitarian definition, as also in 14,2 (npóocna боо, oikovopiav te трітту) and 
14,4, (oixovopíq сорфоуіос ovváyeta eic Eva Beóv). 


(v) C.N. 16,3 replies to an objection of incomprehension (GAA’ ёрєїс pot, лёс 
yeyevvntar) regarding Jn. 16,27 and Hippolytus’ commentary in which, in 16,2, tò 
e€HAVOV= Aóyog- nveðpa... GE avdtod yevvnoev. His reply is in terms of “mysterious 
plan" (trv лєрї тотоу oixovopiav axpibdc ёЁғілеїу od Sdvaco1). The author of El. 
had reflected the explanation of unity in the godhead in terms of nveúpa yevvndev in 
his attack on the Callistian notion of tò rveüna tò adıaiperov in El. IX, 12,16 (4А 
1.2). 


13 M, Simonetti, Aggiornamento su Ippolito, in StEphAug 30 (1989), p. 91: “questo termine 
rappresentava una notevole innovazione terminologica di C.N., in quanto questa parola, già in 
uso in accezione cristologica, viene qui adoperata a significare l'articolazione trinitaria della 
divinità in senso antimonarchiano." 

For a discussion of this passage in connection with Tertullian's theology, see 7 C 2.3.1 
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Thus particularly from (ii) (iii) and (v) we begin to see that Noetus is not re- 
garded as speaking for Callistus, but the extreme Monarchians. We have in 
each case a rapprochement with the theology of Callistus attacked in El. (4A 
1.2). 

Consequently the very real differences between C.N. and El. extends fur- 
ther than the addition, or putative addition, of often redundant additions of 
the Holy Spirit to a binitarian pair on the part of the former. That addition is 
accompanied by a reconceptualizing of the problem of ditheism in terms of a 
new technical use of the term otkovopía, in а form that Callistus could have 
acknowledged as partly his own. The differences affect the pre-incarnate, 
ontological status of the Aöyog &oopkoc himself or itself. We shall now show 
that the relationship between the binitarian differences and those regarding 
the incarnate and pre-incarnate Абүос-лойс is not purely contingent. The 
characterization of the latter logically follows from the assumptions regard- 
ing the status of the pre-incarnate Adyoc @соркос. Let us now explore these 
Aöyog-noig Christologies in greater detail. 


ДА 2. тойс 0:00 and the incarnation 


To be Son required, according to Callistus, being human at the same time 
(бтєр totiv &vOpwnos тобто Elvan тоу vióv) so that before the incarnation the 
Адүос was still the Spirit of the Father (tò бё èv тф vid ХортӨёу nveðua, 
тобто eivor TOV natepo). El. X, 33,11 directly contradicts any such lack of 
personality to the pre-existent Adyoc when the author speaks of ó Adyoc tod 
He0Ö, ó npotóyovog лотрӧс тойс, | лро EMOddPOD фосфброс davn. The 
author of C.N. in contrast with El. is making therefore a fundamental 
rapprochement with the theology of Callistus when he claims: 


(i) Christ was only “Son” in any complete sense (t&Xeıog vióc) by the action of the 
Spirit on the Virgin, since as Aóyog @&соркос he lacked that completeness. He is 
therefore called vidc оуӨролох, (Dan. 7,13) not because of what he was іп any pre- 
existent state, but because of what he was in the future to become.!5 Were this not the 
case, then the flesh of the pre-existent Son of Man would have to have been in 
heaven (C.N. 4,11), and this would make nonsense of the incarnation.16 The language 
of Ps. 109,3, found in El. X, 33,11, is repeated in C.N. 16, 7 (ёк yaotpdc лро 
ёосфӧрох eEeyEvvnod oe) but its pre-incarnational significance is denied. It is a 
prophecy only for the future and does not describe a reality present before the 
incarnation.!7 The Aöyog could only become complete Son therefore through the 


15 C.N. 4, 10-13: ýti Seet бт Ev odpavG сбрё Tv; ёсту рёу оду caps d dnd тоб 
Adyov тоб natpdov просєуєҳӨєїса Sdpov, Тү ёк туєонотос Kal rapévov TEAELOG Dos 
Өєо% crodederypévoc. npóónAov о?у Sti adtds Eavtov тросёферєу t@ Потрі. про de 
tovtov EV otpavo с@р$ оок dv. тїс оу Tv £v OdPAVG GAA’ Ñ Adyos @соркос... Ос TO 
Koivóv буора xoi napa буӨрФло1с xepntóv AveAdußavev eig Ёоотбу, тобто 
KAAODHEVOG AN орус, VLOG AVOPW@TOD, GO TO HEAAOV, Kaltor рўло dv &vOponoc. 

16 For attempts to read C.N. 4,11 in the light of later Apollinariansim, which ignore the 
significance of such an issue in the early third century debate between Callistus and the author 
of El., see the discussion in 4 A 3.1.3.2. 

17 C.N, 16, 7: коӨфс ёй. тоб лрофітоо тђу тоб Aóyou yévvnol onpoítvov бт 
YEYEVVNTAL, TO SE тс фолассғ1 колрф MPLOPEVO TAP ot HEAAWV ANOKOAVTTELV. 
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taking of flesh.!8 Indeed, Ant. 3 makes this point clear beyond one would have 
thought any controversy when it speaks of 6 tod Geo noic, ó Olm p£v Adyos Фу, 
vovi бё кол KvOpwnog bt uðs pavepwðeis. 


(ii) The reference of Bar. 3,36 to Jacob as тойс and nyarnuevoc, as revealed by Mt. 
17,5, is a type of Christ only in so far as “the perfect Israel (ò t&Aeıog  IoponjA) and 
the true Jacob (ó àÀmevvóg Iakóß) afterwards (età толто) was seen on earth (Ent тўс 
yfig ФфӨт) and conversed amongst men (xoi toig ауӨрфлоіс соусоуєстрафт).” 
“Israel” means “man seeing God,” and this can refer only to “the servant and perfect 
man (póvog ó тойс кой téAetog &vOponoc) and the one who declared the will of the 
Father," in accordance with Jn. 1, 18 (C.N. 5, 2-5). 


(iii) To regard the Aóyog as vióg tod àvOponov or тойс before the incarnation would 
imply that these terms could be applied simply figuratively or metaphorically (kata 
tporńv) to the Aóyoc. If this were possible before the incarnation, then it might be 
possible that the incarnation too could be regarded as an appearance (kata 
davtaciav) and not a reality (dANOGG yevönevog &vOpwnoc).!9 This would clearly 
leave open the gate to a docetic Christology that the author of C.N. 18 wishes clearly 
to close, since in that long concluding section he stresses every scene of Christ's 
physical humanity in the Gospels. By contrast, El. points briefly to Christ's human 
experiences in order to demonstrate the ability of fallen humanity to imitate Christ's 
teaching since Christ bore that humanity.20 


We must therefore emphasize that, irrespective of whether references to 
the Holy Spirit are interpolations or afterthoughts or whatever, which we are 
still to consider, and even if in consequence both C.N. and El. are binitarian, 
the character of that binitarianism is radically different between the two 
works. The crux is the extent to which they differ over the nature of a pre- 
existent Christ before the incarnation, and in consequence, over the character 
of the incarnation itself. For the former the pre-existent Aóyog is a complete 
person, with his own will that nevertheless knows and concords with that of 
the Father. For the latter the refutation of what Callistus had described as 
ditheism rests on the denial of complete personality before the incarnation to 
what is but the natpd@oc Aóyoc (C.N. 4, 5 and 10; 14, 7; 17, 4) or natpoa 
Sbvanıc, 6 ёсту Aóyoc (11, 4; 16, 1). 

It is furthermore important to point out that between El. and C.N. this af- 
firmation or denial of complete personality to the pre-existent Aóyog marks a 


18 Ibid. 15, 6- 16, 2: notov oov Dén Eavrod 6 cóc Dé тўс саркӧс Kateneuyev AN Й 
tóv Aóyov, Sv Yiöv npoonydpeve S10. TO HEAAELV ADTOV YEVEOBOL; ... GÜTE YAP @соркос 
кой коб Eavtdv ó Аоүос тёЛеїос Tv Yidc, KaitoL TEAELOG, Aóyoc Фу, povoyevńç: 000 1 
caps коб’ ёоотђу ixa tod Aóyov ®лостї[уол ўёоуато б.б TO £v oy ele OVOTAOLV 
EXEIV. ODTWG о?у EIG Doc TEAELOG Өєоб EbavepwOn... ў боуошс ў ratpoa, О EOTIV 
Aóyoc, бл OVPAVOD KATHAGEV кой ок отс ó Поттр. 

I9 C.N. 17, 5: obtoc проєЛӨфу elc кбсроу Өєбс Evadpatos ёфоуєрфет, буӨрөлос 
TEAELOG лроғЛӨфу` OD YAP KATA PAVTAGIAV ў Tponnv GAAG GANOdc YEVOHEVoG 
cvepeoroc, 

0 El. X, 33,16-17: тобтоу dvOpwnov topev ёк TOD kað Nudc фораџротос yeyovdta: ei 
yap p ёк тоб avdtod Hiv фораротос %лїїр&є, н@тту уоробєтеї нїнєїсӨод тоу 
LOMOKGAOV. £l үйр ёкєїуос ó @УӨрөтос ётёрос ETÜYXAVEV ovotac, ті tà Орой KEAEVEL 
ELOL, TH GOVEVEL лефокбті, кой лос о%тос Ayadog кой бїколос; AAA ‘iva o рў ётерос 
лор’ ибс уошщсӨт, xoi кбротоу vnéperve, xol NELVTV NOEANGE, кой биру оок 
Npvyjoato, кої Олуф Np£unos, xoi лабе оок @утєїлє, кол Өоубто ÙNÁKOVOE, кой 
бу@стооту EMAVEPWCEV... 
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parting of the ways in terms of the patristic tradition that preceded these two 
works, aS we must now examine in detail. 


4A 2.1. Pre-existence in Justin, Theophilus and Irenaeus 
Justin Martyr attributes full personality to the Adyoc before the incarnation 
who is described in Dial. 45,4 as tov Xpiotov тобтоу тоб Өєоб vióv Ос кой 
про ёоофӧрох кої бєАлїутүс TV. In Theophilus of Antioch we find the writer 
amongst his predecessors closest to the theology of El. in his use of term 
ÀAóyoc ёу&1@Өкєтос. Although, in a way reminiscent of C.N. 10,3 and 16,4, the 
Адүос is thus called opt, codia, and боуошс by Theophilus nevertheless he 
shows by contrast with the latter the non-instrumental sense in which he uses 
these terms when he speaks of God as "holding the immanent Aóyog in his 
own bowels (Éxov оу ó Өє©с тоу avtov Aóyov EvöLdderov £v toig Lótotg 
onAdyxotc)" and claims that “he begat him... before the universe (£yévvnoev 
adtov... лро t&v SAwv).”2! Thus the personalized v toig 18101с ONAAYXOLG 
shows Theophilus’ personalized conception of the pre-existent Adyoc, in 
conformity with the imagery derived from Psalm 109,3-4, in which 
according to Justin the begetting of the Aöyog from the paternal womb (ёк 
үострос̧ yevvnerjoeo0o1) took place before creation (лро HALov Kal OEATVNS 
= про £oc9Ópo), in contrast with that from the Virgin's womb in time.?? 
The El.-block has therefore the support of the earlier Fathers such as 
Justin Martyr in claiming complete personhood for the Aöyoc. For Justin 
generally the pre-existent Aöyog had a quasi-human “form” (opon) or 
“image” (eikov) as the “angel of the Lord" that as such was humanly com- 
prehensible, and in which he appeared (ёфоут) to Moses and the prophets. 
The лойс and vidc have a complete pre-existence and are more than d0vauic 
or nveðua. Justin's Adyoc appears (фоуёута) to Joshua as the “captain of the 
Lord's host" in human form (&vO0pomov рорфӣ).23 


21 In Theophilus of Antioch, Aut. 1, 7 we find софіо used instrumentally and not personally 
(0 Beög Dé tod Adyou adtod Kal тўс софіос Exoinoe tà лбуто... «© Өєбс тў софї@ 
EGELEALWOE tAv убу.» as also іп 2, 18 («roimoopev йуӨролоу Kat’ eixóva кої коӨ 
OLOLWOLV.» оок GAAW SE tivi єїртүкє rou joopev, GAN Tj TH £a toO Ady кой тў avtoð 
софїф). But the Adyoc is clearly personified in 2, 10: Bro о?у © Өє©с тӧу avtov Aóyov 
ёубібӨєтоу Ev toig 1бїоїс слАбүҳо1с̧, EyEvvnoev aùtòv petà tfjg ёоотоб софіос 
ёберео&йреуос̧ mpd тфу Dn, тобтоу тоу Adyov Eoxev Оплоорүбу TÜV up AVTOD 
Үєүєутјиёуоу, кой A «тоф tà návta nenotnkev. ODTOG Аёүєтол op Op ÜpxEL кой 
KUPLEDEL т@ут@у TOV б охото? SeSNLLOVPyNMEVOV. outos ооу, OV rveüna 0700, KOL 
apy кой софїо, кой SUvapts DWLOTOD KÜTTIPXETO elo roue лрофітос... SE 

Justin, Dial. 63,3: кол tà ото Aat eipnpévoc «£v тойс AALAPOTNOL тфу &ylov GOD 
ёк YAOTPNG TPO EWoHdpon EyEvVNOG сє.»(=Рз. 109, 3-4) which is almost wholly repeated in 
83,4. Cf. also 76,7: xoà AaBid SE лро NAlOD koù CEATVNS EK YAOTPOG yevvnoncecdan 
отобу KATA THY TOD Петрос BovAnv Eexrpvée. Cf. also Meletius, Hom. Pasc. 82. 

23 Ibid. 61: рорторіоу $ кої GAAO Div... бсо, бт1 ApxÅv лро лбутоу тфу 
KTLOLATOV ó cóc yeyévvnke õúvapív туа 25 ёоотоб Aoyıkfv, Titio кой 5050 короо 
Опо тоб луєђротос Tod dylov коћғїтол, notè бё vióc, лоте бё софіа, notè бё бүүєАос, 
mote бё Өєӧс, notë BE xópiog кої Aóyog notè SE Apxıorparnyov tavtòv AEYEL, EV 
AVvOpworov popp davevra TH tod Navi Inood. See also 62. 
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Moreover, in Justin Dialog. 1,63 we read that the Son is Aóyoc npwtd— 
TOKOG WV тоб Өко%... TPOTEPOV Sia tfjg тоб лорӧс opps Kal eikóvog 
Ooomudrtou t$ Мофоғї кол toig Er£poıg npophtars ёфбут. Though prophets 
speak under the influence of the pre-existent Adyoc in the C.N. block, the 
pre-existent Adyoc is never described as appearing to them in this way. To 
Jeremiah, he was the shadowy ёрфоуђс ó Aóyoc £oópevoc. (C.N. 13, 2) 

It is not only in Theophilus and Justin but also in Irenaeus that we find the 
fragmentary images from which El. has constructed his personalized picture 
of the pre-existent Adyoc which forms so marked a contrast with what, before 
the incarnation, is the instrumental Aóyog-ooóta-voóüg in C.N. As with the 
former two writers, so in places Irenaeus treats the Verbum and Sapientia in 
a purely instrumental fashion?^ But he goes beyond pure instrumentality 
when he equates, as C.N. never does, the pre-existent Aöyog as Filius, who, 
as both his “offspring” (sua progenies) and his “likeness” (figuratio sua), 
"spoke in human form (in figura locutus est humana) to Abraham and to 
Moses." The Verbum and Sapientia thus personified are inseparable from 
Filius, and Irenaeus equates Sapientia with Spiritus and Verbum with Son in 
such phrases as Filius, qui est Verbum Dei, id est Filius et Spiritus Sanctus, 
Verbum et Sapientia to whom as ministerium in creation (ministerio ad 
fabricationem) were subject all the angels (quibus serviunt et subjecti sunt 
omnes angeli).?? We shall return to the place of the Holy Spirit in pre- 
Hippolytan patristic theology in 4A 3. For the moment we simply note that 
C.N. has self-consciously turned away from the development of the non- 
instrumental and personal conception of the Adyoc thus represented in the 
works of Justin, Theophilus, and Irenaeus, no less than in El.?6 

Thus the description of the pre-existent Adyoc “administering all these 
things (тобто бё navta Duke" before the incarnation as ó npoxtóyovog 
потрӧс тос, тү лро EWOddPOY фоофборос фоут, is no mere rhetorical flourish. 
Rather it is a deep-seated part of the texture and pattern of the author’s 


24 Irenaeus, Adv. Haer., III, 24,2: “... plasmavit et insufflationem vitae insufflavit in eis et 
per conditionem nutrit nos, Verbo suo confirmans, et Sapientia compingens omnia.” See also 
IV, 24,1: “esse autem huius Verbum eius, per quem constituit omnia.’ 

25 Ты, IV, 7,4. “Propter hoc Judaei excesserunt a Deo, Verbum eius non recipientes, sed 
putantes per seipsum Patrem sine Verbo, id est sine Filio, posse cognoscere. Deum nescientes 
eum qui in figura locutus est humana ad Abraham, et iterum ad Moysem [Exod. 3, 7-8]... Haec 
enim Filius, qui est Verbum Dei, ab initio praestruebat, non indigente Patre angelis... neque 
rursus indigente ministerio ad fabricationem eorum... sed habente copiosum et inenarrabile 
ministerium. Ministrat enim ei ad omnia sua progenies et figuratio sua, id est Filius et Spiritus 
sanctus, Verbum et Sapientia, quibus serviunt et subjecti sunt omnes angeli." cf also IV, 20,1. 
See also IV, 20,3 (cited by P. Nautin, Hippolyte, Contra les hérésies, fragment. Étude et édition 
critique, (Paris: Les Editions du Cerf 1949) as IV, 34,3 in note 1 p. 160): “Et quoniam Verbum, 
id est Filius, semper cum Patre erat, per multa demonstravimus. Quoniam autem et Sapientia, 
quae est Spiritus, erat apud eum ante omnem constitutionem, per Salomonem ait, “Deus 
sapientia fundavit terram, paravit autem caelum prudentia. (Prov. 3,19)" 

6 It will be clear that I must therefore dissent from Nautin's judgement that in C.N. 10, 2-4 
E ‘Hippolyte se réclamait expressément de l’évêque de Lyon, elle a certainement ici le méme 
sense que dans l'Adversus haereses, où nous lisons... [IV,34,3]." (Nautin (1949) p. 159-169 ff. 
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Christology, shared with Justin, Theophilus, and Irenaeus, that clearly differs 
from C.N. The writer of the latter has clearly negated the development of 
Адүос, nveðua, and софіа from an instrumental function to a personalized 
role. The two writers belong to the same school, and therefore it is no 
wonder that certain surface similarities will hold between them, which must 
not be allowed to mask these deep-seated differences. 

Frickel originally argued for two writers, but then, in what may be de- 
scribed as his second position argued on the basis of such similarities for a 
common authorship. Most recently he has admitted that the claim that E. 
and C.N. are by the same author is quite impossible. In consequence, he has 
produced, as his third position, the thesis that C.N. is not simply a work with 
occasional interpolations, but is rather a pseudonymous work produced by 
means of quite radical interpolations into a small, genuinely Hippolytan core, 
which reflected the controversy between the followers of Apollinaris of 
Laodicaea and those of Marcellus of Ancyra.2’ We shall for the moment con- 
sider (4A 2.1.1) Frickel's earlier argument that (1) the differences can be 
overcome by postulating a difference of audience for the two works, and (2) 
the Aóyoc-noác theologies of the two works can be so reconciled as to make 
them part of the mind of a single author. We shall reserve the consideration 
of his more recent argument for a later section (4A 3.1.3.2). 


4A 2.1.1. Frickel and the two audiences 

It is impossible to claim that the differences in the binitarianism of the two 
works, or indeed additionally the trinitarianism of C.N., is explicable, as 
Frickel's argument requires, on grounds that E/. is addressed to a pagan, 
philosophical audience but C.N. to a Monarchian group within the Church. 
Firstly, the Logostheologie of C.N., which we argued (2A 3.1-3.2) and shall 
argue further (5B 3.1.2) was a fundamental part of the common 
Stoic/Platonic intellectual backcloth of both paganism and Christianity. 
Furthermore, it represented, in the form that it appears in C.N., a far more 
radical a rapprochement with that paganism than that in which it appears in 
El. The doctrine of the Aóyoc, therefore, whether in El. or in C.N., was 
equally of relevance to an inner-Church as well as to a pagan audience. Its 
relation with the supreme God, whether as one or as many aeons or emana- 
tions, was of interest and concern equally within the Church as without. It 
was Callistus in an inner-Church context that called the author of El. IX, 
11,3 &Өёо®с and not 1p10&0vG which would have been the case if the former 
had any developed view of the role of the Holy Spirit in a Trinity. 


27 Frickel (1993) p. 120-121. 

28 Frickel (1988) p. 201: “Er tritt (C.N. VII, 1] also als Lehrer unter seinen Mitbrüdern auf, 
bei denen er für seine Logostheologie wirbt. Aber... wendet sich Hippolyt dabei zugleich gegen 
eine innerkirchliche modalistische Theologie, die Vater und Sohn nicht als zwei verschiedene 
Personen unterscheidet und sich dafür unter anderem auf Joh 10,30 beruft." 
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Secondly I have showed in my exposition that the arguments of Callistus’ 
oponents within the Church (El. IX, 12,16-19) reveal a Aöyoc-noig 
Christology, reflected in El. X, 33,11, that equally with that of C.N. 10 is 
directed gegen eine innerkirchliche modalistische Theologie. Frickel may 
have convincingly shown against Nautin that the apologetic focus of El. X, 
31-32 must indicate a work directed at a pagan audience.?? The Chaldeans, 
Egyptians, and Greeks—“... these nations who investigate the nature of wis- 
dom (tadta tà лєрї софіоу TjoxoAnpéva £0vn)"—"came after those who 
worshipped the truly existing God (petayevéotepa бута тбу Өғӧу сеВо– 
саутоу).”30 Thus the true wisdom of the Greeks must have come from the 
far older race. 

Such was a very common apologetic argument for commending 
Christianity to paganism. But those versed in the true wisdom of the Greeks 
found their interest and their understanding converging with those within the 
Church when the inner-Church controversy was over the relationship be- 
tween the Aöyoc-noic to the Father within the unity of the godhead. The very 
language and philosophy of the conflict was set in the forms of late 
Hellenistic religious speculation which was in a high state of development in 
becoming the common culture of both paganism and Christianity. 

Frickel has laboured therefore to no purpose in endeavouring to show that 
El. is poorly and haphazardly constructed, but that Books I-IX are addressed 
to the internal concerns of the Christian community whereas Book X 
changes focus to direct its attention to a pagan audience.?! I have shown that 
the Aóyog-noic theology of the anößeıdıg àAn0etag (El. X, 33,1-2) is con- 
sistent against C.N. with the defence of binitarianism in Book IX, and that 


29 Frickel (1988) p. 134-146. | 

„30 El. X, 30,6-31,1: ... Nó. ёф ob 6 KATÒ лбуто Tov кбсноу үїуєтол KÖTOKADOHÖG, 
ob ovte Аїүблтіо о®те XaASoiot org EAANVEG HEHVNVTaL— àv Kate tónouc Ö TE Eri 
тоб А кой 6 Ext tod AcevKaAtwvos үєүёутутол котаклосрої—...Ёмёеїу oov ёст 
toic þrÀoróvæs істореїу Roa opeva, бс фоуєрфс ёл1бёбєїктол TO тбу 0coceBÓv үёуос 
шоро Оу лоутоу XaAdaiwv, Alyurtiov, ‘EAAvov... GAA’ Gei оок GAOYOV 
¿cokel Emdeigar тобто tà лєрї codiav yoxoAnpéva Eëvn pEetayeveotepa бута тфу 
0cóv сеВосбутоу, EDAOYOV KDLVOUEN Viv EINEIV кой лбӨєу TO YEVOG adTOICG... 

31 Frickel (1988) p. 125-134 claims that the dispute with Callistus concludes Books I-IX as a 
work directed to those within the Church, since the emphasis is to show that heresy derives from 
Greek Philosophy and ultimately from the Naasenes, and not from the Apostolic Succession. 
But in X, 9-29 this method of refutation by derivation is no longer deployed, but the Greek 
philosophers are instead simply regarded as ignorant, and the apologetic focus to which I have 
drawn attention is adopted instead. Although the disorganised character of El. raises its own 
problems, I do not believe that they are resolvable in terms of a clear-cut distinction between the 
presentation of the Абүос-тоїс within the community, and that externally. Certainly my 
argument that C.N. represents a rapprochement with the position of Callistus in El. IX, 12,16- 
19, demonstrates that C.N. is a work written after the time of El. with the consequence that El. 
cannot be regarded, as Frickel wishes, as the last work of Hippolytus, left in an incomplete and 
disarranged form, by his arrest and deportation to Sardinia, see p. 126-127: “Die tatsáchliche 
Anordnung von Buch X... in dieser Form urspriinglich kaum konzeptiert geworden ist. Diese 
offensichtliche Diskrepanz ist schon friiher aufgefallen und hat zu der Vermutung Anlass 
gegeben, der Elenchos sei iiberhaupt unvollendet geblieben oder stelle eine posthume Edition 
von ungeordneten Material dar. Man hat sich gefragt, ob der Abschluss des Werkes durch die 
Deportation Hippolyts nach Sardinien unterbrochen worden sei.” 
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C.N. presupposes that particular binitarianism for the mediating position that 
it takes. Let us now consider how Frickel proposed specifically to deal with 
this particular theological issue in his second position, when he defended the 
thesis of a single author. 


ДА 2.1.2. Frickel on the Аүос-поїс theology 

Frickel pointed correctly to the origin of the ambivalence between the 
affirmation of the Aóyoc, not as фоут and then as $ov1j, as reconcilable in 
terms of the Stoic conception of the Aóyog évéiabetoc and the Aóyoq 
rpobopıiköc. The Aóyoc, as “the immanent reason of the universe (£vöLddetoc 
тоб navtóc Aoyıcuöc), cannot be God's spoken voice immediately before 
the creation as its “firstborn” (npwtötoKog yevouevog do), which he must 
rather be as npodopikoc. (El. X, 33,1) Frickel then argues that this distinction 
is maintained in C.N. 10,4 where the Adyoc as фоут is previously unseen 
(Eu Ev ёаотф GOPatdv te Ovta) when first uttered (mpotépav фоуђу 
o8eyyouevoc), but is made visible (т@ ктСборёуо Koum ópatòv noii) when 
sent forth to the creation as the creator’s own mind (npofikev TH ктісғ1 
KUPLOV TOV 1б1оу voðv). 

Undoubtedly, as Frickel admits, the Christological use of these Stoic cat- 
egories is not shared by C.N. and El. alone using these categories. As we 
have seen, Theophilus of Antioch in particular was at home apologetically in 
describing Christology in such categories (4A 2.1). It cannot therefore be on 
grounds of an exclusive sharing of what is after all a common Christian and 
apologetic heritage that the authors of C.N. and El. can be declared to be 
identical. Furthermore, Frickel consistently misses the central point of what I 
have brought out in my previous exposition, namely the radical distinction 
between the Aöyog become лрофорікос as the firstborn of creation according 
to El. (and the tradition represented by Justin, Theophilus, and Irenaeus), and 
the Aöyog become npodoptkdc at the incarnation according to C.N. This rep- 
resents a quite radical difference in use of the admittedly shared, Stoic 
distinction. The Aóyog was not, according to the passages we cited from 
C.N., 1é£A£vog vióg before he became ёусоркос. 

Of fundamental importance in this connection are the differences which 
can in consequence be readily explained in the light of this distinction. El. 
never uses the concept of t£Xeıog for his own Christological statements, 
though he shows that such a concept was familiar and even characteristic of 
the theology of the heretics. We have seen that C.N. uses votc to describe the 
depersonalized pre-incarnational Adyoc (4A 1), of which likewise El. makes 
no Christological use, and confines entirely to statements of the heretics.?? In 


32 E.g. The Naasenes speak of ће téAetoc буӨролос (El. V, 7,7; 8,20; 8,37; 9,18. Amongst 
the Sethians (i) the voðv рерор @PEVOV EV toic ótajópotg є1бєстү is called TEAELOG 0£0c, 
and when уо%с is released (Оло vôn Ò уо%®с) from the father of the lower world (ano TOD 
тотрос тоб к@то), he begats votc as his TEAELOG VLOG (yevviioo vovv TEAELOV VLOV 
Gourol (El. V, 19,15-16); and (ii) The ó &vwðev Tod ффтос TEAELOG Абүос is made like the 
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this respect, as we shall trace in further detail in 5B 3.1.2-3.2, the 
Christology of C.N. is far closer to Hellenistic syncretism than EL, despite 
the surface distinction of the biblical exegete versus the educated philos- 
opher. 

Frickel is undoubtedly correct that the use of лойс Өғо? as a description of 
the Aöyog in creation is unknown before the Hippolytan corpus.?? But if the 
connection between El. and C.N. is to be established as that of an identical 
author as opposed to two members of the same school, then they require a 
far greater agreement between them than a common exposition of Isaiah 42- 
43. He needs to show that C.N., to be directly comparable in this respect to 
El., uses this term of the pre-creational Aóyoc, and is not simply following 
Clement of Rome and the Didache in using this term of the Son after the 
incarnation.?^ Partly for reasons that we have already given, this would be 
difficult to establish, but let us pursue nevertheless this critical point with 
particular reference to Frickel's exegesis of C.N. 


ДА 2.1.3. Scripture and the А№үос-пойс̧ in C.N. 

Frickel ignores the fact that C.N. does not use the expression nP@TÖTOKOG or 
npoxóyovoc of the pre-existent Aöyoc—in fact he does not use these terms at 
all—as does El. X, 33,1 and 11.35 In this respect El. is continuous with 
Melito even though Clement may appear at one point capable of an interpre- 
tation that would support C.N.?6 That he should not do so is fully consistent 
with my explanation of a second and latter writer attempting to soften the al- 
leged ditheism of El. by depersonalising the not yet téAevog vidc before the 
incarnation and thus achieving a rapprochement with the community of 
Callistus' successor. Frickel has therefore to re-examine C.N. 5,3-5 and 
claims that, contrary to my exposition above, ó тойс кой тёЛғ10с KVOPWTOG 
must be considered here to be the Israel as &vOpwnoc ӧрбу tov 0£óv because 
Jn. 1,18 and 3, 13 and 32 is clearly pre-incarnational.?’ But it is 


snake (оро1оӨғіс̧... TH Өтріф, TH Oe) “in order that he might release (iva, Avon) the bonds 
that enclose the perfect voüg (tà Seon тд nepikeipeva To TEAEL VOL) (El. V, 19,19-21)." 

33 Did. 9, 2-3; 10,2 uses пойс іп the phrase £yvópicac A0 ` Inood тоб TEE cov but 
this ов to Christ post-incarnation. 

4 Frickel (1988) p. 221: “Wie im Neuen Testament [Mat. 12,18; Acts 3, 13 and 26; 4, 27 
MR: 30], bezeichnet dieser auf Isaias 42-43 zurückgehende messianische Titel auch in der 
frühchristlichen Theologie immer den menschgewordenen Gottessohn [Clement, Cor. 59,4 and 
Did. 9, 2-3; 10 2), so dass die aus dem Wahrheitserweis des E! bereits zitierte Stelle Ó 
TMPWTOYOVOG NATPOG тойс, ў лро ёоофдроо фосфӧорос фоут eine Neuheit darstellt und 
diese Anwendung des messianischen Titels xoig auf den vorweltlichen Logos daher als eine 
charakteristische Eigenart der Theologie Hippolyts von Rom anzusehen ist." 

35 Simonetti (1989) p. 83-88 cogently criticizes Frickel (1988) p. 125-175) and (1989) p. 37- 
41 for claiming that El. X is addressed to a different public from I-IX. 

Melito, Hom. Pas. 82: ... От\ о®тос È оту Ó TPWTOTOKOG TOD 0£00, ó TPO =фсфӧроо 
ev vneic, cf. Clement, Cor. 59, 4: €AniCerv ёлі TO APXEYOVOV ластс KTIGEWS буон@ соо 
which is susceptible to a Rabbinic interpretation in which ontological personal pre-existence is 
not in view. 

37 Ibid. p. 223: “Nun ist es fraglos der eingeborene Sohn Gottes in seiner vorweltlichen 
Existenz, der Gott (den Vater) sieht und dessen Willen kennt. Dem Menschen Jesus aber 
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methodologically unsound to base an interpretation of C.N. on one inter- 
pretation of these Scripture citations which it is disputed that the former 
shared. 

Yet Frickel admits that it is on the basis of his assumption of the way in 
which C.N. would have understood these citations that his claim for the pre- 
incarnational usage of тойс depends.?? As I pointed out in 2A 3.1, it is by no 
means obvious that late-second-century readers of the Fourth Gospel would 
have read Jn. 1,18 as pre-incarnational, but rather the reverse. This verse 
occurs after 1,14 and not before. The novoyevnig Өєбс (ог vióg ) can only 
declare (€xeivoc eEnynoato) the unseen God (Өєбу ovddetc EWpakev толот) 
after the incarnation which makes him visible. Although the povoyevi) is ó 
Qv EIG TOV KOANOV Tod лотрос, he is such not before the creation but as part 
of the mystery of the incarnate life in which his communion with God is 
continuous if unseen (Jn. 14, 9-10 etc.). 

The author of the prologue (Jn. 1,1-18) self-consciously eschews all spec- 
ulation about the relationship of the Aöyog with the Father in terms of ema- 
nation or begetting. This was why the Monarchians used the Fourth Gospel 
as a quarry for proof texts which C.N. clearly takes a great deal of time and 
effort to interpret in a binitarian fashion. In such an ecclesiological context, it 
would not be surprising therefore if C.N. had interpreted Jn. 3, 13 and 32, in 
the absence of any such speculation about the ontological relationship of 
Father to Son prior to the incarnation, in terms of what I have shown (4A 1) 
to be his depersonalization of the pre-incarnational Aóyog as a second God. 

Frickel appreciates that votc is used in C.N. alone but attributes this to the 
change of audience from pagans to the Monarchians within the Church. But 
he has failed consistently to grasp that the eig voög natpdc of C.N. 7,3 ff., 
does not function in the argument only to maintain the unity of God but to 
deny that the Aöyog &oapkog is completely a person before it is sent into the 
world (npoßäüg ѓу кӧсро) and is revealed (ёбєікуото) as тойс 0£00.?? In this 
context it is quite wrong to appeal to the personal form of apxnyoc, 
сърВоолос̧, and épyatns (C.N. 10,4) whose use appears metaphorical in 
view of the pre-incarnational relationship of Абүос̧-лоттр. That relationship 
is one of thought to person rather than person to person, as can be seen in 
10,2 (оёте yàp @Аоүос оёте @софос оёте GSbvatoc оёте оВоолєотос Tv). It 


kommen Schau und Erkenntnis des Vaters deshalb zu weil er das menschgewordene Wort 
Gottes ist.” 

38 Ibid. 224: “Wir fragen uns auf Grund der oben zitierten Schrifworte, ob nicht auch der 
Titel toic, ähnlich wie Israel, eine vorweltliche Bedeutung haben könnte?” 

39 See further 4A 1.1- 1.2 above with which cf. Frickel (1988) p. 224-242. 

40 Frickel (1988) p. 228: "Aber nicht nur an die Weltschópfung von Gen. 1 denkt Hippolyt; 
er hat, wie die Rolle des Logos als Ratgeber (ovpLBovAoc) des Vaters zeigt... der als Gottes 
eigener Nus der Schöpfung als Herr vorgesetzt ist (лроўкєу тїї ктїсє1 KUPLOV TOV 1бїоу 
vobv).” І have shown in 4 A 1.1 above the depersonalization involved in the adoption of the last 
quoted phrase. Cf. also p. 230: "Diese ewige Kraft Gottes ist ja, wie Hippolyt im náchsten 
Abschnitt eigens hervorhebt, der Logos-Nus selbst. Er hat als Oberhaupt (apynyoc ) und 
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is very difficult to see how the author of El., had he lived to see the treatment 
of his work by C.N., would have concluded anything other than a betrayal of 
his original position by conceding too much to his original Monarchian 
opponents. But there is an additional feature of Frickel's critique to which 
attention must be drawn, and that is to the absence of npotótokoc and 
npoxóyovoc from C.N. 


ДА 2.1.4. прототокос and npwröyovog in El. X. 33,2 and 11 
Indeed, as Frickel is well aware,*! both лротбтокос̧ and npotóyovoc are 
common descriptions of the pre-existent Son, based as they are on Ps. 109,3 
and Col. 1,15, in the second century Fathers, as we have seen in Clement and 
Melito (4A 2.1.3). C.N. is clearly departing from a common tradition in not 
using this term, by contrast with El. Moreover, Frickel, in his reply to 
Nautin, notes the clear purpose of the author of C.N. to describe the pre-exis- 
tent Aóyog in strictly subordinationist terms in order to counter the charge of 
ditheism.* It is for this reason he claims that in an anti-Monarchian work the 
distinction between the Son and the Father needs to be maintained, whereas 
in the &xóó&iStG addressed to the pagans there is not the same imperative. 
Thus the differences noted by Nautin between the two works can be re- 
solved in a way that establishes, he believes, a common author. Yet we have 
shown that the anti-Monarchian passage in El. which Frickel argues is ad- 
dressed to those within the Church such as Callistus and Zephyrinus before 
the alleged change of audience occurs in the disjointed and badly organized 
text, also describes the pre-existent Aóyoc and in quite different terms to the 
vo9c of C.N. Here there was no subordinationism before the worlds offered 
to Monarchian critics of the author but a clear independence combined with 
congruence of wills that would have seemed to both Callistus and the author 
of C.N. as warranting the charge of ditheism. 


ausführender Arbeiter (£py&tnc) der Welt überall in der Welt seine Spuren hinterlassen... 
Frickel himself acknowledges the depersonalization in his phrase “diese ewige kraft Gottes" Es 
I have shown 4A 1.2 above that the notion of the pre-incarnate Adyoc as лотрфо Sdvapic was 
quite, foreign to the personalized binitarianism characterised as detheism of El. 

41 Ibid. p. 165-166. 

42 Frickel (1988) p. 237-238: "Es gibt jedoch, wenn ich richtig sehe, einen Weg, das 
Dilemma um den Gebrauch des Titels лоїс bei Hippolyt aufzulösen: die Beachtung des kos- 
molischen Kontexts und der Augumentation Hippolyts in C.N. 10-11. Wie bereits gezeigt, geht 
es Hippolyt darum, die Einheit Gottes zu wahren, aber zugleich den Logos als zweite góttliche 
Person neben dem Vater zu erweisen. Als Kraft Gottes oder Nus des Vaters ist der Logos immer 
mit dem Vater eins. Als liebender Sohn ist er dem Vater untergeordnet, immer bereit, den 
Willen des Vaters auszuführen." My argument is that El. differs from every point in what is 
Frickel's correct exegesis of C.N. 10-11 as summarised by this quotation. Where in both the 
context is "kosmolischen," only in C.N. is “die Einheit Gottes" guaranteed by reducing the 
cosmological Адүос to the “Kraft Gottes oder Nus des Vaters," and thus depersonalizing the 
Адүос so as to make him “dem Vater untergeordnet, immer bereit, den Willen des Vaters 
auszuführen." Only by that subordination is C.N. able to "zugleich den Logos als zweite gót- 
tliche Person neben dem Vater zu erweisen" without involving himself in the ditheism of which 
he is perhaps in half-conscious agreement that El. was justly accused. 
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We mentioned that the claim has been made that the numerous references 
in C.N. to the Holy Spirit were in fact later additions in order to service and 
to exemplify the “heresy” attacked by the anti-Chalcedonian collector of the 
florilegium in which C.N. is preserved in the one ms. tradition of Vat. Graec. 
1431. Although we shall now give grounds against such a view, we have 
clearly demonstrated in this section (4A 1) that the case for two authors 
would remain almost unaffected by its adoption. Even if references to the 
Holy Spirit, albeit ambiguously, as a third person in the Trinity were able to 
be deleted, the radically different characterisation and justification of the 
binitarianism that would remain would nevertheless furnish a very strong 
case for different authors. Let us however consider now in greater detail the 
addition of the Holy Spirit to the theology of C.N. in comparison with El. 


4A 3. The alleged Chalcedonianism and the place of the Holy Spirit їп С.М. 


Nautin was well aware of the earlier criticism that regarded the integrity of 
C.N. as suspect. Not only does this text have a one manuscript tradition, but 
the place that it occupied in that ms. (Vat. Graec. 1431 f. 360r 2-367r1) ex- 
emplified one of a number of Chalcedonian opinions which the Monophysite 
patriarch of Alexandria, Timothy Aelurus, considered heretical. Bunsen,” 
Volkmar,“ Lipsius,*° Dräske,* and Richard?! all argued some version of an 
interpolation thesis. They differed however as to the extent of those inter- 
polations. Perhaps Richard, in response to Nautin, was the most radical of 


43 C.C.J. Bunsen, Hippolytus and his Age; or the Doctrine and Practice of the Church of 
Rome under Commodus and Alexander Severus, (London: Longman, Brown, Green, and 
Longmans 1852), Vol. 1, p. 184-186. 

4 G. Volkmar, Die Quellen der Ketzergeschichte bis zum Nicdum. I, Hippolytus und die 
rómischen Zeitgenossen. (Zürich: 1855), p. 136. 

45 R.A. Lipsius, Die Quellen der ältesten Ketzergeschichte. Neue untersuchungen, (Leipzig: 
Barth 1875), p. 134-137. 

46 J. Dräseke, Zum Syntagma des Hippolytos, іп ZWTh 46 (1903), p. 67-69 was perhaps the 
most cautious of these critics. Though he agreed that the transmission was “not unchallenged” 
(“Dass der Schlussabschnitt, der Erweis der Wahrheit, mit seinen vielen bekenntnismässig 
gehaltenen Sátzen, nicht unangefochten in der Uberlieferung blieb."), he criticized Bunsen, 
Lipsius and especially Volkmar for too large a claim for such interpolations. Of the latter he 
said: “Von den fünf Beobachtungen, die er (S. 136, A.1) verzeichnet, sind aber mindestens drei 
unzutreffend; sie erklären sich genugsam aus Hippolytos’ Schreibweise und Darstellung; nur die 
vierte... ist zutreffend... [C.N. 17,2] AaBov бё Kal уохђу àvOpomnivnv [ЛАоукђу & Мү), 
. wo die eingeklammerten Worte eine apollinaristischer Zusatz sind.” 

47 M. Richard, Saint Hippolyte, «Hippolyte e Josipe»: Bulletin de Patrologie, in MSR 5 
(1948), p. 294-308; ——, Hippolyte de Rome, in Dictionnaire de spiritualité VII (1969), p.533. 
Richard appeared to be supported by H. de Riedmatten, Review of Nautin's Hippolyte et Josipe, 
in DomSt 1 (1948), p. 169 and 171-172 and by Capelle (1950), p. 148 ff. ("une étude prolongée 
du cas d'Hippolyte m'a forcé à soulever des doutes sur la valeur du texte de 1’ Antinoét, tel qu'il 
nous est parvenu.") who in turn was criticized by P. Nautin, La controverse sur l'auteur de 
l'Elenchos, in RevHE 47 (1952), p. 36-39. But in B. Capelle, A propos d'Hippolyte de Rome, in 
RThAM 19 (1952), p. 193-202 he clarified his viewpoint and regarded C.N. as genuine but by 
the same author as Е/., claiming the influence of the former work on Origen particularly in his 
Commentary on the Psalms (p. 201-202). See also M. Richard, Derniéres remarques sur S. 
Hippolyte et le soi-disant Josipe, in RecSciRel 43 (1955), p. 392-394. See also C. Martin, Le 
Contra Noetum de saint Hippolite, in RevHE 38 (1941), p. 5-23. 
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them all in proposing that C.N. was primarily a homiletic composition from 
the Byzantine epoch constructed in a maladroit fashion from extracts from a 
few of Hippolytus’ genuine writings.* 

Clearly if C.N. was a work of the character that Richard had suggested, 
there would be no sense in asking whether the Holy Spirit passages in them- 
selves were to be understood as later interpolations. Thus the case for a dif- 
ference of authorship between C.N. and EL, if it rested solely on this one cri- 
terion as we have shown that it does not, would be significantly diminished. 
We shall begin therefore by defending the general integrity of C.N. before 
considering the Holy Spirit passages as a possible special case. 


4A 3.1. The integrity of C.N. and the age of Chalcedon 
In his commentary on C.N. Nautin took pains to defend the integrity of the 
text of Vat. Graec. 1431.4? He pointed out that the quotations from C.N. 18, 
1-9 in the fourth and fifth centuries both by Theodoret and by Gelasius at- 
tribute this passage to Hippolytus.?? Although Richard might regard 
Theodoret's citation of this ёк тўс &punvetag тоб В’ yaduoð as supporting his 
account, we saw in Chapter 3, particularly in view of Gelasius' location of 
this text in memoria haeresium, that the error is on the side of Theodoret (3A 
2). Indeed Nautin was to derive considerable pleasure from Richard and 
Capelle's argument against the authenticity of C.N., since that argument 
recognized the incompatibility of El. with C.N. as matters stood.?! Frickel, 
following Hübner, has more recently renounced his earlier views and now 
believes (as his third position), on the basis of his argument for the 
authenticity of Theodoret's version, that C.N. is a document from the age of 
Chalcedon and heavily interpolated.>? 

Nautin proceeded in two separate ways to establish the authenticity of 
C.N. First he compared it with Dan., Ant. and Ben. Jac. in order to show that, 
particularly in the kind of narrative passage that would have been the re- 


48 Although something like this had also been the view of Bunsen (1852) p. 136 cf. Richard 
(1948) p. 297-299; M. Richard, Encore le probléme d'Hippolyte, in MSR 10 (1953), p. 177-180. 
Cf. P. Nautin, L'auteur du Comput Pascal de 222 et de la Chronique anonyme de 235, in JThS 
42 (1954), p. 27-30. 

49 Nautin (1949) Chapters 2-3. 

50 Ibid. p. 82; Nautin (1947) Chapter 2. 

51 Nautin (1952) p. 38: “М. Richard et D. Capelle en font d'alleurs l'aveu implicite, ni l'un 
ni l'autre n'a cru pouvoir soutenir la thése intrégrale acceptée jusqu'ici... Pour introduire 
l'Elenchos dans l'oeuvre d' Hippolyte, ils se sont vus obligés d'écarter, par des voies différentes 
mais toujours a priori, le «fragment contre Noét», reconnaissant ainsi d'une maniére concréte 
l'incompatibilité des deux oeuvrages." (His italics) Cf. G. Oggioni, Ancora sulla questione di 
Ippolito, in ScuCat 80 (1952), p. 524: “... Nell'ipotesi quindi che il Frammento sia autentico ed 
integro gli avversari di Nautin sentono tutta la gravità del suo argomento, ed è proprio su questo 
punto che molto abilmente egli riconduce i suoi oppositori... per mostrare come essi non hanno 
eliminato il suo argomento fondamentale..." Similarly de Riedmatten (1948) p. 171 pointed to 
alleged “Apollinarist corrections and falsifications" in C.N. 17-18 in order to explain the 
theological differences with El., citing in support Capelle’s (1950) original argument which he 
modified (1952), see footnote 47. 

52 Hübner (1989) p. 221-223; Frickel (1993) p. 101-119. 
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sponsibility of an anti-Chalcedonian forger, the similarity of style and ex- 
pression show C.N. to be authentic and uncontaminated.?? Secondly he 
compared C.N. 17,5-18,7 with its citation in Theodoret, Eranistes, 2, and, by 
comparing these with the aforementioned works, established the 
Chalcedonian alterations to rest with Theodoret. Let us now summarize these 
two kinds of argument in greater detail. 


4A 3.1.1 C.N. authenticated by Ant., Dan. and Ben. Jac. 

The descriptions of Noetus as фос10Өғіс eic čnappa or the ёларра карёіас 
кої фосіоро пуєоротос GAAdTpLOD is paralleled by Nebuchadnessar 
(фос1@Өк1\с... koi тў корбіс ёлорӨғіс) and the Antichrist (E€napOeic тї 
xapóiq).?^ Likewise with theological expressions that might seem to have 
the connotation of the age of Chalcedon, Nautin also points again to parallels 
with Dan. and Ant. which presumably cannot be held also to have 
experienced post-Chalcedonian contamination. In C.N. 4,7 we read of the 
HLOTTIPLOV otkovopiag: OTL oecapkopnévou TOD Абүох кой £vavOpomjooavtoc. 
But the second century currency of such Christological terms is guaranteed 
by (1) LVOTHPLOV оїкоуошос eic Хрстӧу лротоло?реуоу in Ben. Јас. 8 and 
LLVOTIPLOV TO OLKOVOLODLEVOV in Dan. II, 19,1, and (ii) by саоркоӨєс in Ben 
Јас. 8 and Dan. IV, 39,4, and £vav0pomnow in Dan. IV, 39,4. 

Simply because the text of C.N. contains such expressions as tiv otkov- 
optav Avarprioeı (3,4), TH лотроо Aoyó кол TH LVOTHPLM otkovoptag (4,5), 
LVOTHPLOV оїкоуошос (4,7 and 8), KATH THV otkovoptav Tpıyng ў ENLSELELC 
(8,2), oikovopíav тё трітту (14,1,2), oikovonia соџрфоміос (14,4),55 it does 
not therefore follow that these terms are used as though they were 
contemporary with Chalcedonian controversies. Quite apart from parallels in 
Hippolytus' other works that we cited in the last paragraph, there are clear 
parallels to the Trinitarian use of this term both in Tertullian, in passages that 
we shall examine in detail later (7C 2.3.2), and in other second-century 
writers. We have shown moreover in detail how such passages in which 
these allegedly Chalcedonian terms preponderate are in fact a response to 
Callistus’ theology and its conflict with El.'s ditheism (4A 1.2-1.3; 4A 2). 
Frickel in his most recent work strives in vain therefore to evidence fourth- 
century parallels for such usages, as if this of itself proves anything. He 
quoted with this aim from Gelasius' De Duabus Naturis, and the use made in 
the Monophysite debate of Hippolytus' theology, to try to make this point. 
But the term ovvapodtepov is Gelasius’ own, not Hippolytus’, and used in 
connection with a term (trjv EvoapKov oikovoptav) which had its own 


53 See Nautin (1949) p. 42-49 for a full list of such comparisons the most pertinent of which 
I cite here. 

54 C.N. 1,2 cf. Ant. 47; Dan. ЇЇ, 15,2; Ш, 4,1,7; IV, 2,5; 12,5; 43,4; 49,5; Ben. Jac. 13 8. 

55 See also C.N. 14,7 and 16,2. 
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meaning in second-century theology that is corroborated from other sources 
than C.N. alone.56 

What Frickel must do is to show how the controversy over the two фосғ1с 
that centred around Apollinarianism is somehow involved in such examples. 
But those that I have just quoted give no such parallels. The otkovopia in 
each case refer to the npdomna of the Trinity, not to the mystery of the two 
natures in the incarnation (4A 2). Frickel passes now too readily from these 
passages to C.N. 17,5-18,1 where alone there is reference to Christ's ovotc, 
but where such terms as otkovouia or ростро“ are not to be found at all, 
let alone to any оїкоуоріф сорфоуіос of the two natures in the incarnation 
that might parallel the katà тђу oixovoptav трїўїїс ў Emldereic that 
characterizes every occurence of this term in C.N. that we have cited in full 
detail. 

Let us now examine this passage in greater detail. 


4 A 3.1.2. Theodoret, Eranistes, П and C.N. 17,5- 18,7 

Nautin now turns to Theodoret and asks whether his version of C.N. 17,5- 
18,7 can possibly be the original version of that passage.?? It might at first 
sight seem that Theodoret's oðtoç 6 лроғЛӨфу tig tov кӧсроу Өєӧс koi 
буӨролос EbavepWen seems more original and that the odroc... Өє©с èv- 
сФнотос EHAvEPWON, AvOpwnosc tEAELOG npoeA00v of C.N. 17,5. We could, 
after all, attribute the addition of ёусоџротос and 1éAevog to a Chalcedonian 
interpolation to the effect that the two natures of Christ, human and divine, 
were involved in the incarnation. 

One problem here would be that these words could be interpreted as 
either pro-Chalcedonian, as I have just done, or indeed as anti-Chalcedonian, 
as implying that the one divine nature was completely human when 
incarnate. The only reason why one would prefer the first interpretation 
would be that otherwise C.N. would not have been found in the florilegium 
of the Monophysite Timothy Aelurus amongst the works of heretics as it 
does in Vat. Graec. 1431. We shall shortly need to pursue this point in 
greater detail in view of Frickel's most recent denial that C.N. was originally 
part of that florilegium (4A3.1.3.1),—a denial clearly needed in order to 
negate the force of such an objection. But if the theological statement is so 
imprecise as to produce, as we shall show, possible identifications with both 
Chalcedonian orthodoxy or the theology of Apollinaris (4A 3.1.3.2) or that 
of Marcellus of Ancyra (4A 3.1.3.3), it is difficult to see what advantage a 
fifth century interpolator or interpolators would have gained by so clearly 
ambiguous additions. 


56 Frickel (1993) p. 108-109. With tiv olkovopiav &voaprioet (C.N. 3,4) cf. Tatian, Orat. 
ad Graec. 5,2: “what is partitioned takes on a distinctive function (TO бё HEPLGBEV оїкоуошос 
тђу борсту npooAapóv) cf. also Tertullian, Adv. Prax. 2,4. 

57 For an exhaustive examination of the differences see Nautin (1949) p. 49-56. 
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However, (1) £vowpatos is paralleled in Dan. Ш, 14,6 where the Adyoc at 
the end of time will become corporeal (соролотїсӨол ) and (ii) будролос 
teAerog is paralleled in Dan. IV, 36,5 where the human figure of the vision 
before the incarnation is oor teAet eg буӨролос̧ and similarly in IV, 39,5 
where we read oümm tóte TEAELOG vióc буӨрфлох ðv. We see here therefore 
that neither &v0ponoc téAELOG пог ёусоротос can be a garbled reference to 
the disputes about the combination without confusion of the two natures in 
the incarnation that raged around the Chalcedonian definitions. Rather they 
form part of the theology of C.N. to which I have already drawn attention, 
namely the claim that the Adyoc was not t&Aetog vidc before the incarnation. 

Undoubtedly the author of that theology, which is found in Dan. also, be- 
lieved in C.N. that it had furnished him with the perfect anti-Docetic 
weapon. The human form of Jesus could not exist as the form of the Son of 
Man in Daniel's vision had existed on the level of mere appearance. His the- 
ology enabled him to articulate sharply the distinction between the vision of 
the Aóyoc in human form as it appeared before the incarnation and after the 
incarnation, as is made clear by the distinction between &соркос (C.N. 4,11 
and 15,1) and ёусаркос or &vownarog (12,5; 15,7 and 17,5). But the theol- 
ogy that furnished such an instrument with which to refute Docetism was it- 
self found faulty in terms of latter Nicene orthodoxy which could never 
admit that the лрӧсола of Father and Son were only real after the 
incarnation and not eternally іп existence.® 

As such we can see why Theodoret should have excluded it from his cita- 
tions. His purpose was to establish a strict distinction between the humanity 
and the divinity of Christ.?? Such a purpose would not be well-served by a 
Christology that would have excluded Christ’s full, divine personhood 
before the incarnation and that was otherwise quite ambiguous regarding the 
concerns of the age of Chalcedon. Theodoret likewise omits other passages 
that could not by themselves have serviced the Chalcedonian disputes so that 
there would have been no point for a later writer to have invented and 
inserted these, such as Christ’s authority to lay down his life and take it 
again or his acknowledgment by John the Baptist (С.М. 18,4 and 6). 


58 C.N. 14: 2-3: ei бё оу 6 Aóyoc npóc тбу Өєбу Өєбс div, тї oov фїїсєєү бу т\с 500 
A£yet Geovc; боо HEV оок Ep Beoüc, GAA d Eva: mpdowna бё боо... Потђр HEV yap Etc, 
тросоло ð боо, OTL кой Ò vLöc. Although R. Butterworth, Hippolytus of Rome, Contra 
Noetum: Text introduced, edited, translated, in Heythrop Monographs 2 (1977), p. 74 translates 
mpoowna in the later, Nicene, technical sense of “persons,” I wonder whether "faces" would 
not here be more appropriate in view of my discussion about the pre-incarnational 
depersonalizing of the Абүос to which I have drawn attention. 

59 Nautin (1949) p. 55 “... il souligne en particulier que le Christ est vu par les bergers, qu'il 
est désigné du doigt par Jean, qu'il est de Nazareth et que le miracle de l'eau changée en vin eut 
lieu à Cana. Cette orientation antidocéte convient parfaitement à Hippolyte, puisque le 
docétisme inquiétait tant les écrivains chrétiens de son temps, un Irénée—son maitre en thé- 
ologie—, un Tertullien ou un Origene." (His italics) 
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Nautin saw the use of the adjective Өғікӧс̧ as opposed to Hippolytus’ 
Ocioc as indicative of the fact that Theodoret is the re-arranger of the text of 
C.N. rather than vice-versa. He adds in place of the quotation from /saiah 
53,4 in C.N. 18,5: tò бё Өғікӧу adtod náv pavepðs Eotıv ióciv. Nautin 
interpreted this sentence, correctly I believe, as the counterpoise to the other 
insertion by Theodoret at 17,5- 18,1, namely: кой тӧу pev KvOpwnov at00 
£0KóAGe ёст voeiv in place of the rigorously anti-Docetic original.9? The 
two statements represent a Chalcedonian theme, namely that of the strict 
division between the two natures in Jesus, both human and divine. “The 
human is easy to conceive" (the relation between the two natures etc.) whilst 
"the divine is plain to see." They refashion Hippolytus' text so as to 
introduce two distinct sections of Gospel scenes, one containing examples of 
Jesus' humanity, and the other of his divine powers. 

In vain does Frickel endeavour to argue the authenticity of Theodoret's 
version by arguing that voeiv can mean “recognise” and not "conceive."6! 
The additional problem, dealt with by Frickel in a footnote, is the unusual 
and Chalcedonian Өғїкбу that establish the secondary character of this text.9? 
Thus the real Chalcedonian additions and alterations to Hippolytus' text are 
those found in Theodoret's citation and not vice versa. It was thus necessary 
for Theodoret, or perhaps the author of the florilegium from which he 
derives his quotations,® to soften the anti-Docetic polemic, not simply for 
negative reasons, namely a Christology on other grounds questionable, but 
for the way in which an anti-docetic emphasis of C.N. on the truly human 
mixed both the divine nature and human of him who was according to 
Chalcedon dovyxvtoc Di 


60 C.N. 17,5-18,1: &vOpwnos tEAELOG лроєАӨбу: où yàp xoà фоутасіау ў tporńv 
GAA GANAS yevóuevog будролос. Обтос оду кой tà dvOpémva ёоотоб оок 
ANOVOLVETOL EVÖELKVÜHEVOG Өєӧс̧ ðv. 

61 Frickel (1993) p. 113-114: "Aber hier ist daran zu erinnern, dass voeiv nich nur denken, 
sondern auch wahrnehmen und erkennen (wie yıyy@okeıv) bedeutet.” 

62 Ibid. p. 113, footnote 120 where he shows that, quite contrary to what he seeks to prove, 
that tò Ociov in El. X, 30,5; 31,6; 34,1 “immer die Gottheit meint und mehr als unpersönliches 
Synonym für 6 6€0c steht...” But even if so, it is clear by the symmetry of the èv and ёё that 
these two lines are artificially separated by the text placed between them, and that as they stand 
they are concerned with the Chalcedonian distinction between Menschlikeit and Gottsein. 

63 G.H. Ettlinger, Theodoret of Cyrus: Eranistes. Critical Text and Prolegomena, (Oxford: 
Clarendon 1975), p. 23-31, cf. L. Saltet, Les sources de l'Eranistes de Théodoret, in RevHE 6 
(1905), p. 513-536; 741-754. 

64 Nautin (1949) p. 55-56: “... la citation de Théodoret... ne cherche plus directement à 
combattre le docétisme, mais à établir une distinction stricte entre l'humanité et la divinité du 
Christ... La premiere partie retient les traits humains de la premiere liste du fragment, en ex- 
cluant tous les traits divins; et la seconde partie reproduit les traits divins qui composent la sec- 
onde liste du fragment, en sautant le passage qui insistait encore sur la réalité de l'humanité... 
Traits divins et traits humains sont ainsi nettement séparés... la partie de son Eranistes oü il fait 
cette citation d'Hippolyte est précisément consacrée à défendre l Xo yxvutoc." Cf also Nautin 
(1952) p. 27-30. 
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It should also be noted that Origen, Hippolytus’ contemporary, makes a 
distinction between the two natures of Christ in way that parallels in particu- 
lar С.М. 18,2. In the Hom. in Jerem. 14,6 (Jer. 15, 10-19) he says: 


God the Saviour does not thereby say (ooyi ў Өє©с 6 соттүр Aéyer) the ex- 
pression “О my mother” (tò оїно1 &yo, uÑtep) but thereby the Man (@АА 1j 
буӨролос)... But the soul was human (ў $ уох буӨроліут йу), and for this 
reason it was troubled (51a тобто кой тетбароктол), and for this reason it was 
exceedingly sorrowful (51& тобто кой nepiAvnoc iv). But the Word who was in 
the beginning with God (6 $ Aöyog ó èv àpxň mpdc tov Өєӧу Åv) was not 
troubled (od тетброктол), the latter would not use (éxeivoc odK Av Aéyot) the 
expression “О my.” (tò «oipor») Nor did the Word undergo death (oùt yap 6 
Aóyoc EmdéxeEtAL Bavarov), but the human is that which underwent this (GAAG 
TÒ GvOpamivov ёсті TO тобто EmdeEdpevov), as we have often expounded (o 
TOAAAKIG харестўсаџеу). 
There is clearly an embryonic two natures theology in process of developing 
here in the early third century. 
But Frickel has one other basic arguments against the authenticity of С.М. 
17,5-18,10, namely the use of dvo1c and of tporń in this passage, which we 
shall now discuss. 


4.A 3.1.2.1. C.N. 17,2 and 5 and 18,1 and Origen Contra Cels. 4,18 
Frickel's first argument for the genuineness of Theodoret's version rests on 
the occurence of йолуоу £yov тђу фосту ðs 0766 (18,1), and its alleged 
appropriateness only to the age of Chalcedon. But is certainly wrong to be- 
lieve that фос1с was not used іп the second and early third century to speak 
about both divine and human natures and their relationship. Not only do we 
have the Betas котуоуоі dvoews of 2 Pet. 1,4 but also Origen Frag. 71, 2 
(Lk. 15,16). Here commenting on the meaning of the younger brother' 
desire, in the Parable of the Prodigal Son, to eat swines' food, Origen ex- 
plains: ñ Aoyırn) $501 £v &Aoyig үєуорёут ёллӨореї.65 

Furthermore, in Contra Cels. 4,18, Origen addresses his opponents criti- 
cism of the incarnation. Now Celsus criticism reflects the very concerns of 
this passage in which the incarnation is où katà фоутосіоу Ñ tporńy (C.N. 
17,5) and Origen's reply reflects too an early third century response in terms 
of the human and divine natures of Christ. The former claims: 


... either it is true (Oto o GANOdc<), as they claim, that God actually changes 
into a mortal body (petaPdAAer 6 Gedc, donep ootot dou, eic сёра Өуттӧу), 
and it has been admitted (кол лроғірттод) that he cannot (бт. advvatet), or he 
himself does not change (ў aùtòç èv od petaPaAdAer) but makes those who 
look on think so (nowi SE то®с орбутос Soxeiv) and so deceives and lies (xoà 
nav кої wevdetar). 


And Origen replies: 
65 M. Rauer, Origene Werke: Bd. 9: Die Homilien zu Lukas in der Ubersetzung des 


Hieronymus und die griechischen Reste der Homilien und des Lukas-Kommentars, in GCS 
(Berlin: Akademie Verlag 1959), p. 321. 
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One might answer this objection (кой лрос̧ тобто A£yow àv) partly with respect 
to the nature of the divine Word (тїї реу лері тўс tod Helov Adyou фосғос), 
since he is God (6vtoc 0£00), and partly with respect to the soul of Jesus (тїї бє 
nepi тўс’ Inood yoxs)... But if one takes the change in reference to the soul of 
Jesus (ei б em cc Ipoo0 wuxfis AopBaver тс tv petaBoAnv), when it enters 
his body (avttjc eis oda EABovoNGs), we will ask what is the sense of “change” 
(nevooneda nó A€yer «ретоВоАту»)? For if it refers to the essence (et pev үйр 
тўс o9 cia), it refers not only to the latter (oo б1дотод od рбуоу Ex Ereivng) but 
concerns any other rational human soul (GAA ovédé лері GAAOD Aoyırflz yoxÑo). 


Frickel's most recent argument that C.N. is heavily interpolated thus be- 
gins on the basis of the claim that, in comparison with Theodoret's allegedly 
original version, it is clearly demonstrable that C.N. 17,5-18,1 is the inter- 
polated version because of its focus upon the human soul of Jesus. But we 
can now see, equally from the outset, that the theme of Christ's human 
фослс, and the problem of тролт in connection with it, is already present 
early in the third century with Origen. The latter, in reply to Celsus, has 
spoken of тўс тоб Belov Aóyov фосғос, in a sense comparable with that of 
the &unvov ovo of C.N. 18,1. He has also spoken of yneraßoAn in 
connection with Аоу:ктү yox which enables the use of тролт in 17,5 to be 
associated with the yuyr|v trv &vOpomeiav, Aoyıkrıv бё А&үө of 17,2. 

Thus from the outset the claim that C.N., in its present form, is the 
product of the Apollinarist controversy of the later quarter of the fourth cen- 
tury, is, prima facie, questionable. But let us now examine further whether in 
fact C.N. is pseudonymous and can be historically relocated to such a later, 
Apollinarist situation, or whether indeed the differences with El. are, as I am 
arguing, the differences between the leader of his group and his immediate 
historical successor. Only in the light of Frickel's establishment of this 
broader Chalcedonian context can his success in locating the allegedly inter- 
polated assertions about фостс or тролт| in this passage to such a context be 
further evaluated.6° 


4A 3.1.3. C.N. as an Apollinarist pseudepigraphon 

As we have seen (3A 1), the thrust of Richard's argument regarding Vat. 
Graec. 1431 as interpolated in a pro-Chalcedonian direction was that it was 
found in the section containing works considered heretical by the 
Monophysite compiler (npóg eiönoıw тїс Ev adtoic KaKomortiac). 
Butterworth is the most recent writer to have argued that both CN and Adv. 
Jud. were an original part of that section DI Frickel argues both from the evi- 


66 Frickel (1993) p. 105. Frickel also adds (i) the term Na&wpoiog (C.N. 18,7) and (ii) the 
expression о0тос 6 Өє©с йуӨролос̧ $ ибс үєүоуфс (18,10) as evidence for a post-Nicene 
date (p. 111-112). But (1) is a reference to Acts 2,22 and, although it is used in Pseudo- 
Athanasius (Apollinaris) Contra Arian. 4,35, it does not follow that the latter was the first time 
in Christian history that this text was used. Furthermore, there are pre-Nicene examples of (ii) 
such as Hippolytus, Ant. 3: йуӨролос Ar ou £v кӧсџро davEepwbetc. 

67 Butterworth (1977) p. 4-5. For further bibliography see 3A 1, footnote 1. 
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dence of the transmission and copying of this ms. itself, together with the 
surrounding circumstances, and then from the character of the theology 
represented. We shall therefore consider these two parts of his argument in 
detail. 


4A 3.1.3.1. Was C.N. added to the florilegium by the copyists of Vat. Graec. 
1431? 
In order to create, prima facie, the conditions for regarding the contents of 
C.N. in its present form as primarily Apollinarian, Frickel has to be able to 
detach this and the work that follows it from any original position in 
Timothy Aelurus’ florilegium. If it appealed to contemporary readers as an 
Apollinarian work, it could not have been listed as an heretical work, from 
Timothy’s point of view, along with Leo’s letters to Flavian of Const- 
antinople or to the Emperor Leo, or the decree of Chalcedon. As Frickel con- 
cedes, any possibility that an anti-Chalcedonic perversity had lead to the 
grouping of two works that supported Apollinarianism with Chalcedonian 
“heresy” is excluded by the fact that the compiler of Vat. Graec. 1431 was 
not only a Monophysite but a member of the party of Peter Mongus. The 
latter used Monophysitism to conceal his Apollinarianism as can be seen 
from his use of Apollinaris’ pseudepigrapha (attributed to Athanasius) as did 
Timothy in his florilegium.® | 

In consequence, Frickel must now argue that, in order to be Apollinarian, 
originally C.N. and Adv. Jud. were not part of the original section to which 
the compiler of Vat. Graec. 1431 was hostile. Since that compiler is a 
crypto-Apollinarian himself, he could hardly have included an Apollinarian 
work amongst the heretical works since it would have supported his own 
cherished position. Frickel now gives as his reason firstly the change of 
scribal hand that marks the end of the Letter of Leo to the Emperor Leo and 
the beginning of C.N. (f.353r2-360r1), and secondly the incongruity of the 
title of C.N. with it original inclusion in a section comprized of heretical 
writings. 


68 Frickel (1993) p. 96: “Er is aber nicht nur Parteigänger des Petrus Mongus, sondern 
vertritt auch jenen getarnten Apollinarismus, der unter dem Deckmantel monophysitischer 
Theologie den schon von Timotheus Aluros (= 477) geführten Kampf gegen Chalkedon und das 
Dogma der zwei Naturen fortführte. Sein Apollinarismus zeigte sich schon darin, dass er das 
ganze Arsenal der apollinaristischen Pseudepigraphica, die schon Timotheus in seine Florilegien 
hineingemischt hatte, vollstándig seiner Sammlung einverleibt hat." Frickel quotes in support E. 
Schwartz, Codex Vaticanus Graecus 1431: Eine antichalkedonische Sammlung aus der Zeit 
Kaiser Zenos, in ABAW, Phil. und hist. Kl., 32, 6 (1927), p. 146-150 and E. Mühlenberg, 
Apollinaris von Laodicea, in Forschungen zur Kirchen- und Dogmengeschichte, 23 (Góttingen: 
Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht 1969) p. 98. It is a moot point, however, whether Timothy and Peter 
Mongus did not believe in fact that the Apollinarian material was in fact by Athanasius and for 
this reason could not be regarded as heretical regardless of their specific contents. 
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4A 3.1.3.1.1. The scribal conventions of Vat. Graec. 1431 

The first of these objections have already been well-worked. As Butterworth 
pointed out against Schwartz, the different scribal hand that copied fol. C.N. 
and Adv. Jud. (fol.360r2) is the same scribal hand that copied 1r1-f.309v1.6° 
Thus the second hand represents simply the resumption of the early work of 
this scribe, who with his colleague together copied the whole ms. that lay 
before them. It cannot be therefore that the second hand by itself can be held 
to represent a latter addition of extraneous material to an original work com- 
plete at fol. 360r, contrary to what Schwartz indicated in his text.’ 

Frickel repeats at this point Lietzmann’s contention that the original con- 
clusion of the ms. at fol. 360r1 is further marked by the original scribe who 
takes up the copying from his colleague at this point with a decorated line 
separating the two putatively pseudo-Hippolytan works from the original 
florilegium.’! While this is true, what the point neglects is that a similar 
decorated line also marks the transition from the first scribe to the second at 
the conclusion of fol. 310r (Plate 22). Indeed the line itself can be seen in 
Lietzmann's own photograph of the text at this point!’ Thus the decorated 
line is the usual means of indicating a transition from the first copyist to the 
second and back again, and no inference can be made on such a basis 
regarding the addition of different material to an existing text. Even were 
one to concur with Nautin's view that the same scribe adopted two different 
styles of handwriting, the existence of such an embroidered line at two 
points would not give any significance to that mark at one point that it did 
not also have at the other.?? 


4A 3.1.3.1.2. Inferences from the title given to fol. 360r1 

Frickel's second move is to challenge the compatibility of Hippolytus’ title 
(ошо IrnxoA 100 Goxiemiokónov ‘PONS кой н@рторос) with the original 
presence of the öuıAla in a catholic work considered heretical by the 
monophysite compiler of the florilegium. Both the title àpyieriokónog and 
uáptop were, Frickel argues, names of honour not given to heretics.’* Thus 


69 o Butterworth (1977) p. 

0 Schwartz (1927) p. rs "f. 360r, Columne a: Schluss dieses Stückes und der ganzen 
Sammlung." 

71 Frickel (1993) p. 97: "Nach Leos Brief an Kaiser Leo ist (fol 360r col. 1) ein Schluss 
markiert mittels eines Unterbrechungszeichens, das der Kopist A gesezt hat, um dann mit der 
Überschrift von CN neu zu beginnen. Dadurch hat er die zwei folgenden Schriften CN und AJ 
deutlich von den drei voranstehenden abgehoben." 

72 P. Franchi de' Cavalieri, and J. Leitzmann, Specimina Codicum Graecorum Vaticanorum, 
(Marcus and Weber: Bonn 1910), para 33: "altera (fol. 310r) ab alio scriba eiusdem aetatis... 
continet excerpta s. Cyrilli." See also plate 33 where there is an embroidered line with petals 
following, commencing in the second scribal hand the heading: „ХрӣСЕє &yiav проу 
uv б1баскоосоа TL StAhopay ELdEVON фосос сбџротбс TE кой BEÓTNTOG... 

Nautin (1949) p. 74. 

74 Frickel (1993) р. 97-98: “...ist es ganz unglaubhaft, dass eine Schrift desselben H. im 
Codex V [sc. Vat. Graec. 1431] zusammen mit dem Tomus Leonis als Irrlehre eingestuft wer- 
den sollte. Schliesslich spricht auch der Titel von CN im Codex V gegen eine solche 
Deklassierung... Er enthält einen doppelten Ehrennamen: Erzbischof und Märtyrer.” 
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both titles had to originate from the scribe in the Patir monastery in South 
Italy who, around 1105, copied the florilegium and then added two works of 
an unknown provenance.?? Let us take these two titles separately. 


ДА 3.1.3.1.2.1. ópia“ InmoA 10v... рарторос 

Undoubtedly Frickel concentrates on the title of рортос which is strongest in 
making his case. Would the author of one of a number of works thought by 
the monophysite compiler to be heretical be described by such a title of hon- 
our? It must however remembered that, though the title of paptup might not 
so easily be conceded to heretics in the first four centuries, yet by the fifth 
and later "real" martyrdom could no longer be used to distinguish the later 
orthodox from the heretics since neither side in the Monophysite or 
Apollinarian controversies could make the supreme sacrifice before a pagan 
authority that no longer existed. 

Furthermore, if the charge of heresy was to be associated with an author 
in this case, it was with an author who had lived in ancient times, and who 
was commemorated in the Liberian Depositio long before. In terms of the 
Christological debate of the fourth and fifth century, his text was considered 
heretical by one side or other in that debate. His commemoration in 
Damasus' inscription and in the Liberian Depositio would have secured the 
title which may have seemed warranted because at all events it was based on 
the legend of the recantation of Hippolytus when facing death (1B 2.3.3.1 
and 2.3.3.5). 

Frickel's further contention was that the desciption of Hippolytus as mar- 
tyr would have been more convincing on the part of a pro-papalist scribe in 
South Italy around 1107 than in the fifth century. But as we have been at 
pains to point out, the association of Hippolytus the writer with a shrine and 
a martyrology distinct from Hippolytus the soldier and guard of St. Laurence 
is very difficult substantiate in Rome at the turn of the second millennium 
(1B 2.3.2). Let us therefore look at whether the use of the archiepiscopal title 
will allow us to exempt a work bearing Hippolytus name from the original 
monophysite category of heretical works. 


ДА 3.1.3.1.2.2. uo Іллолотох &pyxteniokónov' Doum 

"Apxıemoxönog may be a term of greater honour or praise but if ёлісколос is 
used instead, it cannot be because the former are always orthodox but that 
the latter can be heterodox. Thus the ascription of ApxıemoxKönog t o 
Hippolytus but only ёлісколос to Leo of Rome (fol. 342 and 353: emotoan 
Aéovtog EMLOKONOD Poung трос PAaviavov... A€ovta) cannot lead us of 
itself to conclude that the letters of Leo were in the original concluding 
“heretical” section, but C.N. was added to the florilegium later by a twelfth 
century scribe who found it perfectly orthodox. | 


75 Ibid. p. 92-94, 96-97. 
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The collector of the various pieces of the monophysite florilegium may 
indeed have favoured Cyril and Athanasius with frequent references to them 
as &pyventokonoc and naxkdpıog (e.g. fol. 23v, 24r, 165v, 259v, 297v etc.).76 
But this is not invariably his practice and often his headings refer to both 
Cyril and Athanasius, like Julius of Rome, as ёлісколос, with or without the 
epithet nakapıog (250r, 253v, 277v, 165v, 227v, 247v etc.). Sometimes 
indeed the name of Cyril as of Julius stands alone (258v, 206r, 230r etc.). 
The titles themselves may have held no particular differentiating significance 
to the compiler of the florilegium who may simple have taken them over 
from other collections, or from the name and title on the scroll or codex that 
he was using. Thus no significance can be attributed to the title 
apxteniokonog alone regarding whether C.N. was or was not originally in the 
“heretical” conclusion of the anti-chalcedonian collection. 

It would moreover be a mistake to regard apxy.enioKxonos as the kind of ti- 
tle a twelfth-century scribe in Southern Italy, pro-papalist, but with 
Constantinopolitan and other eastern connections, would use. At all events, 
as I have already pointed out (3A 2), the title itself, expressing the 
patriarchal as opposed to the papal status of the bishop of Rome, is indicative 
of an eastern rather than a western, pro-papalist perspective. By this time, as 
we have also seen, Hippolytus, whose name did not appear in the Roman, 
episcopal succession lists, had in Rome been assigned the quite fictitious See 
of Portus (1B 2.3.3.3-4). We should note that, from the time of the 
Chronicon Paschale (A.D. 630), Hippolytus was described as џбртос and 
ETLOKONOG... TOD... Ilóptov, and this title was used also by Anastasius 
Apocrisarius (665), George Syncellus (792), Nicephorus (828), and 
Nicephorus Callistus (1300).77 We have seen that it was with this See that 
Ligorio's Roman contemporaries were quick to assciate him (1A 2.and 1B 
2.3.2). Zonaras (1120), moreover, writing some fifteen years after the time of 
the transcription of Vat. Graec. 1431, was well aware that there was no space 
for Hippolytus as bishop of Rome proper in the succession list, with the 
result that he tried to associate Hippolytus as bishop of Portus with the 
pontificate of Urban (8 


76 For these and other references see Schwartz (1927) p. 5-9, cf. Frickel (1995) p. 98. 

Chronicon Pascale, p. 12: ‘InndAvtos toivuv ó тўс evdoeBiac UGPTUG, ёлісколос 
YEYOVAs TOD koAoupévov Ióptov; Anastasius Apocrisarius, Ep. Ad Theodos. Gangren.: “ 
ex dictis sancti Hippolyti episcopi Portus Romani ac martyris... тоб aylov 'InnoAdtov 
ETLOKOTNOV Tloptov... кої рарторос; George Syncellus, Chronographia p. 674: lepög 

1Аӧсофос EMLOKOTOG ‚Nöptov; Nicephorus, Antirrhetica 2,13: tov aylov, ‘InnoAvtov 

ETLOKOTOV TIöptov Kal p&ptopog Nicephorus Callistus, Eccles. Hist. 4 ‚3l:"InnöAvrog ó 
Ilóptou tfjg ‘Pans ёлісколос. For these and other references see J.B. Lightfoot, The 
Apostolic Fathers. (London: MacMillan 1890), 1,2, p. 328- 351. 

Zonaras, Annal. 12,15: tote ‚Odpßavoü tfjg ёлсколўс tis ` " Pouatav TOAEWS 
‚NPOEOTÖTOG кої InnöAvtoc TIVOEL AVT|P LEPWTATOSG KAL софототос єлісколос TOD KATH 
" Po TIöoptov... 
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It was perhaps not accidental that the first ascription of Portus as 
Hippolytus’ See, not counting the Chronicon Paschale, was that of Rome’s 
official ambassador at the court of Constantinople, the apocrisarius named 
Anastasius. It was from such a source that the name of Hippolytus’ See as 
that of Portus arose, since to call Hippolytus bishop of Rome was most em- 
barassing to the See of Rome itself who had no note of such a name in its 
succession list. There was no such compunction felt by many Eastern Fathers 
who unflinchingly described Hippolytus’ See, unknown to Eusebius and 
Jerome, as that of Rome itself. Such Eastern Fathers as Eustratius of 
Constantinople (A.D. 578), Leontius of Byzantium (620), Anastasius Sinaita 
(680), Pseudo-John Damascene (700), and finally Oecumenius (900) refer to 
Hippolytus as ёлісколос ог npo&öpwg of Rome.’? By A.D. 900 however, 
such a title is no longer used as Portus becomes the name of Hippolytus’ 
See. 

Thus I submit that, at the time of the copying of Vat. Graec. 1431, the ti- 
tle of &pyiéniokonog тїс Pong, would have been most unlikely applied to 
Hippolytus had not that title already been present in the ms. before the pro- 
papalist copyist. Had the title been composed by such a copyist around 1105, 
then he would have given Hippolytus’ See as Portus. If he had been unaware 
that this was the See consistently attributed to Hippolytus since Anastasius, 
and had he been unaware that the See could not be that of Rome without 
conflicting with the succession lists, then he would have called Hippolytus 
лолло and not &pyientokonoc. The concept of an archbishop of Rome was 
resonant of “schismatic Byzantium.” Indeed, as a title it fits far better with 
the age of Chalcedon, and the Eastern desire to create five or more 
autonomous patriarchs rather than to acknowledge one universal head of 
Christendom. 

Frickel therefore fails to establish the first part of his case for separating 
C.N. from the florilegium, based upon an examination of the fabric of Vat. 
Graec. 1431 and the historical circumstances of its copying. Let us now ex- 
amine the second part of that case based upon the internal evidence of the 
theology represented by the text itself and its historical genesis. 


4A 3.1.3.2. Is C.N. largely an Apollinarian text? 

Hübner had originally argued that C.N. was an interpolated text, on the same 
grounds as those of Richard and Frickel, namely that Theodoret had given 
the original version of С.М. 17,5- 18,10 (4A 3.1.2). He further agreed that the 
interpolations were explicable only against the background of the age of 
Chalcedon. However he insisted that the interpolator was a single person 


79 Eustratius of Constantinople, Adv. Psych. 19; Leontinus of Byzantium, De Sect. Act. 3,1; 
Anastasius Sinaita, Hodegus 23; К. Holl, Fragmenta vornicänischer Kirchenváter aus den Sacra 
parallela, in TU 5,2, (1899), p. 128 (343); Oecomenius, Jn Apoc. praesc. 
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with a single design, which was to defend Chalcedonian orthodoxy against 
Apollinarianism.®° 

The critical passages for Hiibner, as for Frickel in the light of his work, 
were: 
1. C.N. 4,8-11: ... одтос 6 Adyos кой napðévov Eva vióv Өє@ GrEPYAOGPEVOG... 
ип ёреї Sti èv о?роуф с@рё T|v;... лро SE tovtov év о®роу@ oapE ook i 
and, 
2. C.N. 17,2: AaBdv ёё xoà vun" tijv буӨролғіоу, Aoyıkt)v бё Aë. 


The rejection of the notion that Christ's flesh was in heaven before the in- 
carnation, and the implicit rejection of two sons by the affirmation éva vidv 
in the first passage, was a rejection of Apollinarianism.?! 

Frickel, as we shall see, acknowledged that, apart perhaps from these as- 
sertions, the rest of the Christology of of C.N. could hardly be equated with 
Chalcedonian orthodoxy. He therefore proposed to go beyond Nautin's 
acceptance of only the second passage (17,2) as a Chalcedonian 
interpolation, which the latter had accordingly bracketed in his text,8? to 
include also 17,5. Frickel sees rather C.N. 4,8-11 as an adaption of 
Apollinarianism that formed part of the text as originally interpollated by 
someone of that school.83 We have already sought to show that the denial of 
pre-existent flesh was born of the depersonalization of the Aöyoc-noig, the 
denial that when pre-existent he could be teAetog vióg and the desire to 
make Daniel's Son of Man a prophecy of what was to come rather than a 
meeting with a pre-existent, personal Adyoc (4A 2). We have also sought to 
exemplify the use of both Лоуікў vu, and doc in connection with the 
problem of tponn and the incarnation from Hippolytus’? contemporary, 
Origen (4A 3.1.2.1). Let us now examine in closer detail whether these 
passages only or even properly belong in either an Apollinarian or a 
Chalcedonian context. 


ДА 3.1.3.2.1. C.N. 4,8: о®тос 6 Aóyoc... &nepyacdpuevog 

In this passage we observe that the being who fashions (àxepyaoopevosc) the 
one Son for God from the Virgin is the Aóyog. Furthermore, as we have 
shown throughout C.N., the Aöyog &oopxog is never called vióg but always 
matic as a hypostasis that lacks full personhood (4A 2). In the Chalcedonian 
literature, whether orthodox or Apollinarian, I submit that the pre-incarnate 
Адүос is never given that function, nor is full Sonship denied before the 
incarnation. 


80 Hübner (1989) p. 220-222. 

81 Ibid. p. 221: "Zwei Aussagen sind es, die apollinareische Problematik anzeigen: erstens 
dass der Inkarnierte ein einziger Sohn ist (vgl. auch C.Noet. 15,7); zweitens, dass das Fleisch 
des Inkarnierten vor der Menschenwerdung nicht in Himmel war." (his italics) 

82 Nautin (1949) p. 261, line 25-26 cf. Hübner (1989) p. 220: “Die antiapollinarischen 
Korrekturen in CN 17,5 und 17,2 dürften demnach spátere Interpolationen sein." 

83 Frickel (1993) p. 121. | 
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In Apollinaris’ тү katà pépog miotic, 5, the pre-existent second person of 
the Trinity is described as eig vidc ó Aóyoc.3^ In 32 the fully personal, pre- 
existent Son takes as an independent agent flesh of the Virgin (tod vioð тоб 
Geo сорко Aaßövrog тђу EK торӨёүуоз›) and is not fashioned as Son by the 
Aóyoc.9? As an agent the Aóyog “himself pre-existing as Son (adtdc 6 
проёларҳоу vióc), joined and established in flesh from Mary (EvwOEtc соркі 
ёк Mapiac Katéotn), consituted himself perfect man (xéAevov... буӨролоу 
соу1бт@с ёаотбу).” (36)86 

The Aöyog is clearly distinguished from the nveðua in De Unione 13, 
unlike in the afterthought of C.N. 14,2 regarding the pre-existent godhead,®” 
where in interpreting Luke 1,35 Apollinaris writes: “it is from the descent of 
the Spirit (ёк бё mvevdpatoc ġóðov) and the overshadowing power (кой 
боуареаҳ EXLOKLAGLOD) that the holy infant is composed from the Virgin (tò 
буу ёк тўс napðévov соуістотол Bpépoc).” 88 Thus the Adyoc does not have 
any instrumental function in the incarnation in Apollinaris, nor is the pre- 
existent Son ever called by the preferred, second-century description of тойс. 

Furthermore, the instrumental action of the Aöyog in the incarnation is 
further discussed outside C.N. In Ant. 4, whose Hippolytan authorship is 
unquestioned, we read: 


For since the Word of God (Geuën yàp ò Aöyog 0 tod Geod), being fleshless 
(&capxoc dv), put on the holy flesh from the holy virgin (évedvoato tiv бүіоу 
OUPKG ёк тўс буіас торӨёуоз) as a bridegroom a garment (òs vupLdtoc iov), 
having woven it for himself in the sufferings of the cross (£8vHNvag eavtd Ev 
тф OTAVPLKG т@Өкї), so that having mixed our mortal body with his own power 
(блос соукєрасос TO Өутүтбу TudV OGpa тў Eavtod Svvdper), and having 
mingled the corruptible into the incorruptible (xoi piEac tò dOaptov тф 
офӨйрто), and the weak with the strong (koù tò бсӨғуёс tõ toxopá), he might 
save the Man that is lost (soon tóv GnoAADpEVOV &vOponov). 

Ant. 4 


But in the words that follow the action of the Adyoc is likened to the shuttle 
of a loom moving through the mouths of the prophets who weave the perfect 
robe of Christ.®? In this passage, moreover, we have anticipations of the later 
speculation about the two natures but in an early third century form. Words 
such as соукғрасос, e&vorvac, and pi&ac abound, and though the latter 


84 H. Lietzmann, Apollinaris von Laodicea und seine Schule, in Texte und Untersuchungen 
von Hans Lietzmann, (Tübingen: J.B. Mohr 1904), p. 169,11. 

85 Ibid. p. 180,7-8. 

86 Ibid. p. 181,11-12. 

87 In С.М. 12,5 the distinction between the three persons is only made subsequent to the in- 
carnation, thus: obkodv EvoapKovAdyov HEWPOÜHEV natépa dv adtod voodpev, vid бё 
TLOTEVOMEV, луєороті MYL TTPOOKLVOÜHEV. 

88 Lietzmann (1904) p. 191,7-9. 

89 Ant. 4: ...KepKic de ó Aöyog, ot дё EpyaCdpevor Tatpıdpxan тє кой профђтол oi тбу 
KOAOV noórpn кої TEAELOV Xırava Dhaivovtes Xpiotod, ôt adv 6 Aóyoc óuxvoUpevog 
керкібос dixnv EEudalvet... 
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work ovotc is not found, certainly the typical second century antitheses of 
фӨортбу-офӨортӧу, &o0evéc-loxupóv are. It would be fair therefore to say 
that in such unambiguous, early third century literature we have speculations 
regarding the incarnation that clearly anticipate the later vocabulary of 
Chalcedon. However since the emphasis on “one Son" in this context has 
been considered anti-Apollinarian both by Hübner and Frickel, we shall now 
give this phrase further consideration. 


ДА 3.1.3.2.2. C.N. 4,8: лорӨёуох Eva vidv Ged and 15,7: gie vidc TEAELOG 
0£00 

Frickel sought to connect these two passages, and to regard what they as- 
serted as consistent with the later development of speculation on the process 
of incarnation inspired by Apollinaris. The statement: 


Nor could the flesh have existence by itself disjoined from the Word (ot@ 1 
oap— kað’ Eavrnv diya tod Adyou bxootijvar) on account of its having its 
subsistence in the Word (tà tò Ev Ady тђу obotacıv £xew). Thus therefore 
one perfect Son of God was made manifest (ottws обу eig vidcg тёАв1ос Geo 
ёфоуєроӨт). 

С.М. 15,7b 


was held therefore to be inspired by an Apollinarian reflection on the two 
natures of Christ only perfectly made one in unity because of the lack of a 
human votc, but otherwise posessing the two heavenly natures of Son of 
God and Son of Man. According to Hiibner the affirmation of “one Son” 
denies that Apollinarianism,” but according to Frickel it somehow affirms it 
in such terms as these.?! But once again both read too much of the fourth 
century into these earlier christological expressions. 

What immediately precedes these words is a reiteration of the claim, de- 
nied by Apollinaris, that the A6yog @&соркос was not TéAELog vidc. As we 
have seen, Apollinaris always claimed that both Son of God and Son of Man 
were pre-existent, which was what gave rise to the claim both that there were 


90 Hiibner (1989) p. 221-222. 

91 Frickel (1993) p. 119: “Im Kontext von CN 15,5-7 geht es, wie Hiibner richtig gesehen 
hat, um das zentrale Anliegen des Apollinaris, in Christus nicht zwei Sóhne, sondern einzigen 
Sohn zu verkünden. Dabei versucht der Autor hier nicht, dem Vorwurf des Apollinaris (zwei 
Sóhne zu lehren) zu entgehen, sondern vertritt selbst, wie Kap. 15 zeigt, die Lehre des 
Apollinaris." I find Frickel at this point very confusing, especially when he then describes as 
"the Word... sent from the Father (15,1), incapable of suffering because of the flesh (15,3-4)," 
with reference to Rom. 8, 3-4 (15,5) as “Scharfer kann man die apollinarischen Lehren kaum 
formulieren." 
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two sons, both тёЛғ101,2 and that the flesh had pre-existed in heaven.?? But 
here, immediately preceding, we find: 


What kind of Son of himself (лоїоу ov vióv олтоў) has God sent through the 
flesh (6 Өє©с &@ тўс соркос katéneuyev) but the Word (GAA’ Ñ tov Aóyov), 
whom he addresses as “боп” (бу vióv npoonyöpeve) because he would become 
so in the future (010 tò uéAAew avdtov үєуёсӨол)? And the common name for 
affection amongst men (xoi то коду буора тўс eic буӨролохос ф1Аосторүї@с) 
he assumes when called “Son.” (avadoyßaver vióg KaAovpevoc) For neither 
fleshless (оёте yàp GoapKoc) nor by himself (кой kað’ Eavtdov) was the Word 
complete Son (6 Aöyog t&Xeıog Tv vidc), even though he was complete (xaítot 
1£A£1oc), being the Word (Aóyog àv), as only begotten (роуоүғутс). 

C.N. 15, 6-7a 


Here once again the depersonalized status of the pre-existent Adyoc separates 
this description from Apollinaris' pre-existent Son. When Apollinaris af- 
firms one Son of God (as opposed to the other Son of Man), it is clearly, as 
in the De Fide et Incarn.6, vidv 0200 кої &Xn81wóv тоу про aidvoc.”4 But in 
this passage the Adyoc is only provisionally vidc... Dà TO WEAAELV отоу 
үєуёсӨоп. He is not, in Apollinaris’ words to which we have already referred, 
pre-existent as eic vidc 6 Adyos. As we shall shortly see, in order to obviate 
this serious difficulty, Frickel had further to modify his position. He had now 
to claim that the Apollinarist had modified his Apollinarianism in order to be 
able to refute Marcellus of Ancyra.?? We shall return to the implications of 
such a thesis in a moment. 

For the present, let us seek to answer to what end the writer of C.N. 4,8 
and 15,7 can describe the Aöyog ёусаркос̧ as gc тёАг1ос vióg given early 
third century Christological assumptions about the càp&... Ev Aóyo ттүү 
OVOTAOLY EXELV. 


ДА 3.1.3.2.2.1. C.N. 4,8: £va vidv Өєф and 15,7: єїс vidc 1£Aevoq 

The insistence on the one Son cannot, at all events, be the Chalcedonian 
unity of the two natures, as Hübner asserts, since as we have seen the pre-ex- 
istent Adyoc is not complete (тёЛғ10с) without the incarnation. The notion of 
7 es . . 

ets VLOG is purchased at the cost of the completeness of the pre-incarnate 
nature in C.N. This was precisely why 000’ ù o&p& Ka’ Gout diya тоб 


92 Ad. Dionys. 172: ... AG TO uèv KataßeßnKög 26 odpavod Exadeito Gv vidc Geo 
кой oft vióc оуӨрфтох, TO бё үєуутүӨёу ёк үоуолкӧс̧ EKOAEITO бу goe AVOPWNOD кой 
ody 0105 Өєо%® (Lietzmann (1904) p. 258, 7-10). Cf. also his follower, Vitalis, nepi тїстє@өс 
172: vidg yàp Ov GANOds Geod Kata tiv бїбїоу EK HEOD үёуутүсту yéyove кой VLOG 
буӨропох Kath тђу ёк ларӨёуох yévvnoiv... єїс кой 6 олотос TEAELOG BEDS... кої TEAELOG 
буӨротос (р. 273, 9-14). 

3 Ep. Ad Dionysius А 7 (Lietzmann (1904) 259,5-7): Влосфпифоху ўибс ws tiv сбрка 
Aéyovtag && oùpavoð, Отау бусуіуфскореу tüc Belag үрафіс vióv буӨролох 
AEyovoas tov £6 ovpavod. 

94 Lietzmann 197,17-18. 
95 Frickel (1993) p. 120: “Auch der folgende Passus (CN 15, 6-7) inspiriert sich an 
Apollinaris, wenn er eine vermittelnde Position zwischen diesen und Markell zu finden...” 
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Aóyov OOO tivar Sa tò £v Абүо THV OVOTAOLV Eye, but it was the complete 
reversal of Apollinarianism. For Apollinaris it was the incomplete oap& 
without a rational soul that was completed by the fully pre-existent téAetoc 
VLOG. 

The third century context in which the insistence on the gc vióc most 
properly fits is, as I have argued, the context of rapprochement between 
Hippolytus as the successor to the author of El., and the successors of 
Callistus (4A 1.2). In El. IX, 12,16-19, we saw that the charge of ditheism 
was made by Callistus against the author, and that the latter’s claim had been 
TO EV тў лорӨёуо соркоӨёу nveðua Ou ETEPOV тор@ TOV лотёра ОЛАФ Ev 
кой то ото. In consequence Father and Son were not two gods (úo Өғо%с, 
NATED кой VIOV), but one (GAA’ Eva). This remained the case after the 
incarnation (0... NATHP, npooAaßönevog TV с@рко... Exoinoev £v). In 
consequence both Father and the Son are called one God (лотёра xoi iv 
Evo 0£óv). But if this is the case, we can speak of either éva natépa or éva 
vióv. Hippolytus, as we have also argued (C.N. 11,1; 14,2), is sensitive to the 
charge of ditheism, and resolves the issue by only making the Son 1éAetog at 
the incarnation so that there is no pre-existent, second God the Son. It is his 
rapprochement with Monarchianism that therefore explains the eig vidc of 
C.N. 


4A 3.1.3.2.2.2. ocpé... Ev Aóyo THY OVOTAOLV EXELV 
Speculation about the flesh sustained by the Aöyog was also characteristic, in 
a certain form, of Christology by the early third century, where téAe10c also 
is frequently found. In the Naasene Psalm we read: 
... the great Man from above (ó péyac йуӨролос &ув@бӨку)... is given a soul 
(£6601| оотф кол yvy) in order that through the soul he might suffer (iva tà 
тўс yoxs rox) and the enslaved matter of...the perfect Man might be 
punished (xoi коА тол KatadovAovpevov TO gou Tov... TEAELOV 
GvOpwrov). 


El. V, 7,7 


There then follows speculation regarding the nature (фосіс) of this yy (тїс 
EOTLV Тү уох кол тоӨёу кой NOTA тђу $001). It never stays in the same 
shape or form (0% yap џёуғ E OXTILATOS ODSE poppis тўс «®тїїс návtote), 
and its changes are described in the Gospel of the Egyptians (tac ёё 
EEQAAMYAG TAVTAG тйс TOLKLAAG EV TH ENLYPAHOLEVH kat Аіүолтохс). As to 
its doc, the Naasenes “are perplexed (anopoücıv) whether it is from pre- 
existent matter (nótepóv note EK toO лробутос), or whether it was self- 
generated (Tj ёк tod avdtoyevotc) or from the poured forth chaos (Ñ ёк tod 
EKKEXVMEVOD xàovco) (El. V, 7,8-9).” 

We have already argued that the author of C.N. was seeking to expound 
the theology of Adyoc and oapé in the Fourth Gospel in such a way as to 
deliver it from its use as a source of proof texts for the extreme Monarchians 
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(2A 2.4). In such a milieu, Hippolytus was prepared to use quite daringly, we 
argued, speculations that originally belonged to aeon speculation in 
Gnosticism (2A 3.1-2; 4A 1.1) in order to save the Adyoc of the Fourth 
Gospel from a completely monarchical identity with the Father. We shall 
have more to say regarding the deceptive literary facade of the conservative 
biblical scholar who was quite prepared to use some quite radical, Hellenistic 
religious notions in his exegesis (5A 8 .4 and 5B 3.1.1-2.). In such a milieu it 
can now be seen that C.N. 17, 15-18 makes sense as an anti-Docetism that 
finds it quite appropriate to deny that the oap& of the incarnate Aöyog the 
Fourth Gospel, in relation to the «уӨр@хтос &vwðev of Jn. 3,13. 

If one asks of whom he says ýt ёреї бт ёу Odpavd сарё пу or лро SE 
tovtov £v ODPAVG oàp& OdK Tv (C.N. 4,10-11), we may answer in terms of 
the Christology of the early third century that it was directed against such 
sects as the Naasenes and their speculation on the composition of the oðua 
and yvy of the téAetoc &vOpwnoc буоӨғу. For the с@р of Jn. 1,1-18 to be 
worn by the ó &vo6ev (Jn. 3, 12-13, 31), incarnation, in a specific human 
form, ov... KATH pavtaciav ў тролтүу, was necessary (C.N. 17,5). There was 
no vu" composed ёк tod лробутос and exhibiting eEaAAayac toróta tà 
moikiAac and clothing the тА@сцно тоб теле10% буӨролох. 

If it be objected that vun is not here indicative of flesh, it is to be em- 
phasized that the уох in question was to be found in the nAacua ‘tod 
1£À£iov буӨролох. Furthermore, as a commentary on the Valentinian hymn 
in El. VI, 37,7-8, we read: “flesh is matter according to them (oap& ёст ў 
DAN кат adtoüc) which hangs from the soul of the Demiurge (oc крёратол 
EK тўс yoxs, тоотёст тоб ónpiovpyo0)." There is a quite easy transition 
between nA dopo, bAN and odpé, containing vurn in Hellenistic religion, and 
the heavenly body (ёк tot лробутос̧) of the буӨролос тёлғ10с, to whom a 
Vx is given. 


4A 3.1.3.2.2.3. C.N. 4,8 and Apelles in El. VII, 36,2-3 

Furthermore Apelles shows us specifically how this speculation about the 
woxn—-nAdopa of the t£Aevoc буӨролос was discussed in terms of oapé His 
belief is thus recorded: 


Christ descended from the higher power (tov $ Xptotov ёк тўс Drrepdev 
SvvapEews kxateAnAv0éva), that is from the good God (tovtéot tod ayabot 
Geo), and he was the latter's Son (x&xeívov adtov eiva vióv). But he was not 
born of the Virgin (тобтоу бё obK ёк лорӨёуох yeyevficdau), nor was he he 
fleshless when he appeared in flesh, he says, (008 od GoapKov elvan tov Ev 
соркі davevra Aéyer), but from the substance of the universe he took (GAA ёк 
тўс toO navrög odolag ретолоВбута) and fashioned a body of parts (nep@v 
oua renoınkevon), that is to say of the hot and the cold, and the moist and the 
dry (тоотёсті Gepuo xot woxpod, кой Dypod Kal Enpod)... 

El. VII, 36,2-3 
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Here therefore we have a uepóv oda which is also acknowledged as od& 
that is pre-existent in that it is 005 GoapKov on the one hand but that it was 
also oDK ёк nap0£vov yeyevýoða on the other. Apelles might agree therefore 
with C.N. 4, 10-11 that £v obpavó ocpé оок ту but insist to the contrary that 
it was composed instead of the pre-existent primal elements, in other words 
EK тўс тоб лоутос OVOLAG петоЛоВдуто, кт... As such he would agree with 
those Naasenes who asserted that the nAaoua of the dvOpwnoc 1éAevoG was 
EK TOD EKKEXLUEVOD XAovg and not ёк tod лробутос. But in terms of the 
Hellenistic background of the early third century it was therefore quite 
possible for someone to assert that Apelles’ pre-existent and unborn Хрістос 
evoapKos had a od& that was ¿v oùpavæ. It would be more true of such an 
interpreter of Apelles in the second century than of Apollinaris in the fourth 
therefore to say of the author of C.N., in the words of Hiibner: Seine Gegner 
hielten ihm deshalb vor, er sage, Christi Fleisch stamme aus dem Himmel 
und nicht aus Maria.?® 

If this is the case, we would do well to inquire whether reference in C.N. 
17,2 to the wen Aoyıkn is the interpollation that both Nautin and Frickel, 
each for their own reasons, had to claim, particularly in view of the anticipa- 
tion of a two-natures theology that we have witnessed as early as Origen (4A 
3.1.2.1). 


ДА 3.1.3.2.2.4. C.N. 17,2: уохӯу tv àvOpomeiav, AOYLKTV 

Origen, writing in the course of the first half of the third century, with 
whom, according to Jerome, Hippolytus had met (De Vir. Ill. 61),?’ makes 
reference in his Hom. in Luc. 22 to the yuytiv Aoyikiv &v6ponivnv.?5As 
such he was continuing the theme already witnessed in Contra Cels. 4,18 
(4A 3.1.2.1). In this passage the reference is to the Gentiles replacing their 
hearts of stone, but this is not as such unlike the vun given to Adamas who 
previously lies &xvovv, бокіуттоу, àocAevtov òc &vópi&vxa (El. V, 7,6) and 
who is describes as 6 Мос àxpoyovioiog (V, 7,35). Certainly therefore 
reference to the уох &vOponeia taken to save тӧу леєлтокӧта ASG is 
consistent with Hippolytus' daring, ‘orthodox’ appropriation of the Adamas 
imagery of the Naasene Psalm, as We shall argue in detail later (SB 3.2.2). 
But we noted also that in the Psalm (El. V, 7,7) a yoxń was given to Adamas 
(= TéA€LOG &vOponoc) and that speculation was rife as to the substance of this 
soul. It may therefore be the case that Nautin's admission of a Chalcedonian 
interpolation here was unnecessary. As Origen's reference shows, such an 


96 Hübner (1989) p. 222. 

97 Quoted 5A 8.3 and footnote 116. 

98 This phrase does not simply come from Jerome's translation ("Haud dubium quin 
postquam illi transierint, gentes lapidae esse cessabunt et pro duro corde recipient humanam in 
Christo rationabilemque naturam") but is represented in the Greek remains, see Rauer (1939), p. 
139. See also frag. 10,7 on Lk. 8,16 (Ibid. p. 237): o det totvuv tov Gyavta АОХУОУ Ev 
yoxi AOYLKOV kpürtetv. 
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idea was not alien to early-third-century, writers. We have already argued 
that the equation of Aóyog with votc had its single daring antecedent in 
Athenagoras, though there were traces of some kind of emanation theory in 
Tatian (2A 3.1). 

Now Tatian is quite prepared to speak of the the pre-existent Aóyog as 
Aoyıkr) Sbvauız when he says in Orat. ad Graec. 5,1: Өє©с... тй лаута oov 
оотф &@ Aoyırfc Svvapewms adtds кой 6 Adyos Oc Tv £v AdTH bn£otnoev. 
Furthermore, men are distinguished in Athenagoras by the possession of 
both vunn and Aoyırn) xpícic.?? For Aoyıkr) to be used in proximity to 
language about wun is not foreign therefore to second-century writers, 
whether it is about the human vun or the Aomxn Svvaptc of the pre-existent 
AOYOS. 

It may well be therefore that we should accept Aaßwv бё кої woxT|v tv 
avepwrnetav, Aoyıkryv ёё A&yo, etc. (C.N. 17,2) as part of the original text, and 
cease to read these words through the spectacles afforded by later 
controversies. The уох was given to Adamas in order, it might be said, in 
the words of 17,2 iva... o@on тӧу лелтокӧта Aëou (= El. У, 7,7: 
KATASOVAOVLEVOV TO лАбсро TOD... TEAELOD AVOPWTOLV). Хоук would thus 
simply record the fact that the vun given in the incarnation was the Aóyog 
ёусоркос. We shall argue further that Hippolytus’ exposition in Ben Jac. 
119p and in On the Great Ode reflect the Adamas’ motif of this passage 
marked in particular by the phrase tov nentwköta ‘Addy (SB 3.2.2). 
Athenagoras did after all argue that man must be composed both of soul and 
body in order to be able to continue eternally, and this could not happen 
without being raised (&dbvatov un &viotápevov). 109 

Furthermore, we note in Irenaeus Adv. Haer. I, 6,1 that the Valentinians 
claimed that Christ possessed a spiritual body from Achamoth (бло p£v тўс 

'АхоноӨ TÒ nvevuatıköv) but an animal or psychic body from the Demiurge 
(and бё tod Anpiovpyod £vóeó0oao001 TOV wuoyikÓóv Xpiotóv), “in 
consequence of the divine arrangement of being invested with a body that 
possessed psychic substance” (бло бё тўс OLKOVouLoG леритеӨғїсӨол odo, 
vuyikrv £xov ovdotav). In second century Christology there is a close 
connection between Aóyog and rveüna, (and clearly oikovopia too) and 
Tatian, who has already given us the expression Aoyıkr) 60voqug (Orat. ad 
Graec. 5,1), continues in 13,1 to describe the salvation of the human vun in 
terms of the Adyoc in Jn. 1,5: 


For the soul did not itself preserve the spirit (yox?) yàp оок Our TO луєдра 
Eowoev), but was preserved by it (ёсоӨт ot оото%); and the light overwhelmed 
the darkness (xoà бё tò dag тђу oxottav kaxéAopev), by which [is meant] the 


99 Athenagoras, De Resurrect., 24,4: dvOpadrav vu" кой Лоүхкїў Kpicet xpopévov. 
De Resurrectione 15,6: 6 6€ xoi vodv кой Aoyov SeEGpEvos ёстіу @уӨр@тос, Ou 
VoxT| каб’ tavtnv: &vOponov бро dei тоу eE’ àdupotépav дута SioypleveEtv EIG cel, 
тобтоу бё SLAPEVELV GOVVATOV pr) àviotógievov. 
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light of God is the Word (Ñ Aóyoc рёу £o tò тоб Өко® фс), but the ignorant 
soul is darkness (скӧтос $ ù QVETLOTHPLOV WoT). 


If oxdtoc describes the &àvemotńuov wuxrn by what adjective in such a 
context might the enlightened soul be described? By what adjective 
moreover would the soul of the Heavenly Man be described? Пуғєороткт 
уот) would sound too much like a category error in the ears of Hellenistic 
religious culture. The soul enlightened by the Adyoc would surely be Хоук 
wor? Thus the phrase would, shorn of Chalcedonian preconceptions, reflect 
well the Zeitgeist of second and early third century Christianity at the inter- 
face with Gnosticism. 

Let us however now ask whether voög is used in an Apollinarian sense in 
C.N., as Frickel wishes to claim, and which, were it so, would clearly take us 
beyond the early-third-century to the late fourth. 


4A 3.1.3.2.2.5. C.N. 10,4; 11,3: vota троВас 

Frickel insists that C.N. 11,2, when it states obtog бё votc, Ос npopàg Ev 
KOOL® ёбғікуото лоїс Өғо?, is making direct reference to die Lehre des 
Apollinaris von dem fleischgewordenen Gott, von dem уос Évcapxkoc.10! We 
have already stressed that roig is never used of the pre-incarnate Aóyog in 
Apollinaris, who would have said vidc. Furthermore voög is here not used of 
the incarnate Son but of an alternative description of the Aóyog @соркос, 
who is always for that reason described as тойс. At the creation, the order of 
the world, conceived in God's mind as votc, was made visible in the Aóyoc- 
лоїс (10,4: npofikev ti Ktioer коріоу tov iótov vov). Hippolytus is 
concerned here therefore with the voóg as an alternative description for the 
pre-existent GoapKoc Абүос-лойс̧ and not with the vidc EvoapKoc, 

In the use of this term, we must therefore make a careful distinction be- 
tween the voög as an equivalent term for the Aóyoc àoakoc as a separate 
hypostasis, however depersonalized, and voög as the higher rational faculty 
of the soul which is displaced by the divine in the flesh given by the Virgin. 
Our argument is that votc is always used in the former sense throughout 
C.N. but never found in that sense in Apollinaris, who always uses it in the 
latter sense. We have seen (2A 3.1; 4A 1.1) the bold adoption on the part of 
Hippolytus in C.N. of an almost emanationist explanation (npof[kev, mpoBdc) 
of the Aöyog as voðç (C.N. 10,4; 11,2), which he uses whilst protesting too 
much that he rejects the ¢Avapia of the Valentinians and others (11,3). We 
shall pursue this question further when we shall see that there was to exist in 
the fourth century, at the Council of Philopolis in 347, a folk-memory of 
Hippolytus, not as an Apollinarian, but as a Valentinian, arguably on the 
basis of contemporary reaction at the time to what was to be found in C.N. 
(SB 3.2). But with Apollinaris voög is always associated with what was 


101 Frickel (1993) p. 121. 
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lacking in the flesh given by the Virgin, and not with the pre-existent Adyoc, 
as we can see from the following examples: 

1. Frag. 69 (Lietzmann p. 220): od yap àv ($nov) Ev Opolmpat. avOparov үғүоуфс 
ein, el рў toyx&vot кадблер &vOponoc voids ёусаркос̧ dv. Clearly here the phrase 
vots EvoapKos is a description of any human being (kadanep Gvëpooc), and was 
therefore implied in Christ's human likeness (£v ópotópatt &v0ponov), although in 
his case the voög was divine and not human. Cf. also frag. 72 (p. 221): à тобто xoi 
буӨролос Åv: &vOponoc yàp vote £v соркі KATE TOV ПобАоу. 

2. Frag. 71 (р. 221): ei ph voög Ёусаркос yéyovev ó Aóyoc, GAAG copia Ду £v TH và, 
od KatéBn о коріос ооё &kxévooev ёоотбу. Here there is drawn a very close connection 
between the Aóyog replacing the human votc EvoapKos otherwise, in accordance with Jn. 
1,9-10, the Aóyoc would have remained the фос... © dwtiCer лаута avOpwrov that is to 
say the cota... $ot(Govca votv буӨролох, and the incarnation would have been іп 
no way unique. Cf. also frag. 70 (p. 220). 


Thus in both cases votc is not used like cota as a less than personal but 
independent instrumental hypostasis, but is used psychologically and anthro- 
pologically. In 2 we find a specific denial of the sense of the pre-existent 
voög of C.N. 11,2, since in such a form it would simply have been the light 
which lightens everyone, and not specifically what was born of the Virgin. 

Moreover there is no greater contrast than between Apollinaris' use of 
voög and oodta and that of C.N. 10, 2-3. There, as we have argued, the point 
of claiming that the God who was noAög , whilst being uövog , was 
nevertheless oðte GAoyos and оёте йсофос, was to show how the Adyoc or 
софїо or finally voög (10,4) could proceed from God like gnostic emanations 
but without thereby becoming two or more gods (4A 1.1). In Apollinaris, as 
I indicates, voög was part of the divine Adyoc that described the anthropology 
of the incarnation. 

We saw moreover that, though Athenagoras and Tatian anticipated in 
some respects such speculation, Hippolytus on his part in C.N. goes further 
than they are prepared to do (2A 3.1). Yet that speculation remained firmly 
within the context of the late second and early third century where its 
starting premisses were firmly based. voög was not a component of Aöyog, as 
it became for Apollinaris, but a separate hypostasis, originally personal but 
to some extent depersonalized in terms of C.N.'s anti-ditheithistic concerns 
which temporized with Monarchianism. For Athenagoras voög remained a 
fully personal, alternative description of the pre-existent Son, even though 
the term was not used as in C.N. to suggest procession but rather the re- 
verse, 102 

Frickel had always been correct in rejecting the orthodoxy of the 
Christology of C.N., judged by the standards of Chalcedon. Hübner was cer- 
tainly wrong to have claimed the work in its entireity for Chalcedonian or- 


€ m € / 


102 Legat., 10,2: бутос 8& тоб viod £v vor кой natpóc Ev vidi ёубттүт кой боубре 
TTVEDHATOG, VOUG кол Лоүос TOD лотрос о VLOG TOD Deou, 
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thodoxy on the basis of 4,11 and 17, 2 alone. If they were testimonies (as we 
have argued that they were not) to Chalcedonian orthodoxy, and if we were 
permitted to read them only in the context of fourth-and fifth-century debates 
(as we have argued that we are not), then in the light of their incongruity thus 
read with the rest of the heterodox texts, we would have to follow Frickel, 
and, in the case of 17,2, Nautin, and regard them as interpolations. But even 
if we were prepared to do this, we could not now follow Frickel in 
indentifying the remaining heterodox text with Apollinarianism. Let us 
therefore consider briefly and finally the remaining fourth century contender 
for that theology, without the alleged interpolations, in the person of 
Marcellus of Ancyra. 


4A 3.1.3.3. C.N. 10 as influenced by the theology of Marcellus of Ancyra 
Frickel's problem was always that the theology of C.N. had been in many 
respects a reversal of Apollinarianism. The former had denied full 
personality to the hypostatized Aóyog before the incarnation, and withheld 
the description 1éAetog until the incarnation. But for the latter the Adyoc is 
perfect Son before the incarnation. As Apollinaris claims: 


... for the Son is Wisdom (copia yap ёсту ó vióg, through which all things 
were created (8v йс tà лбута ёктотол), And created things communicate 
wisdom (xà бё KTLOLATA Huet тђу Godtav) and God makes our acquaintence 
in wisdom (xoà ó 0£6c £v tfj софіс yryv@oKetar); but the Wisdom of God is not 
like that which a man has (ov tot&vutn дё Тү tod Geo copia otav &vOponog Eye) 
but perfect, proceeding from perfect God (GAAG teAeia ёк теАғіоо тоб Өко® 
1po£A000c0)... on account of this it is not only Wisdom, but also God (&@ 

тобто OD рбуоу EOTL copia, GAAG кой Өєбс), not only Logos but also Son (ovdé 


uóvov Aóyoc, GAAG кой vióc)... 


f| Kata uépoc siene 4-810 


It is here that we find what looks suspiciously like a direct refutation of C.N. 
10. In order to deny ditheism (11,1), the latter had argued anthropomorphi- 
cally that, before the incarnation Өєӧс ноубс and noAUG was OTE... &Aoyoq 
оёте AGOdOs so that navta... Sà Aóyov кої copias TeyvaCETaAl, Am LEV 
Kom, Codia ёё косибу. But in this passage this line of argument against 
full (1éAevoc) sonship is closed by attacking its literalism and correponding 
failure to proceed analogically (od тооотђ бё Тү tod Oeod copia otav 
буӨролос̧ Exer). Although God “begat the Aóyoc (&yévva Adyov)” it remained 
an instrument of his own will as tov ttov voóv, and therefore the @соркос 
Aóyog-noig was not тёАғ10с̧ vióg (15,7). Only after the incarnation is it 
possible to speak of two or even three лросола or persons (7,1; 14,2-3) (See 
also 4A 3.2.2). But for Apollinaris full personality in the light of analogous 
use of language (81X тобто od рбуоу ёст cota, HAAG кол Өєбс) can be 
maintained and so oodia like Adyoc is both “perfect” (terAeia ёк teAetov toO 


103 ү jetzmann (1904) p. 168,23- 169,4. 
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0£o00 лроғАӨо%дсо) and is pre-existent as Son (oùt LOvOV Aóyoc, GAAG кол 
vióc). Thus each feature of the Christology of C.N. is denied by Apollinaris. 
For the latter it was the pre-existent perfect Son that supplied the voög that 
perfected the flesh of the Virgin, not the flesh of the virgin that made perfect 
the Aóyoc &capkoc who thereby became ёусоркос as in C.N. Undoubtedly 
we find echoes of this reversal of Apollinaris’ position in Marcellus of 
Ancyra, in language that once again appears to both reflect and, unlike 
Apollinaris, affirm the Christology of C.N. 10, 2-4. 
Marcellus similarly against the Arian Asterius will deny personality to the 
pre-existing Aóyoc, as he says: 
For before the world was (xpd үйр то? tov кӧсроу eivaı) the Word was in the 
Father (ту ó Aöyog èv тф потр). But when the almighty God (öte ё © 
ravroxpatwp Өєбс) designed to make everything in heaven and upon earth 
(лбуто tà EV OVPAVOIG кой Em ys хосод лроёӨєто), the birth of the world 
required crafting energy (£vepyeiag ў tod кӧсрох yeveoic ёбєїто SpactiKic); 
and for this reason (кої &@ todto), when there was no-one other than God 
(undevög бутос Etépov ATW Өғо?)... then the Word proceeded (töte 6 Aóyog 
rpoeA0wv) and became the maker of the world (€yiveto tod xóopov тоцтүттс), 
he also previously having prepared him mentally within himself (0 кол 
mpdtepov Evbov уотүт@с Erouna&ov adtdv), as the prophet Solomon teaches us, 
(Qc SSAoKEL Т\нбс ó лтрофтүттс XoAopov)... [Prov. 8,27-30]... For the Father 
naturally rejoiced (Éxoipev үйр ғікӧтос ó лотђр) making all things with 
wisdom and power through the Word (ретй copias кой SuvapEews бій тоб Adyou 


TOVTO лобу). 
Frag. 60104 


We have here the Adyoc being at God's side, as in Prov. 8,30, (ovuraprunv 
оотф) just as in C.N. 11,1, in allusion to the same text: “Another took his 
stand beside him” (xoi о%тос о0тф ларістото ётерос). But the Aóyog 15 
£vepyeia 8pacon. Although God is one (undevdc бутос Etépov ATV 0£0v), 
the Word can exist within him mentally (£vöov уоттбс EtoysaCwv) and as 
such does exist (Ту 6 Aóyoc èv tø потрі). In a similar way, in C.N. 10, 2, the 
one God can still be “manifold (лол%с)” in the sense that he is not &Aoyoc, so 
that the Adyoc exists in him mentally. 

Just as the birth of the Aóyoc, to whom Ps. 109,3 is addressed (лро two- 
$ópov é&eyévvnod се), is in Marcellus made to refer to the birth of Jesus and 
the star followed by the wise men, so also, as we have seen (4A 2), contrary 
to El. X, 33,11, C.N. 16,7 makes this verse prophetic of Christ's birth (trjv 
тоб Aóyou yévvnoiw onnatvoav).!05 Indeed both works, directed against 


104 E. Klostermann and G.C. Hansen, Eusebius’ Werke, 4: Gegen Marcell: Uber die 
kirchliche Theologie: Die Fragmente Marcells, in GCS, (Berlin: Akamie Verlag 1906), p. 196,3- 


2. 
105 Frag. 31 (Klosterman (1906) p. 190,1-4: obtog yàp Йу ó THVIKADTO paveic @стт}р, б 
épov TE кой SnAdv tiv Nu&pav тоїс payoug. rpóónAov оду TO «лро EWOHOPOD 
EYEVVNOA сє» Ono TOD лоутократорос ғєрўсдол Seondtov лері TOD tà тўс rapðévov 
yevvnévtog cv тїй &vOponivr capKl Adyov... See also frag. 30 (p. 189, 25-27). 
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ditheism, can be accused of Monarchianism, as Marcellus most certainly 
was. But can C.N. be convincingly read as a fourth-century as opposed to a 
second-century rapprochement with Monarchianism, and be dated subse- 
quent to Marcellus of Ancyra? 

Against this it must be said that the Marcellus fragments show a theology 
far more developed in terms of a thoroughgoing consistency. Marcellus will 
not describe the procession of the pre-existent Word, his 6 Aöyog npoeA06v, 
as due to the action of a God who begetts. npwtdtoKoc is always used as re- 
ferring to Christ as firstborn from the dead, and Asterius' application of it to 
the pre-existent Adyoc is always denied.!% While neither лротбүоуос nor 
npotótokoc, both found in El. mainly in heretical contexts,!” are completely 
absent from C.N., nevertheless the latter was prepared to say of the Father at 
the creation, as opposed to the incarnation (16,7): epyatnv &yévva Aóyov 
(10,4). 

As we have seen in frag. 60, the Aóyoc лроғАӨфу £&yiveto тоб кӧсрох 
montis. But Marcellus is not prepared to say that the Word was begotten as 
roıntng. The Абүос is not noıntng as a separate person but only so as God's 
Evepyeia Spactikn. In frag. 61 the unity of Өєбс and Aóyoc is explained from 
a “humble example (tazetvod... пороёеүџотос).” He continues: 


For neither is it possible to separate reason from manhood potentially and 
substantially (ovdé yap tov tod davOpónou Aóyov óvvduei Kal олостаосе1 
Хорісол ті óvvactóv); for reason is one and the same thing as man (£v yap 
EOTIV кої TAVTOV TH буӨроло ó Aóyoc), since it is separated in no other sense 
(xoà ovdevi xopiGónevog ётёрф) than that in which the power [to act] alone is 
from the act (ў uövn тў тўс траЁєос &vepyeiq). 


Thus Marcellus goes further than C.N. in a rapprochement with 
Monarchianism of which he was accused. It is not simply that he will join 
C.N. in refusing the title of npwtötoxog to the Adyoc before the incarnation— 
except in the latter's case by anticipation—but he will also have no truck 
with the concept of a тёАвїос Aóyoc—and even a тойс who is not a TéAELOG 
vióc—before the incarnation. The depersonalized Aöyog still retained too 
much of personhood to provide a satisfactory weapon against Asterius' 
бєотерос Deoc, and the assertion of two or three лрӧсола (4A3.2.2) certainly 
ran counter to Marcellus’ doctrine of the one npóocnov.105 


106 Frag. 2 (Klostermann (1906) p. 185, 24-27): où póvov totvov tç «karvig ктісє0с» 
протбтокоу отобу Ó блботолос eiva ONGLV, САЛАФ кой TPWTOTOKOV «Ёк vekpádiv» SU 
ovdév Etepov, ёної докеїу, GAA iva &@ tod npototókou «TÜV уєкрфу», ӧлос кой 
«ттотбтокос ANAOTNG Klon ElpNtor, yvwoOrvor 6ovneij. Cf. frags 3-6 (p. 186,4-23) 
and Ze 96 (p. 205,24-206,4). 

07 протоүоуос̧: El. V 7,5; 19,13; X, 11,7; 19,19; ; протбтокос: V, 9,2; 19,20. Both terms 
are used of the Aöyoc-noüg X, 33,11 and 33,2. 

108 M. Simonetti, L' unità di Dio: L'oriente dopo Origene, in Rivista di storia e letteratura 
religiosa, 25 (1989), p. 193-233 reprinted in Studi sulla cristologia del II e III secolo, in 
StEphAug 44 (1993), p. 335. 
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Thus C.N. emerges as a second century work firstly, but not entirely be- 
cause of a лоїс̧-Аӧүос̧ theology, that is a daring adaption of second-century 
Christology in the light of a refashioning of certain concepts derived from 
Hellenistic religion that Hippolytus predecessor had rejected in El. It is 
shown to be pre-Marcellan by a not wholly consistent Christology that, 
though it appeared in the early third century to have satisfied the objections 
of a predominant Monarchian theology regarding the support of a Adyoc 
Christology for two gods, by the fourth century it clearly had given too much 
to an Arian such as Asterius. It needed the more rigorous reformulation that 
Marcellus sought to give it, in order to service a full-blooded, fourth century, 
Monarchiansim. 

As we shall now see, both the pneumatology and the teaching on the боо 
npóoona are consistent with an early third century date, particularly in view 
of the testimony of Tertullian to a doctrine of both in opposition to 
Monarchianism. In the course of our discussion we shall see that we have in 
C.N. represented a variety of concepts such as GoapKoc, £voapkoc, прбосоло, 
TEAELOG ADYOG, NATPHOG Aóyoc, состас1с, фос1с‚ OLKOVOLLLA, уо®с etc. which 
are mixed together in an somewhat ill-formed rapprochement with second 
century Monarchianism. These were to be taken up and more sharply 
formalized and harmonized by various sides, Apollinarian, Monophysite, 
Arian, and Chalcedonian, in various different ways. By constantly trying to 
read these concepts in a fourth century perspective, both Richard, Frickel, 
and Hiibner, have been compelled to produce quite opposite theses about the 
true nature of the Christology in question. Frickel in particular has had to 
save the phenomena in his theorizing with reference to interpolationist 
hypotheses. I believe that my second century solution is far more satisfactory 
than the confusion that clearly a fourth century date has produced. 

Let us now examine the Holy Spirit passages, and the claim about the Soo 
ог тріо лрбосола to which they give rise. If these can be shown to be integral 
to the theology of C.N. and not later interpolations; we shall thus further 
support our position against those who would close the distinctions between 
C.N. and El. on which the case for two authors in the Hippolytan corpus 
rests by claiming that the latter has been radically changed as a result of 
interpolations. 


4A 3.2. The Holy Spirit passages 

Nautin's general critical method for defending the integrity of C.N. was fun- 
damentally to show that a questioned theological concept or formulation was 
by no means anachronistic but paralleled both from elsewhere in the 
Hippolytan corpus and by contemporary patristic writers. Accordingly he 
sought to deploy this method specifically to the Holy Spirit passages. There 
is however a problem with this methodology when applied globally to these 
passages, since they fall into two distinct groups. 
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The first group (1) we might regard as normal trinitarian formulations 
based on the baptismal formulary and running parallel unproblematically 
with statements by other writers. The second group (2) consist of statements 
where the inclusion of the Holy Spirit appears redundant against the 
Christology, however much there may be contemporary patristic parallels. If 
the redundancy in (2) is not to constitute evidence for the hand of an interpo- 
lator, then we shall have to seek a better explanation of it, which we shall do 
in terms of our previous account of the pre-incarnational, instrumental theol- 
ogy of C.N. as a rapprochement with the school of Callistus. In so doing we 
shall in part be critical of Nautin’s too ready assumption of an equivalence of 
view between that of C.N. and his contemporaries, such as Irenaeus and 
Tertullian.!°? We shall argue that it was in fact the depersonalization of the 
Адүос before the incarnation that lead to a redundancy for the Holy Spirit, 
whose presence he nevertheless retained from the tradition from which to 
some extent he was departing. 


4A 3.2.1. C.N. 9,2, 12,5:, and 14,6 Scriptures and the creed 
In the first of these two passages (С.М. 9 ,2) we read the author asserts on the 
basis of Scripture (бсо toivuv Knptooovotv at Өғїол ypadat... к.т.А.) the 
foundations of faith (ov 0£Aet IIatr)p motevecOoar motevompev), worship 
(0с BEAL Yiov боёббесӨол S0EGompev), and baptism (ov ӨЛ nveðua &yrov 
бореїсӨол Aaßwuev), in Father, Son, and Holy Spirit respectively. I take the 
last to be a reference to baptism as “enlightenment”, and to the claim 
therefore that only the baptized community, and not the philosophical 
schools, can interpret the true nature of the godhead in the light of Scripture. 
The Scripture in question would appear to be Matt. 28,19-20.!10 

In C.N. 12,5 we find the bare statement that, subsequent to the incarnation 
(оюокобу ёусоркоу Aóyov Bewpoðuev;) the Father is grasped conceptually 
through him (natépa ët adtod voðuev), but the Father is believed by means 
of the Son (við бё motevouev) and worshipped by means of the Holy Spirit 
(nveönatı AYlo npookuovotpev). At this point, as with C.N. 9,2, it might be 
possible to regard these passages as later trinitarian additions. But with С.М. 
14, 5-6 we find a passage which cannot-be explained as an interpolation in 
any such straightforward way. 


109 Nautin (1947) p. 44: “Les mentions du Saint-Esprit dans le fragment [11,1] contre Noét 
sont donc parfaitement conformes 4 la tradition ecclésiastique du temps, et apparaissent méme 
comme un emprunt caractéristique d' Hippolyte à la théologie de son maitre, saint Irénée." 

110 Nautin (1947) p. 41: “Et cela ne serait pas encore suffisant, car ces deux formules sont 
enclavées entre deux références à l Écriture (Oga toivuv KNPVOGOVOLV oi Ocio үрофой, 
lóopuev- Ov tpórov avtóc EBOVATNON DO ту &yiov ypaddv SeiEon, odtws їдорғу [C.N. 
9,2 |), dans lesquelles nous devons reconnaitre une allusion au texte trinitaire de saint Matthieu. 
Le passage depuis бсо totvuv jusqu'à о%тос tómptev forme un bloc qui doit subir un sort 
unique." 
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In this passage we find another example of what Nautin would regard as a 
symmetrical arrangement of ideas, but which indeed is more than this, and 
which belies as such the notion of an interpolator: 


For God is one. 

For the Father commands (xeXedwv), The Son obeys, (dnaKovwv) and the Holy 
Spirit gives understanding (то бё ovvetiCov @үзоу nveðpa), 

He who is Father is over all (ёл m&vtwv), He who is Son is through all (ёа 
пбутоу), That which is Holy Spirit is in all (£v näcıv). 

Else we could not conceive (уоўсол) the one God, if we did not truly believe in 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 

For the Jews glorified (£665acav) the Father but they gave no thanks (оок 
noyaptotnoav); for they did not recognize (£n£yvooav) the Son. 

The disciples recognized (ёлёүуосоу) the Son, but not in the Holy Spirit (ev 
rveönarı Oto): therefore they also denied him (jypvjoavto). 


It is important furthermore to note that even the hypothesis that an inter- 
polator imposed a symmetry where there had not been one in the original 
must fail in the light of this passage. 

In the last two lines there is a transition required by the form of an asser- 
tion followed by a denial because of a shortcoming. For the disciples there 
must be a counterpart to the Jews regarding what they did and what they 
failed to do, and the reason why they so failed. The Son must be recognized 
by the disciples since the Jews had failed to do so, but just as the Jews had 
failed to give thanks because of their ignorance, the disciples must have de- 
nied Christ because they lacked the Holy Spirit that showed the fulfilment of 
prophecy in the Passion. The phrase ook £v nveúuan буо in aanta 
en£yvocav Yióv, GAA’ ODK EV nveúuat Oto DO кой T]pvrjicavto cannot 
therefore be detached as the work of an interpolator without destroying the 
structure of the passage which goes in this case far more deeply that mere 
symmetry.!!? 

Frickel sought to defend his most recent, Apollinarian thesis with refer- 
ence to such symmetrical arrangement. He also applied his analysis to C.N. 
17,5-18,10 in defence of the view that we have already rejected, namely that 
Theodoret's version of this passage is the original (4A 3.1.2).113 But we have 
argued that the theology of C.N. is nearer Marcellus than Apollinaris as one 


111 C.N. 14, 5-6: eic yàp oti ó Өєбс. ó yàp KeAevav Поттр, ó $ draKodwv Үїбс, тӧ 
бё ovvetiCov буу nveüng. 6 Фу Harp em t&vtov, ó бё Tac ба n&vtov, TO de &yrov 
пуєбро. £v roiv. GAAWS TE Eva Beòv voo od Svvdpeda, £v рў дутос Потрі Kal 
DO кой Oo луєорот motevomuev. ‘Iovdaior uev yap ёдбЁасоу Matépa, QAX оок 
noyaplotnoav: Yióv yap оок ёлёүусхксу. Homo) exéyvwoav Yidv, GAA’ оок EV 
TMVEVLATL оу: SLO кой ўрутсоуто. 

112 Nautin (1947) p. 40: “Les deux propositions... sont inséparables. Le parallélisme trés 
strict qu'elles présentent et la progression que la seconde marque sur la premiére montrent 
qu'elles ont été construites l'une pour l'autre. On ne peut supprimer l'une sans supprimer 
l'autre." 

113 Frickel (1993) p. 99-109. He points in this respect to Pseudo-Julius, De Unione 4-6 
(Lietzmann (1904) p. 186,14-188,4) and Quod Unus sit Christus 9 (Ibid. p. 300,18-20). 
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would expect in an early third century rapprochement with Monarchianism 
(4A 3.1.3.3). It should be noted that both Ignatius and Theophilus of Antioch 
use such paradoxical symmetry in the second century. Indeed Simonetti has 
strongly argued that the regnant “orthodox” (i.e. non-Gnostic) Christology of 
the second century was proto-Monarchian.!!4 Indeed Hiibner was to use the 
antitheses attributed to Zephyrinus and Callistus in El. IX, 10, 10-12 as 
reflecting Noetus' antitheses to be found also in Melito frag. 13.115 His 
reasons for excepting C.N. we have already discussed and found wanting 
(4A 3.1.3.2), so that the antithetical or paradoxical literary form, as much at 
home in the second as in the fourth century, is no reason of itself for 
postulating the later rather than the earlier date. 

But there are another group of passages in which the trinitarian formulas 
appear as an afterthought to an original binitarianism with which it appears 
to jar, and to these we now turn. 


ДА 3.2.2. C.N. 8, 1-2; 14, 2-3, 7-8: тріос and просола 800 
In the first passage we seem to have almost a reference to a binitarian bap- 
tismal Creed: 


It is necessary therefore (&v&yxnv oov &xeı), even though one does not wish it 
(xoà un ӨёАшу) to confess (ópoAoyeiv ) God the Father almighty (Matépa 0cóv 
тоутокрбтора) and Christ Jesus, Son of God, God having become man (xoà 
Xptiotov 'Incoóv Yióv Geo Geo йуӨролоу yevóuevov). To whom the Father 
subjected all things (à návta Потїүр bnétaée), except himself and the Holy 
Spirit (ларектос̧ tavtoð кой луғоротос &ytov). And these are really three (кої 
THOT civar Svtwc тріо). 

C.N. 8,1 


Although Nautin tried to soften the binitarianism of this passage by the 
amendment кой nveðua &ytov for the ms. reading кой nveúuatoç &ytov, the 
sense of the passage is quite clear without it. It is the Father and the Son who 
are the subject of the confession (ópoAoyeiv), with the Holy Spirit hardly 
distinguished from the Father but grouped together (napextdc eavtod кой 
rveöuatog Kylov) with him. As such кой tadt’ give dvtws tpia appears 
almost as an inconsequential afterthought. 

But it would be a mistake to read C.N. in this connection as a garbled and 
undeveloped formulation of an essential binitarianism struggling to express 
itself as a trinitarianism, and to be completed as such by a later interpolator. 
We have clear examples amongst both the author's predecessors and 
contemporaries of a clear trinitarianism that he could have unambiguously 
adopted had he wished. We have already noted and discussed Irenaeus Adv. 


114 Hübner (1989) p. 230-231. Cf. M. Simonetti, Il problema dell' unità di Dio da Giustino 
a Ireneo, in Rivista di storia e letteratura religiosa, 22 (1986), p. 201-239 reprinted in Studi 
sulla cristologia del II e III secolo, in StEphAug 44 (1993), p. 71-107. 

115 тыйа. p. 225-232. 
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Haer. П, 24,2; IV, 7,4, and 34,3 in which we saw that the Holy Spirit as 
Sapientia was used in a personal and not in an instrumental sense (4A 2.1). 

The reason why the author of C.N. expresses himself ambiguously in the 
way that he does is, I believe, for the reason that I have already stated (4A 
1). In the light of his rapprochement with the theology of Callistus, he broke 
self-consciously with the theology of both Irenaeus and El. in that the in- 
creasing personal understanding of, in the former case three, and in the latter 
two, eternal persons in the godhead was effectively depersonalized and in- 
strumentalized. This is why, without recourse to a Chalcedonian interpolator, 
we can understand how he can take the threefold baptismal formula and en- 
deavour to reduce the confession to two persons, the one eternally so 
(Tlatépa 6e0v navtoKpatopa), but the other only fully personal after the 
incarnation (koi Xprotov Incoóv Yióv cod Gedv KVEPWTOV yevóuevov). 

To have followed Irenaeus would therefore have run counter to the devel- 
opment of C.N.'s own theological rapprochement with the Monarchians. The 
more the Aóyog before the incarnation is depersonalized and instrumen- 
talized, the more the Holy Spirit as Sapientia ceases to be able to be distin- 
guished from the Aóyoc, let alone acknowledged as a separate person. Yet the 
author is desperate to remain within the Irenaean tradition, however much an 
ever decreasing space could be left for the Holy Spirit as a distinct person 
whilst the pre-existent Aóyoç was ceasing to be so. Consequently he asserts 
almost in desperation koi тофт civar ÓvtGg тріс, even though hardly three 
persons. 

The dilemma of his pre-incarnational, theological depersonalisation, be- 
comes clear in C.N. 8,2. With what I have argued to be his retreat from the 
theology of El. in the light of Monarchian criticism, he begins tentatively by 
upholding the unity of God (ei ó& Bodem padeiv næs gc Oed¢ 
anodelkvvrar). His response is that: “Of the one God there is a single power 
(YIVMOKETO OTL uia боуошс toútov).” He then continues: “As far as 
concerns the power (oov pév Kat& tiv боуошу), God is one (ec ёстіу 
0£óc). But as far as concerns the economy (660v ёё KAT ттүу OLKOVOLLAV), 
the demonstration is triple (tpıyng Тү &л1бє1ёс)...” 

We emphasized above (4A 1.1) the important distinction between El. X, 
33,1-2 and C.N. 10,4. In the former, the Adyoc clearly possesses an indepen- 
dent will from the Father, though one that is in perfect harmony with his 
own. In the latter, however, the depersonalized Aóyog has become the power 
of the Father—the ў 69vogug ў лотроо of C.N. 14,1 or the ó natpdoc Adyoc 
of 14,7. It is thus the development of his Monarchian rapprochement , which 
we saw to be the cause of the departure of C.N. from the developing 
trinitarian theology which El. shared with Irenaeus, Justin, and Theophilus of 
Antioch, that accounts also specifically for his garbled references to the Holy 
Spirit. 
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If we now turn specifically to comparisons with the use of тріос by C.N. 
and his contemporaries, we shall find that a similar explanation also applies. 
In С.М. 14,2-3 the author will once again contemplate the possibility of only 
two persons or zpóoona, which will correspond to the charge which he 
regards as false, namely that of two gods levelled also by Zephyrinus and 
Callistus at the author of El. IX, 12,16-19. Yet the Holy Spirit is included 
once again, without evidently being regarded as a third npdomnov: 


LK U 


I will not say there are two gods (úo реу ovK põ GEovc) but one (AAN TI Evo); 
and two faces (npdomna de боо), and the third revelation the grace of the Holy 
Spirit (о{коуоша@у TE TPLTNV тђу хору тоб &ytov xveopatoo). For one is the 
Father (Петтүр pév yàp eic), but the faces two (лрбосоло бё боо), including the 
Son (от кол ó Yidc) and the third also, the Holy Spirit (tò Se tpitov Kat &yrov 
TVEÖLO). 


In view of what I have argued regarding C.N. 4, 10-13; 15,6- 16,2 and 17, 5 
etc. in 4A 1.2, it seems proper to translate mpdomnov as “face” and not per- 
son here, since before the incarnation there is neither complete personality 
nor independence of wills. By the same token I translate otkovopia as 
"revelation" though it means more something like “third stage in the plan." 
For the author of C.N. the Son is more like "that which is sent" rather than 
“he whom is sent." In this respect we see once again that the Holy Spirit at 
this point cannot be given the independent personhood that it had in the 
Irenaean tradition. It is the rapprochement with Monarchianism that is once 
more the source of the redundancy of the Holy Spirit, which C.N. took over 
from the tradition, but for which no real place could be found. 

C.N. 14, 8 uses the word 1piag in an apparently trinitarian sense. 
Following, significantly, the baptismal commission of Matt. 28,19, which is 
quoted in full (14,7), and showing the foundations of trinitarian doctrine in 
the baptismal formula, the author says: &@ yap тўс тріобос tatn, Поттүр 
бобабетол. Поттүр yap neeanoev, Doc Exoinoev, луєбра Edavepwoev. Once 
again will is ascribed to the Father alone, which the Son performs and the 
Holy Spirit reveals, in contrast with the personalized and relatively 
independent characterisation of the activity of the pre-incarnate Aóyoc in El. 
X, 33,2 (4A 1.1). In Theophilus of Antioch we have the three day-stars 
regarded as “types of the Trinity" (толот gouv тўс tpıadoc)—a Trinity which 
consists “of God and of his Word, and of his Wisdom (tod 0£00, Kai tod 
Aó'yov go, Kal тўс софіос adtov).” 116 

We saw that Irenaeus was able to equate oodia , the third entity in 
Theophilus’ Trinity, with Sapientia quae est Spiritus in Adv. Haer. IV, 20,3, 
because the Verbum was fully personal as Filius before the incarnation. Once 


116 Theophilus, Autol., 2,15: © Өє©с тёАкїос Siapéver, тАл\рт\с ðv т@ст\с Svvapews кой 
OVVEGEMG кої софіас... WOAVTWS кой AL треїс рерол THV фостпроу yeyovvlaı толо 
ELOLV TTC тр1@бос TOD HEOD, кой TOD AOYOU AUTOD, KOL тўс coplas ALTO"... 
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Filius is associated with the pre-existent Verbum, then Sapientia can be 
equated with the Spirit, and thus an embryonic doctrine of a Trinity of 
persons can begin to develop. 

But once deny the equation of Verbum and Filius in any real as opposed 
to anticipatory sense, with the support indeed of the Fourth Gospel, which 
does not make this precise equation in its Prologue, then Sapientia cannot be 
then equated with the Holy Spirit as an independent person. This is the real 
reason why oodia is completely instrumentalized in C.N. 10,3 (sodiLeron... 
&1@ AGYOD кол copias TEXvALETOL, Aóyo LEV xxt Gov, софіс 5E koouðv). If the 
depersonalized Aöyog is an instrument, then софіо can only be equated with 
it and not with a third person as the Holy Spirit, as Irenaeus had done (4A 
1.2.1). Nautin, therefore, despite his otherwise valuable and critical analysis 
of the literary problem, was fundamentally in error with his claim that C.N. 
"parfaitement conformes à la tradition ecclésiastique du temps" and in 
conformity with “la théologie de son maitre, saint Irénée."!!? 

If we now turn to Tertullian’s use of trinitas, we shall observe a similar 
theological distinction from C.N. in texts which otherwise accord with his 
ambivalent binitarianism. In Adversus Praxeam 13 we read: 


... duos quidem definimus, Patrem et Filium, et iam tres cum Spiritu Sancto, 
secundum rationem oiconomiae... Duos tamen Deos et duos dominos nunquam 
ex ore nostro proferimus: non quasi non et Pater Deus et Filius Deus et Spiritus 
Deus. 


Nautin quotes this passage in fuller form, and correctly notes the concerns 
about the charge of ditheism that reveal Tertullian's concerns to have that 
near identity that in 7C 1-2 we shall argue to reveal an actual historical rela- 
tionship between his group and the opponents of Callistus in Rome.!!? 

Clearly, as Nautin demonstrates, the passage itself confirms in its paral- 
lelism with C.N. that the latter's references to the Holy Spirit cannot be in- 
terpolations.!!? The ambivalent description of duos... Patrem et Filium et 
iam tres clearly parallel the 500 npoowna of C.N. 14,2-3 to which the Holy 
Spirit is added as oikovoptav tpitnv in a way that closely parallels Ter- 
tullian's secundum rationem oiconomiae. But here the assertion Pater Deus, 
Filius Deus et Spiritus Deus establishes a connection with Irenaeus that we 
have seen that the pre-incarnational theology of C.N. sought expressly to 
deny. Full personality could only be attributed in that case to the Son 
provisionally, imperfectly, and with a view to the future, with a corre- 
spondent redundancy in personal terms for the Holy Spirit. 


117 Quoted above footnote 26. 

118 Nautin (1947) p. 46. 

119 Ibid. p. 46-47: "Cependant personne n'a proposé d’amender le texte de Tertullien, car il 
nomme souvent les trois personnes divines ailleurs, et l'on voit facilement la raison qui lui a fait 
introduire ici le chiffre deux: c'est que la distinction du Pére et du Saint-Esprit n'était pas en 
cause; le débat portait seulement sur la distinction du Pére et du Fils." See also Adv. Prax. 27. 
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We shall be returning to a re-examination of the historical evidence for 
more general relationships between Tertullian and the community of El. in 
7C 1-2. Indeed, I shall later argue in 7C 2 that it is C.N. that is dependent 
upon the argument of the Adv. Prax. here rather than vice versa, as Simonetti 
has argued.!?? We shall see that C.N. is deliberately denying the argument of 
Tertullian that because Aóyog can be equated with vidc, therefore the latter 
has full personality before the incarnation. C.N. will modify Tertullian's 
argument in Adv. Prax. in order to depersonalize the former's fully 
personally, pre-existing Son, just as he did in the case of El., in order to find 
a rapprochement with the Monarchians that Tertullian's position would also 
have denied him. Suffice it to record here that we have established that 
Tertullian is also a witness to the integrity of the Holy Spirit passages in 
C.N., since he shows that the concerns reflected in the latter writer's 
theology are part and parcel of the theological discussion within the 
Churches of Rome and North Africa at the beginning of the third century. 

Let us therefore summarize what we have at this point so far established 
regarding the separate authors of El. and C.N., and draw some provisional 
conclusions from the implications of those particular differences that we 
have so far noted. 


4A 3.2.3. Hippolytus and Pontianus: C.N.'s rapprochement 

We have traced the Christological rapprochement between C.N. and the 
community of Callistus, in contrast with the absolute antagonism of El., re- 
garding both the Adyoc-noic Christology (4A 3.1) and the place of the Holy 
Spirit (4A 3.2). That theological rapprochement, prescinding for a moment 
the question of Tertullian's historical role in the debate, is of a piece with the 
indications of a general historical rapprochement between the two groups.!?! 
We shall deal with the historical clues in full detail in Chapter 5. But for the 
moment let us recall the position that we established in Chapter 1 regarding 
the link between the name of Hippolytus and the cult-shrine on the via 
Tiburtina against recent criticism that argued that the centre had no historical 
contact with Hippolytus the writer of Eusebius and Jerome, as opposed to the 
legend of the soldier-companion of St. Laurence (1B 1.3.1.4, 1B 1.3.3.3 and 
B 2.1-2.6). 


120 М. Simonetti, Due note su Ippolito, in StEphAug 13 (1977), p. 126-136. 

121 Frickel's first position on the dependence of C.N. upon El., when he believed in two 
different authors, would seem to me to be therefore preferable. In Frickel (1977) p. 139-141, he 
points both to the introduction of the Holy Spirit in C.N. into the binitarianism of El. as a clear 
development (“una dottrina trinitaria assai sviluppata," p. 140) and his defence of the charge of 
ditheism mentioned in El. (“Il C. Noetum, pur correggendo l'atteggiamento filosofante 
dell'autore dell' Elenchos, difende perció quest'ultimo contro il rimprovero di diteismo," p. 140) 
In consequence he concludes: “Non posso certo approfondire tale problema in questa mia 
relazione; penso pero che i diversi indizi sopra indicati giustifichino la tesi sul C. Noetum di un 
documento postippolitiano, basato su di un trattato di Ippolito contro i Noeziani." But it is not 
simply that C.N. defends El. against ditheism, but rather that he modifies the ditheism of the 
former in a way designed to make it more acceptable to its critics. 
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We argued to the contrary (1B 2.3.3.3-3.3.5 and 2C) that the Chrono- 
grapher of 354 (Liberian Catalogus) had: 


(1) in the Catalogus Episcoporum mentioned one single Hippolytus presbyter 
along with Pontianus episcopus, in a Roman community that clearly had so 
many in the ranks of that former office, and 


(ii) in the Depositio Martyrum listed both ( Ypoliti in Tiburtina and Pontiani 
in Calisti) as laid to rest on the same day, the 13th August (Idus Aug.). 


From the identity of names, from the singling out of one presbyter amongst 
many (1), from the significance of 13th August as the festival of Diana that 
celebrated the incorporation of the Italian city-states into the imperium 
Romanum (п) we were able to conclude that these entries were ciphers which 
concealed a division—perhaps a schism though not without the qualific- 
ations that we shall needs make in Chapter 5—which had now been healed. 

We can as a result of our discussion in this Chapter now trace in terms of 
doctrine the course of that division that was healed. Hippolytus was indeed 
the name of the presbyter—and perfectly prepared to accept that he was a 
presbyter and not a bishop—by contrast with his predecessor as head of the 
community of El. IX, 11-12, though we argue in Chapter 6 that in that earlier 
generation the distinction between presbyter and bishop in the 
house/church/schools of the fractionalized Roman community was not then 
so clearly drawn. Unlike the author of El., he was to introduce from the 
Irenaean tradition references to the Holy Spirit, which were absent from his 
predecessor's work. He was however to instrumentalize the Holy Spirit and 
to depersonalize the pre-existent Aöyoc. Thus he could make peace with 
Pontianus, successor to the Callistus, who had claimed that the Aóyog was 
both Father and Son (отобу eivor vióv koù natépa), united by virtue of an 
indivisible Spirit (£v бё дута, tò nveðua c&diaipetov) (El. IX, 12,16). The 
entries in the Liberian List testify to a reconciliation between communities 
previously in conflict on the basis of the theological rapprochement rep- 
resented by C.N., which we have outlined here. 

It must be emphasized that so far the Statue has played no role in our dis- 
cussion, since neither El. nor C.N. are mentioned in the list on the plinth. So 
far our analysis of the theological character of the two works in combination 
with our interpretation of the cryptographic entry in the Catalogus and 
Depositio of the Chronographer of 354, and the events recorded in El. IX, 
have by themselves supported the historical and literary reconstruction with 
which we have concluded this section. We have not used the Statue as part 
of our argument for the two authors, though we established (3C and 3D) that 
neither the title ta únèp Kata 'Iodvvnv K.t.A..., nor the anootoAiKh 
na.paöocız necessarily correspond to any work clearly identifiable with that 
of Hippolytus and therefore of the C.N. 
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Thus we have chosen to follow Nautin’s wise injunction that C'est 
...l'étude des textes qui peut nous guider le plus sûrement dans l'attribution 
de la statue and not vice versa.'2* But Nautin's argument additionally pro- 
ceeds to claim all the works of the Statue, along with EL, as the work of a 
writer other than Hippolytus. At this point the Statue is repeatedly cited as 
conclusive evidence against the thesis of two authors, as we shall now see. 


PART B. ELENCHOS AND RELATED WORKS CONNECTED TO THE STATUE 


Nautin wanted to connect every work mentioned on the Statue with El., 
though it was unmentioned there, and to associate works mentioned in the 
Eusebius/Jerome catalogues with the C.N. of which for their part they also 
made no mention. We shall now have to examine this stronger thesis that 
claims to show that the different theologies of El. and of C.N. are reflected in 
these two blocks of works and which make them different. But in view of the 
special use of the Statue to deny this possibility, let us begin by examining 
this specific use. 

Throughout the objections to Nautin's thesis, the fact of (1) the Statue and 
the list of works inscribed upon it, together with (11) the lists of Eusebius and 
Jerome, established the unity of the corpus. Daniélou based his objections on 
the implausibility of Nautin's thesis specifically on the two facts that he 
found incontestable, namely (i) the statue on the via Tiburtina had to be a 
representation of Hippolytus, and (ii) the secure Hippolytan authorship of 
Ap. Trad. and the &ndéde1&1¢ xpóvov of Eusebius H.E. VI, 22.123 Curiously he 
did not add the tà n£p тоб Kata Imdvvnv K.t.A... generally—though I have 
argued wrongly—regarded as the kepara believed to have been Cited by 
Barsalibi (3C 1). 

Capelle, whilst admitting that the via Tiburtina may not have been its 
original location, believed that this would make no difference to the identifi- 
cation of the seated figure with Hippolytus as the author of the works on the 
plinth. He therefore agreed with Daniélou on (i) and (ii), and added as (iii): 
comparative analysis to form what he called a funiculus triplex , curiously, I 
would have thought, in view of the association of the Statue with Hippolytus, 
independent of literary indications, having been dependent on its discovery 


122 Nautin (1952) p. 33: “Il ne faut pas donc partir d l'attribution de la statue, établie sur 
d'autres indices que les oeuvres de l'écrivain représenté, et conclure à l'attribution des textes, 
ainsi qu'on a toujours fait. C'est au contraire l'étude des textes qui peut nous guider le plus 
sürement dans l'attribution de la statue." | 

123 Daniélou (1948) p. 597: "En outre, pour établir sa thèse, M. Nautin doit contester que la 
statue de la voie Tiburtine représente Hippolyte. Elle contient en effet des titres d'ouvrages qui 
sont certainement du méme auteur que |’ Elenchos... Mais il reste que la statue porte l'indication 
de deux ouvrages dont l'attribution à Hippolyte est difficile à contester... le comput pascal... et... 
la Tradition apostolique." 
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in the vicinity of Hippolytus’ cult-shrine.!2* Oggioni followed these writers 
in claiming that the works on the plinth indicated conclusively the identity of 
the seated figure.!?? Let us examine the texture of the three strands of this 
funiculus triplex, in order to see whether they are strong or frail. 


4B 1. The Statue does not imply a single Hippolytan corpus 


We have seen that at least one strand of the funiculus triplex (1) is challenge- 
able on every point that was cited as its strength. We saw in Chapter 2 that 
(a) the Statue was not a representation of an actual person (2A 1-2), but, in 
accordance with the conventions of early Christian art, iconographic and 
symbolic (2B 2.2.1.1-2.2.3.2.2), (b) in consequence it cannot be necessarily 
assumed that necessarily the list of works are those of a single author (2B 
and C), and (c) it is open to challenge that the Statue was originally located 
on the via Tiburtina (1B 2 and 2B). Significantly Guarducci, assisted by oth- 
ers, raised these questions in the context of a purely archaeological inquiry 
about the true character of the Statue (2A 1). Guarducci herself accepted the 
unity of the corpus and that the Statue was of Hippolytus without recognis- 
ing how her thesis challenged one member of the funiculus triplex on which 
that unity has clearly been argued.!?9 Nautin’s defence of his two-author the- 
sis, in pointing to the ambiguous character of both the Statue and its location, 
is thus seen to be remarkably perspicacious in the light of Guarducci's later 
archaeological analysis not conducted with any intention of defending his 
particular thesis.!? 


124 Capelle (1950) p. 149-150 and 174: “... la statue fut découverte en 1551 sur la voie 
Tiburtine... Rien cependant ne nous garantit encore que la statue n'avait pas été transportée là 
d'ailleurs. Il faut, pour nous en assurer, étudier soigneusement quel est cet Hippolyte dont le 
souvenir se conservait au cimetière de la voie Tiburtine... Elle [démonstration] me parait val- 
able, à cause de la conjonction de trois sources d'information concordantes... ce qui concerne la 
statue, la notice d’Eusébe... l'analyse comparative... Funiculus triplex difficile rumpitur." Cf. 
Capelle (1952) p. 194: “C’est sur cet emplacement méme qu'a été decouverte la fameuse statue 
du musée du Latran, représentant assis un écrivain, auteur de l’Elenchos contre les héresies," 
and Oggioni (1952) p. 514: "La statua scoperta nel 1551 a Roma fu scolpita... Questo 
personaggio è autore dell’ Elenchos perchè tale libro cita come opera dello stesso autore un De 
Universo, il cui titolo è iscritto tra 1 libri composti dalla persona rappresentata dalla statua. 
Quindi tutto ciö che l'autore dell’ Elenchos dice di se stesso deve essere detto del personaggio 
della statua..." p. 522. 

125 Oggioni (1950) p. 128 and 130: “... descritto da una parte un ciclo pasquale... dall'altra 

un catalogo di opere. Evidentemente l'uno e l'altro hanno il loro autore nel personaggio rappre- 
sentato... Per tutti questi motivi non si può dubitare che l’Elenchos appartenga ad Ippolito. La 
sua figura si arricchisce quindi di tutte le abbondanti notizie autobiografiche di cui 1 Elenchos ё 
pieno..." 
126 M. Guarducci, La Statua di «Sant'Ippolito», in StEphAug 13 1977, p. 28: “Cid conferma 
la convinzione che uno solo sia l'autore di tutti quegli scritti. Egli poi dovrà essere identificato 
col martire Ippolito...” Also after a considerable change of opinion on other matters, M. 
Guarducci, “La Statua di «Sant Ippolito» e la sua Provenienza," in StEphAug 30 1989, p. 73: “Si 
é generalmente ritenuto, ed io stessa ho condiviso quest' opinione, che tutte quelle opere fossero 
da attribuirsi ad Ippolito." 

127 Nautin (1952) p. 33: Il s'agit en définitive d'identifier un homme. Or, par quoi un 
homme trahit-il le mieux sa personalité? Par le lieu, au reste mal connu, oü sa statue a été dé- 
couverte? Par ce que nous disent des gens postérieurs d'un siécle et plus? Ou par ce qui vient de 
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We have argued against (c) that the discovery and location of the Statue 
was where Ligorio claims to have found it (1B 2 and 2B). But that admission 
on our part did not lead to the necessary conclusion that Hippolytus was the 
author of all works listed on the Statue since we rejected the case for the 
Statue being an artefact commemorating a particular individual as opposed 
to the icon of the inner life of the community (2A 2-3 and 2B 1). Indeed, we 
have seen in this Chapter that the association of the Statue with the cult cen- 
tre of Hippolytus presbyter, the martyr reconciled with Pontianus episcopus 
in 235, was fully consistent with an earlier and different leader and writer of 
that same community having some if not all of his works listed on the 
community’s artefact. The principal function of that artefact within his par- 
ticular Church-group was to allow the computation of the customary date of 
Easter for such a group (2A 2.3-2.4). Some changes in theological direction 
would be required, consistent with the aim of reconciling two groups, bitterly 
opposed some twenty years before, and indeed consistent with the changes in 
C.N. to the theology of El. of the kind that we have described (4A). 

In our analysis of the role of the Statue in the debate, we may therefore 
safely claim to have cut through the first strand (1) in the funiculus triplex. 
But we have not done so completely to Nautin’s satisfaction in that we have 
not conceded that therefore every work listed there must be that of a single 
alternative author. We gave our reasons in the context of a discussion of the 
external evidence for the corpus (3E 1). The second strand was that of (ii) 
the relationship between works on the Statue and the Eusebius/Jerome cata- 
logues and other works. We likewise have discussed this strand in terms of 
external evidence (3E 2), but it is to the internal implications for this evi- 
dence that we must now turn. It is to an examination of this strand that we 
now turn. 


4B 2. The Statue's inscriptions and Eusebius /Jerome catalogues 


Undoubtedly certain works on the Statue must have been written by the au- 
thor of El. who expressly claims those titles as his own work, namely: 


1. The лєрї тоб navtóc odciac,!28 identifiable with the трос " EJÀnva кої 
прос ПАбтоуа Tj koi лері tod navtdc of the Statue, and attributed to 
Josephus by Photius, John Philoponus, and Pseudo John Damascene.!?? 


lui-méme et porte son empreinte personnelle, je veux dire par ses oeuvres?... et alors on aura 
vraiment le droit de soutenir, si on en a encore l'idée, que la statue est celle d'Hippolyte." 
Footnote 1 p. 33: C'est pourquoi la question de l'identification de la statue n'est pas de la 
compétence des archéologues comme tels... Car la question qui se pose en définitive n'est pas: 
Quelle est cette pierre? mais: Qui est cet homme? Et que peuvent dire de la pierre elle-méme les 
archéologues, dans l'ignorance où ils sont de son emplacement exact? 

128 El. X, 32,4: ... ek фіЛоробђсоос кой тбс toótov oboioc кой TÒC ойтіос тўс Karte 
TO лду ónptovpytac Emintnoovanv, eioovtot ёутоҳбутес fitv тїї В.ВЛо nepexobon 
пері TG TOD NAVTOG OVOLAG... 

129 For a further discussion and references see 3E 1. 
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2. of £0vn... èv ётёролс PiBAotc!2° identifiable with the Xpovixkdv (-BiBAot) 
of the Statue and therefore with the ovvaywy?) xpóvov кол ётбу бло KTLOEWS 
xóopov ёос тўс veo tonc ńuépag. 131 

These, and these only two works can prima facie and directly, without 
further links, connect the Statue with El. Let us therefore look more closely 
at what can be established about the contents of each. 


4 B 2.1. лері tod navtdc 


El. X, 32,4 laid claim to the authorship of a work entitled лері тўс to 
rav1óc odotac. Photius knew this work under, as we have seen (ЗА 7), the 
name of Josephus (&veyvóo0n 'Ioo11xov), almost exactly as лері tfjg тоб 
MAVTOG OVGLAG as well as лері тўс TOD лоутос оїтпос, and also as partially the 
title of the Statue, namely as лері tod лаутос.!32 The work was in two 
volumes (£v voi Aoytiótotc) which not only showed that Plato was inherently 
contradictory (deikvvor ёё Ev adtoic лрос tavtòv otacıaLovra ПАйтоуо) 
but specifically attacked the Albinian theory of Forms ( AAkivovv GAÓYOSG TE 
кой wevößg einövra).133 
In the Pseudo-Damascene Sacra Parallela, moreover, we find a work тєрї 
тоб navrög also combined with an attack on Plato as that read by Photius and 
indicated by the title on the Statue.!34 As the introduction to the fragment 
cited in this work we find, in the ms. tradition, variants of: ’Iwoinnov ёк Tod 
AGYOD ENLYEYPALLEVOY KATH ПЛатоуос тєрї тўс TOD rav tóc ALTLAS кой KATH 
‘EAAtrvov, as found in frag. 353.135 Thus we have evidence of a title of the 
work cited by Pliotius as a variant of the alternative title given by the Statue 
(Ñ кол лері tod navtóc). Pseudo-Damascene also confirms in the title that 
which Photius confirms in its contents, and which corresponds to the 
Statue's other alternative: трос “EAAnvac кой трос ITAatova. 
But in this case we have more than simply a hypothesis about the content 
of a work based upon a title. Holl's editing of the fragments of this work 


130 EL X, 30, 1 and 5: ven с [’ lovdaia] koi катй тобто TO нёрос tov Adyov ок 
duels ларебокоџеу Ev ётёродс D сау $ odtot of’, & Ov кол of’ &Ovry ðv 
кой дуорото Ertedeineda Ev ётёролс BißAorc... 

131 For the text see A. Bauer, Die Chronik des Hippolytos in Matritensis graecus 121, in TU 
29,1 (1905). 

132 For my views on the Josephan authorship, see 5B 1.1, where the attribution of John 
Philoponus, De Opificio Mundi, also to’ Idonnos o ЕВроїос is also discussed. 

133 Photius, Bibliotheca 48: &àveyvóo0n  Іослох EN тоб mavtdc, 0 Ev GAAOIC 
&véyvov ёллүрофбреуоу лєрї тўс тоб navtds aitiac, Ev ӨАЛо1с dé пері тїс tod тоутос 
odolac. ёсті ёё Ev ӧосі Аоү1&о1с. Seixvvor ёё Ev adtoic прос EavTOV стасіббоута 
ITAGtova, EAEYXEL бё кой лері words кой VANG кол бусстбсєос' АЛкіуооу @Абүшс TE 
кой yevddc EINOVTA, йутесбуғі SE тйс OLKELOG лєрї TOUTOV тбу únoðécewv Aofoc, 
deikvvot te лресВотероу' ЕЛАтуоу nOAA® tò’ Iovdatov үёуос. 

134 K. Holl, Fragmenta vornicánischer Kirchenväter aus den Sacra parallela, in TU 20 (N.F. 
5), (1899), p. 137-143 with which cf. W.J. Malley, Four unedited fragments of the De universo 
of the pseudo- Josephus found in the Chronicon of George Hamartolus (Coislin 305), in JThS 
n.s. 16 1965, p. 13-25. 

135 For details see 5B 1.1 and footnote 135. 
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preserved in Pseudo-Damascene, and Malley’s editing of the four fragments 
cited in ms. Coislin 305 of the Chronicon of George Hamartolus, has enabled 
us to reconstruct part of the text. Let us now see how these fragments 
compare both with Photius’ description of the contents and with El. 


4 B 2.1.1. The origin of Plato’s philosophy in the Timaeus 

We have firstly Coislin 305 frag. III published by Malley.!?6 Here the 
Timaeus is cited as evidence that Plato's reputation amongst the Greeks was 
undeserved.!37 According to the Timaeus, he had learned his philosophy 
from an Egyptian priest, as the dialogue between the latter and Solon 
shows.!38 In El. VI, 22,1 we have a similar reference to this dialogue.!?? The 
dialogue is called а drößeong in both works (El. tv ÖAnv onó08g01v лері Ce 
тоб xóopoo yevéoew frag. Kata tiv... тоб ПЛатоуос únóðeocv). 
Furthermore Plato is accused in frag. III of being wrong in not seeking the 
most ancient source “from where the Egyptian priest had received the teach- 
ing which he passed on to Solon the philosopher (ovK ёлїбтүттїсос nödev 
TAPAAGBOV ó AlyUNTLOG LEpEdS @лтүүү 1А Холоу TH фіАосӧфо).” Likewise 
in El. VI, 22,1 the Greeks whom Solon teaches are “young children (тойбос 
v£ovg Övrac) and have not grasped any older learning (кой трєс3%тєроу 
ётасторёуоос HAN) involving theological speculation" (ӨєоАоүо®дєуоу 
ovdév).” 

It is at first sight puzzling why a work which Photius claims to be a refu- 
tation of Plato’s doctrine (deikvvor $ Ev adtoisg прос tavtòv стосійЌоута 
TIA&twva) should make such play at its beginning! regarding the alleged, 
real origins, Egyptian and cultic, of Plato’s thought. But this should not 
surprise us when we look at the method of refutation deployed by El. By 
contrast with C.N.’s refutation of Noetus’ by means of Scriptural exegesis, 
El. adopts the historiographical method exemplified in Diogenes Laertius’ 
Siadoxar t&v ф1Адсофоу. Let us firstly therefore consider the significance of 
the citation of Solon in the Timaeus in this fragment. 


136 Malley (1966) p. 15-16, cf. Plato, Timaeus 19 e 8-22 b 4. 

137 Tbid. frag. MI, 12-13: п ÒG TODTOV Ou iv ù apia yıvecdo TOV Aóyov, TOV Kal 
TOV TOV voptdpevov тор Nou Deoog ы TE кой ӨАлт|Өёстєроу. 

8 Ibid. frag. Ш, 21 Pa; 28-29: ӧс no тўс АтӨсіос Pracbeic nap’ od тото. Tiv 
E \єрё®с Ev Аїүблтф Ontyyyeire toic t ois ЁЛОУ ос ge pus AGAov ' ЕАА&бо. б 
Lët, оок emn сос. nödev лоролоВфу Ó А\үбўттос Лерос Antyyeıle Zéien TO 
$u.o0cóQo, KABAG £v TH Tuoi o Sropépvytor... 6 20А®у OG реуоЛо кол Garou кота 
ndoay ттүү ' EAAGda KNpvooeEl Kata тђу тоб \ерёо кой TOD ПА@теуос ОлОӨєоту. 

139 EI. VI, 22,1: ù uev op op тйс ?лобесеос ёстіу Ev TH Тшоіф tH ПАбтоу. 
софіа Aiyortiov' EKEIBEV yàp ó LoAwv tiv ОЛТУ ОлбӨєсту лері їс тоб кӧсроо 
_YEVEGEWG кой фӨорбс лололф twi Aöy@ кол лрофттікф, Os $now о IIAdtov, tov 
“EAAnVas, ёбібабе, поїбас VEOUG ӧутас кой пресВотєроу ёєтоторёуоос pó8npo 
HEOAOYODHEVOV OVSEV. 

I follow here the most able reconstruction of Malley (1966) р. 20-21, using the plan of 
Theophilus Ad Autolycum as a parallel model, of the plan of the mepi TOD TOLVTOG ovolac, I 
also note in support “He is the one we must refute (npög тобтоу Hiv ў OULAÄÄO. үуёсӨо tv 
Aóyov)" as implying the introductory nature of the passage to a refutation that will come later. 
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4B 2.1.1.1. Solon and the софої, d1adoyn and apyn 

As I have discussed in greater detail elsewhere,!*! Laertius shared a method- 
ology with such writers as Sotion, Sosicrates of Rhodes, and Lembus, that 
consisted in tracing the various philosophical schools in terms of a number 
of &ободої that terminated in two dono, the work of Thales and 
Pherekydes, in the Urzeit of Greek civilisation. In that Urzeit, the eleven or 
twelve oodot communicate with these two of their number by means of let- 
ters which thus serve to unite the two different 6vaóoxat of which they are 
the apxoai into a common Hellenic civilization. Thus the софо1 are brought 
into а common relationship with their devotees, the фіАософої, through their 
epistolary unity with Thales and Pherekydes.!42 

Laertius thus used the concept of 6àwxóoyat to demonstrate the cultural 
purity of true philosophy as a phenomenon whose total origin or &pxr) was in 
Hellenic civilisation. No Latin writer such as Lucretius deserves mention 
from him. Likewise in terms of origin philosophy does not derive from 
Orphic religion which was not only non-Greek (Orpheus was a Thracian), 
but also was what we might consider too theological to rank as philosophy. 
As Laertius claims of Orpheus that he is wrong “to attribute (лрострїуол) to 
the gods every human condition (лду tò &уӨролғтоу ná90oc). "14 

We can now see how El. VI, 22,1 and frag. III are seen to be part of the 
general perspective of El. on how heresy is to be refuted. The heretics are 
shown to owe their обох to Greek philosophy, and not to the apostles, 
with the result that they have no part in the real Christianity of the apostolic 
Urzeit.'4 The &pxń of the heretics is therefore in Greek philosophy.'* But it 
is from more than Greek philosophy; for where does that philosophy itself 
derive its &pyn? 

Contrary to what Laertius had denied about the origins of philosophy in 
Orphism, the heretics found their рут in mystery religion too (tv àpyxnv 
LEV EK SOYLATOV OLADGOOOLLEVOV кой HLOTNPLWV £n kexeipnpévov). Indeed 
philosophy was not a separate source for heresy from Hellenistic religion but 
both were ёк тўс EAArvowv софіос. El. will later emphasize that philosophy's 
real origin was in Hellenistic religion. In El. V, 6,3 the source of the error of 
philosophy is the Serpent, the оїтос тўс тА&ут\с Ödıc, the Маос behind every 


141 А. Brent, Diogenes Laertius and the Apostolic Succession, in JEH 44,3 (1993), р. 367- 
389. 

142 Ibid. p. 377-378 ff. 

143 Ibid. p. 374 where Diogenes Laertius, Succ. I. 5 is quoted. 

144 Ibid. p. 376-377. Cf. El. I prooem. 8: &à6ovc adtods £móeiSopev... O0ev te tà 
EMYELPHWATA оотоїс үєүёуттол, кол Sti ртӨёу EF &yiov ypaddv ЛоВбутес taðta 
Enexeipnoav, Ñ туос Aylov SiadoxTv фолбаутес Em tadta dpunoav... cf. also prooem. 
9: О протостотсос тїс E ENAEOVEKTNOE АоВореуос тйс APXUG KOL EK TOVTOV 
EM tà ҳеіроуа ӧритӨєіс TO ббүра соуєсттсохто. 

145 Ibid. proem. 8:...@АА' ёсту adrois tà бобаббреуа тђу op piv ёк (e 

"EiArvov софіос Aaßöovra, ёк боуратоу фіЛософоорёуфду кої ростпріоу 
ETLKEXELPNIHEVOV кол GOTPOADYOV рерВорёуоу. 
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apparently different vaög where apparently different pagan divinities were 
worshipped. Thus EL, though sharing a concept of diadoxn with Irenaeus 
and Hegesippus, diverges markedly from them in that for the former the 
diadoxai of the heretics went back to Simon Magus the opponent of the 
apostles. Rather they go back via Greek philosophy to the worship of the 
Naasenes.!46 

We can in consequence now draw some very clear parallels between El. 
and frag. III on the use of the figure of Solon in the Timaeus. 


4 B 2.1.1.2. Frag. Ш and El. VI, 22,1: ëoëorn and apyn 

In his reflections on the орут and ðtaðoxń of heresy, El. mirrors similar re- 
flections of Laertius on the op and бобохт of Greek philosophy. If not 
direct borrowing of the latter by the former, they appear clearly to share as a 
common backcloth the historiography of the Greek philosophical schools. 
One of the oó$ot, which El. I prooem. 1 regards as seven in number, was 
Solon. 

We can now see why it is Solon's role in the Timaeus that attracts the at- 
tention of frag. П,23-24, since he declares only what he has learned from an 
Egyptian priest. Thus the бобохт of Greek philosophers goes back to an 
орут in Hellenistic religion such as El. affirmed and Laertius had denied. In 
the words of El., Plato's fundamental error was not to have sought the true 
op of this Stadoxn, or in the words of frag. III, 23-24: оок emCntioac 
1ó0ev лоролоВоу ó ALYUITLOG lepedg олтүүғлє Холоу TH фАософо. 

El. VY, 22,1 focused also particularly on Solon in the Timaeus, and here 
too the emphasis was on the fact that ў opt тўс únoðéoeas otv... copia 
Atyontiov and that was the true брут of Plato's teaching, and not in Greek 
philosophy as such. The author of frag. III, though he may not use the terms 
àpxù and Soäorn expressly in what accidentally survives, thus shows that 
he is the author of El. too by sharing the concern, unique and individual to 
El., to ground the бобоӣ t&v фЛософоу in Hellenistic religion that was 
older than the софо1 mentioned by Laertius and other writers, and involved 
the theologizing that the latter had expressly denied them. 

Laertius, in his assertion that philosophy was a Greek phenomenon, had 
eschewed early theological accounts. Not only did he expressly exclude 
Orpheus, but implicitly Homer and Hesiod, by never mentioning these writ- 


146 EI. V, 9,12: тубо бё оок GAO тї f| TOV уйос OTOL, М№аосстуої KaAovpevor. 
уос Ge EOTLV Ò Otc: оф ` od фас TOVTOG elvan TOÙG , Оло TOV ovpavov 
просоүорехорёуоъс VOOVG | оло тоб VOG, KQKELV® óv TH vaas Avareichan лбу 
LEPOV кой NAGAV TEAETHV кол лбу росттрхоу... See also С. Vallée, А Study in Anti-Gnostic 
Polemics: Irenaeus, Hippolytus, and Epiphanius, in Studies in Early Christianity and Judaism 1, 
(Canada: William Laurier University Press 1981) (Canadian Corporation for Studies in 
Religion); M. Marcovich, The Naasene Psalm in Hippolytus (Haer. 5.10. 2), in The Rediscovery 
of Gnosticism. II: Sethian Gnosticism, (Ed.) Bentley Layton Lugduni Batav., (Leiden: E.J. Brill 
1981); J. Frickel, Hellenistische Erlósung in christlicher Deutung: die gnostische 
Naasenerschrift., in Nag Hamadi Studies 19, (Leiden: Brill 1984). 
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ers as founders of philosophy that was entirely a Greek phenomenon.!^? 
After all, they too attributed to the gods лбу tò буӨролғеоу лодос. Laertius, 
from El.'s point of view, had thus never grasped the лресВотероу... аӨтро 
8£0Aoyoüuevov, and so had never understood the true Naasene origin of 
Greek philosophy. The use by both El. and frag. Ш of Solon in the $x00éoc1g 
of the Timaeus specifically in such a context is too close and idiosyncratic to 
be accidental. Furthermore, in frag. I the point is again emphasized that the 
self acclaimed Greek philosophers (oi xa0' “EAAnvas ф1Абсофо1 
enayyeAAöuevor) in vain dissociate themselves from Homer and Hesiod (tv 
‘Horóðov кол ‘“Ounpov ротололоуіоу) when they show agreement with 
(соурауто) their mythology (tà 0л aùtõv рероӨеорёуа) by their religious 
observance (ё10 tod сёВету).!48 

Having established the author of El. as the author of frag. III in respect of 
the use of Solon in the Timaeus, we can now look at the evidence of Photius’ 
Bibliotheca 48 for the identity between frag. III and the лєрї тоб navtdc of 
the Statue, and the discussion of the Albinian theory of the Forms in El. I 
19. We shall include in our discussion the Pseudo-Damascene fragment 
(Holl, 353), which will also take us beyond the mere equivalence between 
the title on the Statue and that cited in that work, and give us further internal 
evidence for their identity. 


4B 2.1.2. Albinus’ Platonism іп nepi tod navtdc and in El. 
As is well known, Plato's successors developed the theory of Forms in two 
different directions. Speusippus, almost as if an Aristotelian, interpreted the 
theory in terms of Aristotle's criticism. The Forms, as uncreated and eternal 
essences, were in themselves self-sufficient and independent entities in the 
overall structure of reality and appearance. For Albinus, however, the un- 
created and eternal Forms were only such by virtue of their being ideas in the 
mind of God 17 

In Bibliotheca 48 Photius tells us that the author of лері tod mavtdc, on 
which he had found Josephus' name written, criticized a specifically 
Albinian version of Plato’s Forms (€Aéyyeu ёё... ' ААкіуооу GAOYWS TE кол 
wevddc ғілбута). El. I, 18-19, 3 closely resembles an Epitome of Plato 
produced by Albinus.!50 We are informed that Plato taught that the universe 


147 Diogenes Laertius, Succ. 1. prooem. 1 mentions the claims of the Egyptians to be the 
originators of philosophy but in 3 the authors who so attribute are argued to be mistaken. Hesiod 
is only mention in passing in 7,25 and 10,2. 

Malley (1966) p. 15 frag. I, 2-7: ov OVYXOPNTEOV... кота ye CM ' Horóðov 
„Qeoyoviav кої ` Онт\ро% patonoroyiav: ge EL un BEAOLEV Sokety nei0Ec0o1 ol Kad’ 
"EAAnvag ф\Абсофо1 ErayyeAAönevor, GAAG ye Sa tod оёВеу tà ùn’ aAdTHV 
peuvÂevuéva соурауто. 

149 For a detailed and classical discussion of the various versions of Plato’s amongst the 
Fathers, see H.A. Wolfson, The Philosophy of the Church Fathers: Faith, Trinity, and 
тошо, (Cambridge Massachusetts: Harvard U.P. 1976), chapter 13. 

150 Cited by M. Marcovich, Hippolyts Refutatio Omnium Háresium, in Patristische Texte 
und Studien Bd 25, (Berlin: De Gruyter 1986), p. 76 as Albinos, Epit. 8,2; 9, 1-2; 12, 1-2 ed. 
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consisted of Өєбс, VAN and napaderyuo, and that the latter was in fact the 
“mind” or “intellect” of God (tò бё napddeıyna tiv Siavoiav тоб HEOÖ 
eivar).!5! Пор@бетүнө. (“model,” “outline”) was of course a common de- 
scription for Form in a Platonic sense, as is made clear (0 кой 1ёёоу kaei). 
But, just as Albinus had asserted, there was for napadeıynahödca no 
independent, concrete existence, since it was like the image (oiov eixóvioud 
т) which God attached to the soul (npooéyxov Ev тў үуоу?р as a reflection of 
his own mind.!?? 

Thus El. reflects the concern noted by Photius as that which the author of 
the лєрї тоб mavtdc believed he must refute, лері yoxs кол DANS of Plato's 
doctrine. Likewise frag. III reflects in its case all three of the concerns 
represented in the Albinian Epitome cited by El. I, 19,1-2 when it begins 
with: TAatov... ӧс кой лері 000 [0£6c] кол yoxs [Tapaderypa/ eukóviopou 
уох] кол ктісеос [DAN] Enexeipnoe A£yew. But Photius had added xoi 
AVAOTAOEWS to лєрї yoxs кой ХАС. It is at this point that Photius’ 
description enables us to draw into our discussion Holl's frag. 353, claimed 
in the ms. tradition as from this work.!?? 


4B 2.1.3. Hades and npóg " EAÀnva кой прос NMAdtova 

This protracted frag. 353 reveals in line 1 that it is about demons (6 тєрї 
Saruóvæv Aóyoc) and Hades (лері бё &60v). Nevertheless, as we have seen 
(4B 2.1 and footnote 133), it bears, like Photius’ ms., Josephus’ name, and 
Photius’ titles, one of which is found on the Statue, and these titles variously 
bear Plato’s name and that of the Greeks. Furthermore, as its contents show, 
it is directed against Plato’s view of the soul in the light of the resurrection 
of the body. 

The Greeks are to cease their unbelief (u0ete ur) cemoteiv).!54 God will 
raise bodies (avt& tà сфротоа &viotóv), and not simply the souls of those at 
one time or another variously embodied (où yvxàg ретғусоротбу). Greek 
unbelief (anıoteite "EAAnveg) is based upon the fact that bodies are always 
seen to be broken up (& cet AeADLEVa Opdvtec). The soul indeed is born (trjv 


151 El. I, 19, 1-2: ... &py&c eivor тоб поутос Heöv кої Dm кой napdderypa Gedv EV 
TOV NOIMTNV кої діокосрсауто tóðe TO лбу кої TPOVOOUNEVOV «тоў... TO 4 
napadserywa tiv Sidvoiav tod 8600 civar © кой Sav KAI, otov ғікбуісраӣ TL, à 
MPOGEXOV £v тї] yox ó Өє0с tà лаута EönnLodpyeı. 

52 In the light of my discussion, it will be seen that I find quite extraordinary the comment 
in C.E. Hill, Hades of Hippolytus or Tartarus of Tertullian? in VCh 43 (1989), p. 120: 
"Hippolytus in the Refutation shows himself a capable critic of Plato but neither in this work nor 
in any other does he ever mention Albinus, the second-century a.d. proponent of Middle 
Platonism." I show here that El. I, 19, 1-2 clearly describes Albinian Platonism and concludes it 
to be the source of heresy sufficiently to justify Photius' description. 

153 Holl (1899) p. 137. 

154 Holl frag. 353, 45-50: ... бурі KaLpOd, Sv 6 Beds dipioev &vdotaci TÓTE TAVTOV 
TMOLNGOMEVOG, OU WUYGG ретєусоратбу GAA’ ou tà сфрота AvICOTOV à dei 
Achvpéva. Op@vtes amoteite "EAANvES. н@Өєтє рӯ бллотеїу. тђу үйр WON YEVNTÀV 
кой оӨ@уотоу Ото Oeo үєүоуёуод MIOTEDGAVTEG KATA TOV ПАбтоуос Aóyov xpóvo un 
AMOTNONTE xoi TÒ сбро ёк TÜV AVIV GtOLXELMV OUVOETOV YEVÖHEVOV óuvartóc Ó Dee 
avapiwcas @Ө@уатоу noriv. Cf. also Malley (1966) frag. П, p. 15. 
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yàp yoxrv үғуттђу) and becomes immortal, according to Plato's argument 
(кото tov ПАбтоуос Aóyov), by God's act (à0&vaxov оло Beoð үєүоуёуол). 
But God can bring back to life and make immortal even the body composed 
from the physical elements (кой tò oðua ёк тбу or'0tóv OTOLYELWV ODVOETOV). 
Indeed, by an argument that Tertullian will echo, it is necessary for the 
unjust to rise too on Judgement Day in order that they may be capable of 
feeling the pain of their punishment. !55 

As we mentioned earlier (4A and footnote 7), Hades was also described 
by the author of El. and it is to a comparison of his description with that of 
frag. 353 that we now turn. 


4 B 2.1.4. Hades in frag. 353 and El. X, 34,2 
El. makes it clear that the fire of judgement is yet to come, and that it is a 
threat (ёлерхорёуту лорос̧ KpicEws Oe ta), 96 The fragment (353, 35-37) 
likewise speaks of “the angels set over" (oig ot ёфестфтес G&yyeAo1) the unjust 
souls (01 &ótkot) in Hades “threatening (€nanerAotvtec)” them. Furthermore, 
the angels are “angels of punishment" (àyy£Xov KoAaotdv), each with 
"fearful eye," in both El. and the fragment (353, 37), in an almost identical 
phrase ($oBepóv öuua cel uévov Ev оле фоВерф Supati énanerAodvtec). In 
both works the judgment remains future in and through the resurrection of 
the body necessary for the fulfilment of that punishment. Frag. 353, 43 
declares that there is already there potentially an expection of this future 
event (тў TPOGSOKLE тўс WEAAOVONS крісеос (ën Svvaper KoAaLönevot). 

Likewise El. claims that the “the worm (ox@AnKa), the excrement of the 
body (соротос anovotav), ceaselessly curls around (anavotw> £niotpe- 
фӧџреуоу) the body that spawned it (em то ёкВрбсоу oðua) as to its nour- 
ishment (òs ёлїстрофтүу).” Even the souls of the unrighteous yearn some- 
what perversely to be restored to the body in which they will be eternally 
punished. The language here too is reflected in frag. 353, 90 where, speaking 
now of the Last Judgment, we read: “And a certain fiery worm (сколтё бё 
Tic ёрпорос), which neither dies (ut) teAevtdv) nor destroys the body (unde 
odpa dSiadGeipwv) continues bursting forth endless pain from the body 
without ceasing (OO mme 060vnv ёк сфротос ёкВрбссоу Tapapever).” 

In consequence of the full punishment being "not yet,” the description of 
Tartarus (Taptapov Codepod биро) in El. or of Hades or Gehenna (frag. 353, 
4 and 38) has to construct the geography appropriately. The "lake of 


155 Ibid. 70: oi бё Gdikot оок óAAow00Évto. tà сброта о%бё пбдоос ў vócou 
WETAGTAVTA ODSE ёудобасӨѓута олоћуоутол GAA’ EV OLG уосрасту ETEAEVTOV кой 
Onoia Hv toix0ta Avaßımoavra ѓёлғубосоутол кой олоїо Ev dmotiq yeyévnvtot 
TOLODTOL mots KpLONGoVvron. Cf. also Malley (1966) fragment IV, р. 16. 

156 E]. X, 34, 2: Bt de EMyvaoEems Exoeobeo0e ёлерхорёуту торбос Kpicews OU, 
кої Taptapov Codepod Ónpa @фотїстоу, Оло Aóyou povis un котолоцфӨёу, кої 
Bpaouöv Gevvaon Aluvng yevvrtptag флоүбс, koi TAPTAPODYOV GLYYEAWV коластбу 

oBepóv Ондо de HEVOV EV GNELAT кої OKWATIKO, oópnatoo ANOVOLAV, @тобст@с 
ETLGTPEHÖHEVOV ETL TO ёкВрасоу oda d EMLGTPOHTIV. 
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unquenchable fire" is a “place set aside (тӧлос̧ GOMPLOTAL тїс АЛАнут\с хорос 
&Béotov),” and contains as yet no risen bodies of the damned (év à pév 
ODSENW пуй. KaTapepisban onepAroopev). Rather it is “prepared for the day 
appointed by God (ёскеобсӨол ёё EIS тђу TPOWPLOLEVOV ўђрёроу Tapa TOD 
Өғо%).”!57 

The souls of the unjust, however, are driven by the near Сеһеппа 
(тАлүсїоу тўс ye£vvnc, Oe &yytoveg бутес) or the lake of fire, where they сап 
hear its continuous raging (tod èv Bpaopod ddiaAreintws Enakovovolv), and 
can both share in the smoking heat (tod тїїс Өёритс @тдоб ook @до1ро®сту) 
as well as see the yellow flames («ттс бё тўс Eyylovog Öwewg triv фӧВерӧу 
кої drEpPAAAGVTWS EavErv Өёсу тоб лорӧс (42) ӧрфутес).!58 Likewise in El. 
there is the similar sights and sounds described in similar vocabulary of the 
“tumult of the ever flowing lake (Bpacpov &evváov Atpvno), which produces 
the flame (yevvntptac $A0yóc)." 

Apart from the threatening sight and fury of the lake of fire, Hades is a 
dark place.!5? Similarly for El. there is the "sight of gloomy Tartarus, unlit 
(Taptapov Codepod Ouu афотостоу) and not illuminated by the voice of the 
Logos (nò Aoyov pavs un Katadauddev).” The strange allusion to not 
being illuminated by a voice is presumably to be explained by the close 
association of Adyoc, фоут, and лро Ewoddpov фосфорос (El. X, 33,11, see 
also 4A 2), which is characteristic of works associated with El., and foreign 
to those associated with C.N. 

Furthermore, not only do what we have seen to be the common features 
of the description of the underworld in both El. and тєрї тоб navtdc assist in 
identifying a common author, but also they enable a distinct contrast to be 
drawn with the Hippolytus’ genuine works. In those latter works the souls of 
the redeemed have already been released and are in the presence of God. But 
in the former they are assigned to a place in the underworld (xwptov 
фотетуду), awaiting the eternal rest to be afterwards enjoyed in heaven (triv 
ретй тобто TO YHPLOV Kvanavdanv... £v о?роуф).!6 They are released as the 


157 Frag. 353, 7-13: o фроорої, трос tac Exdotov лрӣёецс Sravéwovtes tc 
TOV TÓNOV лроскоіроос xoAdoetc. EV TOUT SE TH xopio тӧлос офорютой тіс Aipvns 
торобос &oféotov EV @ HEV OVSENW туй катореріфӨол DAELANPAPEV, &oxeodo901 ёё eig 
TTV TPO@PLOHEVTIV pepon вара TOU 0700. . ОР M 

158 Ibid. 33—44 : ot бё diko &ptotepá EAKovran Оло dyyéAov колостбу OdKETL 
£xovoiac MOPEVOPEVOL GAAG petà Bias 0с dEapıor EAxópevot, OLG ot ёфєст@тєс iyyeAot 
ETLYEADVTEG ÖLANEHTOVTOL EXOVELSLCOVTES кой фоВерф OUWATL ENAMELAODVTEG KAL ELG cà 
KQTOTEPA рёрт ФӨобутес̧, о®с dyopévouc EAKOVOLV oi ёфєст@тєс Еос TANSIOV тїс 
yeévvns, NG éyyloves бутєс tod pev оо AÖLAÄEINTTWOG EXAKOVOVOL KOL TOD тўс 
BEPUNG AtTLOD оок AoLpoücıv, Got SE тўс ёүүіоуос Ovyeog tv фОВєр@у кой 
vrepparAdvtwc Eavanv 0£av tod лорос ópóvtec katanenińyacı, тў TPOGSOKIG тўс 
HEAAODONG крісеос (ën Svvaper KoAGCOpEVOL.. 

159 Тыа. 4: 6 Köng тӧлос̧ ёсу £v тїї KTIGEL @котоскебастос, xoptov onóyeov, £v à 
dc KOOHOD оок £mAdune, фотос toivuv EV TOUTO TH Хоріф pr] котоА@нлоутос 
ауаукт OKOTOG ÖLNVEKÖG TLYXAVELV. 

160 Тыа. 20-30: ..oi реу біколол eig Scbé gwtaywyovpevor... &yovtar eic хоріоу 
gwtervov, £v Ф ої Gn’ Apxfig Sika1or лоћлтеооутой... oio © тблос Od конолт|форос 
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immediate consequence of Christ’s death, descent into the underworld, and 
resurrection. It is the ó тфу vexpdv evayyeAtotis of I Pet. 3, 19-20 who is 
described as “drawing from lowest Hades (GE (60v кототатох ёАк®%сос) 
..humanity bound in the bonds of death (£v  8eopoig Havatov 
Kpatovpevov).”!6! Humanity is set free when Christ himself is loosed from 
the bonds of death.!9? We shall return later to this distinction when we ex- 
amine Loi's attempt to assign Pseudo-John Chrysostom's Paschal Homilies 
I-VI to the author of El. (АС 2.2.2.1.4 ) 

At this point we reach the end of our comparisons between the fragments 
of Holl (1899) and Malley (1966) and El. Photius does however give us a 
further item of information regarding the тєрї tod navtög 


4 B 2.1.5. тєрї tod лоутбс and the antiquity of Judaism 

Photius specifically draws attention to the author's argument that Judaism is 
older than Hellenism (ödeixvvoi te лресВотероу “EAATV@v norð то 
"lovdaiwv yévoc), which we have seen to be the theme of El. X, 30,6- 31,1.!63 
Although such an argument was commonplace in early apologetic (4A 
2.1.1), it nevertheless in conjunction with Photius’ other remarks provides 
good cumulative evidence that it was the same writer that both produced the 
тєрї ToD navrög and El. 

Let us therefore briefly summarize where our discussion and analysis of 

the literary testimony to the лері tod navtdc, on the basis of internal literary 
criteria, has led us. 


4B 2.1. 6. тєрї tod nav1óc, El. and Photius: in conclusion 

Both the fragments of Holl (1899) and of Malley (1966) have taken us be- 
yond a mere identification of a title on the Statue with titles mentioned in 
Photius’ Bibliotheca 48. Photius’ allusions to the contents of that work have 
enabled us to identify it firstly with El. as author, in terms of similarities of 
content rather than merely similarity of title. Secondly, the connection thus 


yiveron... GAN N t&v лотёроу ӧікойоу te ÖPWHEVN Swic n&vtore Weu &vogievóvtaov 
nv petà тобто TÒ YWPLOV @у@тоосту кой олоуіоу BLWOLV £v одроуф... 

161 Great Ode I (Bonwetsch and Achelis (1897) р. 83, 3-6; Nautin (1953) p. 20): 6 тоу 
&тоА®Абто EK fio протболлостоу &vOporov кой Ev Seapoic Cavatov KpAtovpEVOV ё 
G50V кототатох #\косос, © &voOev KATEABOV xol TOV KATH EIG tà AVM GvEevEyKaG’ O 
TOV VEKPOV EVAYYEALOTHS кой TOV WOXaV Алтроеттс.... Cf. also De David et Goliath, 11 in 
Garitte G. Traités d'Hippolyte sur David et Goliath, sur le Cantique des cantiques et sur 
l'Antichrist, in CSCO, 263-264 (Louvain: 1965). 

162 Dan. IV, 33,4: 60005 оу ó сатаубс &önoev Вроҳісас, tovtous 2АӨфу 6 xÜptog 
EAVGEV EK TOV TOD 0avàtov SeoLGv, отоу HEV TOV KAO Tuv «1схороу» órjoag, TTV 
бё дуӨролӧтпто EAeVBepwooc... For other passages see Hill (1989) p. 105-115 where he 
defends against Richard (1969) col. 533-566 ff. the thesis that лері тоб mavtdc could not have 
been written by the author of Dan. etc. In consequence of his denying that El. could have had an 
identical author лері tod mavtdc, he proceeds to assign the latter to Tertullian. (p. 115-122) It 
will be clear that I reject the grounds for his denial not merely because Tertullian is a Latin 
Father and Photius clearly commented upon a Greek work, since the former wrote in Greek 
works now lost. Cf. also Simonetti (1989) p. 129-130. 

163 Quoted in footnote 133. 
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established between El. and Photius’ author has enabled us to employ both in 
identifying, again in terms of subject matter, the fragments in Holl (1899) 
(from the Sacra Parallela of Pseudo- John Damascene), and in Malley 
(1966) (from the Chronicon of George Hamartolus), as clearly parts of the 
same lost work. But, thirdly, both Photius, Pseudo-Damascene, and 
Hamartolus all give us the name of an author other than Hippolytus. 

Whether in the Holl or the Malley fragments, we see that Josephus is the 
name attached to the лєрї тоб navtdc, even though, in the case of both 
Photius and Pseudo-John Damascene, the pseudonymous writer knows of 
other works written by Hippolytus. To these three we may add as a fourth 
the fragment from John Philoponus, the brevity of which gives us evidence 
merely of the title and author, but not of the contents.!6^ We saw something 
similar in the case of Theodoret’s citations (3A 5-6) which clearly identify 
Hippolytus as the author of some works. It is the fact of these four quite 
different testimonies to Josephus as the name read as the title on many mss. 
that was the foundation of Nautin’s attempt to identify this writer as the 
author of all the works on the Statue, as we shall consider further in 4D. 

Let us now turn to the second title of the two works—and, it should be 
note, the only two—that unambiguously connect the author of El. with a title 
on the Statue, namely the Xpovikóv. 


4B 2.2. XpovikGv-ovvaryoyr| yoóvov 

The лері тоб mavtdcwas identified with several different names such as 
Gaius, Josephus, etc., though never with Hippolytus himself. But the 
svvayayrı xpóvov, the contents of which closely resembles those of El. X, 
30-31, is similarly anonymous. Indeed, in El. itself we do not find this title. 
Thus the identification of the contents with a work called the Xpovikóv 
would be highly speculative without a further document. There was great 
interest in Chronographies, as Julius Africanus shows on the Christian side, 
and indeed on the pagan the whole genre of diadochic literature, of which 
Diogenes Laertius is the sole survivor, indicates that a work with such a title 
would be by no means unique. 

The known contents of El., and the unknown contents of the Xpovikóv of 
the Statue, combined with the perceived allusion to a plural ypóvot in the 
BißAoı of the Ev ётёролс BiBAotg (El. X, 30,1 and 5), would of themselves 
have therefore been unable to establish that identity. At that point we should 
have been dependent on the argument that every work on the Statue must be 
by one and the same author, which we have been reluctant to assume a 
priori, as has been done so far universally, with the exception of Simonetti. 
Only by accepting such an a priori could we be secure in our opinion that 
the contents of El. X, 30-31 were indicative of what would have been found 


164 For the brief citation and further discussion of this work see 5B 1.1. 
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written in the Xpovixdv of the Statue, if we had no further evidence. If the 
works on the Statue had represented the library of a school, just because one 
of them was written by the writer of El. and named as Josephus by several 
late writers, it would not necessarily imply that the work entitled Xpovixdv 
was also written by the same author. 

But in this case we do have, as with the fragments of the лері tod mavtdc, 
an independent corroboration of the contents of the Xpovık@v, and therefore 
warrant independent of its appearance as a mere title in the list on the Statue. 
We have the anonymous work ovvayoyr| xpóvov кой ETHV nÒ KTICEWS 
KOGLOD EWS тўс EVEOTHONS ўрёрос with whose contents we are able to 
compare El. X, 30-31. Indeed the anonymity of the work needs to be 
emphasised in view of the too quick assumption, which we have seen to be 
all too common for the health of this discussion, that it must have been by 
Hippolytus since the Statue must both have been his, and he himself the 
author of every work on the 1151.165 

Before we examine the possible relationship between the Statue itself and 
the Zvvaryoyr, let us establish first at the internal characteristics indicative of 
a literary relationship between the Lvvaywyn and El. In this way we shall be 
able to establish that the Zuvoryoyn is written by the same author (who was 
not Hippolytus) as El. and belongs therefore with the лері тоб mavtdc in а 
block of works on the Statue that may not prove to be co-extensive with 
every title on its plinth. 


4B 2.2.1. Xovayoyi-Xpovikóv and El. X, 30-31 

In El. X, 30, 4-5 we read that the “names of which we have set out in other 
books (àv кої tà дуброто Extebeipeda Ev ётёролс BißAoıc)” were those of 
the 72 nations (joav бё oùto op ... ут) who were the descendants of Noah 
scattered (ŝteonápnoav oi Eryovoı тоб Nó) in the time of Phalek (ёла бё тоб 
ФолЛек). We find those 72 nations arising similarly in the ovvayoyr. 
According to the Greek text preserved in Matritensis Graec. 121, we read: 
тўс ys 6 бїодєртоцос toig tptoiv vioig тоб Noe LETH TOV Kota kAvopóv. 
Thus the terms ówonapnoav/ ёерерісӨпсоу of both works сап be applied 
to the 72 nations, since the Lvvaywyy will go on to speak of peta тоу 
KOTOAKAVOLOV... al ovyxvOeicon yAdooa o .166 


165 Bauer (1905) p. 140-141: “Unter den erhaltenen Biichertiteln liest man Z.12 Xpovixóv, 
wozu ВіВЛос zu denken ist. Damit ist in authentischester Weise geglaubigt, dass Hippolytos 
neben der @тббє1ё1с xpóvov tot Toxa und dem zum Zwecke der Osterberechnung auf der 
Kathedra der Statue aufgezeichneten mivaé ein als Xpovixà oder xpovıx@v — Di fA og 
bezeichnetes Werk verfasst hat." He then proceeds to claim El. as connected to the works on the 
Statue and therefore of Hippolytan authorship. See also Marcovich (1986) p. 12-15. 

166 Bauer (1905) p. 46-50: 45. тїїс yfis ó Stapepropds тоїс tprotv goe тоб Nó petà 
TOV котоклосроу EYEVETO OVTUS TH LHL, TH KOU кол TH’ 1афєӨ. 46. тбу трибу @бєАфФ@у 
ai фолой бієрерісӨтсахм...53. covexbOnoay бё oi YAHOO ретй TOV xatoxAvopóv E) 
THC Yfig: Noav oov ой ovyxvbeioa yAGooa o `. 
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Furthermore, the “confusion of tongues” at Babel was a divine judgment 
for apostasy, and the 72 tongues after the flood are associated with that fact. 
When they divided (Stepepico6noav) at Babel “the confused tongues ( ол 
ovyyveeioa yA@ooa1)” became 70 nations (о), but when they did so, de- 
scribed in the same terms, at the Flood, they became 72 (of ’).!®” The 
equation of (öta)nepıonög with apostasy is also made in the introduction to 
the Jewish aipetiotat in El. IX, 18,1-2. Here under Moses as the one teacher 
(ic... napà Өғоб ёёбасколос) they had “one custom (£v &805)” and “one 
desert country (ріс бё ёрпџос xpo) and one mountain, Sinai (кой Ev Орос тӧ 
Zıvä).” But when they crossed the Jordan, “they tore apart (ёіёсласоу) by 
their disagreements (S1addpwc) the law of God... and so they discovered the 
opinions of heresies (86805 aipéoewv ёфеорбутес) and departed into division 
(cic uepiopóv éxadpnoav).” 168 

It should be noted that, underlying El. IX, 18,1-2, there is the notion that 
not only is one people split into two by heresy, but geographical divisions 
also result. The єс 515&0KaA0c produces not simply the eig 6 did, tovtov 
600&ic vonog and the £v £00c, but also the pia ёрпиос хоро кой Ev Орос. The 
EZvvayoy!| reflects too the view that the division is geographical as well as 
linguistic and moral. The division after Noah was ttc yfig ó Stapepiopdc. 
Thus when the author of the latter has fulfilled the promise of El. X, 30,5 to 
enumerate the 72 nations év ётёролс BißAorg,169 he proceeds to delimit the 
geographical domains of the descendants of the three sons of Noah for the 
rest of the extant treatise. 

It is in this context that explains universal history as part of the Jewish 
record of creation and the Fall that the concern of the table of contents in 
both ms. Matritensis Graec. and Liber Generationis I and II is to be under- 
stood. The author’s task is to answer not only who were the nations that 
came from the three sons of Noah (tives ёк tivæv yeyévnvtat) but also the 
kinds of cities and places each inherited (кой notac ёкастос AdTHV NOAELC 
кої xópac кекАђроутол) and how many significant islands (лӧсол  vi(oot 
ёлїот\но1).!79 El. X, 30, 1 again reflects that geographical interest when he 


167 Тый. р. 50 (53) continues:...ot $ tov mUpyov olKodouNoavteg "oav É0vn о’, ої кої 
EV YA. 06016 «®т@у E npocónrov тїс үс SueepicOnoayv. 

68 EI. IX, 18,1-2: 'Тообойшу реу dpyiðev Ev ly 3005 EIG yàp ó то%то1с ÖöBeıg Tapa 
Geod ӧӧасколос Mwüctig кой Etc ó OL. TOUTOD боӨғ\с уброс, Шо бё čpnuoc yópa кол 
Ev Орос tó Xia: ge үйр 6 TOUTOIG уоробєтђсос Өє0с̧. 0001 бё, dioPavtes тоу 

"Iopdavnv notanöv кой thy бороктттоу yiv KANPovouNoavtes, ёофброс tov тоб беоб 
vópov ótéonacav, GANG GAAWS EMLVOdV TH ғірпрёуа, кой обтос SdAGKGAOUG Ёоотоїс 
ёпєуғіраутес̧, кой ӧббос oipéceov ёфєорбутес̧ EIG HEPLGHOV ёхфртсоу. 

69 Bauer (1905) p. 50: 55. tà бё оудрота тбу EBSoptiKovta ёст тобто. Matritensis 
Graec. reads 70 instead of the 72 given previously in 53, supported by the Chron. Alex. but 
corrected by Liber Generationis 1. (р. 51). Bauer explained this discrepancy as a corruption in 
the former texts because two names had fallen out of the lists. (p. 138-139). Cf. A. Bauer and R. 
Helm, Hippolytus Werke, Bd. 4 Die Chronik, in GCS (46(36) (Berlin: Akademie Verlag 1955), 
p. 11: 53. Zoveyó0ncav dé ai YAdocaı petà TOV KaTAKAVOPOV Ent тўс үйс Hoav обу ой 
Suyyubeican бо con op ... cf. 55. tà de дуброта t&v #Вборикоута EOTL тобто. 

0 Ibid. p. 28-29 (2.). 
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assures us that what he has more carefully set out ev ётёролс BißAoıg is that 
“what is now Palestine and Judaea was once called Canaan."!?! Despite the 
Christian-apologetic use of such lists of kings, peoples, and places that the 
common stock of such Chronographies provided in a pagan context for 
purposes of schoolbook information, the secular origin of such material 
remains in that it is offered toig фіЛораӨёс1у by both El. and the 
Zvvayayn.!72 

On internal grounds, therefore, there is a strong case for identifying the 
Xpovikdv of the Statue with the anonymous Zvvayoyn, since El. X, 30-31 
provides a clear statement of some of the contents and indeed the general in- 
terests of such a work the authorship of which the writer also claims. Having 
established the clear connection between two works on the Statue (the nepi 
tod лоутос and the Xpovırav) with each other on the basis of El., let us now 
consider how the connection of all three of these works with the authorship 
of the genuine Hippolytan corpus can now be broken by pointing to the 
discrepancies between the Lvvaywyn-Xpovikdv and the commentary Dan. 


4B 2.2.2. Covaywyn-xpovikdv, andderEic xpóvov and Dan. 
Undoubtedly, and perhaps unfortunately, it was on the differences and simi- 
larities between these two works that Nautin’s debate with Richard revolved. 
Dan. was not mentioned on the Statue but mentioned securely as the work of 
Hippolytus by Jerome. If this work could be shown to be by the same author 
as the Xovayoyn-Xpovikóv mentioned both on the Statue with a text that 
survives that was also consistent with the @&лббе1Ёїс xypóvov тоб oo 
which matches, on its own admission (котд tà Ev TH vivax), the Statue's 
inscriptions, then indeed the Statue commemorated the work of Hippolytus 
and all the works were his. This all-or-none-at-all-argument, based upon a 
misinterpretation of the Statue as commemorative of an individual, will have 
therefore its distorting effect on the debate in this particular instance. 

Nautin mentioned five significant differences between the Zvvaryoyr) and 
the andderEic xpóvov of the Statue on the one hand, and Dan. on the other, 
with which Richard and others were to disagree.!73 We shall focus here on 


171 El. X, 30,1: ... eig thv viv pév NoAaiotivyv xoà 'Iovóatav лросоуореоорёуту 
хорау, tote бё Xavaavitiv лєрї NG кой кот@ тобто TO рёрос TOV Абүоу ок dueAd 
поребокаџеу £v ётёролс BißAorc. 

172 E], X, 30,5: OV кої tà òvópata Ertedeiedn Ev ётёролс Doc, ртёё тобто 
NOPOALNOVTEG, KATH TOV ўиётероу трблоу BovAönevor toic HLAOHOBEGTV EmdeLKVOVOL 
Tiv EXonev OTOPYTV тєрї то HEIOV trjv TE GOLOTAKTOV YVHOLV, TV £v NOVOIG кектреӨа, 
пері шер aAnderav. Cf. Bauer (1905) р. 34: 19... бусүкоїоу ўүпобрту... £v соуторф 
поијсасӨо Абүоос ёк TÜV бүіоу үраффу трос Kataprıonov oot фЛорабіос... 20. 
йреїс бё ФАоноӨ@с totopeiv BovAópevot ёлиууоюбребо KATA AKpiPeLav тфу te £Ovdv 
тоу ÔLAHEPILOLÒV... 

The remaining differences were (3) the date of the Passion, (4) the Persian kings and (5) 
the ancestors of Christ. 

Regarding (3) Nautin (1949) p. 217 originally pointed to Dan. IV, 23,3, according to which 
Christ suffered at the age of thirty-three, whilst the Zvvaryoyr) gave Christ's age as 30. M. 
Richard, Comput et chronographie chez Saint Hippolyte, in MSR 8 (1951), p. 19-23 ff. had no 
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two of them, namely (1) the date of the Nativity, and (2) the list of the 
Passovers. We believe that these two differences in themselves are sufficient 
both to establish difference of authorship and, properly understood, to con- 
tribute to our interpretation of the Statue as essentially a cultural product 
with significance for the inner life of the community of Hippolytus and his 
predecessor(s). 


4B 2.2.2.1. The date of the Nativity 

The Zvvayoyr) agrees with the anööeıdıc of the Statue that the birth of Christ 
took place in the year 5502 of the creation of the world. According to the 
former, there are 4842 years from creation to the exile, and 660 years from 
the exile to the birth of Christ.!7* In consequence the birth took place in 5502 
(=4842+660). With the year 5502 the Statue is in agreement.!75 Ogg's 


problem in disposing of this claim since the figure was lacking in Vaticanus Chisianus gr. 36 
and inconsistent with the other chronological data, and therefore a later, Eusebian interpolation. 
Nautin (1952) p. 19-21 was to accept this criticism, p. 20: “Га phrase contient, en effet, des 
données contradictoires. Il y est dit d'une part que le Christ a souffert à 33 ans et en l'an XVIII 
de Tibére, qui correspond à l'an 32 de notre ére, et d'autre part que c'était le vendredi VIII des 
Calendes d'avril et sous le consulat de Rufus et de Rubellion, double indication qui correspond 
à l'an 29."). Nevetheless the adoption of a common date did not of itself imply an identity of 
author. The issue between them then revolved around whether Richard was correct that the use 
of a consular date indicated that Hippolytus must be Western and Roman rather than Eastern 
since the East had no interest in a date in terms of a month an a day before the fourth century, 
and as such must be unique and peculiar to a single author rather than two. See M. Richard, 
Comput et chronographie chez Saint Hippolyte, in MSR 7 (1950), p. 19-42; Nautin (1952) p. 21- 
26; Richard (1953) p. 145-163; Richard (1957), p. 379-394. M. Richard, Notes sur le comput de 
cent-couce ans, in RevEtByz 24 (1966), p. 257-277. 

Regarding (4), the argument centred on the succession of the Persian kings, Nautin (1949) p. 
217 had pointed out that according to Zvvaryoyr) their succession had been Cyrus, Cambyses, 
Darius, Xerxes, and Artaxerxes. There were moreover six further kings before Darius III, 
whereas Dan. IV, 41,4 knows only five kings and makes Artaxerxes the predecessor'of Xerxes. 
Richard (1950) p. 262 claimed that the fulfilment of Dan. IV, 11,2 required only four kings after 
Cyrus. In order to achieve this aim Richard supposed that the common author of these two 
works had manipulated his sources in order to procure their agreement. He found “Cyrus, 
Darius, and Artaxerxes" in the LXX for I Esdras VII, 4, but no Xerxes so that “пе trouvant pas 
d'oeil sur une liste des rois perses." (p. 263) But the Xerxes in question had therefore to be 
Xerxes II. But as Nautin (1952) p. 16 was to point out, it was impossible that he should mention 
the latter king who had reigned for only two months without naming Xerxes himself. The 
characterization by Richard of a single author in terms of the precise peculiarity of mind (“se 
soit décidé à jeter un petit coup d'oeil sur une liste des rois perses") required to obviate the 
inconsistencies that clearly otherwise point to separate authors I criticize in 4B 2.2.2.1-2. See 
also Richard (1953) p. 173-177; Nautin (1954) p. 253-254. 

Regarding (5), the Luvaywyy (686-687) computed 51 generations from Adam to the exile, 
and 14 from there until the birth of Christ, namely 65 in all, but Dan. II, 27,7 gives only 60. 
Richard (1950) p. 257-261 pointed to the list of patriarchs in Zuvaryoyri 11 consisting only of 
60 names, which was therefore consistant with Dan. Nautin (1952) p. 16 was to point out that 
Richard's case rested on explaining as glosses in what he had argued to be the better witness, 
namely Liber Generationis I, in which the number is given as 65 by the inclusion of three an- 
cestors of Christ not normally regarded as patriarchs, and by two others inserted between Josiah 
and Jechoniah. If that were the true reading of the original text, then indeed Zvvarywyr) and 
Dan. were at variance. The issue with Richard now revolved around this issue, see Richard 
(1948) p. 304-308; Richard (1953) p. 166-173; Nautin (1954) p. 243-252; Richard (1955) p. 
379-394. 

174 Bauer and Helm (1955) p. 113-115, (686-688). 

175 Nautin (1952) p. 8 footnote 2: "Dans les deux passages, l'auteur indique expressément 
5738 ans d' Adam à l'an XIII d' Alexandre Sévére, mais 30 ans de la Nativité à la Passion et 206 
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interpretation of the chronological method in the columns of tables of the 
andde1—ig (Canon) lead him to the conclusion also that the Statue also 
computes the birth of Christ 5502 years after the сгеайоп.!76 Nautin also had 
come to this conclusion from the list of Passovers that we shall be separately 
examining.!’’ Thus the Statue (&ndde1E1¢) once again shows a clear affinity 
with the Хоусүсоүт and hence with the лері tod лоутос and El. 

In consequence, Nautin was able to point to a fundamental difference 
with Dan. IV, 23,3, which gives the year of Christ's birth 5500 a mundo 
(And $ Аёби TEVTAKIGYLOOTH кой NEVTAKLOXLOOTH Eter).!78 That number 
moreover must be textually original, since Hippolytus gives the grounds for 
his calculation, for the reason that Ogg points out. Dan. IV, 9,2 dates year of 
the birth of Christ in the 42nd year of the reign of Augustus (èv ro 
тессарокостф ёєотёро ёте ETL ADYOVGTOV Katoopoc yeyévvntor ó Koptog) 
from which, given his other data, the conclusion follows that it was 5500 
years after the creation.!7? 

There may furthermore be a difference between this work and both the 
Zvvayayrı and the Statue (dndderEic ) regarding the month and day of 
Christ's birth, though the state of the ms. tradition makes the precise differ- 
ence difficult to specify. The anööcıdıcplaces the yéveoic Хрісто® on 4 
Nones April in the second year of the first cycle. It is a proper inference that 
the Xovayoyn would have agreed with this date in view of its agreement on 
the 5502 years, given the belief also that Jesus was born on the day of the 
Passover which would have fallen on that date in that уеаг. !80 But according 
to the reading of the majority of mss. the text of Dan. IV, 23,3 gives the date 
as the 25th December (лро окто KaAavößv tavovapiov) and not the 2nd 
April (4 Nones), as we shall now see.!*! 


ans de la Passion à l'an XIII d' Alexandre Sévère. En soustrayant 236 (302-206) de 5738, on 
obtient 5502." 

176 G. Ogg, Hippolytus and the Introduction to the Christian Era, in VCh 16 (1962), p. 6: “In 
the Canon Hippolytus inserted a series of notes. In determining the place of each of these he had 
regard to what he had already written in his Chronicle as to its years from Adam or as to the 
interval between it and the last noted preceding event. From the point answering to Thursday 
29th March (the meeting place of the fifth line and the seventh column) to the point where the 
note 'Yeveotg x 1 is entered, is a period of (n x 112413) years, n being an integer. When n=49, 
this is 5501, and the date of the Lord's birth is according to the Canon also is 5502 a.m." But 
Ogg begs here the question of whether Hippolytus was the author of either of these two works. 

77 Nautin (1952) p. 10 footnote 1: “L’Apodeixis comprenait elle-méme une liste des 
grandes Páques historiques qui totalisait 5502 ans de la Création à la Nativité...” 
8 Ibid. p. 8. 

179 Ogg (1962) p. 4 and 8. 

180 On (1962) р. 6-7. Cf. С. Salmon, The Chronology of Hippolytus, in Hermath 1 (1873), 
p. 94 who tries to equate the term YEVEOLG on the Statue with the annunciation so as to preserve 
the St December date in the received text of Dan. IV, 23,3. 

81 Dan. IV, 23,3: N yap протт порохсіа TOU Kupiov Hav n, Evoapkog ev N 
Ev ВтӨАєён [лро tEOOÓpOV G&npu ov], EYEVETO TPO OKT коЛоубфу 
tavovapiav, NEP TETIPAÖL, Baoılevovrog AvYOUGTOD TECOUPAKOOTOV Kat Sevtepov 
ётос, бло бё Адан NEVIAKLOXLOOTH кой лғутакос1остф ETEL. Ogg (1962) p. 8 cites Reg. 
Par. gr. 159 (P), the Greek text underlying the Old Slavonic (S), and the Chalki and Watopedi 
mss. (B and A) as supporting this reading. He includes the Watopedi ms. (A) because he insists, 
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4B 2.2.2.1.1. Discrepancies on the day and month 

Ogg argued that the 25th December (лро óktà KaAavddv iavovapiwv) was а 
latter interpolation, as it may well be. But at this point the ms. tradition gives 
us two alternatives. The first is the reading of the Chigi ms. (J) which simply 
states: ў үйр лротп Tapovoia tod Kvpiov TUdV ў Evoapkog £v BnOAcEp En 
AdYOBOTOD YEYEVN TAL NEVIAKLOYXLALOOTH Kod MEVTAKOOLOO TA Ete. 182 

The second is the Watopedi ms. (A) which inserts лро тєсс@роу 
ànpiAiov after £v BnOAcéu. Thus this reading, if original, would bring the 
text of Dan. into conformity with the Zuvovom and the Statue once we have 
amended its nonsense to лро тєссароу уубу ànpiiov. But as Ogg 
concedes, this date would not be consistent with a Passover in 5500 but in 
5502. This would mean that, given that both writers believe that nativity to 
be on the day of the Passover, its introduction into the text of Dan. is clearly 
an interpolation from the Xvvoyoyi or the Paschal Table itself.!9? 

Such an interpolation is not problematic for Ogg since he assumes an 
identity of authorship between these works. We shall shortly see that it was 
nevertheless problematic for Richard since it would imply a date for Dan. af- 
ter the compilation of the &ndde1E1c and therefore after 222. But whatever the 
origin of the nonsensical interpolation in the second reading from A, it 
would seem that nevertheless the first from J is better supported. As Ogg 
himself mentions, Georgius, bishop of Horta, in his letter of 714, quotes 
from this passage of Hippolytus' Dan. in the form that it appears in J with 
only the year 5500 and without a date in months and days.!®* Thus we are 
presented with a clear distinction between Dan. and the Xvovoyoyn and 
Pascal Table of the Statue in that not only does the former date the nativity 
in 5500 and not 5502, but that it either gives no specification of a month and 
a day, or if it does it gives 25th December and not 2nd April as that spec- 
ification. 

In consequence, I believe that Nautin was too ready to accept that in 
terms of a date in terms of a day and a month that the 4 Nones April was 
shared by the original text of Dan. with the ZXovoyoyr and the anodeıdıc, but 
that the author of the former had learned the date from the author of the 
latter. We must now examine the implications of such a position. 


4B 2.2.2.1.2. The priority of the Covaywyy and &тОбє1ё1с 
Nautin rightly supported the priority of the Zvvoryayri and anodeıdıg to Dan. 
but partly, I will now argue, for the wrong reasons. He had to so argue 


following Bonwetsch, somewhat misleadingly as placing also in brackets [лро teoodpwv 
anpıAlav] after ev Bn9Aeép. where it is found alone and without лро óktà xoAavodv 
LAVOVAPLOV. 

182 Ogg (1962) p. 8. 

183 Ibid. p. 9: “The words лро тесойроу &npuov are apparently the debris of an 
interpolation made from the Canon.” 

184 Ibid. p. 8. 
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against Richard who had asserted that the addition of this date was in a 
second redaction of Dan. after 222, in which Hippolytus had thus simply 
changed his earlier view. His reason was that 4 Nones April, on Wednesday 
(WEpa tetpad.) presupposed the particular calculation included in the 
anödeıdıc.1° Richards redaction-thesis Nautin rejected as une ces hypo- 
thèses complaisantes devised in order to concilier l'inconciliable.!96 There 
was, we have argued, no need for such a redaction-thesis since the weekday 
and day of the month did not form part of the original ms. tradition of Dan. 
and thus the writer whom we accept to have written subsequent to the 
amoderEic made no correction in the light of what he read there. It was not 
therefore for that reason that Dan. could be argued to be written subsequent- 
ly to the £Zvvaryoyr and the danoderEtc. 

But Richard was himself by no means on secure ground in assuming that 
Dan. was earlier than the andde1é1c, given that Nautin had already given his 
opinion regarding the two authors of the corpus. The date of 202 for Dan. 
was, at all events, founded upon a number of questionable assumptions, 
amongst which was the unity the corpus that gave these works that place in 
the chronology of a single author. Richard needed such a date to support one 
explanation of the discrepancy of 5500 in comparison with 5502 since one of 
his explanations was that the single author had in course of time developed 
and refined his chronology. Since Dan. appeared written from an eastern per- 
spective, it must have been written before Hippolytus came to Rome and be- 
fore the conflict with Callistus recorded in El. The persecution to which Dan. 
I, 25 seemed to refer had therefore been that of Septimius Severus in conse- 
quence of his law against conversion. But this generally accepted view rests 
on slender foundations. 


4B 2.2.2.1.3. Dan. and Septimius Severus 

It is however a dangerous position to assume that cultural difference is the 
equivalent to geographical distance. Certainly there appears to have been 
Quartodeciman congregations in Rome, Asiatic in practice, alongside 
Western and Roman ones. A group whose culture was Alexandrian in prac- 
tice could nevertheless still be located in Rome in the late second century, 
for reasons that I have already given (2A 2.4). 

At this point emerges a further assumption that needs to be made on the 
single-author view, namely that neither persecutions occurred, nor the threat 
of them was felt, throughout the remaining Severan monarchs, and that 
Severus Alexander and the Empress Mamaea had a philo-Christian policy. 


185 Nautin (1954) p. 235: “... cette date, mercredi IV des Nones d'avril, est la conséquence 
du calcul particulier qui préside au comput de 222, et suppose ce comput déja établi. La 
conclusion que chacun en tire, c'est que le Commentaire sur Daniel, qui contient cette date, est 
postérieur au comput de 222." 

186 Nautin (1952) p. 9 note 1: "C'est là une de ces "hypotheses complaisantes" auxgelles il 
faut bien avoir recours quand on veut concilier l'inconciliable." 
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We have already given our grounds for questioning such a naive reading of 
events, particularly with the questionable and late support of the Scriptores 
Historiae Augustae (2B 2.2.3 -2B 2.2.4). 

The Liber Pontificalis 17 cannot be trusted, particularly in the clear addi- 
tions it makes to the Liberian Catalogus, but the addition that it makes re- 
garding Callistus, namely ...sepultus in cimiterio Calepodii, via Aurelia, 
miliario tercio ab urbe... has been verified archaeologically.!57 Furthermore, 
the entry for Zephyrinus (in cimiterio suo iuxta cimiterium Calixti) also has 
an archaeological basis,!88 in clear contrast with the entries for, for example, 
Eleutherus or Victor both of whom are described in Liber Pontificalis 14 and 
15 as sepultus... iuxta corpus beati Petri in Vaticano, which the Vatican 
excavations clearly have not corroborated and are at best based upon a pious 
wish. Though clearly fabulous, the later Acta S. Callisti 8 may contain a 
shadow of the truth when it describes his death as per fenestram domus 
praecipitari, ligatoque ad collum eius saxo, in puteum demergi et in eo 
rudera cumulari.!8 In the Rome of the second year of Severus Alexander 
(223), which was also the Rome of Ulpian, even without a general edict of 
persecution or a general policy a Christian leader might still be the victim of 
a mob attack incited perhaps by an individual prosecution. 

Indeed the existence of a general persecution, even restricted to converts 
as was that of Septimius Severus, would seem to be ruled out by Dan. IV, 17 
which is at pains to point out that the end has not yet come. Even though 
Dan. IV, 18 uses a doctrine of the delay of the parousia in association with 
an attack upon Montanism, nevertheless in a general persecution the 
disassociation of that persecution from the final tribulation would have been 
unthinkable. Thus the location of the writing of Dan. in the Decian 
persecution is also ruled out. There is therefore no reason to challenge the 
date of the martyrdom of its author, Hippolytus, in 235 according to the 
Liberian Catalogus, to the implications of which we shall return in 4B 
2.2.2.2. 

We can still understand the reality of a fear of persecution expressed in 
Dan. I, 25 written after 223 but before the author's martyrdom with 
Pontianus in 235. At all events, the reference to persecution in Dan. I, 25,2 is 
an allegorical interpretation of the Jewish elders command to search for 
Susanna, whom they wish to kill (C'est ce qui arrive de nos jours. Quand on 


187 At all events legend would surely have placed him in Callisto, in the cemetery that bears 
his name, see P. Lampe, Die stadtrómischen Christen in den ersten beiden Jahrhunderten, in 
WUNT 2,18 (1989), p. 22-29. For the excavations of the cemetery of Calepodius, see A. Nestori, 
La Catacomba di Calepodio al III miglio dell' Aurelia vetus e i sepolcri dei papi Callisto e Giulio 
I, in RivArC, 44 (1968) p. 161-172; 47 (1971) p. 169-278, 48; (1972) p. 193-233; 51 (1975) p. 


135 ff.. 

H Liber Pontificalis 16: "Ou etiam sepultus est in cimiterio suo iuxta cimeterium Calixti, 
via Appia, VII Kl. decemb.” See also Lampe (1989) p. 14-17. 

189 P.G. X 108-120. 
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arréte les saints et qu’on les traine au tribunal, toute la foule afflue pour 
voir ce qui va arriver). Such an interpretation is consistent with privately 
motivated accusations against individual Christians rather than a general, 
Systematic persecution such as Ulpian shows were legally possible (2B 
2.1.3.2). 

It is of course one thing to establish that Dan. need not be an early work 
of Hippolytus, but another to establish that it was so. Nevertheless one 
argument of Nautin we believe to have failed, since the date in terms of a 
month and a day was never present in any form of the original text of Dan. 
But there are further, notwithstanding, more cogent reasons for the lateness 
of Dan., to which we now turn. 


4B 2.2.2.1.4. 5500 and 5502: Allegorism and Astronomy 

In view of our previous discussion, we do not need in the original text of 
Dan. IV, 23,3 the presence of the reading лро тессороу &nptAov—that “de- 
bris of an interpolation"—in order to establish that Dan. was composed after 
the anödeıdıc. In 4A 3.2.3 we argued that the author of C.N. was indeed the 
author of Dan. and that he had been responsible for both an institutional and 
a theological rapprochement between the community of the author of El. and 
the community of Callistus. My argument has therefore established on quite 
separate grounds that Dan. was written subsequent to the works on the 
Statue, including the anööeıdıc, quite independently of the presence or ab- 
sence of Wednesday 4 Nones April in its original text. 

The existence of the "debris of an interpolation" from the same author al- 
ways was problematic in view of another feature to which Nautin pointed, 
namely Dan. does not change 5500 because for him Scripture and not scien- 
tific calculation had guaranteed it. But if he refused to change the one, would 
he not also have refused to change the other? The more likely explanation of 
the reading is that a member of the reconciled group subsequent to 235 
added the interpolation without grasping that 5500 would also need 
amending to 5502 as well. 

It was this act therefore that contaminated the ms. tradition represented by 
the Watopedi ms. (A). Indeed the real evidence that the author of the 
amddererc and the Zovayoy| could not be the same as the author of Dan. 
remains the discrepancy between the 5500 and 5502 as the year after 
creation. Even if he had revised his chronology after writing Dan., then he 
would have amended Dan. If however Dan. IV, 24 was written after the 
anoödeıdıc, clearly the scriptural argument from the dimensions in the ark of 
Noah clearly prevailed over the purely rational calculations of the anoöeıdıc 
and Zvvaywy7. In either case it is most unlikely that the author was the same 
since it would have involved a complete change of methodology from ratio- 
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nal calculation to belief in the sole efficacy of the mystical interpretation of 
Scripture.1%0 

The polemical tone of Dan. IV, 24,1 must therefore be noted in this con- 
nection. These words suggest that the writer is not correcting a mistake but 
rather is controverting a calculation with which he profoundly disagrees 
despite its rational persuasiveness. A challenge is implied (GAAG лбутос Epei 
tig; TAG por Anoßdel&eıg;) over what it will not be easy to convince (edKdAMs 
ӧбсхӨтт, à буӨроле).!9! We see here, therefore, one writer standing by a 
date arrived at by allegorical and scriptural exegesis, and because his con- 
clusion comes from such a source, regretting the calculation of another.!% 
His use of the verb c&nodetEetc in a chronological argument is indicative of 
his consciousness that his own cndderEtc xpóvov is a controverted altern- 
ative. 

Corroborating evidence for the author of Dan. dissenting from the author 
of the anödeıdıg can also seen in the dual chronology inscribed on one sec- 
tion of the Statue giving an alternative chronology kat& AavujA.?? In 
consequence, we do not need the presence of the dubious лро teoodpov 
ànpÀiwv to make the case for two authors. This additional inscription may 
show a desire to qualify as opposed to amend the earlier andde1E1c in the 
light of Dan. rather than vice-versa, as Richard had supposed, though we 
must concede that inscriptions on marble are not as easy to amend or delete 
as those on paper. We shall now consider further the significance of the dou- 
ble chronology in the next section. 


4B 2.2.2.2. The list of the Passovers 

The Zvvaywyy calculates a distance of 563 years between the Passover of 
Esdras and the Nativity.!?* But Dan. IV, 31,2 gives instead 434 years from 
the return under Esdras (ретй yap tò Emotpéyar tòv Aaóv Bobuidvoc 
Tyyoouévou.. "Eoópa тоб ypappatéwc) to the coming of Christ (ёос 


190 Nautin (1952) p. 9-10: “Mais si l'on doit admettre que le Commentaire sur Daniel est 
postérieur au comput de 222, il devient vraiment impossible de les attribuer au méme auteur... 
comment cet homme qui savait l'impossibilité mathématique de 5500... pourrait-il étre celui qui 
écrit dans le Commentaire sur Daniel que «la parousie de Notre-Seigneur a eu lieu en l'an 
5500.»" Cf. Richard (1953) p. 15-20; Richard (1955) p. 387-389. 

191 Dan. IV, 24,1: ... GAAG т@утес ёреї tig tác por dnodelfeıg, El NEVTOKIOXLALOGTE 
кої леутакос1остф Ete Eyevvnion 6 Lorrp; edKoAws Dën. © ёуӨрол... He then 
continues to point to the dimensions of the Tabernacle amongst other references in evidence for 
this number. 

192 Nautin (1954) "L'auteur..." p. 242-243: “En adoptant 5502 au lieu de 5500, l'auteur du 
comput et de la Chronique... accorde plus de crédit, en fait de précision, à son systéme 
astronomique... qui permettait seulement l'an 5502. Hippolyte a l'attitude exactement inverse, 
quand il affirme catégoriquement 5500, alors qu'il connaît... le comput qui exige 5502: il 
accorde une valeur totale et inconditionnée au sens spirituel de la Parole de Dieu, et lui sacrifie 
tous les calculs des hommes." Cf. Richard (1950) p. 239-247 and (1953) p. 17-18 and p. 164- 
165 who refuses to consider this point (p. 18: “Les anciens n'avaient pas notre besoin de 
synthéese...") and tries to close the gap by one year. Cf. Nautin (1954) "L'auteur..." p. 242. 

193 For drawings and a transcription of ће @тбёє1ё1с see P.G. X 875-885. See also Richard 
(1950) p. 242-243. 

194 Bauer and Helm (1955) p. 117 (697). 
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пароосіос Xpiotod). But rather than, on this occasion, the anödeıdıg ac- 
cording to the Statue supporting one work or the other, it succeeds in sup- 
porting both. 

We have in column II, for the Passover on the 13th April, 238 for the 
number of the year, and in the margin “Eodpac katà ЛоуіђА кої èv Eprium. 
Clearly the Passover in the year of Ezra’s act was, according to Daniel, in 
238, as was the beginning of the wilderness wandering two years after the 
Exodus. The latter event is noted as &050¢ котд. Aavın\ for the year 236 (in 
column I) in which Passover occurred on Sth April. But the ёЁобос, 
unqualified by кото Лоу, is recorded also for 327 (in column VII) for a 
2nd April Passover, and the (equally unqualified) £v ёрт\нө for 329 (in 
column VII) for a 29th March Passover. Also in column VII for the year 332, 
an unqualified "Eodpac is noted in the margin, when Passover falls on Sth 
April. 

For 243 (column Ш) a 29th March Passover is noted as ’ECexiac кото 
AavinA kot ' Iaoeiac, but Hezekiah alone is given for 224 (column I) for the 
21st March. Furthermore the latter is disassociated from Josiah by one year 
and assigned to 225, also in column I, on a 9th April Passover. The date 

"Inooög Kata AavuijA is 276 (column IV) with Passover on Sth April, but 
Joshua alone is assigned to 256 (column III) for the 21st March. !?5 

We clearly therefore have two separate chronologies inscribed on the 
Statue, one which accords with Hippolytus Dan., and the other with the 
YXvvayoyn. Furthermore, we can detect once again the faithfulness of Dan. to 
the literal text of Scripture, whereas the @лтббе1ё1с adheres to the exigencies 
of the chronographic material. If we subtract the date katà Aavıńà for the 
Exodus from the date for Joshua we have 276-236=40 years. If we subtract 
the date of the £Zvvayoyr for these two events we have 327-256=71 years. 
How are we therefore to interpret the presence of this dual chronology 
constructed on quite different principles in the inscribed andde1é1¢ of the 
Statue? 

According to Richard the purpose of the dual chronology is not to be in- 
terpreted as a conflict between two writers. Rather it is an attempt to fit the 
Scriptural account into a chronology whose original purpose was solely to 
fix the Passover dates, which Scripture does not give at least according to a 
solar calendar.!°© The only fixed period is the interval between the Creation 


195 We are indebted here to Richard (1950) p. 242 for his Table I, reproduced as Nautin says 
(1952) p. 11 footnote 2 from DACL VI, 2423. 

196 Richard (1950) p. 248: “Les livres saints ne nous renseignent évidemment pas sur le jour 
de la semaine, ni à plus forte raison sur la date du calendrier solaire de ces Páques. Le comput 
ne fournissait donc aucune indication nouvelle permettant de fixer l'année de ces événements. П 
permettait seulement, une fois cette année fixée par les méthodes de la chronologie historique en 
usage à cette époque, de déterminer à quel jour de la semaine tombait le 14 Nisan 
correspondent." 
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and the Passion, reduced to the interval between the former and the 
Nativity. !97 

His treatment of the conflicting dates, according to Richard, proved very 
elastic and resulted by intentiona] manipulation finally to the difference be- 
tween 5500 and 5502. He was finally prepared, after all his efforts, to leave 
these two figures unresolved, rather than either to revise the allegorical inter- 
pretations of Dan. or to manipulate further the figures of the contemporary 
chronologists on which his &ndédeéic had been based. It was a curious solu- 
tion in modern terms, with our modern besoin de synthése.198 

It is clearly on this point that the case between Richard and Nautin rests. 
We must frankly ask whether la solution, which Richard admits was ex- 
trémement curieuse,!? is a credible explanation of how the same author 
could have been responsible for these two inconsistent chronologies. 
Richard's discussion follows the general tendency that I have criticized in 
regarding the Statue as personal monument. If indeed it were bien évident 
that ces deux calculs... sur le socle de la statue were in fact there pour 
honorer celui que représentait ce monument then in placing the two 
chronologies side-by side something other than a correction of difference 
must be implied.200 

But I have argued in Chapters 1-3 that such a view grossly misrepresents 
the character of this artefact which, with its Table for calculating Easter, is a 
monument with cultural significance for a Christian community in which the 
works inscribed on the plinth were honoured also. This being the case, the 
insertion of the dates кот@ Avi is an event in the life of a community and 
not the act of an individual commemorated by the Statue who is wrestling 
with the conflict between Scripture and computational science. It is an act 
similar to the writer of C.N. and his reconstruction of the Christology of EI. 
in order to provide a basis for reconciliation with the moderate Monarchians, 
as we have seen (4A). It is, furthermore, an act similar to the insertion into 
the Liberian Catalogus the references to Pontianus episcopus et Yppolitus 
presbyter and the hidden message concealed there of a divided community 
now reconciled (1B 2.3.3.5). We shall shortly examine further and separately 
the composition and relationship of the Liberian Catalogus to the work of 


197 Ibid. p. 248: “Раг conséquent, les listes des Pâques établies par nos computistes sup- 
posent une chronologie biblique calculée antérieurement et qu'il s'agissait de faire cadrer avec 
la seule donnée fixe du comput, c'est-à-dire avec l'intervalle entre la Création et la Nativité, 
donc en fin de compte avec l'ère chrétienne adoptée." 

Quoted footnote 128. For the more detailed account of the alleged manipulations of a 
single author see Richard (1950) p. 248-257; (1953) p. 39-52. 
99 Ibid. p. 249: "La solution qu'il a adoptée est extrémement curieuse.” 

200 Richard (1950) p. 256: “En tout cas il est bien évident— et c'est tout ce dont nous avons 
besoin pour réfuter l'argument de M. Nautin, que ces deux calculs ont été gravés sur le socle de 
la statue pour honorer celui que représentait ce monument et non pour prouver malignement que 
sa chronologie contredisait celle des Livres saints." See also Richard (1953) p. 41-42; Richard 
(1955) p. 389-392. 
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the two writers, and the events within their community to which such works 
implicitly testify. 

I find it frankly impossible to believe that the insertion of the alternative 
chronology is anything but the insertion of the alternative view of a different 
author. The texture of mind that could operate in holding the two lists as 
both true, with no besoin de synthése, might be comprehensible in an 
Averroes but I find completely incomprehensible in terms of a Father of the 
third century. It is furthermore particularly incomprehensible in this instance. 
We have already noted in connection with the assertion of 5500 as the date 
of creation according to Dan. the polemical terms in which that statement is 
expressed as though directed against a specific alternative, rationalistic 
method of computation that did not accord with the author's mystic and alle- 
gorical scriptural exegesis (4B 2.2.2.1.4). Furthermore Dan. itself stresses 
the coherence of the prophet's visions as establishing their authencity.2°! He 
shows there a clear besoin de synthése which is quite inconsistent with 
Richard's characterisation of la solution which he admits that, as a way of 
proceeding, was extrémement curieuse for one and the same author. 

Richard claims that we need to accept the priority of Dan. but the only 
grounds that he gives (other than what appears generally accepted) is that 
without that priority the two chronologies inscribed on the Statue cannot be 
explained.202 Indeed he charges Nautin with having no positive explanation 
himself for this phenomenon.?0 But we have shown that there is such an 
explanation in terms of the Statue as the icon of the inner life of a commu- 
nity in process of a reconciliation in which it still remembers what it earlier 
valued but is prepared to abandon it as indifferent or mistaken, whether it is 
chronology, Christology, or the headship of a community. It is in such a 
community-context that the corrections xatà Aavıńà have their place as part 
of the pattern of reconciliation. 

But at this point in our discussion we must note that Hippolytus, the 
martyr of the via Tiburtina, has made his appearance on the Statue. In the ad- 
dition of his chronology from Dan., added by either himself or more proba- 
bly by his successors, we already find the acknowledgment of a second 
author of the Hippolytan corpus. So far we have acknowledged three works 
from the list on the plinth of the Statue to be that of the opponent of 
Callistus, namely Zovayoryn-Xpovikóv the anodeıdıg and лері tod mavtdc, 
through the relations that we have established between those works and El. 


201 Dan. Ш, 12,1: ...@g кол 6 AavınA Ev тоїс adtod ӧрбрасту бутос тобто yevopeva 
битүйсото, пері dv ёйу &riBnoope0a Em. TOV тотоу орфотеро соүкріусутес бро кол 
Amen тобто Elva ENLÖELGONEV. 

Richard (1953): p. 40 “L’anomalie que constitue la présence de deux chronologies 
différentes sur la Table pascale est inexplicable si l'on n'admet pas que l'auteur de l'Apodeixis a 
compose le Commentaire avant de calculer son comput.” 

Ibid. p. 44: “Nous n’avons pas pu découvrir comment notre contradicteur expliquait la 
présence de la chronologie selon Daniel sur la Table pascale du socle de la statue.” 
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which is unmentioned on the Statue. But we are not obliged by our interpre- 
tation of the Statue as a monument of a community rather than an individual 
to concede that all the works on the Statue must be by the same author. 

We will be arguing that some of them may in fact be by the martyr of the 
via Tiburtina, the successor to the opponent of Callistus and corrector of 
both his theology and his chronology. But we have a further document 
which, like El., though not mentioned on the Statue, connects with the 
chronological concerns of the works that we have so far considered. The 
Liberian Catalogus itself is connected also with these works, and which 
mentions too the martyr of the via Tiburtina. It will be therefore convenient 
for us to consider this work here. 


4B 2.2.3. The Zvvayoayr-Xpovık@v and the Liberian Catalogus 
Lightfoot followed Mommsen in maintaining that the first part of the so- 
called Liberian Catalogus, the Chronographer of 354, was in fact the work of 
Hippolytus himself up until the year 235. The principal reason for assigning 
this to Hippolytus was however that the date of the Passion, with which sec- 
tion 8 of this work begins, was that given on the Statue, namely what we 
should call A.D. 29, and that the Statue was the personal monument of 
Hippolytus.2% We have seen that any difference between this work and Dan. 
on the date of the Crucifixion and the length of Jesus’ life is explicable in 
terms of later interpolations into some of the mss. The death of Christ took 
place on 25th March, in accordance with the Liberian Catalogus, in the con- 
sulship of the duobus geminis who were the Rufus and Rubellius mentioned 
in Dan. IV, 23,3.205 

Both Lightfoot and Mommsen did not of course admit any difference be- 
tween the writer of El. and the titles he claims as his own, one of which is 
the Xpovık@v, and the writer of Dan. We have argued, partly following 
Nautin, that they were by different authors. But here a problem arises. It is 
not simply occasioned by the fact that the Catalogus shares a common date 
for the Passion with Dan., since we have conceded that this is the case be- 
tween the latter and the Zvvaryayri-Xpovık@v too. At all events, that simi- 
larity does not imply individual authorship since dates can be common to 
two or more authors who are members of the same school. Certainly the use 


204 Th. Mommsen, Über den Chronographien vom Jahre 354, in Abhandlungen der phil.- 
hist. Classe der Kóniglichen Sdchs. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften I (1850), p. 549 ff.; 
Lightfoot (1890) Part I S. Clement of Rome vol. I, p. 253-258. On p. 253 the list begins: 
IMPERANTE TIBERIO CAESARE PASSUS EST DOMINUS NOSTER IESUS CHRISTUS 
DUOBUS GEMINIS CONS. [A.D. 29] VIII KL. APR., ET POST ASCENSUM EIUS 
BEATISSIMUS PETRUS EPISCOPATUM SUSCEPIT. EX QUO TEMPORE PER 
SUCCESSIONEM DISPOSITUM, QUIS EPISCOPUS, QUOT ANNIS PREFUIT, VEL QUO 
IMPERANTE. 

205 Tertullian, Adversus Judaeos, 8,6: "Quae passio Christi intra tempora LXX ebdo- 
madarum perfecta est sub Tiberio Caesare, consulibus Rubellio Gemino et et Fufio Gemino, 
mense Martio, temporibus Paschae, die octava Kalendarum Aprilium, die prima azymorum, qua 
agnum occiderunt ad vesperam, sicut Moyse fuerat praeceptum." 
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of that date by Tertullian Adv. Jud. 8,16 implies no monopoly over it by any 
one author. The problem is rather occasioned by the fact that the Catalogus 
mentions the martyrdom only of Hippolytus, yet the manuscript tradition of 
the Xpovixdv in Liber Generationis I implied that the Catalogus used that 
work. Does not the Catalogus therefore betray the authorship of the 
YXvovayoynü-XpovikGv as linked both with the Statue and with Dan., and 
provide an argument after all for a single author of the Hippolytan corpus? 

One resolution would be to follow Bauer and Helm in claiming that the 
Xpovık@v had по episcopal succession list as part of its original text. Were 
such an argument to prevail, then we could sever any connection between 
the Catalogus and the Hippolytan corpus, since there would otherwise be no 
other reference to any literary activity on the part of the martyr of the via 
Tiburtina. Let us now examine in further detail this question. 


4B 2.2.3.1. Liber Generationis I and the Catalogus 
Ms. Matriensis graec. 121, fragmentary though it is, is the one surviving 
Greek manuscript and it has no such list. Furthermore it is possible to argue 
that this could not be due to the fragmentary character of this ms., since in 
the table of contents with which it begins there is no mention of an episcopal 
list. But as Caspar pointed out, the problem with this particular ms. was not 
merely is fragmentary character, but rather the disorganisation of its ma- 
terial, seen particularly in the list of 72 peoples in which the order of Liber 
Generationis 1 is clearly the more original.20® 

Caspar furthermore examined the text from a form-critical perspective 
and argued that the Liber Generationis I was dependent upon a Greek 
original. The very phrase in its table of contents: nomina episcoporum 
Romae was not very idiomatic Latin. Were these words the product of the 
author of the Latin ms. then we should have expected instead episcopi 
Romani or episcopi ecclesiae Romanae. Fredegar’s Chronicle, reconstructed 
principally from ms. Parisinus 10910 and ms. Brit. Mus. cod. Harleianus 
5251, introduces its own papal list with the introduction De episcopis 
Romanis. Clearly the writer of the former was translating very 
unidiomatically a Greek original reading дуброто тбу Ev Pon ёлісколоу. 

Furthermore, Caspar argued that the heading óvópata in the original in- 
dicated that there was a list that contained no numbers for the years. The list 
employed by the scribe of Liber Generationis I would have already 
contained those added numbers as the result of assimilation with the regnal 
lists. We can see this process already at work in ms. Matr. Graec. 121.207 


206 E. Caspar, Die älteste römische Bischofsliste, in Schriften der Königberger Gelehrten 
Gesellschaft, Geisteswissentschafliche Klasse 2,4, (Berlin: 1926), p. 384-385. Cf. Bauer (1905) 
p. 156-157. See also Bauer and Helm (1955), p. 139 footnotes 757-778. 

207 Bauer (1905) p. 30-33 where we have titles for unnumbered lists of names in 11. 
óvópacto, TATPLUPYGV Gnd "yevéoeoc, 12. óvópacta, трофтүт@у, 14. Вастлёоу ' EBpatav 
Ovopata and 16 apyeipéov буброата, but numbered lists for kings, namely 9. Bacıdeig 
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There is furthermore evidence of such unnumbered ӧуброто lists in the 
group of catalogues collated by Duchesne and Mommsen.?0® Five of these 
catalogues begin incipiunt nomina/ and continue apostolicorum/, epis- 
coporum qui in urbe Roma fuerunt/, sacerdotum/, sanctorum episcoporum 
qui sede beati Petri sedere meruerunt.”” These not only lack the regnal year 
which was added to the archetypal list incorporated into Liber Generationis 
I, but also the further addition, found in the Liberian Catalogus, of months 
and days also. 

We therefore have preserved in Liber Generationis I the contaminated 
archetype of the Liberian Catalogus both of which as such were later devel- 
opments of a list of names of bishops without years, months, or days. The 
absence of such a list in the remaining ms. tradition of the Luvaywyn Caspar 
rightly therefore attributes to the fact that the latter scribes of ms. Matr. 
Graec., the Barbarinus ms. or Liber Generationis II believed they had better 
and more sophisticated succession lists in their own time.?!? In consequence 
it is possible to see in the original, uncontaminated archetype the model that 
antedates the Liberian Catalogus itself. 

What the author of that Catalogus did was to add the dates both after 234 
and before. In doing so he was to betray himself in that he had accurate con- 
sular dates from the death of Pontianus onwards, but from before this point 
in time every bishop appears to die at the end of one consulship and his suc- 
cessor to be consecrated at the beginning of another. Antheros, for example, 
dies (dormit) on 3 Non. Jan. when Maximus and Africanus are consuls 
(Maximo et Africano cons.= A.D. 236). Fabius succeed him a cons. 
Maximini et Africani in the course of the same year, 236 until Decius and 
Gratus (usque Decio ii et Grato), namely in 250. But Pontianus immediate 
predecessor Urbanus succeeds Callistus a cons. Maximi and Eliani in 223 at 
the very point at which their predecessors for 222 leave office since Callistus 
reigns usque Antonino iii et Alexandro. This identical fabricated pattern is re- 
peated respectively for all bishops before the death of Pontianus. Clearly the 


IepoGv and Kopou кой тїс nöca ётп Eßaoideuoe, 15. Baouig oi £v Zapapeig 
Baciievoovtes тбу ёёка фолу тіс олбосо ETH ёВосіЛеосеу, 17. Baoıleig Мокеббуоу 
Gnd 'АЛббуброо кол тіс nöca Ern EBaotrevoev, and 18 Вос1лєїс "Ponaiwv бло 
Avyovotov, тіс nöca ётп EBactAEvGEV. Clearly these regnal lists have not yet been used to 
give an artificial chronology to patriarchs, prophets and high priests, nor to the list of bishops to 
the presence of which Liber Generationis I testifies. A similar as yet unintegrated chronology is 
that for the Olympiads mentioned as 10. xpóvog oAvumadav оло '1фїто% Go тїс 
EVEOTHONG ÖADUTLASOG. 

Duchesne, Liber Pontificalis, I p. 14; Th. Mommsen, Gesta Pontificium Romanorum, I p. 
33 ff. For references see Caspar (1926) p. 390 footnotes 2 and 3. 

209 Ibid. p. 390. 

210 Ты. p. 390-391: “Ihr Fehlen diente BAUER als Argument um die Existenz der hip- 
polytischen Liste rómischer Bischófe zu bestreiten: die Ubersetzer hátten ein so wichtiges 
Element nicht übergehen kónnen, wenn sie es im Text gelesen hátten. In Wahrheit fehlt sie, weil 
die späteren Bearbeiter sie fortgelassen haben: sie glaubten etwas Besseres, nämlich eine 
»genauere", mit Daten versehene Liste—woran es ja in ihrer Zeit nicht mehr gebrach—an die 
Stelle der blossen Namenreihe setzen zu können.” 
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consular fasti have been imposed upon a list consisting of names alone be- 
fore Pontianus in order to give an appearance of accurate chronology which 
does not survive careful scrutiny. 

That Ovowata list without dates clearly lasted to 235 and thus to the 
Sardinian exile and probable martyrdom of Hippolytus. For that martyrdom 
we have already discussed the Liberian Catalogus and Depositio as 
evidence, rejecting analyses of these documents that would disassociate 
Hippolytus the martyr from the via Tiburtina (1B 2.3.3.5). But now two 
further problems arise for the relationship between the Catalogus and the 
Hippolytan corpus. 

The first is the date of El. itself, since the events of IX, 11-13,1 are set 
around 218. How is this compatible with the authorship of the Zuvayoayn - 
Xpovık@v, which ends in 235 and thus must therefore have been written after 
this time? The second is that presbyter Hippolytus is mentioned as exiled to 
Sardinia and also probably martyred. What support does this give to the 
assumption that Hippolytus therefore was the author of the first part of the 
Catalogus and therefore of the Xvovayoyn, if that indeed can be connected 
with the latter? We shall now consider these problems in further detail. 


4B 2.2.3.2. Xovayoy(-Xpovikóv and its conclusion in 235 

The question of compatibility of El. both with the Zuvcvom and with the 
Catalogus must therefore arise if the former is mentioned in X, 30,1 (£v 
ётёролс BiBAotc). The Catalogus, as we have seen, contained an ӧуброто list 
that clearly extended to Pontianus, who was the last miraculously to succeed 
to the episcopate at the precise date that the consuls changed, namely 231 
when Agricola and Clementus were succeeded by Pompeianus and 
Peligianus. But if the Zuvovom was written before 218 when El. records his 
dispute with Callistus, then the text as it comes down to us has clearly been 
completed and amended subsequently. 

Thus the Catalogus terminated with Pontianus' death on 28th September 
(йи Kal. Oct.) 235 (Severo et Quintiano cons.). The imperial list of Liber 
Generationis I terminates with the last year of Alexander Severus, March 
234-March 235.?!! Thus though there is no problem with the author of the 
óvópaxo list being identical with the author of the Lovaywyn, there remains a 
chronological problem for both being the work of the author of EL, 
notwithstanding what we have said in favour of this identification (4B 2.2 
-2.1). 

One sclution to the chronological problem is associated with Gieseler's 
work, who sought to identify the Hippolytan events with those of 


211 Bauer (1905) p. 142-145. Bauer and Helm (1955), p. 140: (Liber Generationis Y, 778 
(398)), “Alexander ann. XIII d. УШ.” 
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Novatian.?!? But we shall now see that this produced the reverse problem, 
namely why the list was not extended from 235 until 251 or 258. Gieseler 
had in consequence to date El. after 251, and to claim that the account of the 
dispute with Callistus had taken place long after the events that it described. 
The one piece of direct evidence cited is the latter Martyrologium Romanum, 
which gives 13th August as the day of his martyrdom under Valerian in 258, 
which we have seen was also dubiously deployed by Cecchelli (1B 2.3.3.4- 
3.3.5). Whether indeed such accounts refer to Valerian or to Decius (253), 
the date of the Liberian Catalogus (13th August) has been transferred to that 
later time in order to associate Hippolytus with the cycle of legends around 
St. Laurence, Concordia, etc. whose martyrdom occurred at this later date.?!? 

What therefore remains of Gieseler's argument is far more conjectural. 
He found it impossible that the author of El. should have been able to have 
written as stridently as he did about Zephyrinus and Callistus before he had 
finally broken with them. And apparently he believed, in a way characteris- 
tic, as we shall see, of nineteenth-century critics, that the only kind of schism 
possible would be one like Novatian only in evidence in the middle of the 
third century.?!^ We shall return to a more detailed consideration of this 
question in Chapter 6. Suffice it to say here that the identification by 
Damasus and Prudentius with a Novatian presbyter we shall argue to be 
symptomatic of latter inability to conceptualize the Hippolytan events in any 
other terms of a later schism, with the result that a gross anachronism 
arose.?!5 

It is however extremely difficult to read the events of El. IX, 11-15,1 asa 
reflection written some thirty to forty years after what is described. It is pre- 
carious to argue that the refutation of Callistus' status as a martyr in IX, 12, 
10-13 implies that he has died by the time of writing, since рарторес clearly 
means “confessors” in 12,10. Had Callistus’? death itself occurred, then 
indeed we should have expected mention of it in the polemic sufficiently 


212 J.C.L. Gieseler, Über Hippolytus, die ersten Monarchianer und die römische Kirche in 
der ersten Hälfte des dritten Jahrhunderts, in Theologische Studien und Kritiken, (Hamburg: F. 
Perthes) IV (1853), p. 762-764. 

213 Tbid. p. 764. For Hippolytus’ martyrdom “Id. Aug. tempore Decii," in an account already 
dependent on Prudentius' assimilation with the son of Theseus, see Florus Beda (870) or Ado of 
Vienne (874) ("sub Decio imperatore, Valeriano praefecto"), in Lightfoot (1890) 1, II p. 537 
and 538. See also ibid. p. 363. 

214 Gieseler (1853) p. 761: "Aber das ist undenkbar, dass derselbe, der schon unter den 
Bischófen Zephyrinus und Callistus Presbyter war und, wenn auch im Prestbytercollegium zur 
Opposition war und, wenn auch im Presbytercollegium zur Opposition gehórig, doch mit beiden 
Bischófen in Kirchengemeinschaft stand, sogleich nach dem Tode des Callistus eine so 
schmachvolle Schilderung von dessen Character und Sitten haben veróffentlichen." 

215 тыа. p. 764: “Während er bei allen anderen Sectenhäuptern einige Notizen über ihr 
Herkunft und ihr Zeitalter gibt, führt er den Sabellius... ohne alle Angaben über seine persón- 
lichen Verhältnisse ein. Das konnte er nur, wenn Sabellius damals, als er schrieb, ein allgemein 
gennante und bekannter Mann war; das war derselbe aber noch nicht 222, wo noch Kleomenes 
an der Spitze der Partei stand, sondern wurde es erst später, seit 250, als er in Ptolemais als 
Sectenhaupt auftrat und von da durch seine Lehre den ganzen Orient in Bewegung brachte." 
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vicious in tone and intent to warrant disparagement of any hagiographically 
contrived death-bed scene, whether of natural causes or following the kind of 
popular riot, as I have suggested may have been the case. 

Gieseler could not therefore solve the problem with the identification of 
the author of the Zuvayoyri-Xpoviık@v with that of El. by postulating the 
lateness of the latter. His argument still cannot cope with the fact that the 
former work ends with the death of Severus Alexander in 235. But even 
granted that this would imply, per impossibile as we have argued, both the 
writing of El. during the episcopate of Urban after the death of Callistus and 
indeed the Hippolytan authorship of that work, this would still mean that 
Hippolytus’ writing career had ended in 235 otherwise he would have ex- 
tended the Lvvaywyn up to 251 or 258. 

We need therefore, as we shall now argue, a different explanation. We 
shall argue that, since El. was completed before the death of Callistus in 222, 
another hand updated the Zuvvaryayr) as it had amended the атобетё1с with the 
genuinely Hippolytan, kat& AavujA additions, and given the latter its 
curiously dual chronology. In consequence and a fortiori the death of the 
author of El. will be presupposed before 235 because that is the date of the 
death of Hippolytus his emendator and successor. 

It is thus that we come to our second problem, namely given that we 
admit that Hippolytus, the martyr of the via Tiburtina, has amended both the 
Xovayorr-Xpovióv and the Catalogus, why is such a position superior to 
simply regarding him as the author of both and therefore also of EL) 


4B 2.2.3.3. Citation of Yppolytus presbyter in the Catalogus 

Since the commemoration of the name of Hippolytus presbyter appears with 
that of Pontianus episcopus, as those of the two Sardinian martyrs, does not 
this suggest that he was the original author of the ӧудброта list and therefore 
also the Zvvayoyn? If the author of El. himself continued this his original 
work in a second edition sometime before 215 to. 235, why, if he is other 
than Hippolytus, is he not commemorated himself rather than Hippolytus by 
the continuator of that work after their death in the Catalogus? 

Clearly if the author of El. had been that of the Liberian Catalogus, he 
would certainly would not have included Callistus but himself on the succes- 
sion list. That the episcopal list of the Sovaywyn—-Xpovik@v (as represented 
by Liber Generationis Y) and the Catalogus end at the date of the death of the 
Hippolytus who was the martyr of the via Tiburtina indicates that he was the 
editor who completed the earlier work of the author of El. The éa тўс 
EVEOTWONG Tiuépoc mentioned in the full title of the ovvaywyyj  xpóvov 
appears to be A.D. 234. The reason for this is to be found in the text of the 
Liber Generationis which is clearly an alternative Latin translation from the 
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same Greek original used by the Chronographer of 354.216 This text termi- 
nates with the 13th year of Severus Alexander which is mentioned more than 
once e.g. a passione usque ad hunc annum, qui est xiii imperii Alexandri an- 
nus. The Catalogue of emperors ends Alexander annis xiii, diebus їх.?\! Thus 
these texts mark both the extent of Hippolytus’ literary activity and indeed of 
his life. 

From our argument so far, the work of Hippolytus the martyr as the editor 
and emender of the work of El. should strike as neither as surprising nor 
undocumented. In 4A 1-2 we established that the theology of С.М. had been 
constructed in self-conscious opposition and correction to the theology of 
El., and with the direct purpose of a rapprochement with a semi- 
Monarchianism of the form propounded by Zephyrinus and Callistus. In 4A 
3.1.1-2, moreover, we established a clear connection between the Christo- 
logy of C.N. and Dan. which confirmed both the authorship of the former, 
and the difference of authorship between these works and those by the author 
of El. We then saw the hand of this self-same author of Dan. in the kata 
AavınA inscriptions on the Statue (4B 2.2.2.2), added to correct the existing 
chronological table originally inscribed there. 

My thesis becomes therefore highly plausible that it was Hippolytus’ 
hand, that of the author of Dan., that brought the óvópaxa list of the author 
of El. and the Zvvayayr-Xpovık@v from the time of Zephyrinus down to the 
accession of Pontianus in 231. The latter work did, after all, originally 
predate El. written before the death of Callistus in 222. The hand of the con- 
ciliator who synthesized the theology of Callistus with that of El. is the sante 
hand that gave the succession to Pontianus through Callistus and Urban and 
not the unnamed writer of El. It was he as the successor of El. who made 
both theological and ecclesial peace, and who accepted the title of presbyter 
and not episcopus. There is no need to construct a legend regarding 
Pontianus and Hippolytus reconciled in the hour of their trial and 
martyrdom. The reconciliation took place before that event and is witnessed 
in the pages of C.N. and Dan., and on the Statue's corrected inscriptions, and 
also, as we now see, in the Liberian Catalogus. 

The work of Hippolytus the reconciler was mentioned by a successor who 
continued the Catalogus after his recorded martyrdom in Sardinia, in insula 
nociva. The brief description of that martyrdom and the accompany date in 
the Depositio was not without cryptic and discrete significance. The numbers 
of the presbyters of the Roman Church were, according to the letter of 
bishop Cornelius to Fabius bishop of Antioch (251), forty-six.2!8 If there 


216 Lightfoot (1890) p. 258-259. 

217 Ibid. p. 259. 

218 Attacking Novatian and quoted in Eusebius H.E. VI, 43, 11: © ёкёктүтїїс, оўу tod 
EVAYYEALOD | оок Trio toto EVO. EMLOKOTOV бету eivat Ev кабомкў &xxAnoíq, € EV 1 оок 
Nyvoel, лӧс yap; npeofvotépoug civar тєссор@коута ££, Siakdvovc enta, 
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were many presbyters martyred in the persecution of Maximus, the question 
remains why only is the one presbyter, Hippolytus honoured along with 
bishop Pontianus. On the other hand if he were the only one, it would be in- 
dicative that he as well as Pontianus was regarded by the imperial govern- 
ment as a leader of the Church, and was singled out as a particular leader. 
Eusebius makes it clear that Maximus’ persecution was not general, but fo- 
cused on leaders of the Church.?!? 

In either case, whether the persecution were general or only of Church 
leaders, the note of their martyrdom in the Catalogus makes it clear that 
Hippolytus is regarded as an unusual and prominent presbyter.22 Such a 
prominence would be fully consistent with his conciliatory leadership of a 
group that had engaged in rapprochement with a larger Roman community 
from which it had become estranged. The date of the commemoration for 
both Hippolytus and Pontianus on the 13th August was also the festival of 
Diana commemorating the incorporation of the Italian allied cities into the 
Roman Federation. Thus the date itself was evocative of the theme and emo- 
tions associated with unification after bitter strife. 

The record of the martyrdom of Pontianus and Hippolytus together had 
clearly more than ordinary martyrological implications since theirs are the 
only martyrdoms given special mention in the Liberian Catalogus. The con- 
tinuator of the Catalogus after Urban not only very crudely added, as we 
have noted, the dates from the consular lists to the дуброто list of both the 
author of El. and its post-Zephyrinan completion by Hippolytus. He also 
added some brief, seemingly biographical, notes against two other entries, 
indicative of a similar eirenic purpose, which we shall now consider. 


4B 2.2.3.3.1. The biographical note on Hermas and Pius 

The first is against the name of Pius, indicating the writing of Hermas by his 
brother.2?! Clearly the group centred around the writing of El. had been a 
rigorist group, as the charges against Callistus of moral laxity testify. The 
writer had implied that for carnal sins (npóg тйс ўӧоудс) absolution was 


brodiaKdvovg ёлта, @коАо%Өоос боо xoi тессорбкоуто, EEopKıotüg бё Kal 
&vaoyvootac бро тоАороїс So Koi nevtýkovta, xńpaç oov OXiBopévoto nep THC 
xac TEVTAKOOLAG, OUG NAVTAG Тү TOD деслотох хбріс кол фіЛлоаудрото Sratpeder. 

219 Eusebius H.E. VI, 28: ... Ma&ınivog Койсар Кошо: бс Sp кот@ Kótov TÒV 
прӧс Tov ' AAe&ávópov OLKOV, EK TAELOVOV MOTHV OVVEOTÕTA, emt ёуеїрос, то®с 
t&v EKKANOLOV бруоутос рбуоос dc ойтіоос тўс ката TO edayyelıov ðtdackahias 
CVOLPELO GON TPOOTQTTEL. 

220 р. Testini, Di alcune testimonianze relative a Ippolito, in StEphAug 13 (1977), p. 51-52: 
“E’ da notare ad ogni modo che nel Catalogo non é questo il primo caso in cui un presbitero 
viene ricordato insieme al papa; e tuttavia una condanna all'esilio resta sicuramente un fatto 
eccezionale, talché al solo Ippolito di essere esiliato con il capo della comunità romana." See 
also V. Saxer, La questione di Ippolito Romano: a proposito di un libro recente, in StEphAug 30 
(1989), p. 58-59. 

221 Lightfoot (1890) 1, I, p. 254: “Pius, ann. xx, m. iiii, d. xxi. Fuit temporibus Antonini Pii, 
a cons. Clari et Severi [A.D. 146] usque duobus Augustis [A.D. 161]. Sub huius episcopatu 
frater eius Ermes librum scripsit, in quo mandatum continetur, quod ei praecipit angelus, cum 
venit ad illum in habitu pastoris." 
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granted by Callistus (ot abt ddblecOon tac брортос) (IX, 12,20). One such 
carnal sin (npög Өбуотоу), adultery, was a mortal sin. He implies that the 
clergy have committed this mortal sin in being twice or thrice married 
(ötyayıor кой tplyanoı) and that they were ordained (коӨстосӨол eis KANp- 
оос) by Callistus as such.222 In blessing the unions of patrician ladies with 
slaves and freedmen with the result that they were using abortion-inducing 
drugs to escape capital punishment under the civil law Callistus had also 
been responsible for encouraging murder. Murder and adultery were 
therefore the two mortal sins for which he was granting absolution.?? Now 
in making these charges he shows similar rigorist concerns to those of 
Tertullian after his adoption of Montanism (Chapter 7C). 

The accusations of El. against Callistus may indeed be contrived. Rather 
than general laxity, Callistus may have been allowing widowed clergy to re- 
marry once or even twice and so, contrary to tà ё0т кой tv napadocıv (El. 
IX, 12,26) found presumably in 1 Tim. 3,2; 12; Tit. 1,5, rather than allowing 
adultery in general. Nevertheless, El. clearly focuses upon the principle of 
absolution for the mortal sin of adultery and murder, however distorted may 
be the examples of how £09 and napaöocıc have been violated, and denies 
the correctness of such absolution. Though we shall discuss the relationship 
between Hippolytus and Tertullian in greater detail later, suffice it to be said 
here that Tertullian too is concerned about clerical absolution for mortal sin, 
and focuses too on carnal sin. 

Tertullian singled out specifically Hermas in this context, as the work of 
"the adulterous shepherd," which he did not shrink from equating with idola- 
trous images on breakable glass cups (cui ille si forte patrocinabitur pastor, 
quem in calce depingis). Tertullian preferred to drink from the unbreakable 
words of the Shepherd of Scripture (At ego eius pastoris scripturam haurio 
qui non potest frangi).?^ Hermas had granted the possibility of a second re- 
pentance for mortal sin, and Tertullian accordingly attacks the ovem 
secundae poenitentiae under the symbol of the inebriated adulterer's chalice 
(prostitutorem et ipsum Christiani sacramenti, merito et ebrietatis idolum, et 
moechiae asylum post calicem subsecuturae). Thus the claim to second re- 
pentance identified Hermas with laxity in ecclesiastical discipline in the eyes 


222 EI. IX, 12, 22: obtog ёбоүџбтоєғу One, EL ёлісколос брбртої т, et кой npóc 
Ө@&уотоу, рӯ SEN котот1ӨєсӨод. em то%тоо о?у Np&avro ENLOKONOL кой npeoßütepot 
кої йд@коуо1 Styapor кой Tplyanoı KadLoTacda Etc кАлйроъс. et SE Kal тїс EV ioe 
Qv yapotn, uévetv беїу Ёфт тоу TOLOTOV Ev TH KANPO Oe Ц ћиортпкото... | 

23 EI. IX, 12,25: öpäte eig Sonv coéPerav ExdpNnoev о &vopoc, poryetav кой фбуоу 
EV TO AVTH б1баокоу. 

224 Tertullian De Pudic. 10,12-13: “Sed cederem tibi, si scriptura “Pastoris,” quae sola 
moechos amat, divino instrumento meruisset incidi, si non ab omni concilio ecclesiarum etiam 
vestrarum inter apocrypha et falsa judicaretur, adultera et ipsa, et inde patrona sociorum; a qua 
et alias initiaris, cui ille si forte patrocinabitur pastor, quem in calce depingis, prostitutorem et 
ipsum Christiani sacramenti, merito et ebrietatis idolum, et moechiae asylum post calicem 
subsecuturae, de quo nihil libentius bibas, quam ovem paenitentiae secundae. At ego eius 
pastoris scripturam haurio qui non potest frangi..." 
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of the rigorists.22 It is impossible to doubt in consequence that Hermas, а 
document, after all, of the Church of Rome, would also have been regarded 
with disdain by the community of El. whilst used as a justification for a more 
compassionate discipline by the community of Callistus. 

It is furthermore important to observe that Tertullian finds it necessary to 
assail the scriptural status that Hermas had for such more liberal groups. He 
expressly questions with the protasis of his conditionals its scriptural status 
(si scriptura “Pastoris,” quae sola moechos amat, divino instrumento 
meruisset incidi), but makes the extraordinary claim that its was “rejected 
amongst the apocryphal and false (inter apocrypha et falsa judicaretur),” 
“by every council of the Churches,” (si non ab omni concilio Ecclesiarum) 
even the non-Montanist, catholic ones (etiam vestrarum). 

We shall argue in Chapter 7 Part C) that Tertullian cannot here be refer- 
ring, in the opening years of the third century, to Councils of bishops meet- 
ing in various places to determine issues as we shall see that there is proper 
documentary evidence that they did only from the time of Cyprian. It is sig- 
nificant that he use the plural ecclesiarum here and not the single ecclesiae. 
Concilium can of course have a sense other than of a formal Council, in the 
English sense. It can mean an informal assembly, or a collection of individu- 
als meeting in local churches and making ad hoc decisions. 

But Tertullian thus goes too far in the impression that he seeks to give. 
Eusebius makes it clear that it was generally received, and with justice he 
seems to think because Hermas ( Еритїс) is greeted among others in Rom. 16, 
13. However, since it is “spoken against by some” (npöc...tiv@v 
avrıAeieKtan), for this reason alone it “cannot be placed among accepted 
books" (8t og оок бу Ev ópoAoyovpévotg tedein), but it is used “for el- 
ementary instruction (oig udAiota $1 oto1yerdoews ciooyoryuki[c). 226 
Eusebius does not however rank it amongst the heretical, even though he re- 
gards it, in a second passage, as èv vo@otc, but in this category was also 
placed Barnabas, the Didache, and the Johannine Аросаіурѕе.22' Irenaeus 
had accepted the work.?28 To be judged inter apocrypha was not necessarily, 
as it suited Tertullian pretend, to be judged also as inter falsa. 

We should however note here a parallel with the accusations of laxity re- 
garding mortal sin in EI In IX 11,1 Zephyrinus is described as 


225 Hermas, Mand. 3, 5-6: 6 Kópiog... ÉOrxev tiv nerdvorav tavtnv, xol ёрої, N 
EEOVOIA tg neTavolag тооттс ё6001.... ёбу тс ёклеросӨєіс оло тоб OtapóAov 
драртћот, ШОУ HETOVOLOV EXEL. 

226 Eusebius H.E. Ш, 3,6: .. Enei 5 6 abt блӧстоћос̧ Èv тойс Em TEAEL лросртђсєсту 
тўс хрос Popatov prium NENOINTOL ретй TOV GAAWV кол `Ери@, od dacıv VTAPXELV 
tÒ TOD Поиёуос B iov, totéov Oe кой тобто трос HEV туу GVvTLAEAEKTOL Öl otc оюк 
бу £v OópoAoyoupgévotg TEBEIN, Oé ётёроу SE àvaykarótatov oig páňiota Get 
Gro Eege ELOaYWYLKTG, кёкрітол. | a 

221 Ibid. 25, 4: èv о vóOotc катотетаҳӨо кол THV ITaA0v Пра&еоу ў үрофӯ 0 тє 


AeyOuevoc Поцҳу...к.т. 
228 Ibid. У, 8, 7 and Irenaeus Аду. Haer. 4,38, 3 quoting Hermas Mand. 1. 
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“inexperienced in the principles or canons of the Church (&neipov тфу 
EKKATOLAOTLKGV Opwv),” in a context that clearly refers to his Sabellianism. 
But брос is further used in connection with the penitential discipline. The 
principle that anyone excommunicated by the author from his community 
can be absolved by Callistus is described as “Ше principle that gave pleasure 
to many whose conscience was frozen (0% т@ оро &pgokópnevot noot THY 
соусту nennyötec) (ІХ, 12,20).” Finally, in El. X, 5,1, it is used in the 
form ó тўс àÀnOeta Орос in the sense of regula fidei. 

It is clear therefore that the author of El. would have shared with 
Tertullian the view that the penitential discipline and its non-applicability to 
mortal sin after baptism was an articulus stantis vel cadentis Ecclesiae. It is 
equally clear therefore that the author of El. would have shared Tertullian's 
opinion both of the “adulterous shepherd” and of its exclusion from the 
canon of Scripture as part of the rule or Орос of faith and morals. That the 
successor of Hippolytus who continues the Liberian List should therefore 
have written an addition that associates eirenically, but non-committedly, 
Hermas with the apostolic succession by making him the brother of Pius is 
not surprising. We shall return to the question of the relationship between the 
community of Tertullian and that of the author of El. and his conciliatory 
successor in 7C 1-7 C 2. 

Though Hippolytus was one successor to the author of El., he was a suc- 
cessor seeking reconciliation for himself and his community with that of 
Callistus. The continuator of the Liberian List at this point had already cryp- 
tically acknowledged that reconciliation in his note on the 
Pontian/Hippolytus martyrdom. Now in the note on Pius the continuator ac- 
knowledges the possibility of the absolution of mortal sin after baptism and 
thus departs from the extreme rigorism of El. The insertion of the comment 
on the authorship of Hermas is therefore part of the conciliatory pattern of 
the work of the continuator, and expresses here critically a theological rap- 
prochement between the two formerly separated communities. We shall now 
observe in his third addition, on the Novatian martyrs, a similar conciliatory 
concern on the part of the continuator. 


4B 2.2.3.3.2. The biographical note on the Novatian martyrs 

We find our third and final additions by the continuator, which he has in- 
cluded in his entry for Fabius, Cornelius, and Lucius. We have pointed to the 
unusual character of these biographical additions to a lists of names, to 
which we have also argued that the continuator added the dates, after his 
recording of Hippolytus' death. We have detected the continuator's hand as 
beginning in 236 with Antheros when he made these unusual biographical 
additions as well as the haphazardly applied dates to the list of names of his 
predecessor, and the accurate dates for his successors. We may now locate 
the end of this particular continuator's work with Lucius (252-255), where 
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biographical additions that have the common theme of reconciliation cease. 
Indeed any biographical additions to the names and dates ceases until the 
celebration of the building activity of Julius (337-352).229 

We see finally in the Novatian martyrs the theme and purpose of the con- 
tinuator, to reinforce the rapprochement of the community of Callistus and 
that of Hippolytus and his predecessors, the author of El. The first addition is 
to the entry for Fabius (236-250). Indeed, this entry records also the final 
completion of the development of the monarchical episcopate at Rome, 
which began in Victor's time, but was only ended, as we shall argue further 
in Chapter 6, with the building of special places of worship, owned by the 
community, and separate from the house-Churches, which could now be 
firmly under the control of a central bishop. The continuator marks the ideo- 
logical development in support of this process as he emphasizes and seals the 
reconciliation in both theology and discipline between two opposing groups. 

The continuator of 235, as we can now call him, now records the division 
of the Roman Church into regions under the (seven) deacons, and building 
works for the cemeteries as ordered (fieri iussit) by Fabius.??? We see in this 
note a monarchical bishop controlling and organising church property which 
is now securely under community ownership. We shall follow Lampe who in 
the light of the archaeological evidence regards Callistus' earlier diaconal 
administration of Zephyrinus' cemetry as an inner-community arrangement 
which in the eyes of the external world was simply a case of a servant 
administering property that legally was owned privately by his master.??! 
Here we have the final phase, as we have said, of the monarchical 
development. 

But not all sections of the Roman community were, without protest, to 
follow this development of the continuator and his predecessor, Hippolytus’ 
mediating theology. On Fabius' death, Novatus came from Africa and sepa- 
rated Novatian, secretary of the Roman presbyterate, from the Church. The 
confessors, presbyter Maximus, and deacon Nicostratus in prison supported 
this action against, as we are arguing, the final twist of events to an episcopal 
monarchy founded on a comprehensivism that rigorism found intolerable. 
They were the "certain confessors (quosdam confessores)" whom Novatus 
separated from the Church (separavit de ecclesia) along with Novatian after 


229 Lightfoot (1890) 1, I, p. 256: "LUCIUS... Hic exul fuit, et postea nutu Dei incolumis ad 
ecclesiam reversus est." Thus Lucius as exul is united in a common theme with Pontianus 
episcopus and Yppolitus presbyter exoles as part of the cryptographic message of reconciliation. 
This observation incidentally also counts against the view that the note on Hippolytus might 
imply his survival of the Sardinian exile as Cecchelli and others argued (1 B 1.3.1.4). Were this 
the case we should have expected for Hippolytus the record incolumis ad ecclesiam reversus. 

230 Ibid. p. 255: “FABIUS... Hic regiones divisit diaconibus et multas fabricas per cimiteria 
fieri iussit." 

231 Lampe (1989) p. 15-22 and Chapter 6. 
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the death of one of their number, the presbyter Moyses (postquam Moyses in 
carcere defunctus est).?? 

But indeed there is here an ambiguity still precisely in what Novatus' 
original act of "separation" in 250 consisted. In the course of the short epis- 
copate of Cornelius, that lasted from 251 to 252, Novatus ordained Novatian 
for Rome and Nicostratus for Africa extra ecclesiam.??? That phrase itself 
was resonant with the new and original conceptualization of a theology of 
Church Order articulated by Cyprian bishop of Carthage. In the light of that 
theology, Cyprian, by means of his extant correspondence, ruthlessly inter- 
vened in the Roman situation, declaring eventually in favour of Cornelius, 
and claiming the consent by letter of the majority of bishops throughout the 
world to that decision. 

Cyprian did so in the light of a theology that asserted that there was one 
episcopal monarch per given territory. Furthermore, not simply the unity, but 
the sacramental unity, of the Church was guaranteed by such a mutual 
recognition and acceptance of the bishops into each others’ communion, and 
hence the mutual communion with each other through them of the people 
joined to each bishop. Outside the Church (extra ecclesiam) thus constituted 
sacramentally and mysteriously there was no salvation. As a good patrician 
from Romanized Carthage in North Africa, in order to license change he 
needed a collection of mores maiorum, the appeal to those time hallowed- 
traditions of ancestors that Cicero once claimed could be devised only 
yesterday. In purporting to describe the reality of the Church as it is and has 
always been, Cyprian was indeed creating a new conceptualization of 
Church Order that set the seal on the monarchical episcopate. 

When Novatus in North Africa and Novatian in Rome created rival 
groups, it may not have been in order, as is generally supposed, to create an 
alternative rival Church in Cyprian's sense, each with its own true bishops in 
each place uniting the faithful in communion with them to the communion of 
each other. Novatian, secretary of the Roman presbyterate, came from a 
community that had a long memory of independent npeoftepot-éniokonot 
presiding over the house-Churches of a fractionalized community, as we 
shall see in greater detail later (7A and B). Likewise Novatus' community in 
North Africa had memories of Tertullian as a Montanist whose group 
nevertheless arguably still met with their feilow Catholics for the Eucharist, 
and only discussed their more pneumatic experiences after the service. The 
“schism” of Tertullian, like that of the author of El., was between groups 


232 Lightfoot (1890) 1, I p. 255: “Post passionem eius [Fabii] Moyses et Maximus presbyteri 
et Nicostratus diaconus comprehensi sunt et in carcerem sunt missi. Eo tempore supervenit 
Novatus éx Africa et separavit de ecclesia Novatianum et quosdam confessores, postquam 
Moyses in carcere defunctus est, qui fuit ibi m. xi, d. xi.” 

33 [bid.: “CORNELIUS... Sub episcopatu eius Novatus extra ecclesiam ordinavit 
Novatianum in urbe Roma et Nicostratum in Africa." 
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who could separate and break communion with each other on theological 
grounds, but not on grounds of the validity of each other’s Orders (7C). 

Cornelius in his letter (Eusebius H.E. VI, 43, 11) never spoke therefore a 
truer word when he said of Novatian od« ўлістото éva ёлісколоу бу sivo 
£v Kadodıkfj ExKAnoig. Novatian would not have accepted the Cyprianic 
conceptualization of Order as Cornelius eagerly did as the beneficiary of its 
justification of his monarchical power. The Novatian martyrs however were 
also persuaded in the hour of the Church's trial in the fires of the Decian 
persecution of that theory of unity's validity. It was in consequence, not of 
"separation" itself, which they clearly did not understand in Cyprian's sense, 
but in terms of an act of ordination itself that they clearly did (Novatus extra 
ecclesiam ordinavit Novatianum), that they were reconciled with the 
community of Cornelius.?34 

The continuator clearly sympathized with this acceptance of the finally 
developed concept of monarchical episcopacy by the Novatian martyrs, and 
its triumph with Cornelius over a less monolithic view of the Church better 
able to tolerate some degree of fractionalism in which rigorism need not nec- 
essarily lead to any final and irreversible breach. It was the martyr 
Hippolytus that with Pontianus had exemplified the acceptance of such a 
view of Order in process of development, even at the cost of a 
rapprochement with Monarchianism and the acceptance of the lax Hermas in 
repudiation thereby both of the theology and the rigorism of the author of El. 
The Novatian martyrs had shown themselves to be of the same conciliating 
spirit as that of the community of Hippolytus, subsequent to the demise of 
the author of El., whose works they nevertheless, in a spirit of true concil- 
iation, honoured with reservation and appropriate emendment. 

Let us summarize where our discussion of the Zvvayoayri-Xpovık@v and 
its relationship with El. and the Liberian Catalogus has now taken us. 


4B 2.2.4. Conclusion: Hippolytus in the corpus of El. 

We have thus traced the links in terms of authorship between El. and the 
Xvvayoyü-XpovikGv, and between the latter and the Liberian Catalogus. 
But in each case we needed a second hand in order to explain problems with 
the literary data. We needed a hand that would bring the Xvovayoyr down to 
235 when the date of El. in which it was cited as already written was around 
218. We saw too that the original version of this work, in Liber Generationis 
I, had contained a succession list that, in the form purely of an ӧуброта list, 
without dates, had corresponded to the first part of the Liberian Catalogus. 
Thus the author of El. and the Zuvvaryayr) must also be the author of the 
original list from which the Catalogus was later elaborated. 


234 Ibid. p. 255-256: “Hoc facto confessores, qui se separaverunt a Cornelio, cum Maximo 
presbytero, qui cum Moyse fuit, ad ecclesiam sunt reversi." 
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But this being the case, we needed a further hand to correct that list and to 
bring it down also to 235 where the corresponding regnal list had also ended, 
granted that the author of El. fades from the scene around the death of 
Callistus in 225. The hand of the corrector on this occasion moreover could 
certainly not have been that of the author of El., since the list acknowledges 
Callistus as the successor of Zephyrinus and the predecessor of Urban and 
Pontian. Since the presbyter Hippolytus mentioned alongside bishop 
Pontianus was clearly an icon of reconciliation, it was reasonable to 
conclude that the hand of the corrector and up-dater of both these works was 
this Hippolytus. Such a conclusion was rendered cogent and taken beyond 
the realm of pure hypothesis by two further conclusions that we established, 
namely, that: 


(i) the author of C.N. who was also that of Dan. reconciled the theology of 
El. with that of the semi-monarchianism represented by Callistus, and, 

(ii) the anödeıdıg inscribed on the Statue had been corrected by the 
Hippolytan chronology of Dan. 


In the light of the identifiable hand of Hippolytus correcting and amending 
the work of the author of El. in these two contexts it was reasonable to con- 
clude that his was the hand that updated and amended both the Zvvayayr) 
and the Catalogus. 

The further hand that substituted Callistus and perhaps Urban for the au- 
thor of El. and his successor in the latter also, as we have argued, added 
dates to the list which were accurately recorded from Pontianus onwards, but 
merely approximated for the previous names. The continuator of the first 
section of the Catalogus down to 255 thus both acknowledges the 
development after 235 of the concept of the bishop's office as similar to the 
reign of a monarch with its fixed dates, and also approves of the 
rapprochement of the community of Hippolytus, author of C.N., with 
Pontianus, successor of the semi-Monarchians previously attacked by the 
work of the author of El. which Hippolytus accordingly emends. 

We have further indicated that in our view there is no need to locate the 
writing of Dan. in the persecution of Decius if it cannot be located in that of 
Septimius Severus (4B 2). We believe in other words that Dan. was written 
by the martyr of 235 commemorated on the via Tiburtina, contrary to 
Cecchelli, whose views on this matter we criticized earlier (1B 1.3.1.4, 1B 
1.3.3.3 and 1B 2.1-2.6). The author of the group of works, the chronology of 
two of which, the Lovaywyn and a&ndderE1c, by this time would have died, as 
had Callistus his rival, perhaps in the same local riot as each other in an 
intervention by the civil power prompted by the very rivalry attested by El. 
IX etc. That the deaths of either are not commemorated and a low profile 
maintained is not remarkable in view of the process of reconciliation focused 
on Pontianus episcopus et Yppolytus presbyter. 
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But at this point we find that the presence of the hand of Hippolytus is al- 
ready to be witnessed in the works listed on the Statue, whether in the 
Уоуоүоү in the continuation of the óvópaa list, or in the anodeıdız with 
the emendations kat& AavinA. There is in the light of that presence no rea- 
son to rule out a priori that some of the works listed on the plinth of the 
Statue were written by Hippolytus however much others, clearly associated 
with E/. as we have seen, were by a different author. The grounds upon 
which such an a priori claim was made was on the assumption that I have 
argued to be false, that the Statue was a personal monument and not a cultic 
and community object enabling a given community to calculate the date of 
Easter given their particular assumptions about the nature of that celebration, 
etc. Thus our literary analysis of the inscribed works corroborates 
independently our interpretation of the Statue as a community artefact. 


We may therefore now examine on their merits the claim of the further 
works listed to be by Hippolytus or by the author of El., without reference to 
a false unity imposed upon the list of works by a false interpretation of the 
nature of the Statue itself. We must keep before us the fact of pseudo-nymity 
as the common literary device by which the teaching of an individual 
became the teaching of a school. Successors to the founding teacher 
considered themselves, not so much as individuals making their own 
personal contribution, but rather expressing and continuing the corporate 
spirit of the school, whose collective personality took on the individual 
colouring of their founder. Pseudo Justin Martyr, Pseudo Clement, Pseudo 
Tertullian, and Pseudo Cyprian bear eloquent testimony to such a literary 
device. In this context, our ‘school’ interpretation of the Hippolytan corpus 
becomes but an unusual expression of a quite general rule. 

We have in this chapter limited ourselves to those works that can be 
securely differentiated from Hippolytus, the author of C.N., Dan. and 
associated works, and allocated clearly to the author of El. But though EI. 
may be uncontaminated along with лері tod navtdc (4B 2.1-6), we have seen 
with the other works that we examined, namely the anöödeıdıc xpóvov and the 
Liberian Catalogus (4B 2.2.3.2) that there was another hand at work which 
we identified with the author of C.N. and corrector in that work of the 
theology of El. (4А 3.2.3) and the same hand that completed the Zuvaryoyr) 
(4B 2.2.3.2). We must now examine the remaining titles inscribed on the 
Statue's plinth in order to ask whether indeed those titles may not indeed be 
the work of Hippolytus as author, whose hand appeared on those already 
examined as editor. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


THE STATUE AND THE TWO AUTHORS THEORY (П) 


The Statue and works related to the Contra Noetum 


We now come to those works listed on the plinth of the Statue which proved 
such an embarrassment to proponents of the two-authors thesis. The reason 
for this embarrassment was that although El., лері tod mavtdc, and the 
Lovaywy7 were either anonymous or given names of other authors (Gaius, 
Josephus) by Photius, John Philoponus, or Pseudo-Damascene, the works 
GANOOTOALKT] TapaAddoic, ANÖdELEIG xpóvov, лері tOya000 кої nóðev TO 
KQKOV, тєрї Өєоб кой CAPKÒG GVACTADEWG, NPOTPENTLKOG трос LeBnpEivay, 
EIG EYYAOTPILVOOV, and tà олёр TOD KATH’ Iwavvnv KTA. seemed so very like 
titles attributed to Hippolytus in the Church Order literature, in the 
Eusebius/Jerome Catalogues, by Theodoret, and by Barsalibi. 

We may dismiss the latter as an individual exception, for reasons that I 
have already advanced (3C). But the list as a whole comes from different 
sources, citing names of numerous works that seem generally to be too simi- 
lar for their association to be based on mere coincidence of name. Nautin, as 
we shall see, explained the similarities as coincidental titles on which vari- 
ous Christian writers composed works. Simonetti and Loi, alternatively, ad- 
vanced the thesis that there were two Hippolyti with the same name. What 
our conclusion regarding the corporate and community character of the 
Statue and its list of works has now enabled us to do is to separate the two- 
authors thesis from any dependence on the Statue itself. We must frankly 
admit that the works inscribed are by two authors at least.! 

In consequence we do not need to "save the appearances" of the two au- 
thors thesis by postulating either two authors with the same name, or differ- 
ent works by differently named authors with the same titles. We can con- 
sider seriously such theses quite independently of the Statue itself, rejecting 


1 A. Amore, La personalità di Ippolito, Antonianum 36 (1961), p. 3-28. M. Simonetti, 
Aggiornamento su Ippolito, in in StEphAug 30 (1989) still argues for two distinct authors to the 
corpus. However he notes the importance of the Statue for arguing a single author 
(“nell’elaborata costruzione che ha portato all’affermazione dell’unico Ippolito... la statua 
riveste funzione essenziale," (p. 117)), but then admits that if the figure depicted is not that of 
Hippolytus, then all the works listed do not have to be by a single author (“vanificata l'effigie 
di Ippolito... niente autorizza a supporre che i titoli incisi pertengano tutti a un sole autore .” (p. 
121) He nevertheless does not go on to claim that the works thus listed can be assigned 
amongst two. But if the Statue is the symbol of a community rather than an individual, we need 
not limit necessarily the number of authors to only two but consider each case on its merits. 
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them if our analysis requires because we are thereby left free to claim some 
of the works listed are by the author of Dan. on the basis of their citation as 
such by Eusebius, Jerome, and Theodoret. 


PART A. THE STATUE AND THE C.N. BLOCK 


The delimitation of the C.N. block of works by means of the definition 
"those works none of which are listed on the Statue" we concluded to have 
failed (4B 1). It does not follow, as we saw that Nautin and others originally 
claimed, that because some of the works are clearly not by Hippolytus, in 
the light of the identification afforded by the nexus between those works and 
El. in comparison with C.N. and Dan., then none of the works can be.? Our 
conclusion will, nevertheless, in a new form, be a vindication of the two-au- 
thors thesis. Indeed it will be seen to remove the need of the support of a pe- 
titio principii in arguments that whenever a name of a work appears on the 
list on the Statue, it must be an alternative work by a different author of the 
same name as that attributed to Hippolytus in the Eusebius/ Jerome cata- 
logues. 
Let us begin with the &nootoALKT ra poóóotc. 


5A 1. блостомкў Tapaddorc and the Hippolytan tradition 


In 3D 1.1 we examined Botte's attempt ito identify, on external evidence, 
the блостоћкт mapaddoic апа лєрї yapiopatov (considered as a single 
work), with the Egyptian Church Order, and found severe problems for 
reasons that Richard had pointed out. The combination of two separate titles 
on the Statue as if they were one work could only be justified by reference 
to a chain of ms. evidence that was at certain critical points highly tenuous. 
The evidence of Ochrid ms. 86 had suggested that the original title of the 
Egyptian Church Order had been &@т@&1с stá "InnoAdtov. But the inclus- 
ion of лєрї Yapropatov in that title was nor original but arose in Ap. Con. 
VIII from a heading inserted in one section alone of the Epitome (3D 1.2). 

It would be possible, therefore, on one interpretation of the evidence, to 
dissociate the Egyptian Church Order from the &nootoAikh napaddotc of 
the Statue and be left with a mere title the contents of which we have no 
knowledge, and that interpretation may well be the correct one, in view of 
the argument that I presented. But let us assume for the sake of argument 
that nevertheless the two works were identical and that the лері xapıonatwv 
ANOGTOALKT| тораббс1с‚ without any intervening ў was in fact one and the 


2 See e.g. P. Nautin, Hippolyte et Josipe: Contribution à l'histoire de la littérature chréti- 
enne du troisième siècle, in Etudes et Textes pour l'histoire du dogme de la Trinité, 2, (Paris: 
Les Editions du Cerf 1947), p. 79-85; ——, Hippolyte, Contra les hérésies, fragment. Etude et 
édition critique, (Paris: Les Editions du Cerf 1949), p. 228-230. 
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same work and identical with the Egyptian Church Order. The conse- 
quences of such an assumption would nevertheless be illuminating now to 
trace in the light of our particular contribution to the argument about the ti- 
tle. 

We pointed to the use of бій ‘ Іллоћотот as a pseudonymous device 
which in some manuscripts of the Ap. Cons. appeared as the pseudonymous 
counterpart of So КАреутос (3D 2). We concluded that we had no need 
therefore, in the world of the literary genre that attributed the Clementines to 
Clement, to claim a particular author but rather an ecclesiastical tradition 
(3D 4). Thus àt& ‘InxoAvtov gave us no indication of a title of a work that 
was real evidence for the name of its actual author. 

Richard's original argument was therefore in one way of great service to 
Nautin's case. If the two titles on the Statue could be kept separate as two 
different works, and if they were not associated with Hippolytus' name, then 
another fact could be established in the thesis that all works on the Statue 
were by the author of El. and not by Hippolytus. Furthermore, in the light of 
my further argument that &@ "InnoAötov stood for a pseudonymous genre 
and not an individual, it can be seen that Hippolytus was not necessarily the 
personal author of that work. 

That his name is associated with the tradition of Ap. Trad. should, in the 
light of my preceding account, cause no surprise. The original conciliator of 
the theology of El. and the emender of the chronology of the Statue would 
be the personality that adhered to the school of the author of El., cemented 
as that adherence was by the more than martyrological note of his reconcil- 
iatory significance by the (after himself) second continuator of the Liberian 
Catalogus. But that would make Ap. Trad. very much the document of a 
school rather than of an individual. 

Whether or not therefore the Egyptian Church Order was precisely the 
Ox 0010A1KT| Tapaddotc of the Statue, that work must nevertheless Бе a doc- 
ument of the school of Hippolytus and the at least two figures within it that 
have begun to emerge. We can establish this by two quite separate observa- 
tions. First its connection with the author of El. and second the composite 
nature of the work which contains two quite separate images of the relation 
between the presbyterate and the episcopate. 


5A 1.1. El. and the alleged work &nootoAwr| napaddorc 

In Ap. Trad. З we find the use of ópyiepaoteoew and its derivatives to de- 
scribe the bishop's office. This represents the earliest usage of such sacral 
and hierarchical terminology in Christian literature and is absolutely unique 
both to El. and Ap. Trad. We shall consider the implications of this in 
greater detail later, when we consider the character of Hippolytus' commu- 
nity, in view of the importance of the uniqueness of usage in challenging 
Ehrhardt’s thesis that such sacral imagery came from the Jacobean succes- 
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sion and generally conditioned episcopacy wherever it emerged.? But for the 
moment we note in Ap. Trad. 3 the expressions йруоутас TE кой iepeig 
котастсос, APXLEPATEDELV oot биёрттос, and TH TVEDVLATL TH APXTEPATIKG 

In El. proem. 6 we have the idea of apostolic succession described in 
characteristically Irenaean terms, but with a significant addition to the 
Irenaean tradition.* As in Irenaeus before him it is the tò ѓу éxxAnoia 
TOPXSOHEV бүоу TVEÜLO OD тоубутєс TPÖTEPOL ої &NdOTOAOL ретёбосоу тоїс 
ӧрӨбс nemiotevKdotv. It is of this charism of teaching that the ministerial 
successors of the apostles receive. But to this charism is now added also the 
a&pyiepateia which is also handed on and received (v Tjueic Siddoxor 
тоүҳӧуоутес, тўс TE our XAPITOG ретёуоутес APYXIEPATEIOG TE кой 
ддасколћос). It cannot be accidental that this unique usage unites El. with 
one section of Ap. Trad., namely the prayer of consecration for a bishop in 
chapter 3. 

Furthermore, we find also in Ap. Trad. 3 the use of Орос in the sense of 
“canonical boundary” or “limit,” or perhaps just plainly “canons” or 
“ordinances.” God is addressed as od ó 6006 Орос ékkAnotag ёй Абүох 
xapırog oov. Likewise in El. IX, 11,1 Zephyrinus is described as @лє1роу 
TOV EKKATNOLAOTLKGV ópov. Recipients of Callistus’ absolution of mortal sin 
after baptism are described, in IX, 12,21, as 06 тф ёро @рєскбцєуо1 NOAAOL. 
The same word is used as equivalent to the regula fidei in X, 5,1 in the ex- 
pression © тўс &АтӨғіос ópoc which in the same sense is called tov тўс 
à neta коубуа in 5,2. In view of the uniqueness of this term used in the 
sense of general rule that goes farther than the more specific “canon” of later 
usage, it is clear that there is a link of authorship between El. and Ap. Trad. 
3 at this point. 

But as we shall argue, now briefly, and later in greater detail, Ap. Trad. 
in its present form is clearly a composite document. ópog is not found in this 
sense outside Ap. Trad. 3. It is significant in this connection that Botte had 
to correct Dix's attempt to find such a sense in Ap. Trad. 4 where, in the 
Eucharistic liturgy just before the words of institution, the purpose of the 
Passion is, according to the Verona Latin, ut mortem soluat et vincula dia- 
boli dirumpat, et infernum calcet et iustos inluminet, et terminum figat, et 
resurrectionem manifestet. Here clearly the illumination of the just souls 
that precedes shows that the terminus, ог ópogdoes not mean here 
"ordinance" or “custom” but the “limit” or “boundary” of hell established by 


3 See also A. Brent, Diogenes Laertiou and the Apostolic Succession, in JEH, 44, 3 (1993), 
p. 367-389, cf. Blum G.G., Apostolische Tradition und Sukzession bei Hippolyt, in ZVW 55 
(1964), p. 95-110. See also M. Metzger, Nouvelles perspectives pour la prétendue Tradition 
apostolique, in Ecclesia Orans 5 (1988), p. 241-259. 
I explain in greater detail in 7B 2 why Irenaeus Adv. Haer. IV, 8,3 is not a reference to 
the ministerial priesthood but an expository rebuff to Marcion's use of Mt. 12,3-5. In IV,17,5- 
18,1, the words of consecration refer to the "pure sacrifice" about which Mal. 1,10-11 prophe- 
sied, but is regarded as the offering of the whole Church and not the succession of teachers. 
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Christ's descent there.? Spoc in the sense of “ordinance” or “custom” there- 
fore remains unique to Ap. Trad. 3. 

There are certain similarities between El. and Ap. Trad. outside of chap- 
ter 3, but these do not possess so unique a character, nor are they so unam- 
biguous, particularly if we concede that Hippolytus and his community 
knew the work of El. The reading of E tò корофолдтотоу týs EKKANOL— 
асткўс п отолооеос Of Ap. Con. 3,2 reflects well the original Greek of the 
Verona Latin and the Ethiopian version’s ad verticem traditionis for Ap. 
Trad. 1. In turn this expression is found in El. VI, 21,2 but not precisely in 
the same sense. Here the writer proposes to record in summary (ôr èm- 
totic) the principle points (tà корофолбтато t&v adtoic брескорёуоу) of 
Valentinian opinions in order to reveal their origin in Egyptian and Greek 
philosophy. ¿ù то корофолбтотоу тўс EKKÄNDLIACTIKTG ÖLATUNWOERG 
clearly means “to the summit (or heights) of the ecclesiastical tradition” and 
not to a summary of it. In IX, 31,2 moreover корофт is used once again but 
in the sense of a "summary of the whole" (kopvonv tod navtdc) of books I- 
IX in a single book X (£v шӯ BifA тў бєк@ттү neprypcyar).’ The sense is 
again quite different from ad verticem traditionis and its Greek original. 

Other comparisons with El. specifically, outside Ap. Trad. 3, are neither 
sufficiently direct nor sufficiently idiosyncratic to establish anything more 
than the common usage of what is emerging from our other analysis of the 
literary data as that of a distinct school with more than one writer. The com- 
parison, for example, between the use of ndovn) and npoiotavoa (of presi- 
dency of a school) in Ap. Trad. 43 with El. IX, 12,20 (ovveothoato 
б.босколғїоу... тйс т\боу@с) is securely in this category in view of the 
Irenaean parallels.? The definitely individual links between El. and Ap. 
Trad. are therefore confined to chapter 3 of the latter document. 


5 B. Botte, La Tradition apostolique de saint Hippolyte. Essai de reconstitution, in Liturgie- 
wissenschaftliche Quellen und Forschungen, 39 (1963) (Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung: Munster: 1963), p. 15 note 4: "Dix traduit l'éthiopien par «ordinance». Il n'y pas de 
variante réelle dans E... Le grec avait donc sürement брос... Mais si le texte est certain, le sense 
demeure obscur. On pourrait se demander si, dans le contexte, il ne serait préférable de 
comprendre: fixer la limite (de l'enfer)." 

El. VI, 21,1-2: .. à oke dAiya тўс IIo8oyopetou xoi Mateovics 
отонутүсӨёутос Олобёсєос Ap&acdaı кой тб Ovadrevtivon Aye... ВАЛО ye кой viv 
оок GOÀóyog ФлорутсӨйсоро ôt’ Emtonfis ta корофолбтота TÜV adtoic 
ÜPEGKOHEVOV, прос TO EVENLYVMOTE үєуёсӨол tà OdarAevtiva ðótavta. 

7 Ibid. IX, 31,2: ... Bé r&vtov ОЎУ то%т@у diadpopovtes кой pete moAAOD nóvov £v 
тойс ёууё@ Вос TO návta SOyWata EEELNOVTES... EDAOYOV yov eða болер kopoy 
тоб ravtóc EAEYXOD TOV лєрї AANBELOG Aóyov ёлеуёүкол кой TODTOV Ev pi ВІВАо TH 
SEKATH TEPLYPAYOL... 

Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. 1, 27,2: dvadeEapevoc бё отоу Маркіоу ò Поуткбос aðtnoe 
Tò dr6a0KoAiov; I, 11,1 © pev yàp тр@тос Gnd тўс Aeyon&vng Гуостікўс олрёсеоҳ tàc 
&px&c eic tótov yapaytipa ёбасколіоо пеборрбсас Ovadevtivos odtws dpicato. 
For the concern of heretics with their own Т|\боуой, see V, 8, 2: “Qui ergo pignus Spiritus 
habent et non concupiscentiis carnis serviunt, sed subiiciunt semetipsos Spiritui... Eos autem 
qui abiiciunt quidem Spiritus consilium, carnis autem voluptatibus serviunt...etc.” For these and 
other comparisons between El. and Ap. Trad. see V. Loi, L’identita letteraria di Ippolito di 
Roma, StEphAug, 13 1977, p. 79-82. 
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We shall discuss later and more generally the implications of the com- 
posite character of Ap. Trad. for the Hippolytan community. But let us here 
briefly emphasise what we shall later develop more fully by pointing to the 
two quite separate images of the relation between the presbyterate and the 
episcopate in Ap. Trad. 3 and 7. 


5A 1.2. Ap. Trad. 3 and 7: Separate images of Church Order 

In Ap. Trad. 3 the imagery of the bishop’s office is sacerdotal 
(Apxıepateio). To “serve You as high priest (apyiepatevetv oot брёрлтос)”” 
is “to offer to you the gifts (лросфёргу cor tà SHpa)” and “to have author- 
ity to forgive sins (£xeiv £&5ovotav @фїёуол брортос).” The action of the 
bishop is propitiatory (1ЛаскесӨдол t$ лросфло cov), in a sacred place 
(буіасџо) which God does not wish to be left unattended by an official min- 
istry (GAe.tovpyntov). Abraham rather than Aaron is mentioned because 
presumably Abraham performed bóth sacrificial and leadership functions so 
that he as a model acted both napa cov ёоуошу tod ńyeuovikoð луєъротос 
and also TH TVEDLATL TH бру1єротик@. 

By contrast Ap. Trad. 7 is Mosaic rather than sacerdotal or Aaronic. 
Indeed we may see in the adoption of Abraham rather than Aaron as the 
sacerdotal figure in chapter 3 a self-conscious shift of sacerdotal image from 
a priest who was subject to a non-priest, Moses, to one who was both 
supreme ruler as well as high-priest of his people. In no way can both Ap. 
Trad. 3 and 7 be part of an original single rite of the Roman community. 
The originally extraneous and non-integral character of chapter 7 is revealed 
by the claim that the same prayer is to be used to ordain a presbyter as that 
used to ordain a bishop (Verona Latin: dicat secundum ea quae praedicta 
sunt, sicut praedixmus super episcopum! Sahidic, Aethiopic, Arabic: oret 
super eum secundum modum quem praediximus super episcopum). But the 
text of the prayer that then follows is totally different from that in chapter 3, 
which would have been in chapter 7 ea quae praedicta/ secundum modum 
quem praediximus regarding the bishop. 

The bishop according to chapter 7 is a lay teaching figure comparable to 
Moses and not a sacerdotal figure like Abraham/Aaron. The presbyter is 
united to the bishop like the presbyters of the Old Testament were united to 
Moses in Num. 11, 17-25. They received a portion of Moses' spirit and 
prophesied like him (Verona Latin (Ethiopic) praecepisti Moysi ut eligeret 
praesbyteros quos replevisti de spiritu tuo quod (quem) tu donasti famulo 
tuo (servo tuo Moysi)). In the Greek of Ap. Cons. VIII, 16,4 the expressions 
nveðua YAPLTOG xot ovußovAlac (Verona Latin: spiritum gratiae et consilii 
praesbyteris, Ethiopic: spiritum gratiae et consilium praesbyterii) and 
xußepväv (Verona Latin/ Ethiopic: gubernet plebem tuam) are pastoral and 
teaching terms rather than sacerdotal ones. 
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We shall consider these two ordination prayers in greater detail later, in 
the context of an anatomy of the Hippolytan community and the groups in 
which it originated. But for now we may connect these two prayers, the 
former with El. and the latter with C.N., following the principal argument of 
this chapter. Following the clear connection between chapter 3 and El. I 
proem. 6 (ретёхоутес Apxıeparteiac) that we have established, we can see 
that the rigorist tradition of the author’s community was consistent with a 
sacral view of purity and the ability to absolve. It may be that the commu- 
nity of Callistus retained a view of binding and loosing in terms of determin- 
ing the interpretation of Scripture by teaching authority, as we shall see is 
reflected in the Clementines, so that for them ritual purity was not the point 
at issue. 

Certainly the atmosphere of C.N. 1,4 and 6-7 is highly presbyteral, since, 
quite extraordinarily in view of the emergence of the monepiscopate in 
Smyrna with Polycarp, Noetus is described as condemned twice at a hearing 
before the “blessed presbyters (ol naxapıor лресВотеро).” We may find 
here a reassertion of the presbyteral tradition of Ap. Trad. 7, which recog- 
nised the common Spirit shared by the bishop with the presbyterate with 
which his ministerial acts formed a unity rather than a separation. 
Furthermore the statement that Noetus claimed that he was Moses and his 
brother Aaron perhaps reflected El.’s earlier polemics in the school of 
Hippolytus, in which he denied subservience of the sacral to the governmen- 
tal by making the episcopal model sacral and Aaronic and not Mosaic. Such. 
will constitute some of the broader issues that we will consider in greater 
detail later. 

We see therefore our argument that Hippolytus’ hand may appear here 
on the Statue too, if indeed the composite Egyptian Church Order is the 
ONOGTOALKT) Tapadsdoic of the Statue, and chapter 7, reflected in CN. І, 4, 
has been eirenically included by this time. Yet the problem here is that a 
composite work of this liturgical and communal character is too fluid in its 
development and compilation to be able to fix at any one point of time an 
individual author. Yet one may perhaps well ask, more fluid that the 
Lovaywyn and the Catalogus begun by the author of El. and completed by 
Hippolytus before further addition to the latter by the continuator of 235? 

But let us now pass on to the other titles on the Statue to which we see 
no longer any cause to deny in principle Hippolytan authorship as part au- 
thor of the library of a community. We begin with one that seems to show 
prima facie some correspondence with certain surviving remains of a similar 
work, but under closer analysis fails the test of genuineness. 
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5A 2. The andéderErc xpóvov, лєрї тоб ласуо, and De Pascha 


In connection with our discussion of the Xpovixdv as the work of the author 
of El., we have already made reference to the dndderEtc xpóvov tod Пасха 
as an inscription on the Statue, corrected by Hippolytus, the author himself 
of Dan. in the additions kata& AavujA (4B 2.2.2.2). But the catalogue of 
works on the plinth also appears to mention a written version of this title of 
which the inscribed Paschal Table itself may be the whole or indeed a sum- 
mary, since it adds to this title katà £v tõ vivax. The кото which follows 
this title may therefore mean a written work “according to" or “corres- 
ponding to" or “answering to the description of" what is inscribed “in the 
table (£v тф лускі), on the side of the chair. 

The question that we must now seek to answer is on what grounds can 
this work be claimed to be either identical with or different from the лєрї 
tov Пасҳо/ Ре Pascha of the Eusebius/Jerome catalogues? If it can be then, 
unless we are prepared to accept the Loi-Simonetti thesis of two writers of 
the same name producing a confused series of identically entitled works, 
serious objections to the two-authors hypothesis can be raised in terms of 
such external evidence. A further question will then be whether that work 
can be identified with one or more of six fragments usually found amongst 
the spurious works of St. John Chrysostom. 


5А 2.1. Eusebius Н.Е. VI,22 

In H.E. VI, 22 we seem to have reference to two works which Eusebius 
seems to separate from each other. The list is at all events clearly a selection 
of his known works since Eusebius begins: ‘InndAvtoc ovvtattov pete 
TAELOTOV GAAWV олорутротоу Kat... The first work immediately then men- 
tioned and described more fully than the rest is entitled or described as то 
тєрї TOD пасха ooyypoppo. But amongst the remaining other works, each of 
which is also described as a oúyypaupa (тбу бё Aoindv adtod ovyypay— 
UATWV TH EIG "dg #ЛӨбута où т@бє-...), he mentions again а лері tod 
maoxa. Are these two separate works, ог, if not, has Eusebius simply slipped 
and mentioned the same work twice? 

Eusebius chooses to describe the first тєрї tod naoya oúyypauua in de- 
tails that go beyond a bare reference. He informs us that Hippolytus “sets 
out a register of the times (t&v xpóvov avaypadnv &k0épevocg) of the 
Passover, and adds a table of 16 years (кол туо kavóva ёкколбєкоєттүр1бос) 
regarding the Passover (лєрї тоб nàoxo)." Although Eusebius makes по 
mention of the ovyypapua as inscribed on the Statue, nevertheless at first 
sight this work appears to be a copy on parchment of what we find there in 
stone. The Statue presented on the right hand side of the chair a cycle of 16 
years (222-333) which arguably corresponds to the туа Kavova 
ёкколдекоєтпріёос. Furthermore Eusebius refers to “the first year of the 
emperor Alexander (tò mpd@tov ётос AAe&ávópou adtoKpatopos), " which 
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seems to correspond with Étovc o BaciAsetag ’AAeEcvdpov adtoKpatopos of 
the Paschal Table of the Statue.? 

Since Eusebius would thus be identifying a work on the Statue with 
Hippolytus, this passage was accordingly embarrassing to those who be- 
lieved that the individual monument to the author of El. must at all cost be 
dissociated from the works of Hippolytus. Accordingly, Eusebius' words 
were interpreted as indicating a different &vorypasn (“register”) and коуоу 
(“list”) from that of the Statue. ёлї tò mp@tov ётос «®%токр@торос ' AAeSav- 
брос то®с xpóvouc nepıypadeı was interpreted as indicating that Eusebius’ 
work ended rather than began with Severus Alexander's first year. As the 
example of Julius Africanus shows, such computations were commonplaces 
of the early years of the third century and connected with the eschatological 
frenzy represented by Montanism. 

One attempt to lessen the force of this objection was Cappelle's sugges- 
tion that то®с xpóvoug nepıypadeı means “determines the chronological 
indications," and &m tò mp@tov toç means “at the time" of Alexander, and 
thus was consistent with a table of later dates then being given.!° Marcovich 
rejected this translation of nepıypaseı, on the grounds that in each of the 
references cited by Capelle it meant not "determine" but "finish." However 
he supported the translation of ¿m with the accusative meaning “at” and not 
“up until” and the possibility thus of translating it so in H.E. VI, 22.!!. 

It is however difficult to square this interpretation with Jerome's transla- 
tion in De Vir. Ill. 61 which in fact is ad primum annum Alexandri impera- 
toris. Jerome may have mistranslated Eusebius, which might imply also that 
he had no direct access to these two works. But on the other hand he might 
have had such access. The existence of such a register up until Alexander's 
first year available to a continuator would be quite plausible in view of the 
fact that the calculation of the Jewish Passovers on the Statue obviously in- 
volved events before Alexander's time. But such a register, before the work 
of the author of El. mentioned on the Statue, could not have been written by 
Hippolytus who, as we have argued, was not the predecessor of the author of 
the Zovayoy nor of the Paschal Table of the Statue, but rather his successor 
and corrector of the former's work.!? 


9 Cf. R. Cantalamessa, L' omelia «in S. Pascha» dello Pseudo-Ippolito di Roma, in Scienze 
F ДЕ е Letteratura 16 (1967), р. 31-33. 

10 В. Capelle, A propos d'Hippolyte de Rome, іп RThAM 19 (1952), р. 197-178 where he 
quotes Eusebius H.E. У1,6 (Clement of Alexandria eig тђу Kopóðov teAevtiyv meprypadet); 
II, 22,6; In Ps. XXX, 22 (PG 23, 237 B); Dem. Evang. VIII, 2,88; Diodorus Sicilius IL31, 
Xenephon Мет. I, 4,12 and Hell. VII, 5,13. 

П M. Marcovich, Note on Hippolytus’ Refutatio, in JThS ns 15 (1964), р. 71-72 where 
he adds KE 4,5 (E tiv adpıov) and 3,1 (Em тђу тђу Wpav тўс npocevxfis тўу 
EVVATHV). 

12 M. Da Leonessa, S. Ippolito di via Tiburtina, (Poliglotta Vaticana: Rome 1935) worked 
out in detail this difference, whilst maintaining, fallaciously, as we have argued, “Vi é un cata- 
logo di opere, le quali saranno certamente quelle scritte dal raffigurato." (p. 12) 
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But as Marcovich also points out,!? it is clear from some of the twelve 
marginal inscriptions, which also include the corrections kata Aavina, that 
the Computio (длӧбе161с) was used to determine past Easter dates as well as 
future ones. If Hippolytus was the author of all twelve additions, then he 
will have used the Paschal Table to indicate the (past) date of the Passion by 
placing ПАӨОЎ XY in the margin against viii Kl. Apr, that is to say the 25th 
March, the common day of the crucifixion that he held with the author of the 
Lovaywyn.'4 That purpose is clearly indicated on the Paschal Table where it 
is stated, after giving the Passover date for 13 April (Emb.) on Alexander’s 
first year (222), that: 


The following years shall fall (ёстол бё toig £&ng Eteotv) according to what is 
laid out in the Table (коӨфс brotétaxtar Ev tH ліуакл). And [Passover] took 
place (éyéveto бё Ev toic napwynKdotv) іп the previous years on the dates cited 
(kaðàs сестреіотод). 


Eusebius could therefore have been referring to a parchment account of this 
Table and still described it as one that “determines the times (тос xpóvoug 
лєртүр@&феъ) up until the first year of Alexander (Ent tò npõtov Étog adTo- 
Kpatopoc 'AAeEGvópog)." If Hippolytus was, as we have suggested, the 
author of the corrections кото. Aavın\, and if these appeared in his parch- 
ment version of the Table, then it would not be surprising if Eusebius had 
read on the document Hippolytus' name as the editor and corrector and cited 
this as the author's. This would additionally not be surprising if the history 
of the author of El. and Callistus had been suppressed by their reconciled 
successors, as we have suggested that the Liberian Catalogus and Depositio 
indicated in more than one way. 

Thus we do not require the Loi-Simonetti hypothesis of two authors of 
the same name in order to reconcile our two-authors interpretation of the 
discrepant data of the corpus. Hippolytus corrected the &nöödeıdıg document 
and the inscriptions derived from it with the chronology vom AavujA as 
well as bringing up to his own time the Zuvvayayri-Xpovık@v of the author 
of El. Eusebius thus identifies the editor with the author (4B 2.2.3.2). 
Though this may be unusual in ancient literature where such identifications 
are usually the reverse, in this case it is by no means strange. A calendar, 
like a liturgy, is very much a community production, where the particular 
individual author is unimportant. 

Eusebius remembers the Hippolytus commemorated by the Liberian 
Catalogus for the very reason that we have argued that the latter is com- 
memorated there (4B 2.2.3.3). The martyrdom of Hippolytus is commemo- 
rated with that of Pontianus because he was the force that reconciled the es- 
tranged community of El. with that of Callistus’ successor. The final end of 


13 Ты. p. 72. 
14 See 4B 2.2.2.2 footnote 204. 
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the author of El., along with any specifics about that of Callistus, is deliber- 
ately lacking there because the reconcilers wish only to remember who or 
what has reconciled them. Eusebius thus finds only Hippolytus in his 
sources. 

Eusebius, as we have said, appears to mention two works each of which 
would admit of the title лері tod naoya ovyypapypa. Since there is a dis- 
puted Pascal homily attributed to Hippolytus which we are next to consider, 
we might well ask here whether Eusebius’ second work could not corre- 
spond with the contents of that homily in the way that clearly a text version 
of the inscription of the anödeıdıg Xpovov, with its sixteen-year cycle, clear- 
ly would not? 

A comparison with Jerome, De Vir. Ill. 61 would support the existence 
of two distinct works. 


5А 2.2. Jerome De Vir. Ill. 67 
Jerome's catalogue is clearly dependent on Eusebius who is cited as an au- 
thority for his reference to these works.!? However, his description is far 
more distinctive of two works, and he may have had direct access to both of 
them, as we have indicated, despite his translation, though neither he nor 
Eusebius makes reference to the inscription on the Statue itself beyond an 
account on parchment of what we read there. Jerome's description of the 
first work (oúyypauua) corresponds to a written version of the inscription of 
the anööeıdıg of the Statue (in ratione paschae et temporum canone). But 
the second oöyypauna of Eusebius is described, not as a ratio (a&vaypadn) 
or a canon (kavov ) but as one of a number of Scripture commentaries 
(nonnullos in scripturas commentarios), with the (in Jerome) quite different 
title of De Pascha. Jerome clearly knows titles of Hippolytus’ works other 
than those given by Eusebius, which underlies the strong possibility that he 
had direct access both to the titles that he cites as well as those of 
Eusebius. !6 

I believe therefore that Cantalamessa was quite wrong in arguing that 
there was only one work on the Passover written by Hippolytus, the 
andderErc xpóvov, and that Eusebius had carelessly mentioned the same 
work twice. Although Rufinus, in his translation of Eusebius, omits the sec- 
ond from the summary list, this was more likely to have been the former’s 
own confusion due to a similarity of title which the latter suggests but which 


15 Jerome, De Vir. Ill. 61: Hippolytus, cuiusdam ecclesiae episcopus—nomen quippe urbis 
scire non potui—in ratione paschae et temporum canone scripsit et usque ad primum annum 
Alexandri imperatoris sedecim annorum circulum, quem Graeci £kkatóekaetnpióa. vocant, 
repperit, et Eusebio, qui super eodem pascha decem et novem annorum circulum, id est, £v— 
VEOKALÖEKAETNPLEO, composuit, occasionem dedit. 

It is unfortunate that the evidence of Jerome is suppressed in the form of footnote 19 
whilst the ommission in a second work, Rufinus' translation, is emphasised in Cantalamessa 
(1967) p. 31. 
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Jerome denies.!" In the light of the way in which Jerome cites a second work 
on the Passover, it is idle for Cantalamessa to appeal to Eusebius' citation of 
a single work of Theophilus of Antioch as though there were two. 

The ms. tradition for Eusebius H.E. IV, 26,2 is extremely corrupt in one 
of the readings for the first тєрї yoxs кой o@patocs of two works of that ti- 
tle attributed to Melito of Sardis. If the alternative reading is original, then 
Eusebius has cited two quite different titles and no careless tendency of 
Eusebius in this regard can be derived from this example. Furthermore this 
very citation undermines his case in another way in that it mentions that 
Melito himself wrote two books тєрї tod ласҳа (MeAltovog, тб пері тоб 
тасха боо), so that it is by no means impossible that Hippolytus may have 
done likewise.!9 Furthermore, it does not follow that because Eusebius made 
one error in Theophilus' case he necessarily made an identical one in that of 
Hippolytus. 

Granted therefore that a separate commentarius, not mentioned on the 
Statue, as opposed to коуофу that is, may have existed under the authorship 
of Hippolytus, can this be equated with any surviving fragment? We shall 
argue that, in the last analysis, it cannot, and that the second work of 
Hippolytus has been lost, apparently irretrievably. 


5A 2.3. Reconstruction of the alleged тєрї tod nàoy o 

Martin admitted that there were two distinct works, but acknowledged the 
great difficulty in reconstructing the second which is not mentioned on the 
Statue.!? There are six or seven homilies, usually published amongst the 
Spuria of St. John Chrysostom, and found in four mss. so attributed the ear- 


17 Nicephorus Callistus, Eccles. Hist. 4,31 is clearly dependent on Eusebius H.E. VI, 22, 
but he would support Jerome against Rufinus in that clearly the writer, who adds titles to the 
Eusebian and Jerome lists, sees no incongruity in Eusebius' two works. I cannot see that, what 
is a clear citation of tO лері тоб noxa ovyypogpo which contrasts with the second пері 
тоб noxa merits in апу way the description “Niceforo... ripete tale e quale la notizia di 
Eusebio, ma è più reticente sull’esistenza di due Peri Pascha" in Cantalamessa (1967) p. 31 
footnote 19. However, it is late evidence, dating from the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
“П fatto che Girolamo (nella traduzione della Storia ecclesiastica di Eusebio) come pure taluni 
manoscritti omettono la seconda volta di riperterlo," (p. 32) depends on the objective assess- 
ment of the evidential value of those mss. themselves. As I have argued, Jerome's list is no 
mere "traduzione." The latter scribes themselves may accidentally or arbitrarily reduced two 
works to one. 

18 Cf. Cantalamessa (1967) p. 32: “Un fatto assolutamente identico si ripete a proposito di 
Melitone e ció potrebbe indicare che a Eusebio sia occorsa piü d'una volta la svista di ripetere 
due volte il titolo d'una stessa opera. Nella lista degli scritti di Melitone... si legge due volte il 
titolo: лері yuxTic кой соротос. Ma è molto improbabile che il vescovo di Sardi abbia scritto 
due opere con questo identico titolo..." But as I point out, the TO тєрї TOD xoxo боо show 
that it is by no means “molto improbabile” quite apart from the possibility of corruption in the 
ms tradition indicating that the mistake is not “assolutamente identico.” 

19 Cantalamessa (1967) p. 13; Cf. C. Martin, Un лері тоб ласҳа de S. Hippolyte 
retrouvé? in RecSciRel 16 (1926), p. 148: “... Eusébe, qui nous a conservé le catalogue des 
oeuvres d'Hippolyte de Rome, lui attribue au moins deux écrits sur la Páque.. Le second... reste 
enveloppé de plus de mystère...” and C. Martin, Hippolyte de Rome et Proclus de 
Constatinople Etc tò Ayıov хасха. A propos de |’ originalité d'un homélie attribuée à Proclus 
de Constantinople, in RevSR 33 (1937), p. 275: “Eusébe de Césarée dans son Histoire ecclés- 
iatique attribuait déjà à saint Hippolyte un PP, distinct de ses travaux de chronologie pascale." 
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liest of which dates from the tenth century.?? But Hom. VI has demonstrably 
a separate transmission. Notwithstanding that textual transmission, subse- 
quently Martin argued,?! with some reservations, that all six homilies could 
have come from the lost лері тоб nàoxa of Hippolytus. This position was 
wholeheartedly endorsed by Loi?? but opposed by Connolly;?? Cantala- 
messa,?^ and Nautin.? 

Let us first list the external evidence that would link Hom. VI with 
Hippolytus. We shall subsequently examine the purely internal evidence for 
including one or more of Hom. I-V. 


5A 2.3.1. External Evidence for Hom. VI in relation to I-V 
In each of the following fragments of Hom. VI alone we find attributions to 
Hippolytus and not to St. John Chrysostom: 


(i) One third of its text is found in the Gottaferrata ms. B.a.LV (8-9th cent.) But 
here it is not attributed to Chrysostom but has the title IIIIIOAYTOY ЕПІЎК. 
РОМНУ KAI MAPTYPOZ EL TO ATION ПАХХА .26 There are moreover seven 
additional fragments reclaimed as part of its text found in: 


(11) Nicetas, Caten. in Lc. has three of these putative fragments, the first, correspond- 
ing to the beginning of Hom. VI, is cited simply as ‘ImnoAvtov.27 However the sec- 
ond, and the third, attributed by Achelis, has been subsequently found to be the work 
of Eustathius of Antioch, and the third by an unknown writer since it is only 
identifiable with Hippolytus' work if the attribution of the second fragment had suc- 
ceeded.28 


(iii) Lateran Synod of A.D. 649, prefaced by: tod &ytov ‘InnoAvtov emoxdnod кой 
џарторос ёк тўс eig tò Пасха ëmge, and with a short commentary on a version 
of Mk. 14, 36 (то реу nveðua npóOvpov 17) бё со@рё асӨғутс) and Lk. 22,42 (ut tò BEAN- 
uá pov GAA тоу соу ywéc90),29 


20 P.G. 59 cols 723-755. 

21 Martin (1926) and (1937). 

22 V. Loi, L’ omelia «In sanctum Pascha» di Ippolito di Roma, in Aug. 17 (1977), p. 461- 
484. 

23 R.H. Connolly, New Attributions to Hippolytus, in JTAS 46 (1945) p. 92-200. 

24 Cantalamessa (1967). 

25 P. Nautin, Homélies Pascales, I, Une homélie inspirée du traité sur la Páque d'Hip- 
polyte, in SC 27, (Paris 1950), p. 38-46. 

26 For the full text see C. Martin, Fragements palimpsestes d'un discours sur la Páque 
attribué à saint Hippolyte de Rome (Crypt. B.&.LV), in Annuaire de l'Institut de Philologie et 
d'Histoire Orientales et Slaves, IV (1936) p. 355-363. Cf. Martin (1937) p. 270; Nautin (1950) 
p. 13-16. 

27 Martin (1925) p. 149; Martin (1937); P. Nautin, Le dossier d'Hippolyte et de Méliton 
dans les floriléges dogmatiques et chez les historiens modernes, (Paris: Les Editions du Cerf 
1953), p. 75. For a full discussion of this Catena and its relationship to the Hippolytan corpus, 
see Nautin ( 1953), chapt. 6. 

28 H. Achelis, Hippolytus, in GCS, I, 2 (1897); ——, Hippolytstudien, in T.U. 16,4 (1897), 
p. 202-211; Cf. M. Spanneut, Hippolyte ou Eustathe? Autour de la Chaine de Nicetas sur 
l'Evangile selon saint Luc, in MSR 9 (1952), p. 215-220. Cf. also Cantalamessa (1967) p. 26: 
"Questi due frammenti, che portano il lemma: «sul vangelo di Luca,» sono dall’ Achelis 
attributi al Peri Pascha di Ippolito per la sola ragione che il frammento seguente, desunto 
anch'esso dalla catena di Niceta sul vangelo di Luca, coincide, in parte, con un frammento 
siriaco recante questa indicazione: «di Ippolito vescovo sulla pasqua.»" — , 

29 Martin (1926) p. 152-153. Mt. 26,39 (06x oc &yà ӨёАо GAN 0с Ov) follows Mk. 14,36 
(od тї EYO OEAW ОЛЛО т OD). See also Nautin (1950) p. 34-35. 
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(iv) Two fragments in the second appendix of the Syriac Florilegium Edessenum 
anonymum of 562. This is an abridgment of the florilegium of the Monophysite 
Timothy Aelurus. The first fragment (72) is headed "By Hippolytus bishop, on the 
Passover,” and the second “ By the same."30 


Regarding Hom. I-V, these are found along with VI and a seventh?! in 
the following ms. each with variants of the title tà oaAntyya тоб Ev &ytotg 
na tpóc Dudu ` Iodvvov Xpucootópov:3? 


(i) Monastery of Vlatées, Thessalonica ms. cod. 6, fol. 3941-405! (10th сеш 33 
(ii) Bodleian, Oxford cod. Barocc. graec. 212 fol. З2ОУ-327 (16th century),>* 

(iii) Vatican, Ottobonianus graec. 101 (17th century).>> 

(iii) Monastry of Vatopedi, Mount Athos cod. graec. 318 (17th century).>® 

(iv) Venice, Marcienne Library Marcianus graec. App. II 59 (16th century).3? 


Thus it is clear that we have only external evidence for attributing Hom. VI 
to Hippolytus where that work has survived in isolation from I-V and VII. 
For the latter, the only external attribution is to John Chysostom. 

Attempts have been made to associate Hom. VI also with the extract 
cited in the Chronicon Paschale under the rubric: кой naAıv ó adtdc EV TH 
прото Àóyo toO лєрї tod noxa Ovyypaunarog.. The passage which fol- 
lows affirms the Johannine date for the Passion on 14 Nisan, Passover Day 
before the Passover meal, as does the anööcıdıc xpóvov of the Statue. But 
there is no indication in the text of Hom. VI, which is the only externally at- 
tested of the six to Hippolytus, of the Johannine dating of the Crucifixion. In 
Pasc. 49 implies that the Last Supper was a Passover meal, and that Jesus 
desire to suffer as the Passover Lamb was fulfilled in type as he ate with the 
disciples.?9 


30 Martin (1937) p. 271-273; Nautin (1953) p. 75 and p. 79. These two fragments are found 
in Brit. Mus. syr. 729, addit. 12156 edited by I. Rucker, Florilegium Edessenum anonymum 
(syriace ante 562), in SbMn 5 (1933) p. 65 (fragments 72 and 73). See also W. Wright, 
Catalogue of Syriac Manuscripts in the British Museum, Part II, p. 639-648. 

We have omitted discussion of the seventh as a fourth century addition, on the grounds 
of Martin (1937) p. 268-269: “Quant à la septiéme piece, sa date est certainement postérieure. 
Le doute, ici, n'est plus possible. Cette piéce n'a rien à voir avec les précédentes, ni pour le 
fond ni pour la forme; elle n'a rien d'exégétique, et ne s'occupe en rien de l'interprétation du 
chapitre XII de l'Exode. L'attention de l'auteur porte avant tout sur la fixation chronologique 
de la féte... Ce n'est pas méme une homélie destinée à la féte de Páques, il faut plutót la placer 
au debut soit du caréme soit du printemps." 

2 Cited and described in greater detail in Martin (1937) p. 265-266, who mentions a fur- 
e. n used by Savile but unable to be found (p. 265). 

33 S. Eustratiades, Каталоүос т@у Ev povi BAatéwv (Toaodc-Movaotiipt) 
ONOKEMEVOV KWSLKOV, (Salonica 1918) p. 16-19; Nautin (1950) p. 16-18. 

34 H. Coxe, Catalogi codicum manuscriptorum bibliothecae Bodleianae, pars prima, 
(Оо: U. P. 1853) col. 369-372; Nautin (1950) p. 18-21 

5 Nautin (1950) p. 26. 

36 S. Eustratides, Catalogue of the Greek Manuscripts in the Library of the Monastery of 
Vatopedi on Mount Athos, (Cambridge Mass.: 1924); Nautin (1950) p. 26-27. 
7 Nautin (1950) p. 21-23. 

In Pasc. 49, 1-2: otn N соттртос EmOvpia tod ' InooO... беїбол HEV тос TÚTOVG 
OG TÚNOVG, TÒ & iepóv обро toic роӨттоїс avdtod бутібобуол... ёй тобто оок 
ёлӨореї тособтоу фоүєїу Goov Enidvnei nadeiv, lv’ Tid Tod бій Врфсєос падохс 
ёАеодерост. All references to In Pasc. are to the Nautin (1950) edition. 
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Moreover, in view of the fact that we have defended the existence of two 
works in the Hippolytan corpus dealing with the Passover, we need not nec- 
essarily assign this ovyypauna to a lost section of Hom. VI. The words 
quoted could well have corresponded to a note defending the inscription of 
the ПАӨОС XC against the 25th March 30 A.D. in the written account of the 
inscription, which we have argued to be a separate work from the De 
Paschalrepi tod noxa of the Jerome/Eusebius lists (5A 2.1-5A 2.2).?? In 
consequence the authorship of Hom. VI would be a quite separate issue from 
the authorship of the fragment found in the Chronicon Paschale. 

If that issue is therefore a separate one, we must say firstly and once 
again that no problem arises for the two-authors thesis from the fact that a 
citation from the written work (ovyypapua), corresponding to the andéderE1c 
xpóvov on the Statue, is here as in Eusebius attributed to Hippolytus. We 
need contrive no thesis about two authors with an identical name, since the 
fact in question has ceased to be embarrassing. In the light of our argument, 
there is no difficulty in admitting prima facie that there may be the works of 
two or more authors listed on the Statue. 

Furthermore, there are two works listed by Eusebius of which 
Hippolytus may be the author of one (nepi тоб nacyxa) and the final editor of 
the other (anödeıdıg xpóvov) giving his name to the final work. We can 
therefore deal with the issue of the authorship of Hom. VI separate from the 
fragment from the Chronicon Paschale. Indeed it would be theoretically 
possible to assign the original version of the dndédeE1c to the author of ЕЁ 
and Hom. VI to Hippolytus. There would be no need to combine the former 
with the latter so as to constitute one work, let alone combine it in addition 
with Hom. I-V for which there is no shred of external evidence. 

What can be said, therefore, regarding internal evidence for that identifi- 
cation? 


SA 2.3.2. Internal Evidence for Hom.VI in relation to Г-У 

The justification for publishing all six Homilies together under the name of 
Hippolytus—whether or not with the qualification of “Pseudo-”—was al- 
ways made on internal grounds. Connolly's original examination of the is- 
sue reached two distinct conclusions, namely that, on stylistic grounds, (i) 
Hom. 1-У are by the same author, and (11) Hom. VI is by a different author 
but neither in the case of (i) nor of (i1) is the author Hippolytus. 

In the case of (1) there is the clear contrast between I-V and VI in terms 
of &ytov nveðua or TO тує®но tò Ayıov in the latter, and tò Өғїоу тубо in 
the former 2 napovoia or ў лротёра napovota (I, III, IV, and V) contrasts 
with &uónpta as does naoxa in the sense of onéppaotig rather than лоӨос 


39 M. Richard, Comput et chronographie chez saint Hippolyte, in MSR 7 1950, p. 242. 
40 In Pasc. 32; 62; 10,1; 15,2; 45,3; 47,2; 552-3. 
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(VL5).*! Furthermore, in the former sacred writers are mentioned by name 
or occupation, but in VI Scripture citations are in terms of nveðua, tò Өғїоу 
nveðua or Тү (Bela) ypasn. There are moreover important typological differ- 
ences such as in Hom. I and V the five days (10-14th Nisan) are the five 
ages of the world, whereas in VI,3 they are the duration of Christ's custody 
with the High Priest.*? 

Regarding (ii), Connolly pointed out that (a) the style of VI hardly corre- 
sponds to the description of Photius, Bibliotheca, 121, (b) 0ciov луєбро is 
never used in other works attributed to Hippolytus, (c) Scripture is never 
cited as described in the last paragraph, and (d) émdnpia is never used for 
rapovcia. The ascription of Hebrews to Paul in VI is moreover non- 
Hippolytan.? 

Accordingly Cantalamessa followed Connolly in rejecting Hippolytan 
authorship of both I-V and VI. But he sided with Martin in nevertheless ac- 
cepting the possibility of a single author for both I-V and VI, despite the 
clear differences established by the latter which Martin had refused to ac- 
cept. At very least in this regard Connolly's position was strong in view of 
the fact that external evidence, as we have seen, only connected VI with the 
name of Hippolytus. Cantalamessa's acceptance of I-V along with VI as part 
of a single work was too quick in view the high degree of tentativeness with 
which Martin had advocated that unity.“ 

Martin's argument was that I-V constituted une unité organique on the 
grounds that their subject matter was homogenous and centred around Ex. 
12. II (кої tadta uïv Sn лроғірттол), and that IV (dv tà pev Aën 
теӨғортпкос, tà бё petris Hewper KATH боуошу) contain references to the 
homily that precedes. But the only grounds on which VI was to be included 
in unité organique was that it was to be preached during the Saturday Vigil, 
and this placed it in the same context as I-V which were intended for the 
preceding days, probably Friday-Saturday.* But set against Connolly's ac- 
count of the differences between VI and I-V such a point is far from con- 
clusive. I therefore follow Nautin in his edition of regarding Homily VI as 
the only real contender as a work of Hippolytus. 

Cantalamessa's further conclusion, against Richard, was that this single 
Homily was not the product of later Arianism but an example of second 


4l Ibid. 7; 47,3; 56. 

42 Ibid. 21, cf. Connolly (1945) p. 194-195. 

43 Ibid. p. 196-198. 

44 Martin (1937) p. 268: “Il est donc difficile de fournir une preuve, nette et décisive, 
péremptoire, que la sixiéme homélie ait été réellement rattachée dés l'origine aux cinq pre- 
miéres. Du moins, cette homélie, étonnamment apparentée aux précédentes, pour le fond, la 
méthode exégétique, le sens général donné, trés probablement ... du méme auteur, et à moins 
d'un hasard extraordinaire, a dû être jointe trés tôt à la collection." 

45 Tbid. p. 267: "Cette homélie fut certainement prononcée durant l'office nocturne du 
samedi de Páques à l'aurore du jour. De ce point de vue elle fait suite d'une certaine maniére 
aux précédentes homélies, qui manifestement n'étaient pas destinées à cet office nocturne du 
samedi au dimanche mais aux jours précédents, probablement le vendredi et le samedi." 
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century literary genre that was the Paschal Homily otherwise exemplified in 
Melito of Sardis. But Loi more recently has advocated the thesis that the 
problems for Hippolytan authorship can be removed, as well as the integrity 
of a single composition can be defended, as a result of acknowledging a 
double authorship of the Hippolytan corpus, and by attributing the alleged 
single work, тєрї tod лсо, to the author of El. and associated works. 

It is to this thesis, that we shall find highly questionable, that we shall 
now turn. 


5A 2.4. Loi, the author of El., and the пері tod naoxa 

Loi believes that the two-authors thesis gives support to Martin's argument 
that, on internal evidence alone, all six of the Homilies attributed to St. John 
Chrysostom are Hippolytus’ and not simply Hom. VI for which there is the 
external evidence that we have presented (5A 2.2.1). He apparently believes 
that the differences noted by Connolly (5A 2.2.2) between Hippolytus' 
works and both Horn. I-V and VI, considered separately and the former dis- 
tinguished from the latter by internal criteria, can be obviated by relating the 
contents to works associated with EL and the Statue, in contrast with works 
unmentioned there and associated with Dan. and Ant.* Let us now list what 
those allegedly common features are that supposedly united both I-V with 
VI and both to El. and associated works. 


5А 2.4.1. The Johannine dating of the Crucifixion 
In Pasc. 49, in claiming that тобто Åv то nA0xa 0 ёлеӨортоғу dntp Tuv ó 
'Inooóg nadeiv, supports the exegesis of Lk. 22, 14-16 that combines nicely 
the Johannine and the Synoptic dating by suggesting that the Last Supper 
was both a Passover meal and in type Christ’s sacrifice on the following 
day. That dating and exegesis, as we have seen, was quite contrary to that 
found in Chronicon Paschale (2A 2.4) and attributed to Hippolytus (tò ёё 
пасҳо оок ёфоүєу, GAA’ ёлоӨғу). Furthermore, the Zovayoy-Xpovikáv 
(Bauer and Helm (1955) 698) also reflects the latter but not the former exe- 
gesis when it states: a generatione autem Christi post XXX annos cum 
passus est dominus pascha celebratur, ipse enim erat iustum pascha.*! 
Furthermore, once we reject the ms. tradition that gives us a different 
length in Hippolytus Dan. for the life of Christ, as we have done (4B 


46 Loi, Aug. 17 (1977) p. 462: "Se si procede, infatti, a un confronto tra l'omelia In sanc- 
tum Pascha e il blocco delle opere catalogate sulla statua romana o ad esse direttamente ricol- 
legabili per testimonianze esterne ed interne, quali l’ Elenchos... e i frammenti del Commento 
alla Genesi... balzano evidenti tante affinità e corrispondenze dottrinali e linguistiche, da im- 
porre l'autenticità ippolitana dell'omelia, sicché i dati della critica interna confermano i dati 
della tradizione testuale forniti dal codice di Grottaferrata, dal concilio Lateranense, e dai 
frammenti siriaci del Florilegium Edessenum anonymum." I find however this statement con- 
fusing. As I point out in the text, the "dati della tradizione testuale" of these witnesses merely 
confirm "l'autenticità ippolitana" of Homily VI “ per testimonianze esterne". Homilies I- V 
need therefore very strong internal corroboration to justify their inclusion in a single work лєрї 
TOD or written by Hippolytus, which I argue to be lacking. 

47 Ibid. p. 463. 
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2.2.2.1-2.2.2), and once we recognise the hand of Hippolytus as correcting 
the inscription on the Statue and related works, the Johannine dating is no 
longer sufficient to distinguish Hippolytus as author of Dan. from works as- 
sociated with the author of El. Furthermore, in view of our interpretation of 
the Statue as a community artefact (4B 1), it is impossible to use the 
Johannine dating to inviduate a particular author. Not only did Hippolytus, 
as we have argued, use and correct both the inscriptions and their written 
form in the олоде1с but he also updated the Zovoyoyr-Xpovikóv. 

Furthermore, in view of the community character of these works, their 
chronological data cannot be used to individuate either Hippolytus or his 
predecessor. Melito of Sardis, amongst many others, also used in his paschal 
homily the Johannine dating. It was this fact amongst others that lead 
Cantalamessa to regard the лєрї tod xoxo as an anonymous work from 
second century Asia Minor with no necessary direct connection with 
Hippolytus of Rome.*® Moreover, in view of the canonical status of the 
Fourth Gospel, it would not be surprising to find this theme made use of and 
the chronological conflict with the Synoptics ignored in a devotional text, 
without assuming here a feature that will distinguish necessarily individuals 
or communities. Loi clearly needs other more individual points of compari- 
son which we must allow him now to present. 


5A 2.4.2. Passover and Creation: In Pasc. 17,2 
The first point of comparison that we shall consider is the claim the creation 
of the world took place on the 14th Nisan with reference to a secret tradition 
of the Hebrews.*? As Loi points out, on this idea is based also the further 
development of homiletic imagery in /n Pasc. 3,3 where the paschal celebra- 
tion is described as odpavot кол ys leng teet roo кой колуй лрофтт- 
evovoa pvotipia and in 39 as tv éePdSouatiKTy Em tod Kóopgov.. 
періобоу.20 

But here Loi has failed to notice а fundamental difference between what 
is implied by the anööeıdıg inscription and such a claim. The Zvvayayr- 
Xpovikd@v, as we have seen, demanded 5502 years between Adam and the 
birth of Christ. This, as Ogg pointed out, implies that the first full-moon of 
the world, and thus the first Passover date would have been 29th March 


`. 


48 Melito, In Pasc. 80: Kai od рёу Додо edopatvdpevos, &xeivog бё Алифттоу: od 
Em vec OLVOV xoi @ртоу 1Tjo81ec, ёкеїуос бё Еос кой холму. The “many others" include 
Apollinaris of Hierapolis and Clement of Alexandria, see Cantalamessa (1967) p. 67-81; and 
S.G. Hall, Melito of Sardis, in OECD (1979) p. xxiii-xxvii. It was no doubt Martin's tentative- 
ness about Hippolytan authorship that made him consider one author instead of several second 
century authors for Homilies I-V and including VI. See also 2 A 2.3-4 for other groups such as 
the Quartodecimans and their relationship to the community of the Statue. 

9 In Pasc. 17,2: A pèv obv èv Anoppritorg Aeyóuevoc' ЕВроіоу Aóyoc тобтбу фпот 

TOV колрӧу Elvar £v à Ò тфу SAwv TEXVITNG кой ÖNLLOVPYÒG BLÒG тоте Eönnloüynoe TÒ 
NEV, Koi тобто Elvan тїс KTIGEMS TÒ лрбтоу буӨос... 

50 Ibid. 39: &xeivot реу о?у Gu £cOtétocav ёлтб ўиёрас, тђу EBSopatiktyy Ent 
тоб xóopov HEAETHVTES TEPLOSOV кой trjv Ent үўс čvvopov £o0Lovteg нон AN 
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against which would have been written, to use English rather than Greek let- 
ters to indicate clearly the sequence, ^E D C B A СЕ.” That which was in- 
scribed in fact began with 13th April appropriate for “G F E D C B A” was 
solely due to the appropriateness of this to the first year of Alexander 
Severus onwards, and subsequent Passovers against which the date of the 
Christian Easter could be calculated according to what we have argued to be 
Hippolytus' adaptation of the Asiatic and Quartodeciman practice to the 
Roman one (2A 2.3-4). 

But would the author of El. have therefore regarded the creation of the 
world as taking place on 14th Nisan which was March 29th of the first year 
of the eight year cycle? We possess a Pseudo-Cyprianic work De Pascha 
Computus of the year 243 which argued on account of Gen. 1 that the world 
would have already been in existence four days since the moon was only 
created on the fourth day. The world was therefore created on 25th March. If 
Pseudo-Cyprian was following in this detail the author of the anödeıdıc-in- 
scription, as Ogg believes, then the latter clearly would not have held that 
the creation of the world began with a Passover day.?! 

That he did not so believe is indicated by the fact that the belief in cre- 
ation on Passover day is attributed to the heretic Monoimus in El. VIII, 14,6. 
“The universe is (tò бё 6Aov ёст)... a new festival and one which grows not 
old (kový xoà итү rañarovuévn Eoprn)... eternal (oióvioc)... observed as the 
Passover of the Lord God (коріох tod Өєо® ласҳо, óutnpoopuevov)."?? 
Furthermore he continues: “For the whole world (бАос yap 6 kóopog), and 
all the first principles of creation (кой návta TH тўс KTLOEWS otovyeioa), are a 
Passover (n&oxa ёстіу).” (El. УШ, 14,7) Thus this interpretation of the ty- 
pology of Ex. 12, 18-19 services a particular heretical account of creation, 
and would hardly have been endorsed subsequently as orthodoxy by the au- 
thor of El. in another work. 

The primeval chaos as unleavened. “Creation” (tò OAov) is “that which 
consists as generally unleavened, in the one letter fragment that is the world 
(тђу Оларҳохсохм Ev тў uiid Kepaia тоб kóopov CV KTIOLV дбороу oðoav £v 
toig Anacıv).” This “letter fragment... needs a certain substance (ovotac 


51 Ogg (1962) p. 5-6. Salmon (1873) p. 84-85 argued that Pseudo-Cyprian had read and 
detected the inaccuracies of the @тОбє1ё1с— inscription and had “been led, by a misunder- 
standing of the first chapter of Genesis, to place the moons originally on wrong days. 
Accordingly, he pushes on each of Hippolytus' full moons three days, and having thus made 
the table fairly represent the phenomena of his own time, he imagines that the sixteen years' 
cycle so corrected will show all the full moons, past and future." But Pseudo-Cyprian would 
not have read the 29th March on the first line but 13th April, so that such a correction would 
have been by no means straightforward. Furthermore that the first day of the creation was a 
Passover day was the view of a heretic according to El. as we note. It seems better therefore to 
accept that the author of El. and of the Zvvaryoyr-Xpovık@v was able to work out the 
exegesis of Genesis for himself. 

52 El. VIII, 14,6: tò бё dAov toti, фпсі, toig Wi nemmpopévoig noavteAd tiv 
õtávorav ростро”, колу кой un пололоорёуп «Ёортћ VOHLLOG» Glo EIG TOG 
yev£ TILGV, KUPLOV Tod Өєо® пасус, SratnpovpeEvov toic Svvapevoic PAETELV... 
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туос) that is as it were with the leaven from outside (otovet Couns £&o0ev)," 
and this is why OÄoc yap ó kóopog... пасус Eotiv (El. VIII, 14,7-8) . In order 
to explain the enigmatic reference to the kepaia in this passage, we need to 
go back to the early explanation of ће symbolism. The kepoíta is taken to be 
a letter-stroke that is part of the iöta which symbolises the name of 
'Incooc,?? The First Man, Jesus, is therefore the iðta from whom comes his 
offspring the heavenly Son of Man, as the kepota , who flows through and 
therefore “leavens” the created world.*4 
But it is quite foreign for the author of El. to adapt heretical views to his 
own Christology. In this respect we shall argue, in section 4D below, that 
this author is quite different from the Hippolytus of С.М. who is quite happy 
to do so, albeit as softened by his biblical exegesis. Loi himself finally has 
to concede that there is no direct relationship between the heretical exegesis 
of El. VIIL12 and In Pasc. 3,3, 17,2 and 39, but simply a common 
hermeneutical tradition.?? Indeed, his admission was quite correct, since the 
typology of the leaven is quite different from that of the "leavening of cre- 
ation" in Monoimus' cosmology in El. VIII, 14,6. In In Pasc. 39,1, to the 
contrary, trv EBdouatiKktv EM 100 кӧсрох neptoóov refers to the eating of 
unleavened bread as a type of "eating the legal nourishment from the ground 
(тђу Ent ys Evvouov £o9tovteg трофту)” before Christ's coming after which 
one can be nourished spiritually by the antitype that is Christ's ѕасгійсе.56 
A similar point might be made regarding another alleged parallel, 
namely the power of the Son of Man in EL VIII, 14,3 as typologically 
equivalent to Moses' rod with which he struck the water and changed it into 
blood, and the typological equivalence to the power of the Aöyog in In Pasc. 
35. In the former passage, Moses’ rod is an allegory of the Son of Man as 
the kepata or letter stroke of the phenomenal world from the transcendental 
world of the' I, which as we saw was the cosmic 'Incoóc. The Son of Man (ў 
ita) is both “simple” (&nAñ) but also “variegated”(rorkiAn) in that he con- 
tains within himself the residue of the forces of the transcendental world.?" 


53 EI. X, 17,1-2: кой tà yevöneva т@уто, коӨ®с Moofic A&yet, рў бло тоб лротоо 
&vOpomov YEYOVEVAL, GAA’ оло тоб vioð тоб йуӨролох, ovx блот бё, GAA’ Ek HEPOLG 
туос о0тоб. civar үйр TOV vióv тоб буӨролох idta— б ot Sexdic, KUPLOSG GpLOLLOs...— 
тобтоу IN обтос eivat ібто Ev, кой xepotav шау, TEAELOV EK TEAELOD PLEIGAV xepata 
буобӨку... 

54 EL УШ, 12,2: Моубїнос... A&yeı &vOponov elvat tov лрфтоу- Ос ёсту Тү &pxn 
тбу Aen бүёуутүтоу, @фӨортоу, aidiov, кої vióv буӨролоо тоб nzposipnuévou 
Yevvaytov Kat TAONTOV. 

55 Loi, Aug. 17 (1977) p. 464-465: “... questo non significa necessariamente che Ippolito, 
riconosciuto quale autore di /P, abbia dedotto l'esegesi proposta in /P direttamente da 
Monoimo; si potrebbe trattare di tematica comune alla tradizione gnostica e alla tradizione 
ortodossa analogamente a quegli altri casi che segnaleremo nel corso della nostra analisi..." 

36 In Pasc. 39: «ђифбу бё 16 тасуо. тёӨотол XpıLotög» кой Td véov фороџоа trs 1єр@с 
QdTOD соүкрбсғос блеАлфореу OAOL SdvapEr креіттоуі оуобороЮёутес xol &vo- 
фораӨёутєс олтоў TO) TVEVLATL. 

57 EI. VIII, 14,3: Отоу oy, фпоіу, paßdov Ayn Мофсӯс otpedopévyv morKidws etc 
TÀ THON TH KATH THV ALYLTTOV— uva, фпоіу, ёст тўс KTIGEWS ОЛААтуоро?реуа cúp- 
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In the latter passage, however, the reference is not to the powers of creation, 
but to the miracles of deliverance from Egypt, and to the ¿ntà луєорото tà 
ayia... тоб Heoö in Js. 11,2 displayed there.>® 

In the absence therefore of what Loi admits to be a lack of a direct liter- 
ary relationship between the two works, where is the more general common 
tradition as evidence for equivalence of authorship? Arguments for a 
‘common tradition’ are usually deployed to deny an equivalence of author- 
ship. Such an argument does not take us therefore beyond Cantalamessa’s 
conclusion of a second-century Asiatic author who may in fact be a collec- 
tion of authors. 

Let us however continue to consider Loi's principle further examples. 


5А 2.4.3. 6 про EWOHdPOD and the пері тоб хасха 
It 15 this Christological appellative and the radical departure from patristic 
developments of it by the author of C.N. that we saw to be the truly cogent 
features proving the case for two authors in the Hippolytan corpus (4A 2). 
But we saw also that, with reference both to Justin, Theophilus, and 
Irenaeus, exegetes of Ps. 109,3 had already proceeded to draw conclusions 
regarding the pre-incarnate Aóyog which C.N. self-consciously attempted to 
change (4A 2.1). In consequence, there is a problem for Loi's argument in 
that the use of the common patristic exegesis in El. X, 33,11 constitute 
grounds for identifying In Pasc. with the author of El., but not with 
Hippolytus. The case is clearly quite the reverse. Had /n Pasc. shown 
parallels with C.N. then this would have constituted such evidence. But, as 
matters stand, /n Pasc. is simply in a general patristic tradition of exegesis. 
Moreover it is to be noted that, although 6 лро twopópov may appear as 
an epithet in In Pasc. 1,1 (6 лро twoddpov кой $oo07ipov),?? 3,2 (10v лро 


Воло, ook eig nAelova ráðn тбу SExa oxnnariLeı тђу раВбоу, Titio ёстіу, фпоіу, ў 
тоб фто pia KEPOLA, ANAT кой локіАт. Cf. Loi, Aug. 17 (1977) p. 464. 

58 In Pasc. 35: ол Воктпріол buv Ev тоїс xepotv optó, тїс Belag Svvdpews cà 
onpeia, tfjg Aoyıkfls LoxvOS tà ёрєісрото, paBdoc ў dà Mwücewc, PaBdoc тү dia 
Аароу, р®Вбос тү кароїут, paBdoc Ù теробса ВаӨт 6aAdconc, р®3бос тү yAvxávaco 
rikptav nnyðv, р®Вбос ёф Tv tà ntà nveúpata tà KYLA Gveravdoato tod Beoð [Is. 
11,2]. 

9 In Pasc. 1,1: ...Сођ toic SAO EOHTAGON кої фотос drAńotov tà SAG үёнєї, dva- 
толой AVATOADV ENEXOVOL TO лбу кол ó лро ёосфброх кой $ootr|pov, GOGVATOS кой 
полос, ёлауӨєї рёуас Xpıotög toic GAois ®лёр TALov. Here the present, cosmic Christ is 
welcomed in adoration, rather than his pre-existent status explored, and the reference, as in 3,2 
(footnote 61 following), is to the resurrection at early dawn when Gor] and ò &Odvatog rises 
про EWOOOPOD. 
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Ewoodpov буотёЛЛоута),60 and 55,2 (tov mpd twopópov),6ó! the ascriptions 
are poetic and imprecise. The imagery is not developed into the theological 
concept of being begotten before the morning star. Furthermore, the refer- 
ences to лро EWoddpor in 1,1 and 3,2 are, in the context of the Easter Vigil, 
clearly to Christ arising with the dawn, “before the morning star,” on the day 
of the resurrection. Though 55,2 is pre-resurrection, even here the title may 
be a reference to him who has already been greeted at the Easter dawn with 
this post-resurrection title.62 

By contrast, in Jn Pasc. 17,3 the pre-existence of Christ is described in 
terms of tõv naVTOV VONTHV TE кол OPATHV лротоүоуос EOTL кол npató- 
токос ӧл Apxrig.°? But there is no connection drawn between the pre-incar- 
nate state of Christ so described, and either Adyoc or тойс with лро Ewoddpov 
from El. X, 33,11, or with yevvnOeic from In Ps. 16.64 Indeed Aóyoc (as op- 
posed to Aoyıköd is only found rarely in this sense and лоїс not at all. 65 

It is not therefore these terms in themselves that are unique to the author 
of El. and In Ps. but their conjunction. It is their conjunction in El. repeated 
in In Ps. that enables the latter to be grouped with works associated with El. 
as opposed to those associated with CN. (4A 2). npwtöyovog is found in In 
Pasc. 17,3, but also in Justin 1 Apol. 58,3, so that the reference is not suffi- 


60 Ibid. 3,2: Ёортабётохам кої oi тфу бстёроу Хорої TOV про ёосфӧроо àv- 
QTEAAOVTG ртубоутес... Once again the reference is highly poetic, with its imagery of the 
stars “revealing him who rose before the morning star,” but one should note that the image is 
avarteAAovra. and not yevvn8Évta, and that the dvatéhAovto is a reference to the risen 
Christ and not to the generation of the Aóyoc before creation. The writer ends 3,2 with the ex- 
hortation ёортабёто кой тёсо оуӨроліут vox? eic thv лоћүүғуєсіоу öl AVADTACEWS 
буолуохоонёут, thus making the context of early Easter dawn absolutely clear. 

Ibid. 55,2: TOTE ; ODpavot £v ёсоћғ00тсау, архой ёё EKıvnonoov, bnepkóopuot 
0póvot Kot „vönot, TOV APXLOTPATNYOV THC iem SvvapEens орфутес крераџеуоу, 
шкро® A ду &&énecov Kal oi астерес tod Ovpavod, тоу лро ёосфорох BA£rovteg 
OrAovpevov... Once again tóv лро ёосфброх enters a highly poetic passage from the ref- 
erence to the heavenly powers being shaken and the stars falling at the sight of the cross of 
Christ. лро EwWoodpov appears here alone as a pre-resurrection title, but hardly clearly to the 
pre-incarnate Christ. It arguably refers to what had happens to him who has already, post-resur- 
rection, been greeted with this description. There is no theological intention, as with EI. and 
C.N., albeit a different intention in both cases. 

62 Cf footnotes 59 and 60 with 61. 

63 In Pasc. 17,3: . .. VOGO бё, О Kal HÄAAOV RETÍOTEUKO, tà nv 100 UE OL TVEVH— 
GT ёортђу бруђу Kal кєфолту кой проту Tryeuoviav TOVTOG Tod povov Koi 
ойфуос , уєуорісӨол... iva OS Ò Коро TOV NOVTGV VONTHV TE Kal боратоу 
MPWTOYOVOG EOTL Kal протбтокос an apxis, обтос Kal ӧбе Oo uk 0 SP tepàv 
Ve) Äerm TPÕTOG үєүёуттол Tod ёміоотоў кої паутос QLLGVOG àpxń 

^ [n Ps. 16: xai Ev ETEP@ ё бё полу «PaAuög TH àyanntõ» [Ps. 109]. тїс бу ein d 
бүалттӧс бЛЛос, GAN A 6 тоїс тоб Өєоб, Абүос 6 «про twopópov» үғуутӨєіс, öl od tà 
TMOAVTO EROINGEV © rarnp; All references to the Homily on the Psalms are cited as Jn Ps. from 
the text found in Nautin (1953) p. 161-188. 

Aöyog i is found in /n Pasc. 2,2 as the eucharistic words of Institution together with the 
chalice (кой 0 кротђр Deiou YELOV odia tóc TE кол nveünatog) that are the antitypes of the 
blood and the strip with which it is saturated. In 4, 1 the Aöyog is not a pre-existent entity but 
the spiritual food of the Eucharist, and the events antitypical to the Passover that it represents 
(iva бё xoà KATH рёрос ёстабфру too Adyov). In 45,1 оотос Ò Adyos is the title of 
Christ acting as redeemer (ЛОУ tov àyãõva tov олер Hudv avedeEato, лғӨбреуос тоїс 
потрфолс EVTOAGIG), with the theme of pre-existence unexplored. 
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ciently unique of itself to constitute an argument for common authorship on 
the basis of its use alone.®© 

© роуоүғуђс viòc тоб natpdc is found in Jn Ps. 20, in conjunction with ó 
поїс тоб Өєо®, ó Aóyoc, and with Тү софіа, but once again we find a contrast 
with In Pasc.9? роуоүғуйс is found in connection with npwtdtoKos alone in 
In Pasc. 46,1.68 But unless in the latter novoyevrigis not only linked with 
TPWTOTOKOS (npwröyovoc) but also, and therefore decisively, with лро &00- 
66pov, and then with тойс, the connection is by no means conclusive. It is 
after all an allusion to Jn. 1,14 and 18, the use of which would not be re- 
markable in the general literature of groups accepting the Johannine dating 
of the Passion. Once again Loi appeals to the use of novoyevnig vióg іп El. ,69 
but once again he is citing reports of Gnostic accounts to which the author 
did not subscribe, which is dubious evidence for the authorship of a text 
where such usage is the author's own.’ It was indeed Hippolytus, as author 
of C.N. 15,7, who used povoyevńg to refer, not to the pre-existent Aóyog as 
бооркос but to the post-incarnational vióc тёЛвтос.7! 


5A 2.4.4. Descensus ad Infernos 

We have already demonstrated the common authorship of El. and the nepi 
tod лоутос on the basis of a shared description of the geography of Hades 
(4B 2.1.3-4). Moreover, this description was cited by Nautin as evidence of 
a difference of authorship between works associated with El. and those with 
C.N. But we did not see fit to stress this conception as in any way determin- 
ing on its own a difference of authorship. That description served more to 
enable us to identify the author of лері tod mavtdc with that of EL because 
of other and particular shared features, and in the light of external evidence 
that did not include the former in the Hippolytan corpus (4B 2.1). 


66 Loi, Aug. 17 (1977) p. 469 comments: “Tra gli Apologisti l'uso cristologico ё testimo- 
niato solo da Giustino..." but this amounts to an argumentum e silentio in view of 
сше s case for paschal allusions referring to a largely lost genre. 

7 [n Ps. 20: тўс оу Groe Zem tadıng yeyevnpévno, Aude € EV op б тойс 
TOD geod KQTOYYEAAOHEVOG, 0 Адүос, ў copla, ó роуоүғуўс vtòc TOD лотрос ðtà tow- 
TOV &ёст|ноїуєто. Nautin (1953) p. 183, 7-9. Cf. Loi, Aug. 17 (1977) p. 470. 

Commenting on Ps. 88, 27-28 and 2,7-8, In Pasc. 46,1: Орбс adtOD тоу vióv KOL 
протдтокоу кой роуоүғут, Opa кої TOV Beöv. 

9 In El. VIII, 10,3 6 оер VLOG EKeivoc Ó TOV трибу OLOVLOV, TOG @уФӨЕУ 
ioc BAér Ov, and the tod толбос £xeivov TOD povoyevotg (9,3) or © LOVOYEVTIC лойс 
&voOev (10,5) are references to Docetic doctrine. See also 10,9 and X, 16,6. Other references 
are from Valentinus (VI, 30,4; 31,4) or Ptolemaeus (38,6). 

70 Other examples cited are (i) CVOTOAN or "contraction" to describe in explanation of the 
incarnation of the Aöyog in In Pasc. 45, 1-2: in comparison with Odes of Solomon 7, 3-6 and 
the doctrine of the Docetists in El. VII, 10,3; (ii) marriage of Christ and the Church i in In fd 
53,3: TO yap Epyov TG BmAeiac ; con ӨЕАлїсос кол nv ёк | RAEDPÄG TPOTEPOV 
CQOQV EMLOXELV Bavatnpopov... Ga fic TÒ iepóv EPPEVOEV opo кол обор, TO TE нуе 
TOV пуєоротікбу yuav TOV ростікоу кол vioOeotac кой TAALYYEVECLAG tà спреї. 
Cf. Gospel of the Egyptians and the Sethian doctrines of El. У, 19. Loi, Aug. 17 (1977) р. 471 
and 20 cf. Cantalamessa (1967) p. 196-199; 296-298. 

71 C.N. 15, T: оёте Yap бсаркос кой Kad’ EavTOV ó Aöyog тёЛғ10с TV VLOG, KQLTOL 
TEAELOG, Aóyoc Qv, LOVOYEVT|S. 
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Amongst such features were El. X, 34,2, in comparison with Holl frag. 
353, where Taptapov Cooepoó dupa Abwrıorov оло Aóyov dwvris un) kata- 
AaupOév linked the description of Tartarus in both works via the concepts of 
Aöyoc, and $ov1,, to the лро Ewoddpov фосфброс of 33,11 (4B 2.1.4, see also 
4A 2). But it was the latter concepts in particular, including the close details 
of the comparison, that established identity of authorship. We have seen that 
in the case of In Pasc. that comparison fails in the case of those concepts 
(5A 2.2.2.1). 

In the light of these considerations, Loi's reference to a belief in the 
descensus in infernos cannot of itself establish a common authorship be- 
tween El. and In Pasc. Moreover there are very few points of comparison 
other than the assertion of the belief between El. and associated works and 
In Pasc. 56-58. Here the emphasis is Christological, in contrast to the 
salvific context of X, 34,2 (and Holl frag. 353) involving the places for the 
punishment of the damned and the blessings of the redeemed in the geogra- 
phy of the under world. We have by contrast a Christological if not an an- 
thropological explanation of where Christ was after death and in the Tomb 
before the Resurrection.’? There follows no description of the geography of 
the underworld but the bare assertion in explanation that: 


The indivisible has been divided (рерёрістол ó Gpepric), in order that the uni- 
verse might be saved (iva tà л@уто ow67)), in order that neither the underworld 
(iva рпёё о като tónoc) might remained unenlightened (броттос N) by the di- 
vine visitation (тўс Өғіос Eriönniac). 

In Pasc. 56 


In this context too the appeal to frag. IV of the Commentary on Genesis 
does not assist in forging a connection with In Pasc. The former’s 
geographical description of Paradise: ёст ёё тӧлос ауотоАлс Kal yoptov 
erAoyfig certainly connects it correctly with лєрї тоб navtdc (Holl frag. 
353,24: ympiov фотетубу) and hence with El. X, 34,2. But there is no direct 
reference in /n Pasc. to such geography of Hades, nor is the descensus of 
Christ mentioned in connection with that geography. 

In order to forge such a connection Loi once again has recourse to 
heretical exegesis.’3 In In Pasc. 61,2, Ps. 24,7-8 is used of Christ's ascen- 
sion,’4 as in the Naasene psalm of El. V, 8,18 it is used of the буббос of 


72 Cf. also the fragment from the Florilegium Edessenum, published in Nautin (1953) p- 
76: Koi 1800 0 novoyevnig eioT(A0ev óc WX?) petà voxóv, Өєбс Aóyoc Ejyvxoc: TO yàp 
сфро EKELTO EV uvmpeto, ODL кеуоӨёу tfo Heötntoc' GAA’ болер Ev TH GSN Фу тў 
oto0íq. TV трос TOV natépa, о0тос TV Kal £v TH сорот кой Ev TH GSN dv: ÅXOPNTOG 
yàp ёст. кой Ò VLOG Òc Ò патр, Kal лбута nepi&xev. САЛО HEAWV ExMpHON £v сорат 
Eug, iva petà тўс tota vue TOPEVOT| ec TOV Könv Kal рӯ youyi TH Өєбтпт. 

73 Loi, Aug. 17 (1977) p. 466. 

74 In Pasc. 61,2: BAénovoo бё oi Svvapets tò péya росттўр:оу, ovvavapoivovto 
non буӨретоу Ev Deg, EyxeXevópevoa &póov petà yapäç тоїс ivo отротоїс" «pore 
полос, 01 @рдоутєс VUGV, кой ENAPONTE, TVAGL ALMVLOL, кой ELGEAEVOETAL ó DaciAeog 
тўс доёт\с....» 
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Adamas in a sense in which I can observe no true parallel, since here the 
sense is cosmic and corporate and not individual (лері de тўс Ovoäou adToü- 
TOVTEOTL тўс Avayevvrioewc).” A tenuous connection can only be forged by 
finding an aphorism from the Gospel of the Egyptians cited in In Pasc. 56. 

Here, as we saw, we had a reference to 6 кате tónog тўс Deioc ёл1бтш ос 
àuúntoç and thus to the descensus ad infernos. But all that connects this 
with the Gospel of the Egyptians is the aphorism (oy uev adtod түко®— 
couev, cioc бё adtod ody ёюрбкаџєу). Because this text is cited in con- 
nection with Christ’s (Adamas’) descent in El. V, 8, 14, it is claimed that we 
have a proof of common authorship between El. and In Pasc.’® But the de- 
scensus according to El. (tò бё є1бос tò котєАӨбу &vo8ev) once again is that 
of the universal, cosmic Adamas, to be found in all religions according to 
the Naasenes, and here the descent is from heaven to earth and not to the 
underworld. There is no tighter connection than the quite general and indi- 
rect links between writers sharing in the common, quite variegated paschal 
homiletic to which Cantalamessa pointed." 

The real references to the descensus ad infernos are found in In Pasc. 
58,1 and 62,2.’8 But here the reference is to the just in the Old Testament 
and has as its background no direct connection with El. and тєрї tod лоутос 
but with a common background in terms of 1 Pet. 3,19. Indeed there is no 
reference to this text nor to Christ's descensus to the underworld in any of 
the descriptions of the geography of Hades in the former two works.?? 
Rather /n Pasc. in this respect reflects the view of Dan. and associated 
works in which the deliverance of the souls from Hades is effected by the 
death, descensus, and resurrection of Christ rather than at some future 
judgement day. We observed this contrast previously in our citations from 
El. in 4B 2.1.4. If there is any group of Hippolytan works to which these 
homilies could be putatively assigned it would be to the C.N. rather than the 
El. block, yet as Loi is aware, they do not on other grounds in the least fit 
there. 


75 EI. V, 8,18: пері бё тўс буббоо adtod— тоотёст CC AVAYEVVTIGERC-, iva yév- 
NTAL луєуротікбс, OD соркікбс, Aéyet, фпоїу, ў Ypadr «pate MAC, Ol Gpxovtec 
DUDV, кої EXAPONTE, холол ALOWVLOL, KOL EloEAEvOETAL_O В«созАє®с тўс Gomez 

76 EL. V, 8, 14: ... «фоуђу u£v adtod Axkovoapev, cidoc бё adtod ody EWPAKapEV.» 
блотетоурёуоо YAP, фпсіу, aùtoð кой KEXAPAKTNPLOHEVOD бкобєтол фоут, TO ёё 
є1бос TO котєАӨбу vaev, бло тоб ахаракттрістох, ónoióv otv, otev о0ёєс` ёст 
бё EV TH NAGOLATL TH YOUKG, пуске бє AUTO ovdeic, 

77 Cf. Cantalamessa (1967) p. 253-259. 

78 [n Pasc. 58,1: Qc бё кой noroi t&v ёлкоіоу evayyeArCopuevol Kal TpOdNtEvovTES 
KAL TOV £v AVAOTAOEL TPWTOTOKOV EK tv VEKPOV... Ó SE кой THV TPLIWEPOV ONO yv 
onouóvnv ёуёсҳето iva OAOV кой лбу соот TO &vOponov үёуос̧, TO MPO vópov, TO 
METH vóuov, то б ёоото®, and In Pasc. 62,2: 5a Ov &£ppaynoav Gdov лоЛол Kal 
KAETOpa Äer абоџбутуо... кої O реу KATH duoc @уёстт| TÜV veKpdv evayye— 
ACopevos, toic SE AVM TANPOPAOGLV ало ys anedd0N хорос. 

9 Cf. Loi, Aug. 17 (1977) р. 466 and Cantalamessa (1967) р. 245-253. 
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Indeed, the one reference to the descensus in literature associated with 
El. is Ap. Trad. 4,8 (infernum calcet et iustos inluminet et terminum figat) in 
a passage that we have already fully discussed (5A 1.1). Our conclusion 
there was that the present work, given the name GnootoAtkh) лорббосіс 
from the title on the Statue, 15 composite, and that the passage in question 
comes from the Hippolytus who corrected many of the works associated 
with the author of El. In particular, the use of брос (terminum) in Ap. Trad. 
4,8 was at variance with the use of Орос (canon) in El. IX, 11,1; 12,21; X, 
5,4. But if indeed this reference to the descensus comes from the second and 
later writer in the corpus, Loi cannot claim this feature in evidence that In 
Pasc. can be identified as the work of the author of El. nor that objections to 
Hippolytan authorship emanating from the corpus as a whole are somehow 
reduced when a comparison is made with El. and associated works alone. 

Finally we come to the last feature to which we must draw attention, 
namely the concept of otkovopta which played a critical role in our distin- 
guishing between the authorship of El. and C. N. (4A 1.3). 


5A 2.5. о1ъкоуошо in In Pasc. and C.N. 

The majority of references for oikovopíia is to the general, patristic sense of 
the “allegorical meaning/mystery of Scripture." We find that this is the 
sense in which it is used in In Pasc. 5, 1 (ù лері tod хасха Oikovopia), 8 
(тїс убноо oikovopta), 43 (aKkove peta тоос толоос кой тђу уошкђу 
oikovopiav). We saw (4A 1.3) that C.N. uses this term in the highly techni- 
cal sense for the mystery of the relationship between the persons of the 
Trinity within the one Godhead. Indeed it is used very sparingly in this 
sense in the C.N. block generally, since despite frequent appeals to 
"mystical" reading of O.T. texts, it is never used in Ant. and only once in 
Dan. and in Ben. Jac.9? It is almost as if Hippolytus avoids using the com- 
mon term for allegorical Scripture interpretation so characteristic of his 
method of exegesis because of the precise and technical sense that he gives 
it in connection with his nascent doctrine of the Trinity. 

Even in In Pasc. 52,2 (ninp@caı tiv oiKovopiav BovAóÓnevog Etc fjv 
àneotáàn), where the divine "plan" specifically of salvation comes clearly 
into view, the reference is not pre-incarnational, as with C.N., but in fulfil- 
ment of the saving acts of the Cross and Resurrection. In other words, 
oLKovouia is used there as in Ignatius Ephes. 18,2; 20,1 where it refers to the 
"mysterious plan" fulfilled in the saving events. The fact that it is not used 


80 Dan. I, 14,1 where the Jews do not recognise without allegorical interpretation trv 
оїкоуоріоу тоб лотрбс. In Dan. II, 19,1 (uvotipiov tò olkovopovpevov) the verb rather 
than the noun in used. But only in Ben. Jac. and never in El. do we find the noun, see C. 
Diobouniotis and N. Beis, Hippolyts Schrift über die Segnungen Jakobs, in T.U. 38,13 Reihe 8, 
8, only the second time in the C.N. block and never in El. we find Ñv tò yeyovög оло tod 

'ТокоВ LVOTHPLOV otkovopiag eic YPLOTOV npotvrovpevov. Cf. also Nautin (1949), р. 45. 
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of the Trinity itself corroborates further my case for excluding In Pasc. from 
the earliest stages of the development of the Hippolytan corpus. 


5A 2.6. In conclusion: тєрї тоб поасҳоа Composite work 

We see therefore that the views of both Nautin and Cantalamessa are con- 
firmed, and that neither the author of El. nor of C.N. and their respective as- 
sociated works can be either the author of Pseudo-Chrysostom's Paschal 
Homilies I-V or of VI. We have seen that only the latter could be identified 
with Hippolytus on external grounds (5A 2.2.1). This work possessed dis- 
tinctive features that convince on internal grounds that it has no common 
author with I-V, but that equally on internal grounds Hippolytus cannot be 
its author (5A 2.2.2). At all events, the use of Hippolytus as an alternative to 
John Chrysostom even for VI lacks credibility in so far as Hippolytus' 
name, as we have seen, like that of Clement (3D 2), was used as a cipher for 
a particular kind of historical tradition, in an era that had made Hippolytus 
part of an idealized apostolic age, as references by Palladius (c. A.D. 421) 
and Cyrillus of Scythopolis (c. A.D. 555) demonstrated (3C 9). 

Indeed, if there was a clear, ongoing historical identification with 
Hippolytus that predated the attribution to Chrysostom, we would do well to 
ask how such an attribution was possible. Alternatively, if Hippolytus' name 
had been clearly ab initio identified with VI, it is surely pertinent to ask why 
(anonymous) Hom. I-V were not attributed to Hippolytus rather than 
Chrysostom when the need was felt to assign this anonymous work to an au- 
thor, and when I-V had become associated with VI. We have seen how Loi 
admits that a single work would be required in order to resolve this diffi- 
culty (5A 2.4.1-2.4.4 ). Furthermore, in the light of his failure to establish 
common authorship of the critical examples that I have cited, it was equally 
contrived for Loi to endeavour to find equivalences to the idiosyncracies of 
Hom. УІ in the El. block, in reply to Connolly's case to the contrary.?! 

Our conclusion must therefore be that the second work (сууроо) On 
the Passover (nepi тоё noxa), mentioned in Eusebius H.E. VI, 22 (5A 2.1) 
and Jerome De Vir. Ill. 61 (SA 2.2) has been apparently irretrievably lost. It 


81 See 4C 2.22. with which cf. Loi, Aug. 17 (1977) p. 478-483. Loi claims to begin with 
“due premesse metodologicamente indispensabili," that (i) as a “panegirico pasquale" the style 
would have been different from heresiology (El.), philosophy (лері tod лоутӧс), or exegesis 
(Com. in Gen. or in Pss.), and (ii) a large part of the catalogue of the Statue has been lost. But 
without a successful comparison with what we have, an appeal to what we allegedly have not 
(ii) is not legitimate, and an appeal to a different genre (i) is plainly special pleading (p. 478). 
The stylistic comparison of p. 480-482 I find insufficient to establish identity of author as op- 
posed to milieu. The different use of emônpia for modvera cannot be satisfactorily ex- 
plained by the use of the former term for the advent of Elchasai (El. IX, proem. 4), nor can the 
use of Beiov nveðua, without Bod, (El. IV, 49; IX, 12)—or for that matter Sivapic Өғїс (X, 
33)—T1elect a sufficiently unique correspondence that would ground securely any argument for 
identity of authors. Mutatis mutandis, the use of BOQ with ó уолибс as its subject (In Ps. 16 
17, and 19) but not tò Oeiov nveühe must likewise fail (p. 483). These different ways of cita- 
tion conceal a very different emotive response to the Scriptures cited. 
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сап be identified neither with VI nor with I-V whether taken separately or 
together, amongst the Spuria of St. John Chrysostom (5A 2.2.1- 2.2). 

Let us now turn to a more certain identification of a work on the Statue 
with one of Hippolytus, editor and corrector of the only surviving genuine 
witness to the anödeı&ıg xpóvov, which is indeed that which is inscribed on 
the Statue, but written by another author, the author of El. In pursuing this 
more certain identification, we shall be once again assured of the wisdom of 
our premise which is that a common authorship is not necessarily implied 
for the works listed on the Statue’s plinth. 


SA 3. тєрї tayabot kor nó0ev то kakóv/Contra Marcionem 


Only at first sight тєрї txya8ot кой xó0ev tò xakóv need not be regarded as 
equivalent to a work against Marcion and therefore equivalent to the Contra 
Marcionem listed in Jerome De Vir. Ill. 61 and the Прос Mapktova in 
Eusebius H.E. VI, 22. The absence of that necessity might at first sight en- 
able the title thus inscribed on the plinth of the chair of the Statue to be de- 
tached from Hippolytan authorship to which Eusebius and Jerome thus bear 
witness. But a comparison of the contents of Marcion's argument in 
Tertullian Contra Marcionem I with this title on the Statue shows that its 
lost contents must have approximated to a refutation of this particular 
heresy. Marcion's argument begins with Matt. 8,18, that is to say with the 
Parable of the Good and Bad Tree and its teaching that neque bona malos 
neque mala bonos proferat fructus. The parable is thus used to pose the mali 
quaestionem, "unde malum?" 'There can therefore be little doubt that the 
subject matter of the lost лері tà yo0900 Kai лӧӨғу tò какбу was specifically 
a discussion of Marcion's heresy. 

It is possible to appeal to the title of Tertullian's Contra Marcionem to 
show that books against Marcion were common, and that therefore the au- 
thor of El. could have written one that was mentioned on the Statue, and that 
Hippolytus wrote another mentioned in the Eusebius/Jerome catalogues. 
Certainly the distinction between a work allegedly written by the author of 
El. could not be distinguished from one written by Hippolytus on the 
grounds of the more philosophical character of the title on the Statue in 
comparison with the hypothetically more biblically-based Contra Marc- 
ionem. As we have seen, any work whether ‘biblical’ or ‘philosophical’ 
against Marcion would have warranted such a title in view of the point from 
which Marcion's argument had begun (with Matt. 8,18). But such appeals 
are, in the light of our argument, now without purpose, since the Statue is 
not a monument to a single author with the result that the list of works in- 
scribed need not be, and transparently are not, the work of a single writer 
represented by the seated figure. 
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5A 4. лері 0£00 кой capkóg AVAGTAOEWGC 


This work is mentioned by Jerome, in his catalogue of Hippolytus’ works in 
De Vir. Ill. 61, as De Resurrectione. Its text survives in a fragmentary form 
in Syriac mss. under this title with the addition of “(dedicated) to Queen 
Mamaea" and attributed to “Hippolytus bishop and martyr.”8? We have also 
two fragments in Theodoret whose contents correspond to this title. The first 
of these is on the theme of Thomas in Jn. 20, 24-29 but actually quoting a 
version of Lk. 24, 39.83 Here we read, in Theodoret (Ettlinger (1975), 
Eranistes, III, 285, 5-6: @торутүу todtov EIN@V EXELAPTOPNOE TH ùp Tuv 
ELPTLEV®, ас EK TOD ADTOD фор@&дотос сарка ЛаВоу ó cwtńp Eyeipe TAVTHV, 
ATAPXTIV MOLOVMEVOG ts тбу SLKALWV capkóc, tv. OL návtes EN EATLSL тоб 
EYNYEPHEVOD nxpooóókuiov тђу Avaotacıv £5onev oi MOTEDOAVTES EIG 
отобу. The second continues the theme of the body of the risen Christ being 
the first fruit (&napxń) and as such the risen bodies of the just will consist of 
the same substance (ёк tod «тоб dvpapatoc) of the wheat (dough) that is 
that first fruit.84 Both are cited as from a work tod cyiov‘InnoAvtov 
ETLOKONOV кой LAPTUPOG: EK тўс трос PAOLALSA TLV &rotoAfic. 

We saw іп ЗА 5 that Theodoret was aware of the anonymous opiKpdc 
AaBvpiveo0c, clearly the work of the author of El. and, therefore, of these 
works by him that we have identified on the Statue. He did not however 
associate that work with the name of Hippolytus, whose genuine works he 
cites clearly by name. Nautin was clearly unaware of the identification of 
the work of Hippolytus npóc BacıAtöda туй with the nepi 0200 кол capxóq 
avactacews of the Statue in the Syrian fragments through the conjunction 
of Mamaea’s name. He proposed emending Theodoret's title to mpdc 
Doc A1 ëm on the grounds both of its subject matter being allegedly directed 
against Basilides, and the hypothesis that though ёк тоб Aóyov toO eig tv 
TOV TAAAVTOV Owxvopnüv only mentions “Marcion, Valentinus, and the 
Gnostics," Basilides would surely have been nearby in that part of the frag- 
ment that is lost.5? | 

The principle objection to Nautin’s emendation is that the specifically 
docetic heresiarchs against which Hippolytus is recorded to be opposed by 


82 Achellis (1897) p. 249-253 citing (for Mamaea) ms. Mus. Brit. syr. 858, fol. 214V and 
855 fol. 77! (7th Cent.). | 

83 Theodoret (Ettlinger (1975)), Eranistes, II, 172,10: &торутүу ou то%тоу Аёүєъ TOV 
KEKOLUNHEVOV, ATE MPWTOTOKOV TÜV уєкрфу. Ос VASTAG Kal ко. Èm- 
Seixvovan бт тобто Åv TO &ynyepuévov Anen Åv кой блобуўскоу, LGTACOVTOV tv 
Hong, npooKakeganevog TOV Өюрӣу Edn бедро утлафпсоу кой ide OTL nveüpa 
OOTODV кой сбрка ок ExEL коӨ®с ©деїс ёре Bewpeite ëxovta. 

84 Theodoret, Eranistes, Ш, 285, 5-6: бларуђу тобтоу ғілфу eneuaprópnos tH 09 
TGV EIPNHEVO, аҳ ёк тоб adtod форбџотос сарка Aopàv ó org Eyeipe тоттүу, 
ANAPXNV TOLODHEVOG тўс THV SLKALWV oapkóc, iv ої návtes ёл EANIOL TOD £ynyeppé- 
VOU дрообокъно\у THV AVAOTAGLV EEOMEV ot TIOTEUGAVTEG EIG отоу. 

85 Nautin (1953), p. 26-27. 
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Theodoret® himself and Stephen Gobarus®’ аге the Nicolaitans. Both these 
writers cite Hippolytus against the Nicolaitans as though this were a separate 
work. But once again the Syriac fragments make it clear that it is the 
Nicolaitans who deny the resurrection of the flesh against whom Hippolytus 
is writing, and it is to this work that Anastasius Sinaiticus refers when citing 
‘INKOADTOD &niokónov' Paung ёк TOD nepi буостасєос koi оафӨорсіос Aó- 
ou 

In view of Jerome s clear identification of this work with Hippolytus, 
followed both by Theodoret, Anastasius Sinaiticus and the Syriac fragments, 
it seems idle to claim that this work is by the author of El. who was both dif- 
ferent from that of the C.N. block but had the same name as him. Theodoret 
in that case too would have joined in Jerome’s alleged confusion and named 
the author of the opikpóg AaPvpiveoc as Hippolytus as well, even though he 
were a different Hippolytus.®? The internal arguments are all that are left 
with which to identify this work with the author of El. and associated works 
on the Statue. Yet such arguments are inconclusive. 

Syriac frag. 8 represents the ¢vpaya-—canapyn image that unites, as we 
have already seen (in Theodoret Eranistes II, 172,10 and III, 285,5-6) the 
flesh of Christ as first-fruit (блорҳт) of the wheat-harvest with the “dough 
(форора)” of our mortal flesh. But the parallel with El. X, 33,16 is not suf- 
ficiently unique nor so specifically applied to carry conviction that the au- 
thors must be identical. The passage asserts: todtov &vOpwnov topev ёк TOD 
KaG’ "ic фор@цотос yeyovótoc et yàp итү ёк тоб AdTOD Hiv форбротос 
onijp5e, átv vonoderei шреїсӨол тоу ёдоасколћоу. фороро is here of our 
human nature, our “dough” or “clay” which the teacher must possess if we 
can imitate him. The reference to the resurrection as &napy7 is then picked 
up in El. X, 33, 17, as dnapEcpevos Ev псі то%то1с TOV 1010у dvOponov 
("having offered as first fruits in all these [saving] events his own human- 
ity.") 

The allusion to anapyxn along with фораро was not here used originally 
for the first time. Already its originally Valentinian, exegetical (Rom. 11,16) 
presence in Irenaeus had made it available to both the author of El. and 


86 Theodoret Haer. Fab. Ш, 1: кот@ tovtov [t&v МакоАойт@у] xoi ó rpoppndeig 
ovveypaye KArung кой Eipnvatoc кої Mpıyevng xoi InnöAVTog ёлісколос кой páp- 


87 Photius, Bibliotheca, 232: £u дё п0106 DROATWEIG Ë EOXEV InnoAvtog кой 'Елїф®м1ос 

vo, NikoAdov TOD EVOG t&v б StaKkdvov кой OTL суор AVTOD KATAYLVOCKOVOLV... 
88 For the text of this extract, see Nautin (1953) p. 84-85. 

89 Loi, StEphAug (1977) p. 88: “Concludendo ci domandiamo se non sia legittimo affer- 
mare l'esistenza nella prima meta del III secolo di due scrittori ecclesiastici di nome Ippolito, 
l'uno presbitero a Roma, l'altro vescovo di una qualche sede dell’ Oriente cristiano..."; M. 
Simonetti, Due note su Ippolito, in StEphAugl3 (1977), p. 125; , Una ipotesi di lavoro, 
idem p. 153-154; , (1989) p. 114-115 ff.; V. Saxer, La questione di Ippolito Romano, in St 
EphAug 30 (1989), p. 53-54. 
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Hippolytus.?0 Furthermore, we have already argued that the work of El. was 
known to Hippolytus who corrected and reformulated it according to his 
conciliatory intentions. It would not therefore be surprising if imagery as 
striking as that of фороро-длорухт had been adopted from the former by the 
latter even if it had not already been available in the Irenaean tradition. 

A similar point can be made regarding Anastasius Sinaiticus' citation of 
дфӨортос ovocia and angelic substance.?! As a parallel, we can cite El.’s 
speculation on о?сіо paralleled іп тєрї tod navröcg.?? The former of these is 
a defence of a credal position as was indeed El. X, 33, 17. It is therefore the 
very kind of passage that we would expect to be represented by in the writ- 
ings of the school that succeeded its author. Hippolytus used the work of his 
predecessor, the author of El. and cognate works. Even a defender of the 
thesis of two distinct authors with the same name, such as Simonetti, has to 
conclude that the later Hippolytus used the work of the alleged earlier one.?? 

It will not do, finally, for Loi to argue that a treatise addressed to Queen 
Mamaea sets this work in the allegedly syncretistic tradition of El. in con- 
trast with the allegedly anti-imperial polemic of Hippolytus, author of Dan. 
and Ant. We have already argued that Dan. has in view the kind of mob out- 
bursts that lead magistrates to intervene of the kind that may have lead to the 
martyrdom of Callistus (4B 2.2.2.1.3). The alleged philo-Christian policy of 
the Severans has, at all events, been somewhat exaggerated (2B 2.2.4). 
Furthermore, the hostility of Ant. is considerably softened by the reflection 
that this work explains the delay of the Parousia and thus does not identify 
Antichrist with the Roman Empire (2B 2.1.3.2). We cannot therefore on 
such grounds detach лері Өғоб кол oapKdc &vaotáogog from the works of 
Hippolytus whether from the group of them found on the Statue, or with the 
remainder of the corpus which are not, in the face of its clear identification 
by Jerome, Theodoret and Anastasius Sinaiticus. 


5А 5. лротрелткос лрос Xepnpeivav 


Clearly this work cannot be identical with Theodoret’s mpdc paco тус 
since we have shown in 5A 4 that, from what he quotes, that work must be 


90 Irenaeus, Adv. Haer., 1, 8,3: бларуђу рёу то rvevpatixdy eipfio8ot б1б®ткоутЕс, 
форонро бё hdc, тоотёсту Tv woxiKVv’ ExxAnotav Re TO форора GvEerAndevar Аёү— 
OVOLV отобу, KOL £V ADTH OOVAVEOTAAKEVAL, ёлє1дт| Av adrog Сорт. 

91 Hippolytus ёк tod лері &vaotáoeoc кої афдороіас Aóyov cited by Nautin (1953) 
р. 84: Écovtau, $noiv, Ev тў Ovootdoe ої AvOpwnoı @с o Greco тоб O&00, £v 
бфӨаро1е@ SnAovéti кой бӨоуасіс" афӨортос yàp о0сі 0% yevvd, OD YEvvätaı, ook 
aŭte... TOLADTAL OVOLOL cioty Т] TE OyyéAov ў TE THV WOYOV TOV EK соратоу 
ONNAAMYPEVOV, ёле кой dupótepar ETEPOYEVEIG ELOL ka GAAOTPLAL тўс орорёутс 
кої фберонёутс TAVTNG TOD KOGHOD KTIGEWG, 
: E El. X, 32,2: ... opge npótepov &ÓnpioUye—n0p Kol nveópo, Vdwmp кой yriv—eF 
Qv SLAHOPOV TTV EAVTOD KTIOLV ENOLEL, xol TH HEV povoovoia, TH бё ёк úo, tà SE EK 
TPL@V, TH SE EK TECOGPOV GvvEdeoEL, and 33,4: кой үйр AL TOVTOV TPATAL ovocia, ot 
НЯ оок ÖVTWV үєубреуол—лӧр xoi nveðua, Одор Kal ҮЙ. 

93 For an alternative argument see Loi StEphAug13 (1977) р. 71-72. 
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identical with the лєрї Өғоб кой соркӧс Avactaceng mentioned by 
Anastasius Sinaiticus, who added the Syriac fragments as addressed to 
Mamaea. The latter clearly was a BacıAıc, Both its content and the person 
addressed are unknown, and therefore nothing further can be said regarding 
its authorship. 


SA 6. eig ёүүострішоӨоу 


This work can be identified with De Saul et Pythonissa in Jerome De. Vir. 
Ill. 61.94 Clearly an éyyaotpipvOoc is a “ventriloquist” or “oracle”, 
“Pythonissa” too is a word for the oracle or Pythian priestess, and so it is a 
commentary on the visit of Saul to the Witch of Endor to summon the shade 
of Samuel in 1 Sam. 28, 6-25. 

Clearly the identification of this title on the Statue with a work cited by 
Jerome as that of Hippolytus was an embarrassment to Nautin’s original 
version of the two-author thesis that insisted no work on the Statue could be 
by Hippolytus. Accordingly Nautin had to explain away the attribution of 
this work, along with a similar attribution by Jerome, to the лєрї 80d кої 
соркӧс dvactacEews (De Resurrectione) that we have already discussed (5А 
4) and the works which follow (5A 7 and 8). He proposed doing so by using 
the argument that there was nothing exceptional about such titles and that 
they were used by various writers for their different works.” 

Regarding the title that immediately follows (5A 7) I find it difficult to 
associate with the De Apocalypsi of Jerome, and I have already given 
grounds for not so associating it (3C). At all events, Jerome's title hardly in- 
cludes the Gospel as well. 


5A 7. tà олер TOD KATA’ Iodvvnv ELAYYEALOD код ATOKAAD WEDS 


Were it possible to accept the genuineness of the Barsalibian fragments, 
then this would be yet another example of a work on the Statue attributed to 
Hippolytus. Such would of course be fatal to the thesis that the works on the 
plinth are by any other than Hippolytus, given the fallacious view that there 
was one individual that the Statue commemorated. We have argued however 
that the attribution by Barsalibi is not authentic, on the grounds that he lifted 


94 J.B. Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers. (London: MacMillan 1890), Part I, S. Clement of 
Rome, vol. II, p. 390; С. Bovini, Sant'Ippolito, dottore e martire del III secolo, in Coll. amici 
deu catacombe 15 (Città del Vaticano: Pontificio Istituto di Archeologia cristiana 1943), p. 56. 

95 Lightfoot (1890) 1, II p. 390 cf. Achelis (1897) and Nautin (1953) p. 140 who neverthe- 
less presents no argument for the assertion: *L'attribution à Hippolyte est une fantasie de 
Simon de Magristris." 

96 Nautin (1947), p. 83-84: “A supposer que nous soyons pleinement rassurés sur la valeur 
de l'information de Jéróme sur Hippolyte, dont il n'avait méme pas pu découvrir la ville, il 
resterait encore que ces quatre titres ne sont pas tellement caractéristiques qu'ils ne puissent se 
trouver reunis chez plusiers écrivains. Ainsi Origéne a écrit à son tour un commentaire des 
Psaumes, un "Үлёр THS £yyaotpuri8ov, un commentaire de l'évangile selon Jean, et deux 
ouvrages sur la résurrection.” 
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these passages from a catena anyway, and that ‘Hippolytus’? was a readily 
used author's name for pseudonymous works, particularly since he had be- 
come associated with an apostolic golden age (3C 7.2). With Nautin we ar- 
gued that Ebed-Jesu had no independent source other than that of Barsalibi, 
yet it was to the former that we owed this particular title which was not nec- 
essarily equivalent to the кефолола kato Tailov (3C). 

We shall see later (5B 2) the problems raised by the Simonetti-Loi ver- 
sion of the two-authors thesis, arising from their claim, on internal literary 
grounds, that Barsalibi' s work belongs to the oriental, C.N. block whereas it 
is here listed on the Statue. Were this to be the case, it would fit better with 
my thesis that there are the works of both authors present on the Statue, 
though I remain doubtful about the genuineness of these late citations. 


5A 8. ec TODS POALOVG 


A work of a similar title is attributed to Hippolytus by Jerome De Vir. Ill. 61 
as De Psalmis. Once again Nautin was to appeal to the fact that this title is 
common to the different works of a number of early Christian writers in or- 
der to dissociate it with the title of the Statue and hence the latter from 
Hippolytus’ name.?? There is furthermore a work of this title attributed to 
Hippolytus represented by ms. Brit. Mus. syr. 860 (add. 12154), which con- 
tains an introduction to the Psalms to which alone the attribution was in- 
tended. This same introduction is found in various Greek catenae.?® 

Nautin produced a critical edition and a translation of this work, but, in 
view of the mention of Hippolytus' name, had in pursuance of his thesis to 
dissociate it from the title on the Statue whose contents therefore would 
remain completely unknown.?? Our first question must therefore be the rela- 
tion of this work and Jerome's catalogue and Theodoret's citations. 


5A 8.1. Jerome, Theodoret, and ms. Brit. Mus. syr. 860 

But was this introduction to the Psalms, and a commentary on Psalms 1 and 
2, the remains of the work mentioned by Jerome if not the work engraved on 
the Statue? Nautin claimed that the author of the work was Hippolytus, on 
the grounds both of ms. Brit. Mus. syr. 860 and of parallels with C.N. and 
related works that I do not find sufficiently unique to be convincing.!® 
Furthermore, it would seem probable that the work cited by Jerome is iden- 
tical with that from which Theodoret quotes as that of Hippolytus.!0! That 


97 See quotation in footnote 96. 

8 Vat. graec. 754; Ottobon. graec. 398; Laurent. У1,3; Parisinus graec. 146. 

99 Nautin (1953) p. 166-183. 

100 Ibid. p. 103-105. 

101 Theodoret, Eranistes, (i) I, 88,22 (Ps. 23): tod &yíou ‘InoAvtov EMOKÖNOV Kal 
рарторос, EK TOD Aóyou TOD єїс TO Koptog лошом pe...; (ii) П, 173,12 (Ps. 119): tod 
QUTOD EK тоб Adyov Tod Eig THY ФОТүу Tv neyaAnv; (iii) П, 175,15 (Ps 2): tod adtod тўс 
Epunvetas tod D' woApon (iv) П, 176,16 (Ps. 24): тоб adtot ёк тоб Adyov eic tov 
кү WOAPOV. 
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work, which included Ps. 2, was indeed a commentary proper. But the work 
presently being considered was rather an apologetic work against an un- 
named person or persons who had there denied the Davidic authorship of 
Psalms.!% His method of proof lay in defending the authenticity of the titles 
affixed to various psalms.!0? 

Furthermore, it is improbable that this work, though mutilated, was 
originally the introduction of a longer work on all of the psalms, and which 
included Theodoret's citations. As Nautin pointed out, the work was in two 
parts the second of which was only ever intended to contain commentary on 
Psalms 1 and 2.!% These two alone were to be further expounded, in an 
ending now lost, specifically because they were on the Lord's birth and 
passion, though lacking titles. Now, in the light of the introduction, we 
know the mystical meaning of David's titles (тйс Erıypadäg Enéyvapev...Ov 
кої tà носттл@ ёлёүуореу),!05 from which we can deduce the mystical 
subject matter of both these psalms from their first lines! as concerning the 
Birth and the Passion (6 pu£v npó tog yéveoiv avdtod, ó ðt 6e o tepog nà000), the 
First and the Last (ў dré Kal то тёАос, кої tò A кой tò Q).!°7 Are we then 
to regard this homily as quite distinct from the work cited by Theodoret, yet 
still attribute it to Hippolytus on the basis of ms. Brit. Mus. syr. 860? 

Whilst not discussing the problem of the Theodoret citations requiring us 
to locate two different works on the Psalms, Nautin was adamant that the 
Syriac attribution was genuine, and that this work was not that listed on the 
Statue. Indeed, Nautin now tried to argue that defence of the Davidic au- 
thorship against an unnamed opponent(s) was made against the author of El. 


102 In Ps. 1: &v&yxnv &oxopev, dyanntot, citar tic ў 60vogutg т@у WOALGV, oOx 
EVOG WOAPLOD KAMpEVOD прос @л@ттүу vuxric, OVSE TAGVNG олрёсєос колуўс уон1бо— 


ТАД 

103 Nautin (1953) p. 101: “On verra facilement que le but qu'il se propose chaque fois, 
c'est de montrer, d'une part, que ces titres ont un sens spirituel (ce que signifiait pour lui qu'ils 
sont inspirés), et, d'autre part, qu'ils se rattachent étroitement au contenu du psaume corre- 
spondant.” Cf. ———-, L'homélie d'Hippolyte sur le psautier et les oeuvres de Josipe, in 
RevHisRel 179 (1971), p. 137-179. 

104 Nautin (1953) p. 102: “Il est possible que le texte original ait été amputé de sa fin... il 
manque la doxologie, qui était de régle... Mais ce que nous possédons encore, présente... une 
cohérence parfaite... Ce n'est pas un travail composé dans l'abstrait: c'est une cevre de 
polémique, oü tout converge sur un adversaire déterminé." , : А 
„ 105 In Ps. 18: tatg ovv тїс dnodeigews yeyevnpevne, лері navtac tov<s yañ ovc, 
Qv THC ENLYPAHAS ENEYVOPEV Avaykolag кол бй. TVEDATOG MYLOV KATNPTIOUEVOG, WV 
кой tà WOTHPLA ёлёүуореу, Kvadpdpapev Ent tiv dvayvoorv Ty yeyevnpévnv. Avo 
fiiv &veyvóo8ncav wadpol, ov тўу aitiav битүђсосӨол dei лротоу TVYXAVÓVTOV. 

106 In Ps. 20: тўс on бтобєїбє®с TAVTIS YEYEVNHEVNG, THAGUY AS Ev op O nodo 
TOD GEOD KATHYYEAAGHEVOG, 0 Aóyoc, ў Copla, Ò HOVOYEVNG VLOG TOD лотрос д1@ Tov- 
tov éonpgaíveto: pno yap odtwc «MaKdpioc dvip ӧс odK £mopeó0n Ev Boun 
асеВфу » кой tà EEG, Kal «iva ті ёфрооЁоу ЁӨутү» кой tà Сс. 

07 In Ps. 19: oùto тр@то1 yaiyo aveniypadoi eiot, SnAodvtes 6 pv прфтос үёу- 
EOLV (0100, 0 бё solange раа кої оок Tv &varykoiov Emypaderv о0то%с, ONÖTE Ot 
пбутоу tv лрофттбу © Aóyoc єктроҳӨт ápxů avtóç: обтоҳ yap Bog кой Meyer Eyo 
eui À span кой TO TEAOG, кой TÒ A кой TÒ О. ONOTE toivuv ò HAKApLoG Aavid mvev— 


рот OLNYNOATO, оок AVAYKNV Éoyev ёліүрафђу тойсосӨоп. 
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His strongest argument rested upon the different literary profile that he 
claimed for the author of the C.N. block against that of El. 


5A 8.2. The Homily and the literary profile of the C.N. block 
A fundamental feature of that literary profile, which we shall show to be in 
some respects questionable (5B), was, according to Nautin, that the author 
of the C.N. block was a conservative biblical exegete in contrast with the 
secular philosophical formation of the El. block. Thus the mystical treatment 
of the titles of the psalms revealed the hand of the genuine Hippolytus, by 
contrast with the literalist use of Scripture in the Xpovixóv to calculate 
world history, and the literalist setting of dates in the anödeıdıg xpóvov. The 
dates of both works were securely corrected by the mystical exegesis of the 
author of Dan., as we have seen (4B 2.2.2), 108 

But apart from the questionable literary profile that we have yet to dis- 
cuss, Nautin’s argument is subject to the similar charges as those which he 
directed against Rondeau's criticism of his own thesis.!® We have followed 
and developed Nautin’s own observations regarding the use made by C.N. of 
El., and the revisions made to the theology and chronology both of the latter 
and associated works by the former which it exhibits in turn in its own, as- 
sociated block. We have established the character of the theology of that 
block as a rapprochement between the Monarchians and the community of 
El. In view of such a theology in C.N., whose author is clearly Hippolytus, 
of El. and associated works, it seems almost impossible that the former 
should charge the latter, in “tearing away (KAou&vov)”!!0 certain psalms “to 


108 Of the writer of El., see Nautin (1953) p. 106: "C'était un homme soucieux de science 
et d'histoire exacte, qui cherchait dans l Ecriture, non pas des symboles comme Hippolyte, 
mais des données de fait pour une chronique générale de l'humanité." Cf. also , (1971) p. 
162-163 and p. 175: “... c'est qu'il n'hésite pas à sacrifier certaines idées reçues chez les chré- 
tiens ou méme fournies par la Bible lorsqu'il les estime scientifiquement inexactes. C'est ainsi 
qu'il place la naissance du Christ en l'an 5502 de la création, et non en l'an 5500 généralement 
admis par les chrétiens, parce que cette date était incompatible avec le cycle lunaire qu'il utili- 
sait." 

109 M-J. Rondeau, Les polémiques d'Hippolyte de Rome et de Filastre de Brescia con- 
cernant le psautier, in RevHisRel 171 (1967), p. 9-36 cf. Nautin (197 1) p. 163-179. 

0 Rondeau (1967) p. 19-20 accepted the reading оох ёудс WOALOD xAovoupévoo for 
PES based upon the codex in the Moscow Historical Museum, Bibl. Synodale 194 
(Vladimir 48) against Mosquensis graec. 358 and Ambrosianus B 106 sup. The reading itself is 
an emendation from ovovpevov. He was thus able to translate the phrase "since not even one 
psalm is refuted so so as to deceive the soul (лрос Anarnv уой. ” The “one psalm” only 
excluded by the aipecic kaıvn is Ps. 115, 2 where the “ecstasy” was used by the Montanists 
as a proof text, as seen from Epiphanius, Panar. Haer. 48,7. Thus the heretic attacked is Caius 
for having denied this one psalm only because it supported Montanism, whereas Hippolytus 
supported a middle way between the latter and catholicism (p. 29-30). I find Rondeau’s 
exegesis, based upon a dubious emendation highly questionable. It will be clear that neither 
Hippolytus nor the author of El. could have considered Caius a heretic, nor is there any 
evidence that he was so regarded in, e.g. the text of El. itself. I have already discussed this point 
in order to query the genuiness of the Barsalibi fragments on the grounds of the anachronism 
involved (3C 7.1 and 3C 8.2), cf. p. 33-38. There is furthermore no citation or defence of Ps. 
115, 2, and an argument for its original presence because the ms. is fragmentary is belied by the 
fact that the homily only originally extended to Ps. 1 and 2 (5A 8.1). Nautin (1971) р. 144-145 
had no difficulty refuting the reading KAovovpévov (“Ce n'est pas conforme à la bonne 
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the deception of the soul (npög &nàtnv yoxño,” and of “not thinking such 
error to be a new heresy (ооё лАбутс олрёсғос karvig votuGopévno)."! 

C.N., as we have seen, was prepared quite radically to alter the Aóyog 
Christology of both Melito and Irenaeus to which El. was faithful, and in a 
way that was quite heretical in terms of later definitions of orthodoxy (4A 
2.1.3). But there is no evidence that C.N. was prepared to regard the tradi- 
tional view, shared by El. with these Fathers, as &m&tn or ойрес1с, which he 
would surely have done so if he had regarded it as justifying the Monarchian 
charge of tritheism. Nor indeed is there any evidence of a kind of higher 
critical approach to Scripture in the El. block, let alone any specific denial of 
the David authorship of the Psalms. The kind of group attacked would rather 
be that in evidence in the Clementines in the passages about the so-called 
"false pericopae."!!? Furthermore, there seems grounds for identifying the 
homily with El. rather than C.N. 


5A 8.3. The Homily and the literary profile of the El. block 

Rondeau pointed to the fact that certain features of the homily resembled 
Xpovık@v, and El. in the passages that we saw (4B 2 and 4B 2.2-4B 2.2.1) 
reflected the latter, rather than C.N.!!? The theme of the 72 nations arising 
from the division of languages (цєр1бцо©с ... YAwco@v) after the Flood, is, in 
particular, reflected in the homily. The selection of four singers, Asaph, 
Eman, Etham, and Idithum, with 288 accompanying singers, meant that to 
each of the former were assigned exactly 72 of the latter. This mystical sig- 
nificance (ростіроу, сърВолоу тўс... оїкоуош ос) of this is that all nations 
will finally in unison praise God.!!^ Rondeau correctly saw however the po- 
tentiality for confounding Nautin's two-authors thesis in this passage. The 
scientific, chronological information of the El. block now is treated allegori- 
cally and mystically after the contrasting, non-literal fashion of the C.N. 
block. Did not this fact show that the two authors were in fact one?!!> 


méthode. Il falliat consulter d'abord le stemma des manuscrits. Le Mosq. 194 ne pourrait nous 
avoir conservé seul une lecon primitive que s'il appartenait à une tradition indépendante des 
familles qui attestent KAWpEVOD.”). 

See footnote 102. 

112 G, Strecker, Das Judenchristentum in den Pseudoclementinen, in TU 70, (1958), p. 
166-184. 

113 Rondeau (1967) p. 11-13. 

114 In Ps. 3: .. "Есті бё кої npóg тобто An’ @руїїс то npodntevdev Өєорїсол 
LLVOTHPLOV, ӧлер Em TOV WOOV onpoivópevov Enedeikvve TO nveðua. ‘Exaotw үй 
Äpxovrı блоуёроутол of’: tò бё Åv сорВолоу тїс Opxtidev yevon£vng oikovopias Ent 
пбсоу &vOponótnto. ‘Hvika yap лорүос WKOSOLNTO оло ANIOTWV аубрфу орофоуоу 
oB’ £0vóv, ópyf(g Sikalac ёл AdTOVG yevou£vnc, HEPLOLOG £xeAeito mod: oi 
AOVLOWVIE pavs YEVOLEVOL eic даслорбу £xóproav, UNO TOD луєоротос £Aoovó- 


EVOL. 
is Rondeau (1967) p. 14: “La manie de multiplier les transitions 4 caractére personel du 
type «cela ayant été fait, voyons ceci....» spécifique d' «Hippolyte» et à «Josipe,» comme l'a 
établi Dom Capelle." Cf. B. Capelle, Hippolyte de Rome, in АТЛАМ 17 (1950), p. 145-174 and 
—— —, (1952) p. 193-202. 
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Nautin’s response was, essentially, that the allegorization of the 72 na- 
tions showed that it was Hippolytus using the work of El. but recasting it 
according to his allegorical exegetical style. Nevertheless, by using such an 
example, he was admitting the case of both Rondeau and Capelle regarding 
similarities of style and expression between the El. and C.N. blocks, and the 
serious problems raised for his two-authors thesis. But if indeed the author 
of C.N. was at home in the thought and style of El., then this considerably 
lessened the force of a great deal of Nautin’s claim that there were differ- 
ences of this kind that established different authors. 

We too have argued that not only did Hippolytus as the author of C.N. 
self-consciously refashion the theology of El. (4A 1-2), but that the selfsame 
Hippolytus brought the Xpovık@v from 222 to 235 and was responsible for a 
middle, undated recension of the work completed by the Chronographer of 
354 (4A 3.2.3 and 4B 2.2.3.2). Moreover we have argued that the correc- 
tions кота Aavıńà to the andde1é1¢ xpóvov of the Statue are also an example 
of Hippolytus correcting the work of his predecessor (4B 2.2.2-4B 
2.2.2.1.4.). There would not therefore be prima facie anything to object to in 
Nautin’s claim for the Hippolytan authorship of the homily, particularly if it 
could be argued that its date was subsequent to what we have argued to be 
the likely death of the author of EL (4B 2.2.3.3).116 But there are three spe- 
cific obstacles to such a claim raised by the text of the homily. 


5A 8.3.1. The Aöyog-Christology of El. in the Homily 

The first, mentioned surprisingly neither by Rondeau nor by Nautin, is the 
presence of the ascription ó тойс тоб 0£00, Adyos ó лро &o0$ópov yevvndeis 
in the commentary on the PaApdc tõ бүолттф.!!' This conception of the 
pre-existent Aóyoc, characteristic of El. and related works, was, we argued, 
radically reformulated by the writer of C.N. despite its close conformity with 


116 Rondeau (1967) p. 16-18, following Jerome De Vir. Ш. 61 (“лросошћоу de Laude 
Domini Salvatoris, in qua praesente Origene se loqui in ecclesia significat"), claimed that 
Origen made use of this work in his own on the psalms. Since those works were published be- 
tween 214 and 218, she concludes that the homily must have been a work of Hippolytus as a 
youthful writer around 212. (p. 17: “... la gaucherie du style, ponctué de tours rhétoriques 
mécaniquement répétés, trahit, à notre avis, la jeunesse d'un auteur qui évoluera ensuite vers 
plus d'aisance et de simplicité.") If indeed, as Rondeau will not admit, there were two authors 
in the corpus, the early date would point to the author of El., rather than his editor and continua- 
tor, the author of C.N. 

It would however be problematic so to argue since Nautin (1971) p. 138-139 contended in 
reply that Origen composed two commentaries, the one on psalms 1-15, composed around 220 
at Alexandria, and a second which began with Ps. 1 but which “embraissait l'ensemble du 
Psautier." The latter was composed at Caesarea after 233. As such, this would support, prima 
facie, the homily as the work of Hippolytus the editor and continuator since we have argued 
that the autor of El. was dead by this time (4B 2.2.3.3). But Nautin goes on to argue (p. 140- 
143) by means of a comparison that Origen did not in fact use the homily, so that indeed there 
is no way of dating the homily, whether early or later, with reference to his work. 

17 In Ps. 16: кой èv ётєро бё NAL «Poros тф dyanntæ» Tig 8 dv ein ó &yann- 
TOG @ААос, GAA’ Tj © тойс TOD Өєоб, AÓyoc 0 TPO £oc$0pov yevvnelc, 5 о? tà návta 
enoinoev ò Поттр; 
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the tradition of Melito and Irenaeus. For C.N. the Adyoc only became téAeiog 
as лоїс after the incarnation (4A 2.1.3-2.1.4 and 4A 3.1.2). 

It is difficult therefore to see how Hippolytus as author of C.N. could 
have written such words as these, even though he read them in El., without 
recasting them in terms of his own theology. We are dealing here with per- 
haps the most fundamental of the distinctions on which the two-authors 
hypothesis rests. If there are two authors, as Nautin insists against Rondeau, 
then the character of this comment on Ps. 44,1 would be indicative of the 
author of El. rather than of C.N.!!$ 


5A 8.3.2. The use of ópog in the Homily 
In 5А 1.1 we saw that ópog in El. X, 5,1, as in the expression ó ts dAnBelac 
OPOG=0 tfjg àÀm9elag коуфу in 5,2) meant a canon or ecclesiastical rule. 
Although ӧрос̧ appeared in that sense іп Ap. Trad. 3, we argued that this was 
a composite document, and might appear as such on the Statue substantially 
in the form in which we have it, or only there in a first draft. At all events, 
though the strand represented by chapter 3 represented the theology of Order 
in El., chapter 4 used ӧрос in a completely different sense, and one that 
might be associated with the alternative ordination rites that represent the 
alternative ecclesiastical current. associated with C.N. and therefore 
Hippolytus, whose name became later associated with the community of the 
Statue (SA 1.2). орос did not in Ap. Trad. 4 mean “ordinance,” but the 
“limit” or “boundary” of hell established by Christ's descent there. | 

In the homily, ópog is used in a sense very similar to which it is found in 
El. and the associated Ap. Trad. 3. His introduction has argued the Davidic 
authorship of the Psalms, and the failure of certain titles (tac Emypadcc) to 
correspond with the chronology of David’s life has been explained in terms 
of the previously mentioned mystery of allegory (ёй nveduatog буо? ..т@ 
ростўр1о) that enshrouds their application to Christ. At the end of this 
introduction, before embarking on Ps. 1 and 2 he concludes thus : 


17. These principles properly enunciated (tovtwv An т@у дроу tkalac 
кєкт\рөүн&уөу), and by this method doctrine being heard with faith ( кой тўс 
KOTO TPOTOV дібаскаћос petà лістеос &xovopévno), we the hearers are con- 
strained (avayxnv EoxXouev, ot &kpoatar), moved with reverence towards God 
(фоВо depönevor tà прос тбу Beöv), to receive them by faith (moter 

rapoAauıßaverv), and not to pay attention to deceitful arguments (uh rnpoosxeiv 


118 This similarities with El. were perceptively drawn by Loi, StEphAug 13 (1977) p. 74,- 
76 where amongst other comparisons, he mentions also (1) Chronicon 19 (“Il numero e la divi- 
sione dei popoli nati dai figli di Noé... corresponde esattamente") (cf. 5A 8 .2), (ii) the od peotg 
kawvn of El. IX, 11, 1; 12,16 and In Ps. 1: OLPEGEWS Koauvfis vonıLon£vng quoted footnote 
102, (iii) In Ps. 14: otovec xAfjpot, ӧлббоҳот TÜV natépwv with El. I proem. 6, etc. The 
problem is that, although there is a greater degree of equivalence with El. than with C.N., (iii) 
fore example, is in certain critical respects different. The 5a50y01 are mystical and symbolic, 
seen in the title of YaAuög т@у Avaßadıav, and ecclesiastical Order and succession is never 
justified in such a way by El. 
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бё ANATNACIC Adyotc), but to follow the [spiritual] power of the Scriptures 
(GAAG SvvapeEr Ypaddv aKorovOeiv). 


Here clearly Орос has the sense very akin to El. of a criterion for right doc- 
trine. But it must be conceded that it is used in an exegetical context, involv- 
ing mystery, allegory, and faith, which is strongly reminiscent of Hippolytus 
Dan. and associated works. 


5A 8.3.3. The use of oixovopia in In Ps. 3 

We saw in 4A 1.3 that it was Hippolytus' particular reformulation of the 
term оікоуошо in C.N. that was one of the marks that enabled us to distin- 
guish Hippolytus from the author of El., and to note a quite radical rap- 
prochement with the school of Callistus. We note however that the homily 
uses this term quite differently both from El. who knew of it only as an 
heretical, Marcosan concept, and from C.N. (e.g. 14,4) who applied it to the 
mysterious unity, the otkovopiq ovpdwviac between the persons (лросоло) 
of the Godhead (14,8). 

In Ps. З speaks of tò бё ñv oópoAov тўс dpxridev yevouévng оїкоуош ос 
em nócav àvOponótntia but with reference to the 72 nations after Babel. 
Thus the Homilist uses otkovopíta as “providential plan" in the sense neither 
of C.N. nor any other related work. Thus we find that Jn Ps. does not fit the 
pattern of the two-authors thesis but raises additional problems for literary 
relations within the Hippolytan corpus. 

We therefore find ourselves at the close of this section in a conundrum, 
finding in 5A 8.3.2 grounds for closing the gap between the two authors, but 
in 5A 8.3.1 strong grounds for maintaining this. Let us see how, in the light 
of our understanding of a two-authors thesis, this conundrum might be 
resolved. 


5A 8.4. The presence of a third writer in the school 

The argument for two authors is founded upon the difference between El. 
and C.N. over the pre-existent status of the Aöyoc-noic. But we have shown 
in addition to that fundamental distinction a variety of relations within the 
corpus that present cumulatively the case that there are at least two authors 
within the corpus. I believe that I have adequately demonstrated in both 
Chapter 4 and the present chapter that cumulatively the problems associated 
with the two-authors thesis are significantly less than the problems for 
claiming one author alone. 

Our examination of the problems raised by the homily on the Psalms has 
demonstrated this point. The use of Орос with a meaning distinctive of El. is 
associated with a mystical exegetical method in this homily and thus of 
itself might have been sufficient to dissolve the distinguishing marks of two 
or more authors within the corpus. Of itself such a feature might be held to 
show that the literalist and scientific interest of Xpovık@v and the anödeıdıc 
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Xpóvov, is compatible in the same author, writing in a different, homiletic 
genre, with a mystical and allegoric, exegetical method. As we have seen, 
not only in the case of the use of Орос but also the post-deluvian nepıonög of 
the 72 nations, such coldly scientific analysis can be synthesized without 
radical incoherence with a mystical and allegorical, spiritual reflection (SA 
8.3). 

Such a solution on its own is compatible with the operations of a single 
mind of a single author. But it is also compatible with a third writer who 
synthesises one approach with another. And my point, derivable from what 
5A 8.3.1 has established, is that it is the second solution that we should 
adopt. An unreformed Абүос̧-лойс̧ theology would not have been acceptable 
to the Hippolytus who wrote C.N., and would have been an affront to his 
rapprochement with the Monarchians (4A 2-4A 3.1.2). 

I therefore suggest the hand of a third writer who synthesised the exeget- 
ical work of Hippolytus with the scientific work of El. but who remained in 
the latter’s more conservative, Christological tradition. That his work should 
have been attributed to the name Hippolytus should not strike us as strange 
in view of what we have argued about the way in which his name as editor 
came to be associated with some texts, and the way in which his name gen- 
erally was used corporately, like Clement’s, to identify corporate writings, 
particularly Church Orders, in a certain tradition (3C 9 and 3D 2). 

The limitation of the number of writers to two would, at all events, be 
arbitrary in view of what we have already argued regarding the character of 
the Statue as the icon of a community rather than of an individual. It was 
always the interpretation of the Statue as a monument to an individual that 
imposed an all-or-nothing character on the discussion. If all the works listed 
on the plinth were not by Hippolytus, then all must be the work of another 
individual author commemorated by the seated figure. We have shown that 
the Statue is to be interpreted otherwise (2A 2 -2A 3.1 and 3E), and that the 
hand of Hippolytus as well as the author of El. is to be seen as part of the 
community that had originally opposed Callistus but been reconciled with 
his successors (4B 2.2.2.1.4-4B 2.2..4). If it is possible on other grounds to 
detect more than two writers in the corpus connected with the titles on the 
plinth of the Statue, then there is nothing in principle about the character of 
the artefact in itself to rule out such a conclusion. 

We have already had cause to draw parallels between the Hippolytan 
community, represented by the Statue but with a corpus of works by at least 
three authors, and the community of the Fourth Gospel and the Johannine 
literature (2A 1.2-2A 2.3). In one respect the history of literary criticism of 
the one is reflected in that of the other. In the case of the Johannine litera- 
ture, first the similarity of style and diction was noted, and differences 
explained away in terms of an identical author writing in a different 
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genre II? But the point was reached in which the connections between text 
and text, concept and concept, became too complex, and certain differences 
too fundamentally inconsistent for them to be held to be encompassable 
within a single mind of a single author. 

In the context of the Johannine literature this was to surface in the fun- 
damental difference between a fully realised eschatology where, for exam- 
ple, the Antichrist was fulfilled in Judas Iscariot, ó vidc tfjg &nwAEtac, iva ў 
үрофӯў xànpoe.(Jn. 17,12), whereas in 1 Jn. 2,18 and 22, and 2 Jn. 7 the 
Antichrist comes in the contemporary heretic or schismatic. For the Fourth 
Gospel, the “last hour" for the manifestation in “glory” and “exaltation” is 
the Cross.!?? In 1 Jn. 2,18 the &oy&tn dpa is taking place in contemporary 
events. Even in the context of a creative mind, evolving gradually over time, 
the transition from a literalist apocalyptic to one in which mysteriously the 
last things were being realised in the present, to a fully realised eschatology 
in the past saving events, was too great to be encompassed within a single 
mind. The differences and similarities were therefore to be explained in the 
context of the developing minds of different individuals within a common 
school. 

There is a striking similarity between such Johannine similarities and 
those claimed in defence of a common authorship for the Hippolytan corpus. 
In this case it was not eschatology but Christology that finally shattered the 
hypothesis of a single mind whose creative development was to be observed 
in the conceptual and theological changes within the corpus. The Aóyoc- 
тойс Christology, and the likely context for the development of those 
differences was simply too different. 

In the case of [п Ps., it enabled us to show that this work was definitely 
not by the author of C.N., whereas the mystical exegesis showed us that the 
author could not have been that of El. The problems of the Hippolytan 
literature, like those of the Johannine, will admit, in the final analysis, no 
satisfactory solution that has not at its background the history of a school 
that produces more than one writer and probably, in the case of Hippolytus, 
more than two. At all events, such an explanation does not require us to 
distort the literary evidence by denying the identity of the etc тоос PaApovs 


119 One could point to (i) variants of the expression tnpeiv тоу Aóyov pov in Apoc. 3, 8 
and 10; 22, 9 in comparison with Jn. 8, 51-55; 14, 23-24; 15, 20; 17, 6; (11) the use of Adyoc as 
a title of Christ in Apoc. 19, 13 cf. Jn. 1, 1-14; (iii) ОАтӨуос̧ used of God and Christ, ог to 
qualify their Aöyoı in Ap. 3, 7 and 14; 6, 10; 19, 9 and 11; 21, 5; 22, 6 cf. Jn. 4, 37; 7, 28; 17, 3. 
On such a basis, one might argue identical authorship, urging that the writer was writing in a 
different literary genre in Apoc. One could then extend the same comparison to the epistles, 
citing 1 Jn. 1, 1-4 with Jn. 1, 1-14 so that these too could now be included in the nexus of a 
single author, with (i) exemplified in 1 Jn. 5, 20. 

120 Jn, 12,23 and 31-32: EANAvBev ў dpa iva SoEacOt ó vtóc тоб &vOpomov... убу 
Kploig &otiv TOD кбсрох TOVTOD, убу 6 арҳоу тоб xóopov TOUTOD ёкВАпӨцсєтол EE, 
KAYO EXV DYWOD ёк тўс үїїс, TAVTOG EAKVOW прос ELAVTOV. 
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with the title on the Statue solely on terms of the witness to Hippolytan 
authorship of ms. Brit. Mus. syr. 860 (add. 12154). 

The internal evidence for In Ps. shows, as we have argued, that this work 
has more in common with El. than C.N., while in the final analysis that 
common ground falls short of identity of authors. There therefore were no 
good grounds for claiming that a work later associated with Hippolytus’ 
name could not have occurred on the Statue along with works that decidedly 
were not so associated. The title of the Jerome catalogue, probably identical 
with that cited by Theodoret, may nevertheless be a different title and indeed 
that of the author of C.N., and therefore genuinely Hippolytan as opposed to 
bearing what became the corporate title for the disparate works of a the tra- 
dition of the community of the Statue. 

Let us look briefly now at the three remaining titles listed on the plinth 
of the Statue. 


5A 9. dod EIS rca tà үрофос 


Lightfoot believed that this title referred to what has partly survived as the 
Muratorian Canon, which he both translated into Greek and reduced to hex- 
ameter verses. He then hypothesised that we have here the titles of two met- 
rical compositions, one on the O.T. that has perished, but another on the N.T. 
which has thus survived. I find however his grounds tenuous. 

The first ground is that the Muratorian Canon agrees with Hippolytus in 
accepting the Apocalypse but in rejecting Hebrews. Presumably this would 
rule out Gaius in Lightfoot's eyes since he believed that Gaius had rejected 
the Apocalypse. But we have already for our part registered our doubt 
regarding the latter on the grounds that Barsalibi's quotations are pseudepi- 
graphic and may themselves rest upon a misreading of Eusebius’ quotations 
of his views (3B 2.1 -2.2). Furthermore Hippolytus or the writer of El. 
(whom Lightfoot believed to be one in the same) would not have been the 
only person(s) to have accepted the Apocalypse but rejected Hebrews. The 
Canon of Scripture in the late second century was still highly fluid, and only 
later generations would find rejection of either of these works at all remark- 
able. 

Lightfoot secondly considered that "the language used of the Shepherd 
of Hermas is strongly in favour of its attribution to Hippolytus." He presum- 
ably did so on the grounds of his proposed Hippolytan authorship of 
Liberian Catalogus, and of the similar references to Hermas in both that and 
the Muratorian Canon. But having argued the distinction between 
Hippolytus and author of El., it is only possible to assign the author of the 
C.N. block to the second stage in the development of the Liberian 
Catalogus, which, as I have already shown, contains the reference to 
Hermas and Pius (4B 2.2.3.3.1). Certainly it would be difficult to see how 
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the rigorist author of El. IX, 12, 22-26 would have approved of the writing 
described by Tertullian as “the adulterous shepherd,” if that author was 
responsible for this title on the Statue. !?! 

But Hippolytus, we have argued, was responsible for the editorial addi- 
tions to the óvópaa list that was incorporated from the author of El.’s orig- 
inal work, the Xpovık@v (4B 2.2.3.1-3.3), one of which referred to Hermas 
and Pius. On the grounds of a similar reference to Hermas and Pius in the 
Muratorian Canon, then, this work too may be attributable to him. It is note- 
worthy that the Canon, like, we argued, the author of the second edition of 
the Catalogus, is conciliatory between rigorists who rejected Hermas out- 
right, and those who used his work as Scripture.!?? Hermas ought not to be 
publicly read as Scripture, but only (et ideo) because it was written super- 
rime temporibus nostris in urbe Roma, and not apparently for any reason to 
do with its moral laxity.!?? 

If the Muratorian Canon can be accepted as a second century document 
despite the objections of Sundberg, then we may well connect it with the 
Liberian Catalogus and consequently as a work of Hippolytus, editor of the 
work of El., and conciliator between his school and that of Callistus. But it 
must be frankly confessed that the grounds for identifying it as a work of 
Hippolytus are thus far stronger than the grounds for identifying it in turn 
with the title бол eig r&cag tàs үрафас on the Statue, and thus making it 
yet another work of Hippolytus himself occurring there alongside those of 
the author of El. Perhaps too much hangs on the word o6óo the 
reconstruction of the Muratorian Canon as a poem in Greek hexameters, and 
the daring conclusion that it refers to a plural of two works only on the O.T. 
and N.T. of which, hypothetically, that Canon originally consisted. 

One problem that Lightfoot frankly admitted was that обой and ec 
пасос тйс үрафос might refer to quite different works but had simply been 
squeezed together on the same line. But this happens no-where else, and 
clearly exegetical works have been listed separately as the three works in 5A 
6-8 show. This would indicate that the title indicated a general work eig 


121 Tertullian, De Pudic. 10,12: "Sed cederem tibi, si scriptura "Pastoris" quae sola 
moechos amat, divino instrumento meruisset incidi, si non ab omni concilio ecclesiarum, etiam 
vestrarum, inter apocrypha et falsa iudicaretur, adultera et ipsa et inde patrona sociorum, a qua 
et alias initiaris, cui ille, si forte, patrocinabitur pastor, quem in calicem depingis..." 

122 Lightfoot (1890) 1,II p. 410: "pastorem vero nuperrime temporibus nostris in urbe 
Roma Herma conscripsit sedente cathedram urbis Romae ecclesiae Pio episcopo fratre eius et 
ideo legi eum quidem oportet se publicare vero in ecclesia populo neque inter prophetas 
compe numero neque inter apostolos in finem temporum potest.” 

23 Lightfoot (1890) 1,II p. 412 begins his discussion: “To this view I am predisposed by 
the fact that there was no one else in Rome at this time, so far as we know, competent to pro- 
duce it.” There is small satisfaction in detecting the greatest Cambridge patrologist of the 19th 
century momentarily lapsing into one of the laxer scholastic strategies of his era. See also A.C. 
Sundberg, Canon Muratori: A Fourth Century List, in HThR, 66 (1973), p. 1-41, cf. G.M. 
Hahnemann, The Muratorian Fragment and the Development of the Canon, (Oxford: 
Clarendon 1992) and J.S. Jeffers, Conflict at Rome: Social Order and Hierarchy in Early 
Christianity, (Minneapolis: Augsburg Fortress 1991), p. 106-115. 
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тасос tàc үрафос̧ rather than a number of specific commentaries. Frickel 
was quite wrong, as Bammel points out, to regard this work as generell 
exegetische Arbeiten... zu den Schriften des Alten Testaments.!** However 
she argues that there are indeed two tiles squeezed into one, and that the 
second, eig лбсос tàs үрафос, summarizes “the works not already listed." 
Lightfoot's argument against two titles presupposed a carefully drawn up 
list with a clarity and symmetry, whereas the inscriptions squeezed onto the 
limited space of the Statue’s plinth belie that presupposition.!?? 

That we may have in this particular title a work by Hippolytus listed on 
the Statue as opposed to the author of El. or someone else must therefore 
remain only a possibility. The argument for Hippolytus as the author of the 
Muratorian Canon, if it is genuinely a second century document, is far 
stronger. Had we any information about it contents, and were we to find that 
there was there an overlap with the commentaries listed in 5A 6-8, then that 
fact would lend some substance to a third writer in the list. A community 
will treasure commentaries by more than one writer on the same topic. 


5А 10. [---------- ] tovg 


This title is usually restored as npög tog Iovóotoug!?9 The grounds for 
doing so, originally adopted by Torrés and Possevino,!? was the correspon- 
dence between such a reconstruction and the npòç’ Iovóotoug оплоде ктк 
which followed immediately after the text of C.N. in Vat. graec. 1431, and 
is therefore also represented by only a single ms. tradition (3A 1). But unlike 
C.N. this text is not attributed to Hippolytus but merely follows it in 
Timothy Aelurus’ florilegium. There is no to} avtod corresponding to the 
оро. "INNOABTOD Gpyientokónov' Pong кой п@рторос eig trjv ойрес1у 
Nontod туос which would serve to indicate that Timothy did not consider 
the authors to be the same. Thus Torrés gave Hippolytus as the author's 
name on highly tendentious grounds and was subsequently followed by 
other editors. !?5 


124 J. Frickel, Das Dunkel um Hippolyt уоп Rom: Ein Lösungsversuch: die Schriften 
Elenchos und Contra Nóetum. (Grazer Theologische Studien: Bauer 1988) p. 84-85: “Denn es 
kann keinem Zweifel unterliegen, dass der etwas rätselhafte Titel QAAI C IIACAC TAC 
ГРАФАС, der bei Anbringung der Inschriften ursprünglich den Abschluss der Liste bildete... 
am besten mit »Oden zu allen Schriften" übersetzt dass also dieser Titel generell exegetische 
Penn Hippolyts zu den Schriften des Alten Testaments bezeichnen soll." 

C.P. Bammel, The State of Play with regard to Hippolytus and the Contra Noetum, in 
ES Journal, 31 (1990) p. 196: “The list itself is not very expertly executed, squeezed into 
rather an unfortunate position on one of the back corners of the throne, the sides being occupied 
by the Easter table. The spacing of lines 5-8 may perhaps betray uncertainty about where one 
title a and the next begins and in lines 14 and 18 letters have been forgotten and added.” 

6 Lightfoot (1890) 1,II p. 325. 

127 F. Torrés and A. Possevino, Apparatus Sacer, (Cologne 1608) in this second edition 
inserted Hippolytus’ name against the text set out in the Appendix under the title A Hippolyti 
Martyris Demonstratio adversus Judaeos. 

28 Nautin (1947) p. 351-357; Nautin (1953) p. 109-114. 
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In consequence, we must agree with Nautin that the reconstruction of the 
title is highly suspect. There are no other references in the literature, and 
nothing other than the misread testimony of Vat. graec. 1431 that 
Hippolytus ever wrote a work of this title. The original title of whatever 
work headed the Statue's list therefore remains permanently lost.!?? 


5 A 11. [------- ] viag 


This title is usually restores as лері оїкоуоџіос, It is mentioned as such іп 
Ebed-Jesu and attributed to Hippolytus.!30 Lightfoot argued somewhat 
speculatively that this in fact was the лросошма de Laude Domini 
Salvatoris mentioned in Jerome, De Vir. Ill. 61.1?! Although nothing is 
known of its contents, the title is characteristic of a work written by 
Hippolytus as author of the C.N. block rather than by the author of the El. 
block. 

We saw in 4A 1.3 that oikovopia is a concept found only in the doctrine 
of the Marcosans (El. VI, 47,1 and 3; 51,1 and 4-5; 52,9). The complete 
absence as an orthodox concept in the andde1gicg aA m9etag in X, 32-34, par- 
ticularly with reference to the Godhead (X, 33, 10-17), was extremely sur- 
prising in view of its use in defence of a nascent trinitarianism in C.N. 
Hippolytus’ quite unique use of the concept in C.N. was thus part of his the- 
ological rapprochement with the theology of the school of Callistus. The 
author of El. would not, we argued (4A 1.3), have accepted this reformula- 
tion of the problem of ditheism and the unity of the godhead. We also saw 
that the different senses oikovopia in In Ps. 3 (5А 8.3.3) and in various 
places In Pasc. served to confirm our hypothesis that located these works 
outside the original collection of the Hippolytan corpus (5A 2.5). 

It is extremely unlikely that anyone would have given a work the title 
nepi оїкоуошос if they only intended to write a work on how the О.Т. could 
be interpreted allegorically. Methods, particularly in classical and patristic 
literature, are not so much expounded in second-order descriptions of them 
but rather displayed in first-order applications. It could have been the title of 
a Work such as the author of /n Ps. would have written. Furthermore, in the 
sense of the saving acts of the Cross and Resurrection, the term would have 
been more likely used as in In Pasc. 52,2 in a discourse on the Passover 
bearing a title relevant to that festival, or in a homily on the Gospels rather 
than in a quite contextless treatise. 


129 It was E. Bernard and T. Galée who added the letters before the IOYC of the Statue, 
thus influenced by Torrés, and who were cited as such by J.A.S. Fabricius, Hippolyti Opera non 
antea collecta. (Hamburg: 1716), p. 79-81. Cf. Nautin (1947) p. 353-354; ——-, (1953) p. 110- 
111. 

130 Ebed-Jesu, Catalogus 7, the relevant lines of which Lightfoot (1890) 1, II p. 350 trans- 
lates: koptog IrtzóAvtoG HAPTLG кой ERLOKONOG Eypawe BıßAtov лері otkovoptac... 

131 Тый. p. 398 and 423. 
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Ebed-Jesu explicitly attests that a work of this name exists bearing the 
name of Hippolytus. It is more likely therefore that the Hippolytus who 
wrote the C.N. would have used this work as a title because he understood it 
in a sense unique at the time of his writing. It was this uniqueness that 
enabled it to entitle a distinctive work dealing with a distinctive theme as 
opposed to a general work dealing with a general theme. Furthermore, as the 
use of oikovonia in terms of the trinitarian mystery was a commonplace, 
and particularly an Eastern commonplace by Ebed-Jesu's time, there is some 
prospect that he may be citing one of the many Hippolytan pseudepigrapha 
that we have argued to have flourished at the time (3C 7.2). 

I am not aware whether anyone has attempted to identify the title of this 
Work as the original title of the C.N. in view of the latter's unique usage of 
oiKovopta, along with Tertullian, to describe the mystery of the Trinity. If 
this were to be the case, then Hippolytus' principal work, that identifies the 
C.N. block, would appear on the Statue along with some works by the 
author of El. but not of course El. itself. But this would be too speculative, 
since we know nothing of its contents and so in what sense the word that 
constitutes its title was used. 


5A 12. In Conclusion 


Having in Chapter 4 considered those works on the Statue clearly written by 
the author of El., we have now in this chapter considered the works listed 
that have been attributed to Hippolytus by name. We have considered both 
what is probably written by the author of C.N. (5A 3-5 A 7, and 5A 11), and 
what though by the author of El., he has edited (@албобе1бйїс xpóvov/ De 
Pascha (5A 2). We have further considered what is by neither of these two, 
either because of a putative third hand On Ps. (5A 8)), or because the works 
that survive cannot be identified, despite appearances, with those of the 
Statue. We considered these latter and pseudonymous additions to the cor- 
pus whilst within its general tradition (Ap. Trad. (5A 1); In Pasc. (5A 
2.3), 32 and probably the Barsalibian dialogue (5A 7). | 

There are, we have concluded, at least three hands to be detected in 
works with literary remains that are probably identical with titles on the 
Statue. We must therefore now examine the implications of this conclusion 
for the thesis of two literary profiles that can be associated with two distinct 
authors, whether named Josephus and Hippolytus, or whether both have the 
same latter name. 


132 This work may be earlier than Hippolytus, but its attribution to his corpus is later. 
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We have noted that the question of the Statue as a monument to an individ- 
ual or the icon of a community affects both the question of two authors as 
well as the question of two profiles. If the unity of authorship between the 
works listed on the Statue breaks down, then clearly so does the coherence 
of the extrapolated profile, whether of two or of a single author. Let us 
therefore now turn firstly to the question of two authors, and next to the 
question of the two literary profiles, to which the answer has given rise. 


5B 1. Nautin, Simonetti and Loi: Josephus or two Hippolyti 


Both Nautin on the one hand, and Simonetti on the other sought to attribute 
all the works on the Statue to a single author. For the former his name was 
Josephus, and for the latter, Hippolytus, although a different Hippolytus than 
the author of C.N. and associated works. Theirs was an all-or-nothing argu- 
ment in which either all the works on the Statue were written by the author 
of C.N. or none of them were. If the latter were the case, as both of these 
writers argued, then all the writings listed had to be by the same, different 
writer, and a corresponding literary profile given to both, Thus yet again we 
see the false interpretation of the Statue as a monument to an individual 
reinforcing illegitimately a hypothesis about only two authors, and the liter- 
ary profiles that they must wear. 


5B 1.1. Josephus and Nautin's thesis 
Nautin appealed to what he claimed were three separate and independent 
attributions of the лері tot mavtdc to Josephus, namely: 


(i) Photius, Bibliotheca, 48 who acknowledges буғууооӨт’ Іослох лері тоб rav- 
166.133 

(ii) Pseudo John Damascene, Sacra Parallela, where the work is headed 'Iwoinnov 
EK TOD Aóyov Emyeypappevon Kata ПАйтоуос лері тўс TOD лоутос aitlag кой KATO 
‘EAAHvev, as found in Holl (1899) frag. 353.134 


(iii) John Philoponus, De Opificio Mundi, whose brief quotation on the tripartite di- 
vision of the waters at the creation is prefixed: 'Іостлос ó ‘EBpaiioc £v тф лєрї тїс 
TOD лоутос ATLAS ovyypáppat.!35 


133 For full quotation see 4B 2.1, footnote 133. 

134 K. Holl, Fragmenta vornicänischer Kirchenväter aus den Sacra parallela, in TU 20 (5),2 
(1899), p. 137-143 where we find other ms. variants cited each of which nevertheless contains 
Kate ITA tovog as (i) ms. Marc. 138 X-XI:'Imoinnov ёк тоб Aóyov TOD ERLYEYPOHHEVOU 
INatwvog тєрї rece тоутос aitlag кой KATO EAANvov, (ii) ms. Paris. reg. 923 IX-X: 

'Іосіллоо ёк tod Adyou тоб Emyeypappevov Kata ПАбтоуос̧ лєрї тїїс тоб лтоутос 
aitiac, (iii) ms. Berolin. 1450 s. ХП-ХШ: 'Іосіллох ёк тоб Aóyou тоб &rtyeypogpévou 
Kato ПАбтоуос (iv) ms. Flor. Mon 119 TV!’ lwoinnov ёк tod Adyov TOD Emyeypappevon 
xa tà IMatwvog ёк trj ToD лбутоу oitiac. See also W.J. Malley, Four unedited fragments 
of the De universo of the pseudo-Josephus found in the Chronicon of George Hamartolus 
(Coislin 305), in JTAS n.s. 16 (1965), р. 23-24. 

135 Nautin (1947) p. 72-73. 
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An initial, prima facie case was thus established for the name of the author 
of лері тоб лоутос, and by implication any other work such as El. that we 
have demonstrated to have been written by the same hand (4B 2-2.1). 
Clearly by the end of the 9th century this work was circulated under the 
name of Josephus. !36 

But this attribution was not without its problems. Photius had mentioned 
other names that he read £v napaypadoic of the ms., namely Caius, Justin, 
and Irenaeus.!?? In reply Nautin was able to claim that Josephus was not 
simply another name. It was rather the name that was read on the title page 
(àveyvócðn... Eriypasonevov). Furthermore, those other names written £v 
rapa.ypaboig were written there because the name Josephus was associated 
by him and others with the Jewish historian. Photius proceeded in terms of a 
literary analysis to demonstrate that the favoured author could not have in 
fact written the work, and thus opened the door for the alternative candi- 
dates, read £v napaypadotic. As Photius says: 


Thus then he speaks these words (odtw pév о?у... tadta eimdv) that do no jus- 
tice to the anthropology of the Jews (àva&tag тўс te t&v ' Iovó6atov лєрї àv- 
Opwrov фостоћотіос), nor their other practice in discussion (xoà тўс GAANS aù- 
TOD лєрї тос Aóyoug @сктүсєос), and he even runs over (àié&eioi код) the 
cosmogony (лєрї tfjg Koopoyoviac) in a summary fashion (KedaAaiwdds ). 
However, regarding Christ our true God (лері pévtor Xpiotod tod OA m0tvoO 
0700 түңФу) his theology is closest to our own (0с Eyyıcta BeoAoyei), even to 
using the same term for Christ (kAfjoıv te оттуу Avaydeyyönevog Хрісто%), 
and writing without fault (Guéuntas &vaypaowv) the account of his ineffable 
begetting from the Father (кол thv ёк латрос yévvnow). This perhaps con- 
vinces some in their uncertainty (6 туос tows кої брфібоёғїу... Kvaneiceiev) 
that the composition is Josephus’ (0с'Іосўлох ein tò ovvtaypatiov). But 
nothing of his turn of phrase (ovdéév ёё tò тўс dpacewc) fits the remaining 
works of Josephus (abté трос tà олбЛоіта тоб Avöpog @тобеї). 

Bibliotheca 48 


Thus Nautin is able to claim that a Christian writer named Josephus was 
confused with the Jewish historian, and for that reason a perfectly credible 
author’s name was passed over in favour of others. 

The situation was not however as straightforward as Nautin suggested 
when he commended Richard for his claim that jusqu’au IXe siécle le traité 
«Sur l'Univers» a circulé dans les manuscrits sous le nom de Josipe- 


136 Nautin (1949) p. 224 was able to quote his arch-adversary in his support when he 
quotes M. Richard, sainte Hippolyte, “Hippolyte e Josipe”: Bulletin de Patrologie, in MSR 5 
(1948), p. 296: "Nous n'avons donc pas affaire à trois lemmes douteux. Les témoignages de 
Jean Philopon, de saint Jean Damascène et de Photius nous révèlent des faits de libraire et nous 
avons le droit d'en conclure que jusqu'au IXe siècle le traité “Sur l' Univers" a circulé dans les 
manuscrits sous le nom de Josipe-Joséphe et seulement sous ce nom." Cf. G. Bardy, Le sou- 
venir de Josèphe chez les Pères, in RevHE 43 (1948), p. 77-83. 

137 For full quotations see 3B 2 footnotes 75 and 76. 
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Josèphe et seulement sous ce nom.'3® Firstly, although Josephus was іп 
many (perhaps even very many) manuscripts read “written on the title 
(Exvypaddpevov)” and other candidates (Caius, Justin, and Irenaeus) only “in 
the margins (èv napaypadoaiic),” nevertheless Photius makes it quite clear 
also in Bibliotheca 48 that some (perhaps many) ms. were untitled when he 
Says: 

But when the discourse lacks a title (оуғлүрафоо бё катоЛғ1фӨёутос̧ тоб 

AGyou), some say the author is Josephus (фосі tovc pèv ` Iwońnrov Eriypayaı), 

but others Justin Martyr (то®с te 'Iovotivou tod paptupoc), and others 


Irenaeus (GAAovs ёё Eipnvoiov), even as some attribute the Labyrinth to 
Origen (@onep кол tov ЛоВоруӨбу tives £n£ypayav ' Opvyévovg). 


Thus in some cases ms. were untitled and Josephus’ name was as hypotheti- 
cal as the rest. Furthermore, the anonymity of all works of the El. block 
other than лері to} mavtdc had serious implications for Nautin’s identifica- 
tion that he refused to acknowledge. 


5B 1.1.1. Josephus Christian or Jew: alleged confusions 

If at least some ms. of тєрї тоб navrögwere anonymous, certainly both 
Xpovık@v and El. were either anonymous or attributed in the later case to 
Origen (3B). It seems therefore curious that Nautin should argue that the 
mss. of the El. block could not have been anonymous because they were the 
work of an antipope whose sect would exalt the name of their founder.!3? 
But we owe the survival of the Hippolytan corpus, not to the alleged secte of 
a fondateur but, like any other patristic corpus, to its acknowledgment by 
later orthodoxy. 

As Bammel points out, Novatian provides us with a good counter exam- 
ple to schismatical works necessarily bearing the names of their authors. We 
shall consider further the alleged schismatical parallels with Hippolytus’ 
group, in view of the comments of Damasus and Prudentius, in Chapter 6. 
Novatian was the author of many writings which may well have been lost 
had they not been preserved under the names of Tertullian and Cyprian.! If 
her parallel were to hold, this would tell against the survival in orthodox 
hands of the name of a Christian, schismatical writer named Josephus up un- 


138 Nautin (1949) p. 224. cf. M. Richard, saint Hippolyte, «Hippolyte e Josipe»: Bulletin 
de Patrologie, in MSR 5 (1948), p. 296-300 ff. where Richard does not really support the 
ascription of Josephus, but allows Nautin's case against Bardy in order to make everything 
depend on the thesis that the text of C.N. is corrupt and interpolated in consequence of which 
alone he claims to be able to demolish the two-authors thesis. See 4 A3-3.1.2 

139 Nautin (1947) p. 87: “Mais l'hypothese de la publication anonyme des oevres de l'au- 
teur à cause de la défaveur attachée à son nom depuis son schisme n'est pas croyable, car, 
méme anonyme, l'Elenchos révéle clairement qu'il vient d'un antipape. Surtout il n'est pas 
dans les habitudes des sectes de tous ordres de rougir du nom et des travaux de leurs fondateurs 
ni d'éviter qu'on les distingue elles-mémes de leurs adversaires." 

140 Bammel (1990) p. 195: “... it is instructive to compare the case of Novatian, whose 
schism (being fully publicized at the time of its inception and also long perpetuated) was famil- 
iar to later Greek historians, but whose writings (in Latin) were preserved under the names of 
Tertullian and Cyprian." 
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til its confusion with the Jewish writer of the same name. The name would 
have been suppressed and, since the schism is unrecorded by Eusebius, lost 
entirely as the price of the survival of the works in orthodox circles. We 
shall consider the problems of considering the events of El. IX, 11-13 in 
terms of the later concepts of “schism” and “antipope” as both Nautin and 
Bammel presume. 

Furthermore, if the general attribution of Josephus to the works associ- 
ated with El. has been suppressed due to its confusion by Photius with the 
Jewish writer, it is hard to explain why there is only evidence for that attri- 
bution in connection with лері tod лоутос alone, with the other works being 
anonymous. It is this fact that has considerable force against Nautin's argu- 
ment that no-one would have invented the name Josephus for a Christian 
writer if he had not in fact had this name, since we are talking about only 
one work, the лері tod mavtdc that has managed to acquire this name for its 
author. In this regard Nautin again calls to his aid some remarks of Richard 
in order to show that Josephus was beaucoup trop connu pour qu'on ait pu 
lui attribuer intentionnellement un ouvrage philosophico-dogmatique chré- 
йеп. ^l 

But Bardy's argument remains, despite Nautin's rejection, that Josephus 
did enjoy a popularity in the ancient Church.!* 


5B 1.1.2. The Christianized Josephus in the Church Fathers 

Josephus was extensively used by Eusebius in the H.E. Furthermore, 
Eusebius quoted him in connection with the famous Testimonium 
Flavianum, in which both Christ's miracles and resurrection after death are 
asserted (H.E. I, 11,7-9). The passage itself is often claimed to be a 
Christian interpolation into the text of Antiquities 18, 63-64.19 But if so, we 
have in Eusebius a Christianized Josephus, such as might well have in 
Christian eyes have written a work лєрї tod лаутос and gone on to comment 
in passing on the doctrine of the Trinity. This did not deceive Photius, who 
first of all on grounds of textual criticism rejected Josephus's authorship. 
But it could have deceived the mass of readers by its appearance on some, 
perhaps the majority, of ms. as we have seen Photius' words to imply. 


141 Nautin (1949) p. 224-225. Cf. Richard (1948) p. 297. 

142 Despite Nautin's dismissive claim (1949) p. 224 , G. Bardy, L'enigme d' Hippolyte, in 
MSR 5 (1948), p. 182-191 assembled an impressive list of allusions to Josephus from Eusebius 
to Abelard. See also B. Botte, Note sur l'auteur du De universo, attribué à saint Hippolyte, in 
RThAM 18 (1951), p. 8-15, cf. P. Nautin, La controverse sur l'auteur de l'Elenchos, in RevHE 
47 (1952), p. 39-43. 

143 S.C.F. Brandon, Jesus and the Zealots, (Manchester: University Press 1967), p. 28-32, 
115-125 tries to extend the case for interpolation to the treatment of James іп B.J. 2,166 (H.E. 
II, 23,21-24). For further comments and bibliography, see A. Brent, Cultural Episcopacy and 
Ecumenism, (Leiden: E.J. Brill 1992), p. 135-136, and W. Schürer, The History of the Jewish 
People in the Age of Jesus, (Ed.) G. Vermes, F. Millar, and M. Black, (Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark 1979), p. 428-437. 
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Furthermore, as Botte pointed out, extracts in a florilegium that passed 
from name to name, and which might include an extract from Josephus’ 
Contra Apionem, which treats in part on chronographic matters, could well 
have associated its author with a following extract from an anonymous лєрї 
tod navtóc!^^ But quite apart from such speculation, Josephus, in the 
Antiquities, suggests that he intends to write such a work, and this fact could 
well account for a tendency amongst Photius’ contemporaries to assign such 
an anonymous work to him.!* 

It is furthermore futile for Nautin to appeal to the fact that no-one would 
have identified Josephus the Christian with Josephus the Jewish writer when 
it was clear that he had written the Xpovikóv ending 235 A.D., though our 
own view was of course that Hippolytus continued the work of El. up until 
this time (4B 2.2.3.2).!46 Josephus’ name appears on no ms of that document 
but only of the лєрї to} navtdc. But even if the common authorship of that 
document with El. had made it permissible to associate his name with that 
Work too, there need be no immediately obvious inconsistency in the eyes of 
writers and scribes of the patristic age. 

One of the enigmas of the Statue is its failure to be mentioned and 
therefore taken cognisance of by any writer in antiquity. Yet, like the 
Xpovık@v, that artefact through its inscriptions was one important way by 
which the events of El. IX, 11-13 could be accurately dated. To some writers 
it might have occurred to consult Eusebius' own Chronicon, though sig- 
nificantly Photius did not do so and thus found his rejection of Josephus on 
such chronological grounds. If Josephus’ name had, as Nautin's thesis 
required, been found on a significant number of works of the El. block, we 
might have expected Photius to have followed that trail, but not necessarily. 
We have already seen how Hippolytus himself was assigned a place in the 
apostolic age by Palladius, Cyrillus of Scythopolis, and others (3C 9). It is 
not to be wondered at therefore if Josephus the Jewish writer could also 
plausibly free-float in chronological terms.!*’ 


144 Botte (1951) p. 9: “Il aurait suffi, par exemple, que le De Universo soit rapproché, dans 
un manuscrit ou un florilége, du Contra Apionem, qui traite en partie le méme sujet (l'antiquité 
du peuple juif), pour que le nom de l'auteur passe de l'un à l'autre. Mais je n'insiste pas sur ce 
point." 

145 Josephus, Antiquit. Iud. proem. 4,25: toic pévtor BovAopévotg Kal tas aitias 
EKAOTOV GKONELV, MOAAT) yévott' бу ў GEMPia кой Atav ф.Абсофос, Tv £yo vov pev 
oneppoAXopor, Өєоб бё &1ббутос Hiv xpóvov, neipdoopor peta тотту ypdwou 
mpaypatetav, and I, 1,1: тђу б’ отоу ikavoc рёу elt блобођбуол Kal убу: ёлеї 5’ 
Хлёсхтрол Thy aitiordoyiav Lig ovyypaydpEvos лороёфоєту, EIG TOTE кой тђу лєрї 
Oort Epunvetav &vaoAXopon. For further discussion of both these passages see Botte 
(1951) p. 11-16 where he rightly criticizes (p. 11) Nautin’s dismissal of Eisler, cf. Nautin 


(1947) p. 87 
Nautin (1949) p. 225: “... ce nom parut une erreur grossière en tête d'une chronique 
allant jusqu'à l'année 235 de notre ёге ou en téte d'un catalogue des hérésies chrétiennes..." 
Nautin says this of Eusebius but it might well apply to others. 
7 With Nautin (1947) р. 87: “Le nom de ‘I@onnoc (ou ses équivalents phonétiques 
mentionnés plus haut) n'a pas pu être introduit: il faut reconnaître qu'il était à l'origine du livre, 
et qu'il désigne non l'historien des Antiquités, mais l'adversaire du pape Calliste." Cf. Bardy 
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5B 2. The Simonetti-Loi thesis: two authors of the same name 


One of the real obstacles to the two-authors thesis, as traditionally argued, 
was the number of titles on the Statue to which it appeared that Hippolytus’ 
name had been credited by Eusebius, Jerome, Theodoret and others. Indeed, 
in 5A 1-11 we have been concerned with those works thus identified with 
Hippolytus by name. Once what I have argued to have been the false move 
is made of regarding the Statue as a monument to an individual whose 
works are recorded on its plinth, then indeed that fact becomes a serious 
obstacle to two authors. Both Simonetti and Loi made that false move, and, 
being convinced, correctly, on grounds of literary analysis that there were 
two authors, had to find an alternative solution to Nautin’s Josephus that 
could cope with the fact that the one name associated with the Statue, 
whether in terms of title of works or of the cult-centre on the via Tiburtina, 
was that of Hippolytus. 

Simonetti had now to explain how the Hippolytan corpus had come to be 
attributed to one author when there had originally been two. His first sug- 
gestion therefore was that Jerome, whether in half conscious confusion or by 
deliberate design had alluded in Ep. 36,16 to a quotation from the 
Benedictions of the Patriarchs as Hippolyti martyris verba ponamus, and in 
Com. in Matt. 1 praef. to Hippolyti quoque martyris. Neither of these works 
is listed in Vir. Ill. 61, where, as we have seen, he lists and adds to the titles 
in Eusebius H.E. VI, 22.148 Here Jerome clearly tried to find the city of 
Eusebius’ unknown See, since his words are nomen quippe urbis scire non 
potui. Yet he makes no mention of trying to find the location of Hippolytus' 
martyrdom.!4? 

Thus Simonetti is able to raise the possibility of two Hippolyti tacitly 
acknowledged by Jerome, namely Hippolytus the writer and bishop men- 
tioned by Eusebius, and Hippolytus the martyr and presbyter commemo- 
rated by his patron Damasus' inscription. The presbyter is Roman, a martyr, 
and commemorated on the via Tiburtina and also by the Statue, but the 
bishop is of an unknown oriental See and responsible for the C.N. block. 
The problem with such a dichotomy between writers of the same name men- 


RHE 43 (1948) p. 180 note 1: "Tout d'abord, nous sommes de mauvais juges en matiére de 
possibilités ou d'impossibilités. Les anciens n'avaient pas les mémes exigences critiques que 
nous, et il fallait beaucoup pour les étonner: qu'on se souvienne du nombre des pseudé- 
pigraphes aussi bien dans la littérature profane que dans la littérature chrétienne." | 
Simenetti (1977) p. 155: “È ovvio che l'imbarazzo in proposito sia stato provocato in 

tempo molto antico dalla connessione del martire e scrittore Ippolito con Roma e dalla identifi- 
cazione di questo Ippolito con quello orientale, che Eusebio conosceva come vescovo..."; 
Simonetti (1989) p. 81-82: "A me sembra... che Girolamo non identificasse i due autori o 
comunque avesse dubbi sulla loro identità... è più che ragionevole ritenere che egli identificasse 
l'Ippolito martire, autore dei due titoli da lui conosciuti, coll'omonimo martire romano, che, 
alla pari di Damaso, egli conosceva come presbitero e non come vescovo." 

49 Ibid. p. 79-80: “Ma quanto alla sede, ripete la generica annotazione eusebiana: cuisdam 
ecclesiae episcopus, e chiosa significativamente: nomen quippe urbis scire non potui. Neppure 
accenna al martirio." 
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tioned by Hippolytus and Jerome is that two writings listed by Eusebius 
H.E. VI, 22 are found on the Statue, namely the mva xKavöva 
ёкколёекоғттріёос and лрос Маркіоуа (5А 3). It is possible to construe 
both as identical titles to different works by the two different Hippolyti, par- 
ticularly in the case of the former, though we have argued to the contrary in 
SA 2.1. 

But his thesis even so did not avoid some fundamental problems regard- 
ing the strict boundary that it sought to set between the El. and C.N. blocks. 
Given the acceptance of the authenticity of tà олер тоб KATH ' Iocvvryv... 
(5A 7) as part of the original Hippolytan corpus, there is a problem for 
Simonetti for equating Barsalibi's citations as from the work listed on the 
Statue. Following Prinzivalli, Simonetti treated seriously objections to Loi' s 
thesis that Barsalibi's work could be identical with the work on the 
Statue.!5° Those citations seemed to them to reflect the “realistic” exegesis 
of Dan. and Ant. as opposed to the allegorical exegesis of certain Arabic 
fragments attributed to Hippolytus on Mat. 24,16 ff.!5! Thus Barsalibi’s 
Work is transferred from the Statue to the C.N. block. 

But there are problems, as Simonetti frankly admits, in addition to those 
which I have discussed, my solution to which may in fact support this case 
(3C 5). We might dissociate the Barsalibi citations from El. on the grounds 
that Gaius was not cited as one of the heretics of that work. But on the other 
hand the debate between Gaius and the Montanist Proclus took place in 
Rome at the time of Zephyrinus.!?? But as I have already pointed out, the 
Barsalibi citations already reveal the anachronism of pseudonymity when 
they regard Gaius as a heretic anyway, in terms of the late second century. 
Furthermore, there were eastern as well as western congregation in Rome 
divided over the date of Easter (2A 2.4). Cultural difference does not 
necessarily equate with geographical distance in such a context. The case for 
the alleged, geographically located oriental See of Hippolytus the bishop is 
not therefore sustained by the eastern perspectives of Dan. or some of the 
liturgical rites of Ap. Trad. Cultural difference does not thereby evidence 
geographical difference. The existence of the eastern bishop is created by 
the false assumption that the Statue represents a purely western artefact in 
honour of a single author. 


150 E. Prinzivalli, Due passi escatologici del Peri pantos di Ippolito, in Vetera 
Christianorum 16 (1979), p. 63; ——, Note sull'escatologia di Ippolito, in Orpheus 1 (1980), p. 
305; ——, Gaio e gli Alogi, in Studi storico-religiosi, 5 (1981), p. 53. 

151 See also 3C 5.3 and cf. Simonetti (1989) p. 101: “... in CD [zDan.] e Ant l'interpre- 
tazione della catastrofe finale è tutta impostata su linea politica e in modo quanto mai realistico: 
dell'Anticristo viene rilevata sopratutto la ricostituzione dell'impero e l'azione a favore del 
popolo ebraico; nel testo arabo «siamo in presenza di un'esegesi allegorica che sistematica- 
mente spiritualizza ogni tratto realistico»: l Anticristo «piuttosto che un tiranno sanguinario ё 
un corruttore di anime» e «il pericolo che incombe sui santi é un pericolo di ordine spirituale.»" 
The quotanors were from Prinzivalli (1980) p. 130. 

152 Simonetti (1989) p. 101-102. 
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Such conclusions therefore rest in the last analysis on two premises, 
namely (i) that there is a problem with Hippolytus's name associated with 
some works on the Statue but not others, which require them therefore to be 
the works of a different ‘Hippolytus,’ and (ii) that Eusebius was confused 
about the See of Hippolytus the Eastern writer, knowing nothing about 
Hippolytus the Roman presbyter and martyr. Premise (i) we have denied in 
our thesis by the argument of this book so far, namely that the works on the 
Statue do not have to be by a single author. Premise (ii) requires us to hold 
that Eusebius genuinely knew neither Hippolytus' See, nor the Hippolytan 
events of El. IX, 11-13, and therefore did not seek to suppress both in order 
to remove the taint of schism from the writer. 

We shall consider (ii) in detail in Chapter 6, where we argue that both 
Eusebius and Jerome were confused about the Hippolytan events rather than 
deliberately suppressing them. That confusion, however, was not occasioned 
by the existence of two Hippolyti but by the inability of both Eusebius and 
Jerome to understand and conceptualise pre-Cyprianic Church Order in the 
post-Cyprianic definition of ecclesiastical reality that they inhabited. 

For the moment, however, let us note that Simonetti rested a large part of 
his case on the “eastern” as opposed to the western orientation of the C.N. 
block with its serious commitment to biblical exegesis, rather than simply 
listing the scriptural arguments of the heretics, as for example Irenaeus had 
done.!53 Undoubtedly his position was fortified by the work of Hanssens on 
Ap. Trad., and the eastern liturgical tradition that he established,!>4 
notwithstanding the argument that this work was listed on the Statue, which 
we have sought to qualify in view of the obviously composite nature of that 
work (5A 1). But it must be remembered that cultural space is not the 
equivalent to geographical space. 

A community with a Greek-speaking culture and eastern origin could 
well be found in the fractionalized, multi-cultural Roman community at the 
end of the second and beginning of the third century. There is no reason why 
therefore some works of that origin should not have appeared on the Statue, 
outside of a theory that we have discredited that the Statue is a personal 
monument. The Statue, as we argued in the last chapter, is the monument to 
at least two writers, one of which was named Hippolytus, and which repre- 
sented disparate communities reconciled. It is in terms of that reconciled 
fractionalism that we shall examine the school of Hippolytus and his prede- 
cessor in Chapter 7. 


153 Ibid.. (1989) p. 112: "Rileviamo perciò un grande ritardo dell'Occidente rispetto 
all'Oriente quanto alla produzione letteraria di questo tipo..." and pl. 114: "Questa carenza va 
valutata sopratutto in confronto con la letteratura dello stesso genere: Ireneo prima di El, e sua 
fonte, ed Epifanio dopo sono soliti riportare la documentazione scritturistica prodotta dagli 
eretici che scrivono." 

154 J.-M. Hanssens, La liturgie d' Hippolyte: ses documents, son titulaire, ses origines et 
son caractére, in OrChrA 155, (1959). 
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But at this point we come to the question of two distinct literary profiles, 
whether or not their eastern or western orientation is geographically distant, 
or whether cultural and in geographical proximity. It is to this question that 
we can now turn. 


5B 3. The construction of literary profiles 


We have cast doubt on the use of the Statue to establish a block associated 
with El. distinct from that of C.N. We have furthermore suggested the pres- 
ence of at least a third author in the corpus even at the stage of evolution 
represented by the list of works on the plinth. Nevertheless, since on literary 
grounds we have accepted that there are at least two authors, it will be well 
for us now to look at the literary profile afforded by those works definitely 
attributable to the author of El., and those alternatively to the author of C.N., 
and to analyse the literary profile claimed for both. 

Nautin followed by Simonetti and Loi claimed that the distinction 
between the literary profiles were to be made in the following way. The 
author of El. has an encyclopaedic secular education, which he uses to ex- 
pose heretical schools by tracing the öiadoxaı of their teachers back to 
allegedly pagan, philosophical roots.!5? The author of С.М. is, on the other 
hand, “a pastor of souls” disinterested in modern science, whose method of 
refutation rests purely on scriptural exegesis. !*6 

We have already considered and rejected the thesis that the two groups 
of works are addressed to different audiences so that to those outside the 
church the author appears in the guise of the educated philosopher, but to 
those within he appears as the Scriptural exegete and pastor of souls (4A 
2.1.1). But sometimes it is believed that the difference in literary and cul- 
tural physiognomy could be closed by postulating the development of a 
single writer from the more biblically based fundamentalism of for example 


155 Nautin (1947) p. 80: “La catalogue bibliographique et les tables gravées sur le siège de 
la statue nous font connaitre quelqu'un qui a des prétentions dans toutes les sciences profanes: 
philosophie, histoire, calcul."; Loi StEphAug (1977) p. 67: “Possediamo, pertanto, un primo 
blocco di opere omogeneo dal punto di vista linguistico, stilistico, e culturale, il quale delinea 
per noi i tratti fondamentali necessari per ricostruire l'identità letteraria e culturale dell'autore 
delle opere indicate nella statua romana." For a discussion of El.'s reductionist methodology in 
refuting heresies,by contrast with Irenaeus, see G. Vallée, A Study in Anti-Gnostic Polemics: 
Irenaeus, Hippolytus, and Epiphanius, in Studies in Early Christianity and Judaism 1, (Canada: 
William Laurier University Press 1981) (Canadian Corporation for Studies in Religion). Cf. 
also K. Koschorke, Hippolyt's Ketzerbekámpfung und Polemik gegen die Gnostiker. Eine 
tendenzkritische Untersuchung seiner „Refutatio omnium häresium,” in Göttinger Orient- 
forschungen, 6,4 (Wiesbaden: Harassowitz 1975). See also C. Osborne, Rethinking Early Greek 
Ыр Hippolytus of Rome and the Presocratics. (London: Duckworth 1987). 

156 Nautin (1947) p. 82: “un homme consacré avant tout à l’exégése et s’attachant au sens 
typologique de l'Ecriture."; Nautin (1949) p. 228: “Une physionomie intellectuelle, à savoir un 
érudit qui calcule un canon pascal, rédige un Chronique, un esprit qui a des préoccupations 
pu Ue s puisqu'il écrit sur la physique et qu'il consacre tout un livre à la question: D’oü 
vient la mal?" 
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Dan. and Ant., to the liberal maturity of El. and лері tod navtdc.!5’ Such a 
view has however been encouraged by what I believe to be a false descrip- 
tion of the two literary physiognomies which are nevertheless quite distinct. 
The falsity of the description in turn reflects a serious misunderstanding of 
the precise nature of the difference. 

Though Hippolytus, author of the C.N. block, is a biblical exegete, the 
theology in terms of which he interprets Scripture is far more radical than 
that of the author of C.N. Furthermore, by the term “more radical" I must 
state at the outset that I mean “far more in accommodation with contempo- 
rary, Graeco-Roman paganism.” I have emphasised more than once that the 
theology of El. represents a far greater coherence with the patristic tradition 
of Justin, Theophilus, Irenaeus and others than does the radical departure of 
C.N. from that tradition. Moreover, El. may have knowledge of systems of 
Greek philosophy, and of heretical thought, but these are held at arms 
length. His secular knowledge allows him mainly to detect the putative ori- 
gins of what should not be believed rather than to illuminate what should be 
believed. C.N. on the other hand, in his doctrine of the Adyoc and in his use 
of heretical texts, is far more prone to use such secular knowledge positively 
in order to unravel the meaning of the sacred text (4A 1.2-3.2.2). 

As such it will become clear that any thesis of development between 
these two physiognomies in terms of a single mind over time will fail. The 
fundamental mind set in both cases begins as well as ends at quite different 
starting points. We shall now develop in further detail this totally incompat- 
ible character of two quite different mind-sets. We shall do so by firstly re- 
examining the Абүос̧ Christology of C.N. that we have already discussed in 
connection with the reconciliation between parties within the Church (4A 
1.2 and 4A 3.2.3), as also representing a rapprochement with the pagan, 
philosophical hinterground (5B 3.1). We shall then, secondly, show the 
relationship between works clearly identifiable with C.N. as well as C.N. 
itself, as reflecting, not the theology of El., but partly the theology of the 
Naasene Psalm which El. IV, 6-10 records only to reject. 


SB 3.1. The Удүос-тойс theology and Hellenistic religion 
El. did take over the Adyoc £EvöLaderog Tod na vtóc who, as we saw, contained 
with in himself тӧс £v tà лотрікф vO Evvonßeioag iéas (4A 1.1). Such 


157 Capelle (1950) p. 173-174: "L'évolution n'est pas moins sensible—ni moins 
normale—dans son style, qui évite à la fin certains procédés de rhétorique fréquents dans ses 
premiers ouvrages... Les indices de mentalités différentes sont d'interpretation difficile. Ils 
preuvent signifier qu'on a affaire à deux auteurs, mais aussi bien que l'unique auteur a fort 
évolué," with which agreed G. Oggioni, Ancora sulla questione di Ippolito, in ScuCat 80 
(1952), p. 518-519: “Anche perché questa differenza può trovare varie spiegazioni: diversità di 
età nell’autore...” Cf. also ——, La questione de Ippolito, in ScuCat 78 (1950), p. 126-143 who 
on p. 141 quotes Bardy (1948) p. 82 and 87. See also S. Giet, Controverse sur Hippolyte, in 
RevSR 25 (1951), p. 83-5; H. de Riedmatten, Review of Nautin's Hippolyte et Josipe, in DomSt 
1 (1948), p. 168-173. 
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concepts were taken over from a Stoic and Platonic synthesis. These philo- 
sophical concepts alone he was prepared to use in defence of revealed truth. 
We have already seen that, in comparison with what we argued to be an 
anonymous work, the /n Pasc., El. was not prepared to use heretical gospels 
in defence of orthodox Christology (5A 2.4.2). But even El.’s restricted and 
sparse use of a Platonic-Stoic synthesis was heavily controlled by the idea of 
протбтокос applied to the fully personal, pre-existent Aóyog on the basis of 
the use of Ps. 2,7; 44,1 and 109,3 by Justin, Athenagoras, and Theophilus 
(4A 2.1; 4A 3.2.2; 5A 2.4.3). 

We saw that, in the face of this tradition, C.N. asserted the doctrine that 
the pre-existent Aóyog was not teAetog or “complete” before the incarnation. 
In C.N. уо®с is related to Adyoc in that votc and лоїс occupy the extremes of 
a pole the centre of which is occupied by the Aöyog .!58 Thus voóg will 
constitute the mind of God absolutely invisible and incomprehensible, but 
which, by his own will or purpose, has generated or emanated (£yévvo, 
npoofikev (10, 4) the Adyoc as his agent in creation. But the Adyoc, though 
thus hypostatised, has no further form nor shape until his becoming flesh as 
the teAEtoc vióc (4, 10; 5, 2-3; 15, 7; 17, 5) or тойс (C.N. 11, 3). There was 
however a kind of emanationism in which what was emanated remained at 
one with its source, like aeons in the pleroma, as the doctrine of a special- 
ized о1коуоша was to show. 


5B 3.1.1. The oixovopia of C.N. and Gnostic aeon speculation 
It is important not to misinterpret, as Frickel did (4A 2.1.2), the statement in 
10, 4: npotjKev tfj KOOEL KUPLOV TOV 18LOV VODV AUTH рбуо TTPÖTEPOV OPATOV 
ONAPYOVTA TH бё YLVOLEVW KOOLO бута AOPATOV nxoiet, as though the focus 
was on the vodc-Adyoc seen and grasped in creation before the enfleshment. 
Rather it is the that to which Hippolytus gave the word oikovopta as a 
technical term (4A 1.3)—the total oikonomia— that is here in view, in 
which the voög proceeds to the hypostatised Aóyoc, which in turn proceeds 
to the лоїс of the enfleshment, in a single, economical process. The passage, 
after all, immediately continues блтос ıd tod davijvar 160v ó KÖGLLOG 
соӨўуол vvn, where “making manifest (davtjivo1)” “for the world's sal- 
vation (ow6rtjva),” is clearly subsequent to the enfleshment. The context 
thus makes it clear that the “making visible (Opatov )" refers to the Aóyoq 
after his taking of flesh, or perhaps together with the taking of flesh as part 
of the oikonomic continuum.'*?? 

Thus C.N. had, in its concept of voög npoßoc, gone farther than the 
poetic and figurative language of Justin and Theophilus, and had dared to 


158 A. Zani, La Cristologia di Ippolito, in Richerche di Scienze teologiche 22, (Brescia: 
Morcelliana 1984) (Publicazioni del Pontifico seminaro lombardo in Roma), p. 116-119, 238. 
See also P. Meloni, Ippolito e il cantico dei cantici, in StEphAug 13 (1977), p. 97-120. 

For interpretation of these passages discussed in the context of the theological differ- 
ences with ЕГ. see Chapter 4 footnotes 9, 11, 12-23, 36, 58, 60, and accompanying text. 
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speculate further than Irenaeus оп the process of generation of the Aóyoq 
from the Father in specific relation to the incarnation, and certainly further 
than the Fourth Gospel To That speculation in itself was reminiscent of 
Gnostic speculation on emanation of aeons. The unashamed use of votc 
along with oodta and Aóyoc betrayed the character of that speculation as did 
the depersonalization of the Aóyog @соркос. 

Once metaphors and biblical and poetic imagery are judged insufficient 
in Christological debate, then the literal, metaphysical question is raised as 
to how the vidc, mpwtotoKoc before creation, can also be begotten again at 
the incarnation. C. N.'s answer was that the generation was incomplete 
before the creation, and only became complete at the incarnation. The added 
practical value of this literal, philosophical conclusion was the closing of the 
gap between the community of Hippolytus, the successor of El., and the 
semi-Monarchian successors of Callistus’ community. No longer could there 
be a second god begotten before the creation who was incarnate apart from 
the will of the Father (4A 1.2 -1.3), just as the Propater willed the aeons 
into existence from his own substance. The comparison would not have 
been far-fetched in the minds of Hippolytus’ contemporaries, however 
strange it might appear to we who are conditioned to think of Hippolytus as 
a proponent of nascent orthodoxy, as we shall now see. 


5B 3.1.2. A folk-memory of Hippolytus the Valentinian 

We have already mentioned certain connections between Valentinian specu- 
lation and the Christology of C.N. 10 ,3-4 (2A 3.1). We also drew certain 
conclusions from those regarding the character of the Statue as an artefact, 
since Christ seems to have been depicted by the Carpocratian Gnostics as 
the female figure reminiscent of the statues of Serapis-codia (2A 3.2). Such 
a conclusion is, I submit, not to be regarded as far fetched in the light of the 
statement of the bishops of Philopolis, in the midst of the Arian controversy, 
in 347. Referring to events of more than a century before, they describe 
Callistus as expelling Hippolytus from the Church on the grounds that he 
was a Valentinian.!6! The details cannot be pressed, but as Dóllinger pointed 
out, they contain a garbled folk-memory that nevertheless betray some 
impressions of how the oikonomic continuum of Hippolytus sounded to late 
second century ears.!9? 


160 The writer before Hippolytus who attempted philosophical definition of the procession 
of the Aöyos was Tatian, but for him it was the procession in creation and not in incarnation. 

1 S. Hilarius, ex oper. hist. frag. II I ii 662; Socrates H.E. 2,15 cf. I. von Dóllinger, 
mers und Kallistus, oder Die römische Kirche in der ersten Hälfte des dritten 
Jahrhunderts, (Regensburg: Manz 1853), p. 218. See also L. Prestige, Callistus, in Fathers and 
Heretics (London: S.P.C.K. 1954). 

2 Döllinger (1853) p. 220: “Wir besitzen noch in einem unten näher zu erwähnden 
Römischen Denkmale einen Nachklang der Kämpfe... Hier wird Hippolyt als Valentinianer 
bezeichnet, als solcher soll er abgesetzt und verdammt worden sein... wohl mag Kallistus, als er 
ihn seiner Stelle entsetzte und aus der Kirchengemeinschaft ausschloss, die Bezeichnung, das 
seine Lehre theilweise Valentinisch sei, gebraucht haben.” 
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Dóllinger wrote before any discussion of a two-authors’ hypothesis, and 
believed that what he said of the author of C.N. applied to El. But it is 
significant for our discussion that it was the former work on which he based 
his remarks on the shadow of Valentinianism, and its corresponding pagan- 
ism. The universal Father, Bythos or Monad, was for innumerable ages 
alone with Ennoia or Sige. When he sought to break this silence he 
produced voög as a substantial image of himself. Thus C.N. 10,1 reads, Өғӧс 
uóvoçs ozàpxov кої pNndev Exwv tavtæ соүхроуоу, ¿Boven кӧсџоу 
Ktioa. бу кӧсџоу Evvondeig BeAńoac тє кол фӨғүёбрєуос Enoinoev.!® 
Indeed we might add that Hippolytus, in С.М. 11, 2, while speaking of the 
voög Ос npoßüg Ev косцо ESELKVUTO лойс Geo, had immediately (in 11, 3) to 
defend himself against any Valentinian interpretation of what he was 
proposing. Thus he denied that he was speaking of mAnOvv Oedv 
TAPABAAAOLEVHV KATH Kaıpodg of the Valentinians by appealing to the 
instrumentality of the depersonalized Aóyoc, subject to God's will (adtot un 
ӨғЛоутес тў GANOEia Eva Heov A£yew лотсоута o TOéAnoev), in direct 
contradiction to what El.’s alleged ditheism claimed.!64 

Indeed Dóllinger at that point of his career was found supporting the 
supposed “papal” theology of Callistus against the author of El., whom he 
mistakenly thought to be Hippolytus, author of C.N. and therefore in fact 
Callistus’ opponent. Certainly his confusion was shared by the garbled folk- 
memories of the bishops at Philopolis. His grounds was of course that C.N. 's 
theology of the Aöyog &capkoc, who could only be the fully personal téAetoq 
vióg after the incarnation, was quite heretical in terms of later orthodoxy. 
The problem was that, in some respects like Tertullian also, that theology 
presupposed that the Son was simply a part of the divine essence, and not a 
separate person, and proceeded from that essence, just like Minerva from the 
head of Jupiter. In consequence there could be a time when there was neither 
Father nor Son, in the words of Tertullian, or when in the words of 
Hippolytus Geäc uóvoç Ўларҳоу xoà unõèv Bro Exvts ovyxpovov. 165 


163 bid. p. 202-204: “... Gott gleichfalls, nachdem er lange mit sich allein gewesen, den 
Beschluss sasst, seinen bisher schweigenden Nus aus sich zu entsenden, ihn zur Person zu 
lassen, womit dann die Hervorbringen einer Welt von Geistern und materiellen Geschópfen 
ihren Anfang nimmt. Auch später hat man in der Kirche die Annahme, dass es erst eines 
Rathschlusses und Willensaktes des Vaters bedurft habe, um den Logos in's persónliche Dasein 
zu rufen, als die dem Valentinus eigenthümlich Lehre bezeichnet, wie diess Athanasius wieder- 
holt that (Or. contr. Ar. III op. 1, 613)." 

64 Note the air of injured innocence in the rhetorical question of C.N. 11, 3: tig toivvv 
олофолуєтол "nu Bedv moapopoAAouévnv KATH колро®с; кої үйр NAVTEG 
блекћғісӨтсоу ғ1с тобто @коутєс ғілеїу öt tò лду elg Eva dvatpéxer. EL оу tà 
л@уто gie Eva Avatp£xei- Kal Kata Ovadevrivov кой katà Моркіоуа Kripivedv te 
кой MAOQV ттүү EKELVOV HAVAPLAV—KAL @коутєс eic тобто NEPITEGALV iva TOV éva Ójto- 
AOYHOWOLV aitov TOV NAVTOV, GPO. GUVTPEXOVOLV кой ADTOL uÀ ӨёАоутєс тў GO meet. 
Eva HEOV ALYELV TOLHOAVTA Ws NOEANGEV (See further 4A 1.1 and footnote 9 ). 

165 Ibid. p. 766: “Danach war auch Gott ein Körper, der in sich den Sohn- ebenfalls ein 
kórperliches Wesen- geschaffen und gezeugt hatte. So war der Sohn ein Theil des ganzen gót- 
tlichen Wesens, in der Zeit von demselben hervorgebracht, so dass eine Zeit war, wo Gott noch 
nicht Vater war. Diese in der That heidnische Lehre- denn der Sohn ging nach derselben 
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We thus see that the Christology of the C.N. block is far more closely 
attuned than the El. block to late-Hellenistic, religious culture. The author of 
the latter's display of philosophical learning, and chronological and astro- 
nomical calculations has been successful in hiding that fact from modern 
critics. The author of El. never actually synthesised his vast though superfi- 
cial philosophical learning with what he believed to be revealed truth. He 
held the former at arm's length and admitted only the apologetic minimum, 
using his secular knowledge chiefly to delineate what must be kept at arm's 
length. The anddevEic xpóvov of the Statue itself is witness to the 
superficiality of his understanding of astronomy (2A 2.4). 

Perhaps even to his contemporaries the biblically-based, pastor of the 
C.N. block seemed like a conservative figure. Perhaps Hippolytus even be- 
lieved this himself as he made peace with the semi-Monarchians who suc- 
ceeded Callistus. But his Scriptural commentaries, as the later impressions 
of Valentinianism showed, could not hide the theological radicalism which 
might have concealed itself under such a literary form. The philosophical 
categories that he used were firmly entrenched within his secular culture and 
derived wholeheartedly from that source. 

We shall see now a particular example of this in the way in which the 
concepts of the Naasene Psalm, held at arm's length by the author of El. and 
quoted only as part of his exposure of heresy, are incorporated in works 
associated with C.N. into the Christology of that block. Hippolytus will thus 
emerge, contrary to the usual assumption, as a far more radical theologian 
than the author of the El.-block. 


SB 3.2. The Aöyoc-noig theology in the Naasene Psalm 

We must now explore further, in the context of the writings of the 
Hippolytan school itself, from where the author of C.N. derived his concep- 
tion Aöyog &capkog as the hypostatised divine will, and indeed the expres- 
sion of the divine d0vapic and луғбро, but without form or shape that can be 
seen or apprehended before becoming тёАғ1ос vidc in the Virgin’s womb? 
Certainly the author of El. X, 33,11, as we have seen, did not shrink from 
considering the Adyoc as лойс tod Өғо? before his coming into the world (4A 
2). 

C.N.'s commonly-described literary physiognomy, coinciding perhaps 
with his own self-image, is of a biblical scholar rejecting the wisdom of the 
world. But nowhere does his view of the Aóyog &copxogas incomplete oc- 
cur, as we have seen, in the hermeneutic tradition in which he wrote. And so 
why, we may ask, philosophically does he make this conceptual shift, quite 
apart from his political desire to reach a rapprochement with the Monarch- 
ians? 


ebenso aus Gott hervor, wie Minerva aus dem Haupte des Jupiter, und war ein in der Zeit ent- 
standener Untergott— musste in Rom eben so grossen Anstoss erregen..." 
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The reason is because, albeit perhaps subconsciously, the author of the 
C.N. block is influenced by the extra-biblical, Hellenistic background far 
more radically than appears as the case with the EI block, despite the liter- 
ary self-images of both. Let us look at the Naasene text, preserved in El. V, 
6-10, in order to see the true character of C.N.'s ‘biblical’ doctrine. We shall 
find attested by the Naasene text certain aspects of the doctrine of the 
unformed pre-incarnate and incomplete Adyoc, reflected later in C.N., but 
insulated from orthodoxy by the author of El., and confined strictly to the 
дтобохой of the heretics. Indeed, the fourth evangelist joined El. against 
C.N. in this respect, in that he never used votc in connection with his Adyoc 
Christology, in view of its Gnostic roots, as the C.N. unblushingly does. 


SB 3.2.1. The Aöyog as mediator 
The Aöyog, according to Frickel's reconstructed Naasene Text, is the mediat- 
ing principle between the created and uncreated order. Top The former is 
considered to undergo change: ў netaßAnrn yEveoıc... uexoqtopéoupévn 
Ktioig Anodeikvvroı, through the agency of (vx0 tod) what is the “un- 
utterable" (&àppńtov), “inconceivable” (aveEetKoviotov), “incomprehensible 
(avevvortov),” and “formless (Gudpdov)” first principle (V, 7,23). The 
cause (aitia) of all birth, movement, and change is ў тоб xvepiatog ovocia 
(V, 7,25), which, as the Attis Hymn and Commentary proceed,!?7 is 
described as Adyoc, and is personified by Hermes. In V, 7,29 we read: 
`“Ериїїс Zon Абүос̧ бс EPUNVEDS ðv кой ónpiovyóc TÜV yeyovótov Оно® кой 
YLVOLEVOV кой ёсорёуоу. Thus what was described as “formless (Gudpd0v)” 
in the Isis mysteries, now come to possess a “form” or “impress (xap- 
октўр),” since the genitalia of his statue, like that of Isis, "expresses in a 
certain form (tivi kxeyapaktnpionévog oxńuat)” the desire to ascend from 
the lower to the higher world (V, 7,29).168 

Not only in the syncretism of the Naasene text does the Adyoc find 
expression in the statues of Isis and Hermes, but also in the Christ as Son of 
Man: odtoc бё éotiv ó xpıoröc, 6 Ev nÄcı toig yevntoig Vids буӨролоо 
KEYOAPAKTNPLOLEVOS бло тоб &xopaktnptotou Aóyog (V, 7,33). Thus we 
observe that whether the Adyoc receives the character of Isis, Hermes, or the 
Son of Man, in each case the Aóyog itself, apart from that impress or 
YAPAKTHP, remains &yopaxtnptotoc, just as the odoia tod луғъротос of the 


166 J. Frickel, Hellenistische Erlósung in christlicher Deutung: die gnostische 
Naasenerschrift, in Nag Hamadi Studies 19, (Leiden: Brill 1984). 

7 Forthe reconstructed texts, see Frickel (1984) p. 42-69 and p. 82-89. For ease of refer- 
ence I cite these with the notation in the text of El. 

168 EI. V, 7, 23-29: "Octpiv de Aéyovot ®бер` rj SE Joe ENTAOTOAOG, MEPL our 
ÉXovoa Koi ёстодлонёут i ENTO стоА@с .aiepiovc... N petap, nm YVEVEOLG EOTLV 1| оло 
TOD Gppritov кої Gvecelkovtotou. кол Avevvontov кой IT) gov реторорфооџёут 
KTLOLG OOSElKVUTAL... о yap Epufic ёст Адүос Oe EPHNVEÙG бу кой ónpiovpyóc TOV 
YEYOVOTOV Ороб Kal ywopévav кої ,£OopÉvov лор Gute Wl EOTNKE TOLOVTO 
TLL , кєхароктпрісрёуос OXNHATI ONEP EOTLV odtoyovn AVOPWTOV, бло TOV KATH EM 
tà &vo оритүу £xov. 
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Isis mysteries, with which it is equated, was “imageless (&veSeikoviotogc ) 
"and “formless (&џӧрфос).” The pagan Aóyoc, like the Aóyoc &соркос of 
C.N., was thus without image or form, without embodiment in a divine 
being, which gave to it personality, such as Hermes or the Son of Man in the 
case of the former, or the human Jesus begotten of the Virgin in the case of 
the latter. 

Within such a set of religious concepts drawn directly from Hellenistic 
culture, any description in personal terms of the Adyoc before the incarnation 
would indeed therefore have implied 800 Өғо?с̧. This is why, in denying 
this, Hippolytus described the pre-existent Adyoc in strictly impersonal terms 
as a 60vapic or a votc before entering the world and being revealed in flesh 
(C.N. 11, 1-2). Thus the successor to the author of El. was able to assure the 
successors of Callistus that he was no ditheist. But the price thus paid for 
that rapprochement was a far more radical and uncritical assimilation of 
Hellenistic religious categories into the consensual theology of the recon- 
ciled communities. Thus we see the real, pagan and Hellenistic roots of the 
refusal of the author of the C.N. block to acknowledge any form or personal- 
ity to the Aöyog before his enfleshment as лойс, subsequent to which, and in 
terms of which, the divine nature could be revealed and grasped. 
Hippolytus’ Adyoc, like that of the Naasene Psalm, was &ve&eıkoviotog 
without the incarnation, as C.N. 7, 6 makes clear: SO yap тўс eikóvog 
ÖHOLAG TOYXAVOLONG EvYVMOTOSG © лотђр yivetar EL бё ттүү SE NTG 
EOTLV Ó VLOG... 

We shall now see how Adamas as the redeemer figure of the Naasene 
Psalm makes his appearance, albeit in a demythologized form, in the C.N. 
block. 


5B 3.2.2. Adamas as redeemer by the Aóyoc in the C.N. block 
Whilst Hermes as a pagan deity cannot obviously represent the Aóyog for 
C.N., the latter is, nevertheless, elsewhere in the C.N. block, described as 
epunveve or "interpreter," in Ben.Jac. 1190 and 120a: adtdc 6 Adyos Eavtod 
EPLNVEDSG yévn TAL... ó Абүос ёртує0с t&v EXAVTOD росттріоу ywópevoc. The 
Aöyog as Hermes in the Naasene Text is furthermore brought into relation- 
ship with the redemption of the soul of Adamas (коћеїтол ёё ' ASduac), the 
Man from above who bears the Christian title “Son of Man" (ў npótn t&v 
ÓAQVv арх &vOponoc ёст. Kod VLOG àvOpomov) (El. V, 6,4), now enslaved in 
matter (kataóovAo)0uevov TO TAGOLA тоб HEYAAOD xol KAAACTOD кой 
TEAELOD àvO0pomnov) (V, 7,7). 

The “man of the earth" is Adamas’ “image” (etkóva drapyovta ёкеіуох 
tod дуо, tod buvovusvov ’Аёброутос &vOpónov).6? We have similar 


169 Following the list of the various names of the first man amongst various peoples, the 
Psalm (El. V, 7, 6) continues: XaAdoior бё, тоу Ada. кой TODTOV eiva фаскоос1 TOV 
&VvOparov, Оу буёбокєу ў yfj, opa. póvov: xeio0o1 SE AdTOV ànvovv, @к1утүтоу, 
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themes repeated in strikingly similar language in On the Great Ode, 
attributed to the C.N. block, and reconstructed by Nautin from Theodoret’s 
Eranistes. The biblically-based, “pastor of souls” has applied the due pro- 
cess of Entmythologizierung to his doctrinal account, but in a demytholo- 
gized form such fragments of Hellenism clearly remain. 

Just as “the Man whom the earth produced (6 dv@pwroc, бу àvéóoxev Ti 
Үй)” in the Psalm (V, 7,6) is infused with the soul of Adamas, so in On the 
Great Ode it is the “first-born Word (6 npotótokoc Adyoc)” who “visits the 
first-fashioned Adam in the Virgin (1óv лротӧллАостоу’Аёор Ev tfj лорӨёуф 
ENLOKENTOMEVOG)”. Just as the soul of Adamas is “enslaved (Kata- 
dsovAovpevov)” and lead forth by Hermes-Logos, so here the Christ-Logos 
"draws from lowest Hades the lost Man first-fashioned from the earth 
mastered in the bonds of death (© tov ànoAoAóta ёк ys лротолЛлостоу 
буӨролоу кой Ev Seopoic Өоубтох кротобреуоу EE (60v KATWTATOD EAKÜ- 
oac).”!70 The Hermes-Logos of the Psalm is “leader and guide of souls 
(woxaywydc... KOL WLXonounoc)” who are lead (katnvexOnoav) from the 
blessed Man above... or Adamas (бло tod pakapiov йуоӨғу буӨролох... ў 
"Adapavtoc) into clay-like matter (eig ллоасро tò лдћуоу).” So the Aóyoc- 
£punveög of the Blessings becomes, in the Ode, the “redeemer of souls (тбу 
уохбу Avtpwtic)” who “descending from above brings to the realms above 
the (lost Adam) below (6 Gv@@ev kateA0Qv кой TOV KATW EIG TA бую 
avevéyKac).” The “spiritual Man” thus “seeks the Man of the earth in the 
womb (0 луғороткос TOV YOLKOV £v TH рўтро EmCntdv).” Finally, he is the 
one “who has turned the man loosed on earth and who became the food of 
the serpent into adamant (hard metal) (© tov eig yv Avópevov &v0ponov KOL 
Bpouo Oe yeyevnuévov eic GSALAVTA tp&yac)." 

The biblically based pastor might appeal to 1 Cor. 15, 45-49 as the true 
source of his theology where ó np@tog дуӨролос̧ ' Adc is described as ёк 
тўс yfig Хоїкӧс, and we are promised tiv eiköva tod Enovpavıov having 
worn previously tv eikova тоб xoixoó. But although he might claim that 
“in Adam (£v ta Adc) all die,” Paul never equates the human condition 
with a metaphysically present fallen Man (tov &nroAoAóta ёк ys лрото- 
1a otov &vO0ponov), nor is Christ “the redeemer of souls.” Furthermore, not 
only is Hermes demythologized but yet firmly represented as the Aóyoc- 
epunvedg, but so also is Adamas. The description of the process of redemp- 


G&oOAevtov, dx бубр\@уто, eiKóva Хларҳоута £Keivou tod GVO, TOD OUNOuUÉVOu 
"Addnavrog AVOpPÓTOV, YEVOLEVOV DO SvVOPEOV TOV TOAADV... 

70 Theodoret, Eranistes, IL, 173,12: O TOV алолоАдта EK үй протоллостоу 
буӨролтоу кой tv deopoic Өсубтоо кратобреуоу EE QOV катототоо косо, Ó 
буоӨєу котєАӨфү кой TOV KATH eic tà ava OVEVEY KO, б tdv VEKPOV edoryyeMoriic 
Kal TOV voxáv Аотротўс Kal &vdotaoto тбу тедоцрёуоу YIVOHEVOG... © протбтокос 
Aóyoc тӧу протолластоу "Adayı + Ev тїї NAPBEV@ ёліскелторєуос Ö пуєоратікос TOV 
Хоїкду Ev тїї ptp ёлїбтүт@у... б TOV eic yfiv Avönevov &vOponov Kal Ppõua Офеос 
YEYEVIMEVOV EIG абароуто THEW, кой тобтоу Ent EVAOD KPEAOBÉVTA KUPLOV KATH 
TOU VEVLKNKOTOG anodel&ac. Cf. Nautin (1953) р. 20. 
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tion as “turning into adamant (etc бборауто)” is, after all, an odd metaphor, 
were not the term for steel (adamant) also used in the writer's background of 
Hellenistic Gnosticism as the collective and personalized name of redeemed 
humanity ( Аёаџос). 

Furthermore, the Naasene text claims that the ascent of Adamas (лері 
тўс буддо ADTOD) is described in Ps. 23 (24) 7-10. (V, 8,18). In the citation 
of Theodoret (5A 8.1) from Hippolytus' genuine commentary on Ps. 23(24), 
the ascending Christ stops at the gates of heaven which are closed ovdénw 
yap &voaéBnkev eig ODPAVOUG, np tov убу фолуєтол тойс Budo toig 
oopaviouc oàp& Avaßaıvovoo. The angels say these selfsame words to the 
heavenly powers in order to open the gates.! ?! 

That clearly the author of the C.N. block had, by contrast with the author 
of El., radically integrated and synthesised Hellenistic philosophical and re- 
ligious concepts with his scriptural exegesis has important consequences for 
attempts to deny the individuality of the literary profiles in discussion about 
the two-authors thesis. 


5B 3.3. Literary profiles in the debate about two authors 

We see therefore that the El. and C.N. blocks within the Hippolytan corpus 
can only superficially be distinguished in terms of the former as secular eru- 
dition supported philosophically, and the latter as the scriptural argument of 
a circle within the Church. The Christology of the C.N. block is too radically 
orientated towards the general culture of Hellenistic Gnosticism, in 
comparison with El bock to sustain such a simplistic thesis. But what 
implications are there in our redrawing of the literary profiles specifically 
for Frickel's second position, which we have rejected on other grounds (4A 
2.1.1), namely that the differences are those of a single author addressing 
different audiences? 

For Frickel's earlier solution to work, the more intra-ecclesiastical 
audience could not be addressed with Christological categories far closer to 
the heretics’ use of them than the extra-ecclesiastical audience, as is pre- 
cisely the case with the C.N. block. C.N. appears only superficially to reject 
Hellenistic religious culture for a biblical one. His view of being biblically- 
based is to take a fundamental part of the philosophy of Hellenistic and 
Gnostic syncretism as it stands, and simply to see how far it must be 
modified if one removes features required to support pagan cults and sacred 
stories in literature. 


171 Theodoret, Eranistes, II, 176,16: Epyetoa ém тйс Exnovpavious mAac, бүүєЛо1 
AUTH COVVOSEVOVOL, кой кекАғісрёуол ELOLV od róa TOV ODPAVEAV: ODSEND үйр dv- 
оВЕВткеу eic obpavoüg, npõtov убу фоїуєтол тойс Svvapect тойс ovpaviaic oàp$ 
avaßaivovoo. Аүєтол оду tod Svvdpeoiv Оло т@у бүүёА®у тбу npotpeyóvtav TOV 
сотђро Kal KÜPLOV «брате полос ot арҳоутес DUGV кой ÈRÁPONTE тоАол олбо, кол 
clocAevoetat ó Bacıdedg тўс ёоётс.» Cf. Nautin (1953) p. 28. See also L. Bertsch, Die 
Botschaft von Christus und unserer Erlösung bei Hippolyt von Rom. Eine material- 
kerygmatische Untersuchung, (Paulinus: Trier 1966). 
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Thus the author of the C.N. block proceeds in a biblically-based way in 
so far as he excludes such pagan authorities as the Attis or Homeric hymns, 
or Empedoklean verses, from his account, and leaves in place the Scripture 
quotations, used by the Naasenes and others, as part of their religious 
syncretism. In consequence, he cannot use, nor would wish to use, the crass 
genital symbolism introduced from the Isis-Hermes statues, on which the 
Gnostic interpretation is imposed in the Naasene text. But the Scripture quo- 
tations that are left, along with their reconciliation with Hellenistic religious 
philosophy, are allowed to remain without much radical alteration in that 
philosophy save omission of imagery and symbolism that the exclusion of 
Homeric and Attic images would necessitate. 

In consequence his Adyoc theology is more streamlined, with austere 
abbreviation and suppression of such pagan, cultic and literary elements, 
and, in consequence, economical. But it represents no less a radical 
intrusion into the original, Judaeo-Christian tradition of quite raw 
Hellenistic elements. Those elements are concealed to some extent by the 
fact that such Hellenistic religious images are depersonalized, not only when 
such images are in the form of the Isis-Hermes genitalia, but when the Adyoc 
stands austerely as such alone, without the human feature of Hermes as 
messenger of the gods. But at an affective level one might well ask whether 
this was because such personal images affronted the author of C.N., or 
whether it was because he needed, for inner-Church purposes, to 
depersonalise the Adyoc @соркос in order to reach a rapprochement with the 
Callistian Monarchians, and to deny the charge of ditheism. The Statue 
itself, as we have seen (2A 1.2), has an affective message sympathetic to 
pagan iconography, and we have argued that it was the accomplishment of 
the community of Hippolytus, the successor of El. and the editor of many of 
his works. 

In the final analysis, the one solution open to a defender of single author- 
ship becomes therefore the developmental one suggested by Capelle and 
Oggioni.!7? But in that case, the C.N. block, in view particularly of the 
nascent trinitarianism that replaces the binitarianism (4A 1), would then be 
the product of the mature reflection of the originally raw ideas held by the 
same author when earlier he wrote the EL bock But we would then have to 
suppose that, becoming converted to a more radical accommodation with 
Hellenistic philosophy, he was prepared to conceal that conversion under the 
new guise of a biblical expositor. One would better suppose that such a con- 
version of a mind set in the case of the author of El. would have resulted in a 
fuller acceptance of Valentinus or of the Naasenes. Rather we have com- 
pletely different castes of mind between the two blocks and indicative of 
two different individual authors. Both come to the same kind of task within 


172 See footnote 157. 
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a common ecclesiastical school, but from completely different stand- 
points.173 

The standpoint of El. is of someone who regards Scripture as literal and 
not allegorical, and as a quarry for chronographical research. Such research 
will establish the cultural purity of Judaism and its true successor, 
Christianity, and show that this common historical phenomenon to be far 
more ancient than its newer, philosophical corruptions by Hellenism. That 
methodology, exemplified in the Xpovık@v before Hippolytus’ editing, was 
the Christian counterpart to Diogenes Laertius’ attack on a corrupting 
Roman civilisation in the interests of demonstrating both the antiquity and 
the purity of the cultural phenomenon of Greek philosophy. The theological 
sequel to the Xpovık@v was El. which likewise studies Hellenistic philoso- 
phy in order to demonstrate that it had contaminated the purity of the 
бабох &àxoctóAov in the heretical schools. The author of EI had по fur- 
ther interest in, nor apologetic use for, Hellenistic philosophy. 

The author of C.N. on the other hand saw in Scripture not an antiquarian 
apologetic and a quarry for historical research, but rather a mystical alle- 
gory, not unlike the Hellenistic religious understanding of pagan mythology. 
The Scripture from which he started had therefore for him a completely dif- 
ferent significance. Furthermore, as we have seen, Hellenistic philosophy 
took on for him a positive aspect, and enabled him to explain away the 
Monarchian proof-texts in the Fourth Gospel by means of a metaphysical 
doctrine of emanation which also won over the heirs of Callistus (2A 3.1). 
The mind of a single author would have had therefore to have changed 
radically its view of Scripture and its exegesis, and to have also changed the 
way it regarded pagan philosophy. Such differences would be too 
schizophrenic if explained in terms of the development of a single mind. 


PART C. CONCLUSION: THE STATUE AND PAGAN PHILOSOPHY 


At the conclusion of this section and of this chapter, therefore, we may 
remark how the Statue itself is a reflection of the problem of the Hippolytan 
corpus and vice versa. Our argument in Chapter 2 was that the Statue was a 
monument to a school and not an individual. In the course of Chapters 3-5 
we have now argued that the literary corpus itself, when studied in relation- 
ship to the works listed on the plinth, and the Easter and Paschal inscriptions 
on its side, likewise reflect an ecclesial school with at least three writers, and 


173 Thus one part of the conclusion stands in Loi (1977) p. 88: “Concludendo ci domand- 
iamo se non sia legittimo affermare l'esistenza nella prima meta del III secolo di due scrittori 
ecclesiastici... piuttosto che postulare una profonda evoluzione (che si potrebbe anche definire 
radicale trasformazione) psicologica e culturale di un unico personaggio." 
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indeed a composite liturgical text which continued for four centuries in a 
state of fluid and dynamic development, namely Ap. Trad. 

We have traced within that corpus the movements of Christological 
conflict that involved a paradox. On the one hand there was a rapproche- 
ment with the conservative, Monarchian insistence on the unity of the 
Judaeo-Christian God in the school of Callistus. On the other hand that rap- 
prochement itself involved a radical incorporation of the requirements of the 
emanation of the Adyoc from the Godhead that had their origins in the meta- 
physical assumptions of Hellenistic paganism. The editor and corrector of 
the EL bock, Hippolytus, author of C.N., therefore, paradoxically appeared 
as the conservative Scriptural commentator, condemning the oAvapia of the 
Valentinians (C.N. 11,3) whilst accommodating fundamental parts of their 
theology. 

That paradox too we saw to be reflected in the Statue. It appeared as the 
icon of an orthodox community, indeed the model community with now its 
unquestioned bishop-monarch from Pontian onwards and duly commemo- 
rated in the now properly and specifically dated Catalogus Episcoporum to 
be destined to be bought down to the time of Liberius by later editors (4A 
3.2.3 and 4B 2.2.3.3-2.2.4). But its incongruencies suggested that all was not 
as it appeared with the Statue any more than with the allegedly conservative 
Scriptural exegete in the C.N. block, who so daringly appealed to disguised 
emanationist concepts drawn from the Naasene Psalm. As we have seen, the 
female features of Adyoc-codia, created from the transformation of 
Themista, belied at an affective level the avowal of conservative orthodoxy 
(2A 3.1). To more sophisticated contemporaries, the seated figure must have 
seemed very like the Carpocratian depiction of Christ in the female form of 
oodia (2B 2.2.1.2), reminiscent itself of the statues of Serapis (2A 3.2). 

In this Chapter we have see how and in what way Nautin endeavoured to 
construct a thesis of two authors of the Hippolytan corpus. He carefully 
constructed, from evidence of style and content, a literary profile of one 
writer, Josephus, whose works are mentioned on the Statue, and whose titles 
include El. not mentioned on the Statue, but linked to the Statue by means of 
titles which the author cites as his own and which are also found there. He 
contrasted this writer with Hippolytus who wrote C.N., the fragment of the 
lost oúvtaypa mentioned by Photius, whose quite different literary profile 
was associated with the works listed by Jerome. Simonetti rejected the iden- 
tification with Josephus, yet argued that there were two writers of the same 
name, one of whom was a presbyter and martyr, the other a bishop and 
scholar. 

But both then appeared to earn the rebuke of their critics by having to 
explain away the titles not only of the biblical commentaries mentioned as 
Hippolytus' by Jerome, Theodoret, and others, not only of Eusebius and 
Jerome's anödeıdıg xpóvov, but also of the лєрї yapıouátæv and the àro- 
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OTOALKT] napaödocız clearly associated with Hippolytus’ name. At this point 
their opponents thought they heard the sounds of petitio principii when they 
had to reply that these titles were common to more than one author in 
antiquity, and that the works on the Statue by these names are quite different 
from those attributed to Hippolytus in the literature. 

We have resolved the problem by dissolving the foundations which gave 
rise to it, namely the interpretation of the Statue as a monument to an indi- 
vidual. Because it is the icon of a community, we can study that community 
and the authors within it, and the currents of conflicting ideas within the 
parameters that give it identity as a community. We do not have to remove 
Hippolytus geographically from either his namesake at Rome or some other 
name there because we recognise that cultural differences do not equate with 
geographical differences in the multicultural Rome of the Severan dynasty. 
A Roman Statue is thus able to bear the inscription works of writers within 
the community that constructed it with both Eastern and Western back- 
grounds. We have shown that to be the probable account of the existence of 
Hippolytan and non-Hippolytan works on the Statue. 

But we must now inquire into what we may gather, in addition to our 
resolution of the literary problem, about the general character of the school 
that was to bear the name of Hippolytus, successor to the author of El. and 
his associated works. | 


CHAPTER SIX 


THE SCHOOL AND ‘SCHISM’ OF HIPPOLYTUS 


The community of the Apostic Tradition and the Novatian Presbyter 


In this chapter we shall consider (Part C) the kind of community to which 
the Ap. Trad., in the form of Botte’s reconstruction of that document (how- 
ever unsatisfactorily) testifies. We have already argued the composite nature 
of that work in the light of which questions of individual authorship were 
irrelevant (5A 1-1.2), particularly in the light of Hippolytus’ editing of such 
works of El. as the Xpovikóv , and his responsibility for the kata AavınA 
addition to the anööeıdıc xpóvov (SA 2). It is Ap. Trad. therefore that will be 
our first crown witness to the kind of community that produced the 
Hippolytan corpus that we considered in the previous two chapters. 

But before we look at such internal evidence, there is an external source 
as yet untapped from which we can also learn the character of the 
Hippolytan school, and that is the carmina of Prudentius and Damasus. We 
shall argue (Part A) that this evidence cannot be taken at its face value, and 
that indeed the description of the Novatian Presbyter is a legend. But behind 
the anachronism of the later legend we shall find illumination regarding the 
true character of what is falsely, and only in terms of a later conceptualiz- 
ation of Church Order, categorized as a ‘schism’ (Part B). 


PART A. THE CARMEN OF PRUDENTIUS AND DAMASUS’ EPIGRAM 


We have already considered the possibility of identifying the Hippolytan 
events with the schism of Novatian and, on chronological grounds, found 
this wanting (3B 2.1 footnote 86). Such an identification would require that 
Hippolytus, as supposed author of El., survived Sardinia in 235, and lived to 
be a Novatianic martyr around 251. This claim, made originally by De Rossi 
and defended recently by Cecchelli, would require, inter alia, that the entry 
in the Liberian Catalogus could be interpreted in such a way as to support 
such a survival. We examined the supporting arguments for this claim and 
found them wanting (1B 2.3.3.1-3.3.6). 

But though the testimony of Damasus and Prudentius is not direct empiri- 
cal evidence, legendary material can provide evidence of another kind in that 
it represents how a person such as Hippolytus was understood a century or 
more after his death. It enables us to see a historical personage as it were 
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through the web of conceptual distortion wrought on the past by the 
interpretative discourse of the present. We saw that to be the case with the 
folklore in certain circles of Hippolytus the Valentinian (5B 3.1.2 ), and we 
shall now see how that is the case with Hippolytus the Novatianic martyr. 


6A 1. Prudentius’ carmen: the alleged historical core 


Prudentius stood at the crossroads of martyrologies where history was 
rapidly being replaced with aetiological legends produced by the devotional 
needs of pilgrim sites. The form of execution of Saint Hippolytus, namely 
being torn apart between the wheels two chariots as in the case of his classi- 
cal namesake, is clearly unhistorical. Similarly the scene of the execution at 
Portus is clearly aetiological involving the conflation of Hippolytus’ martyr- 
dom with that of Nonus in order to support the development of a cult-centre 
on that site. 

But what the discovery of the fragments supporting the testimony of the 
epigram from Corbeiensis enabled De Rossi to accomplish was the estab- 
lishment of a source, believed by him to be strictly historical, for the core 
details of the poem (1B 2.3.3.3). Thus De Rossi was to claim that we can 
find a historical core to Prudentius' carmen in Damasus' inscription. We 
must now assess this claim. Those details describe a presbyter of the 
Novatianic schism, who, on his way to execution, was suddenly over- 
whelmed by the grace of martyrdom, and exhorted his followers to return to 
the Catholic faith.! Thus Hippolytus had the orthodox mark of a true martyr, 
of whom Damasus could consequently say: sic noster meruit confessus 
martyr ut esset. | 


6A 2. Damasus' inscription and historical evidence 


De Rossi's assessment of what he considered to be Damasus" historical core 
to Prudentius’? carmen was to lead him to deny that Hippolytus could have 
been the author of the Elenchos.? The Novatianic schism began in 252 so 
that a Novatianic presbyter was unable to have been involved in the events 
of c. 217 between the author of the Elenchos and Zephyrinus and Callistus. 
De Rossi felt keenly the objection, quite frequently raised since, that 
Damasus' actual words hardly commend his own very great confidence in 
the historical accuracy of his account. His words are Hypolitus fertur (v. 1) 
and Haec audita refert Damasus probat omnia Christus (8). At first sight it 
would appear that Damasus is dependent upon an oral report in circulation 


1 See 1B 2.3.3.3 for fuller quotations from Prudentius. See also E. Schaeffer, Die Bedeutung 
der Epigramme des Papstes Damasus für die Geschichte der Heiligenverehrung. (Rome: 1932). 
G.B. De Rossi, Esame archeologico e critico della storia di s. Callisto narrata nel libro 
nono dei Filosofumeni, inBArC 4 (1866) ser.4, p. 1-99. See also A. Baruffa, Le Catacombe di 
San Callisto, in Storia Archeologia e Fede, (Leumann: Turin 1988). 
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(haec audita) to the details of which Damasus does not wish to commit 
himself. Damasus merely “passes on (refert)" what “is related" or “is passed 
on (fertur)" to himself. It is left to Christ to confirm (probat) the account. 

De Rossi sought to respond to this criticism by claiming that fertur and 
refert were formulaic expressions in Damasus’ writings for referring to 
events before his birth or during his childhood, rather than to events which 
he intrinsically doubted. In his elegy on the martyrdom of Peter and 
Marcellinus, who were slain shortly before he was born, Damasus says: 
percursor retulit Damaso mihi cum puer essem. ^ Pope Marcellus died when 
Damasus was seven years old, and of his story he says: haec breviter 
Damasus voluit comperta referre, Marcelli ut populus meritum cognoscere 
possit.? When however Damasus refers to the distant past and a persecution 
at least before that of Diocletian, he uses the formula fama refert, as of an 
unnamed Greek martyr from an unknown time and place, or of the virgin 
Agnes of whom he says: fama refert sanctos dudum retulisse parentes. 

But the argument as it stands hardly yields a conclusion sufficiently pre- 
cise to make De Rossi's case for an historically factual base for the story of 
Hippolytus as a Novatian Presbyter reconciled to the catholic church in the 
course of his martyrdom. Though the expression fertur and retulit may sug- 
gest a time closer than the unknown time and place of Agnes' fama est , 
what Damasus’ has "discovered (comperta)" and “passed on" in Marcellus’ 
case is far nearer than what he has "heard and passed on (haec audita 
refert)" in that of Hippolytus. 

De Rossi endeavoured to close the gap by appealing to Damasus' back- 
ground. Damasus was born into a clerical family, as another of the 
Philokalian inscriptions from the cult-centre on the via Tiburtina makes 
clear.’ As such he had been close to archival material. It was at this point 
that De Rossi claimed to have restored the true reading of Carmen XVIII (as 
hinc puer exceptor, lector, levitas, sacerdos) in consequence of which he 
could claim that in early youth Damasus had held the office of exceptor as 
well as reader.5 Thus Damasus' holding of the post of exceptor (secretary or 


3 For full text of this epigram see 1 B 2.3.3.2 footnote 77. 
4Carmina XII, cf. De Rossi (1881) p. 45; A. Ferrua, Epigrammata Damasiana. (Rome: 
Pontificio Istituto di Archeologia cristiana, Città del Vaticano 1943), 28,2. 
5 Carmina XXVI cf. De Rossi (1881) p. 45; Ferrua (1943) 40,7. 
6Carmina II cf. De Rossi (1881) p. 46; Ferrua (1943) 37,1. 
à 7 Natus qui antistes sedis a[postolicae], see Lightfoot Vol II Part 1 p. 329; Ferrua (1943) 
5,4. 
8 This reading is denied by Ferrua (1943) 57,1-8: 
Hinc pater exceptor, lector, levita, sacerdos, 
creverat hinc meritis quoniam meliorib. actis; 
hinc mihi provecto Xps cui summa potestas, 
sedis apostolicae voluit concedere honorem. 
Archivis, fateor, volui nova condere tecta, 
addere praeterea dextra laevaq. columnas, 
quae Damasi teneant proprium per saecula nomen. 
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notary) under Pope Silvester is not simply the conflation of roles of father 
and son by later hagiographers, but indeed is shown to be historically true by 
means of a textual emendation. Thus De Rossi wished to argue that not only 
did Damasus the exceptor have access to archive material but, as a puer ex- 
ceptor around 315, would have heard from the elderly exceptores their ex- 
periences of the Novatian schism, and the famous convert from it in 25 8.9 

Unfortunately puer is not well attested and indeed has по coherence 
within the epigram itself. Damasus is not referring to himself even as pater 
(puer) exceptor, lector, levita, sacerdotus but to the various kinds of person 
he is benefitting by his building works for the archives (Archivis... nova con- 
dere tecta) at the Lateran. There was no cursus honorum in connection with 
Holy Orders at Rome at this time, and though a deacon (/evita), Damasus 
himself never became a sacerdos (=presbyter) before becoming bishop of 
Rome.!? But to interpret the epigram on Hippolytus as the Novatianic Pres- 
byter as if it was derived from such a factual, archival entry is to miss its real 
point. 

The problem with such an account is that though it is correct that 
Damasus does have access to written archival material, it fails to come to 
terms with, and thus to explain the fact that he apparently chooses not to use 
such material. Damasus would have had access to written archive material if, 
doubtfully, he had been a puer exceptor. But he expressly denies, with the 
words haec audita, that his account of Hippolytus as a Novatian Presbyter is 
based upon anything written. We cannot therefore suppose that Damasus' 
purpose in this carmen was that of a disinterested researcher into archival 
material in order to preserve the events of Christian history. Recent studies 
in the philosophy of language have made us aware that, in using language, 
we operate with a variety of interpretative discourses that correspond to a 
variety of human purposes. Such interpretative discourses are termed 
"registers," and to select such a discourse related to one kind of purpose may 
be described as selecting a register. In the light of such a view, we may be, 
in the second half of the twentieth century, far more aware of what was the 
true purpose of Damasus' inscription than was possible in the culture of late 
nineteenth century historical positivism in which De Rossi wrote. 

Damasus is not operating within the register of historical research based 
on documents, though we shall shortly see that such documents were avail- 
able to him. When he speaks of what is heard and he passes on, without 
himself committing himself to the factual truth of what he says (Hippolytus 
fertur (v. 1) and Haec audita refert Damasus probat omnia Christus. (v. 8)), 
he is almost self-consciously constructing a legend set in the never-never 
time of cum iussa tyranni premerent, and tempore quo gladius secuit pia 


9 De Rossi (1881) op. cit. p. 48-49. 
10 Collectio Avellana, in C.S.E.L. XXXV, 1,2. 
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viscera matris. Such a register of legend construction serves Damasus with a 
number of human and political purposes, as we shall see. 

One such purpose was Damasus’ use of history, as indeed that of 
Eusebius, and for that matter of St. Luke before him in the Gospel and Acts, 
to construct an idealized version of the past to make sense of, and to order 
conceptually, contemporary events. In view of the particular conflict with 
Ursinus and his party over the succession, Damasus was not acting in his de- 
scription of Hippolytus with the register of a disinterested scholar-pope. We 
shall see that the work of Testini and others at Portus reveals a cult-centre 
there shortly after Damasus’ time, and arising from the conflation of various 
martyrologies. Damasus’ (and, for that matter, Prudentius’) decision to ig- 
nore that shrine in favour of the cult-centre on the via Tiburtina will require 
an explanation other than of Damasus as the disinterested antiquarian 
scholar. 

We will turn first to one piece of evidence that might be thought to offer a 
thorough, empiricist explanation of Damasus’ decision to regard Hippolytus 
as a Novatian martyr because of the presence of the tomb of Novatian in the 
vicinity of the cult-centre on the via Tiburtina (6A 2.1). We shall then anal- 
yse the evidence of the Liberian Chronographer, available, to Damasus as 
well as to us (6A 2.2), that contradicts his description of Hippolytus as a 
Novatian martyr. We shall thus (in 6A 2.3) be able to confirm our decision 
not to regard Damasus’ epigram as the work of a disinterested scholar-pope, 
and to justify our seeking an understanding of Damasus’ literary activity in 
terms of the construction of a legend that imposes meaning on the events of 
his own time. Those events we shall see to be the Luciferan connections of 
his rival Ursinus (6A 2.4), and the rival basilica at Portus, dedicated to 
Hippolytus, and which arguably fell within the sphere of Ursinian or 
Luciferan influence (6A 2.5). 


6A 2.1. Damasus and the aetiology of Novatian’s tomb 
The alleged presence of Novatian’s tomb in the vicinity of the cult-centre on 
the via Tiburtina can be argued to have lead Damasus to create an aetiologi- 
cal legend.!! Such a view, which rests on the genuineness of the tomb in 
question, I will now argue to be essentially correct. But though the presence 
of such an artefact may be the necessary condition for the construction of 
such a legend, it is not sufficient. There will be additional motives, arising 
from contemporary preoccupations, that guide human minds in the weaving 
of such legends around geographically placed monuments. 

The presence of the genuine tomb of Novatian the third-century schis- 
matic in the vicinity of the cult-centre on the via Tiburtina may thus consti- 


11 G. Bovini, Sant’Ippolito, dottore e martire del III secolo, in Coll. amici delle catacombe 
15 (Città del Vaticano: Pontificio Istituto di Archeologia cristiana 1943), p. 34 pointed to the 
closeness between the shrines of Hippolytus and of Novatian. 
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tute the factual core around which the legend arises as a solution for 
Damasus’ contemporary concerns. But that Damasus connects the Novatian 
of one with Hippolytus the martyr of the other shows clearly that the martyr 
Hippolytus was connected in Damasus’ mind with the cult-centre on the via 
Tiburtina which becomes a further reason against Cecchelli’s conclusion that 
he could not have been located there (1B 2.3.3.1-3.3.6). Indeed, in question- 
ing this scepticism and, more positively, arguing the case for the tomb as 
that of Novatian the schismatical bishop, we are furnished with evidence 
against the distinction between Hippolytus the presbyter and martyr and 
Hippolytus the writer of the corpus. But can we be sure that it is in fact the 
grave of the third-century schismatic? 

Neither the /tineraries nor the Liber Pontificalis made mention of this 
grave of Novatian, which stands near the viale Regina Elena and was exca- 
vated in 1926 and 1929 by Fornari.!? There was uncovered, on the second 
level, a grave with an inscription: NOVATIANO BEATISSIMO MARTYRI 
GAUDENTIUS DIAC[ONUS] FE[CIT].!? The question was thus posed of 
whether this could be the Novatian martyred under Valerian in 257-258, or 
whether in fact the Novatian mentioned was a martyr of the reign of 
Diocletian. The gallery in which the tomb was found was originally believed 
to be well after 270, which made this questionable. In that event, Damasus 
could not have known the site of Novatian's tomb, and connected aetiologi- 
cally that tomb with Hippolytus the martyr whom clearly he identified with 
the cult-centre on the via Tiburtina. But recent excavations have consider- 
ably modified this earlier scepticism.!* 

Quite clearly if Novatian's tomb was on the via Tiburtina, and that 
Hippolytus' neighbouring tomb suggested a connection between them that 
warranted a legendary aetiology, then this becomes evidence for the connec- 
tion between the cult-centre on the via Tiburtina and Hippolytus the writer 
involved with a schism. Damasus' epigram will then be connected with the 
via Tiburtina and be evidence of the genuineness of De Rossi's attribution of 
the fragments from the Lateran pavement originally to Hippolytus’ cult-cen- 
tre there. 


12 F, Fornari, Stagione degli scavi 1926-1927 in RivAC 4 (1927) p. 39-42; ——, Relazione 
circa una nuova regione cimiteriale a S. Lorenzo, in RivAC 6 (1929), p. 179-239; E. Josi, 
Cimitero alla sinistra della via Tiburtina al viale Regina Margherita, in RivAC, 10 (1933), p. 
183-233.——, Cimitero alla sinistra della via Tiburtina al viale Regina Margherita, in RivAC, 
11 (1934), р. 7-47, 203-246. 

3 Јоѕі (1933) р. 217 no. 43. 

14 R. Giordani, «Novatiano beatissimo martyri Gaudentius diaconus fecit»— contributo 
all'identificazione del martire Novaziano della catacomba anonima sulla via Tiburtina, in 
RivAC 67,1-2 (1992), p. 233-258. F. Fornari, and S.-M. Scrinari, Le catacombe di Novaziano e 
la necropoli romana, (Rome 1973); P. Fasola, I cimiteri cristiani. Introduzione alla discussione, 
in Atti del IX congresso internazionale di archeologia cristiana a 1975, 32, 1 (Vatican 1978), p. 
191-194. 
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Let us therefore consider in more detail the strength of the evidence for a 
cult-centre of Novatian on the via Tiburtina and its significance for 
Damasus’ legend of the Novatian Presbyter. 


6A 2.2. The tomb of Novatian: evidence for its genuineness 
The cemetery, unknown in ancient topographical and liturgical documents, 
was abandoned in the course of the 5th century. The remains revealed two 
levels, the upper of which, in a high state of decay, collapsed in the course of 
the excavations. Its origins could however be accurately dated from no less 
than six inscriptions each with a consular date, four for 266 and two for 270. 
But the problem lay in the chronological relationship between the corner of 
gallery five through which the ancient entrance had come, and where these 
early inscriptions had been found, and the second level of the catacomb. It 
was on this level that was found the grave redecorated many times and de- 
veloped on which deacon Gaudentius’ epigraph had been found.!? Mohlberg 
was to argue therefore that it was the tomb of a different Novatian.!® 

There had been a catholic martyr Novatian in Diocletian’s time whose 
celebration the Martyrologium Hieronymianum had located between the 
27th and 29th June.!” Were this the identity of the occupant of this particular 
tomb, then indeed there would be no aetiological argument for the identifi- 
cation between the two martyrs in two neighbouring cemeteries on the via 
Tiburtina. Giordani had no problems of disposing of two of the arguments in 
favour of this obscure martyr. It followed neither from the absence of 
schismatical identity marks in the cemetery generally, nor from the absence 
of the title of episcopus on Gaudentius' inscription, that the mid-third-cen- 
tury schismatic was to be absolutely ruled out. The Novatians initially at 
least had no self-consciousness of being a separate group, particularly before 
the age of the Councils initiated by the Cyprianic definition of Church 
Order. Such distinguishing marks would be unprecedented from the artefact 
of any other heretical group.!? Furthermore, the fact of the abandonment of 
the grave-shrine after the fifth-century itself corresponds to the clear alloca- 
tion of the Novatians amongst the heretics only from that time. 

The absence of an episcopal title in Gaudentius' inscription is far more 
problematic. But Ferrua demonstrated that the present inscription is not orig- 
inal but a copy. The original inscription would have been written on a mar- 


15 Giordani (1992) p. 234-237. 

16 L.C. Mohlberg, Osservazioni storico-critiche sull'iscrizione tombale di Novaziano, in 
EphL 51 (1937), p. 242. Cf. H. Koch, Martire Novaziano, in Religio, 14 (1938), p. 192-198. 
For the location of the tomb see Carta Archeologica di Roma, (Rome: Ministero dei Beni 
Culturali e Ambientali, Ufficio centrale per i beni ambientali 1987), Tavola III i no. 25. 

17 H. De la Haye, Contributions récents à l'hagiographie de Rome et d' Afrique, in AnBol 
54 (1936) p. 265-268. 

8 Giordani (1992) p. 238: “... non sarà inutile riflettere come monumenti nati in contesti 
ben piü propriamente e decisamente eretici quali, per es., il battistero degli ariani a Ravenna, o 
la chiesa di Sant’ Agata dei Goti, a Roma, assolutamente nulla ci direbbero, di per sé stessi, di 
tale loro condizione eterodossa ove questa non ci fosse nota per altra via." 
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ble slab horizontally above the tomb and could have included the title of 
episcopus.!? The copy dates from the middle of the fourth century.” 
Damasus also in composing epigrams for the martyrs Gennarus, Felic- 
issimus, and Agapetus had omitted their titles as diaconus. 

In consequence, it is the chronological relationship between the tomb of 
the second level, and the dates of the inscriptions by the angle of the en- 
trance that become critical for the choice between Novatian the schismatic or 
Novatian the martyr under Diocletian. There can be no doubt that Novatian 
had died in exile as a martyr, as Cyprian himself seems to have acknowl- 
edged, during the persecution of Valerian (257-258).?! Novatian died in 258, 
and his remains were deposited, iusta sepultura, during the peace of 
Gallienus in 260. How therefore can this series of events, reconstructed out 
of possibilities in order to meet the exigencies of the case to be answered, be 
consistent with a tomb whose evidence of earliest dates are the inscriptions 
of 266 and 270? 

Ferrua considered that those inscriptions were not the first simply because 
they occupied a space in the square at the base of the entrance staircase. This 
would assume that the long parallel roads were filled first, beginning with 
the corner at the base of the stairs and proceeding lengthwise. Modern ar- 
chaeology has established the development rather of a system of branches 
(Zweigsystem) in which the transverse roads are developed and filled before 
the main road as it were proceeds. Thus he was lead to conclude the com- 
mencement of the cemetery around 257-260.22 

Giordani frankly admitted that these assumptions, on which Ferrua's 
contention rested, were possible.?? Yet he was constrained by the case 
against it. The remains of Novatian, if laid to rest there iusta sepultura, 
would only finally be so at least six years after the peace of Gallienus, and 


19 Тыа. p. 239; A. Ferrua, Novatiano beatissimo martyri, in CCa 95 (1944), p. 232-239. 

20 Giordani (1992) p. 239-240: “La predetta iscrizione di Gaudenzio, invece, non é altro che 
un'iscrizione dedicatoria posta a ricordo di lavori di ornamento eseguiti intorno al sepolcro 
molti anni dopo la deposizione del martire (all'incirca nella seconda metà del IV secolo); e 
come tale poteva tranquillamente tralasciare la menzione della sua dignità episcopale." 

21 Pacianus, Ep. 2 Ad Sympr.: "praecessit me adversarius meus." Cf. Giordani (1992) p. 
240-241. 

22 Giordani (1992) p. 242: “... egli [Ferrua (1944) p. 234-235] mostra come, a partire dalla 
galleria 1, alla quale immetteva direttamente la scala che discende dal sopratterra, si realizzó 
prima la grande trasversale 2, o almeno gran parte di essa, e più o meno contemporaneamente si 
incominció anche a scavare, a ritmo ineguale, le otto gallerie che la tagliano pressoché ortogon- 
almente in direzione nord-est e sud-ovest. In questo quadro, e come dimostrano le testim- 
onianze archeologiche costituite soprattutto dalle più volte menzionate epigrafi ancora in situ, 
intorno al 270 si erano già realizzati una ventina di metri della galleria 3, mentre lo scavo della 
galleria 4 sembra sia proceduto speditamente, tanto che intorno al 266 era arrivato già circa alla 
stessa altezza della precedente verso nord-est. Tutto questo... condurrebbe a riferire l'inizio 
dell'apertura di pressocché tutte le gallerie traversali intorno al 257-260, e di conseguenza in 
quella stessa epoca sarebbe avvenuto anche lo scavo del sepolcro del martire..." 

23 Ibid. 242: “... si fonda sul presupposto d'un rimpatrio precoce dei resti mortali di 
Novaziano dal luogo del suo esilio, e questo potrebbe costituire, forse, il lato meno solido della 
sia pur brillante ricostruzione." 
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eight years after his martyrdom. Such a translation from a place of exile on 
which the thesis rested was contrary to Justinian's Digest.2+ However, 
Giordani was able to list frequent examples of translations contrary to this 
law documented from the Liber Pontificalis such as Theodosius’ permission 
in 381 to bring back to Constantinople the remains of the exiled bishop Paul, 
who died in 350, or in Ambrose’s time (374) the restoration of the remains 
of Dionysius, bishop of Milan, who had died in 359.25 

Thus the tomb of Novatian the martyr was arguably a centre of veneration 
for the followers of the founder of a schism in the time of Damasus. But 
Giordani also for our purpose demonstrates more. He shows that there was a 
clear relationship between the development of the cult of St. Laurence on 
one side of the via Tiburtina, and that of the martyred schismatical bishop 
Novatian, on the other. The Novatians, who assented to the symbol of 
Nicaea and who were well treated by that Council, enjoyed highly ambigu- 
ous relations with the catholic church during this period before their final 
condemnation and suppression under Innocent I (404-417) and Celestine 
(422-432).26 But the agreements were agreements of self-interest, and there- 
fore ephemeral. In such fluid circumstances, the official church constructed 
its legitimating ideology by developing the cult-centre around St. Laurence 
as a persuasive alternative to a more direct suppression of Novatian’s cult. 

Indeed the ideological development of the cult of St. Laurence the deacon 
was in opposition to the implications of the events within the Roman 
community after the martyrdom of Sixtus II whose successor as bishop, 
Dionysius, came from the presbyters and not the deacons, contrary to the 
Roman practice. Novatian himself was a presbyter and secretary to the 
Roman presbyterate during the interregnum following the martyrdom of 
Stephen. In the subsequent evolution of the ideology surrounding the two 
cult-centres, that of the via Tiburtina celebrated martyred deacons, by con- 
trast with that of the cemetery of Callistus on the via Appia that celebrated 
Sixtus the martyred bishop with his four deacons and where indeed they had 
been buried.?’ 

When the legend of Sixtus and his companions was associated with the 
legend of St. Laurence’s shrine on the via Tiburtina, there is then, argued 


24 Dig. 48,24,2: “Si quis in insula deportatus vel relegatus fuerit, poena etiam post mortem 
manet, nec licet eum inde transferre alicubi et sepelire inconsulto principe.” 

25 Giordani (1992) p. 243. 

26 Ibid. p. 255 where he quotes Socrates, H.E. V,10; VII,7 and 9 and Codex Theodosius 
XVI, 5,59. А 

27 Giordani (1992) р. 251: “E forse... proprio per questa ragione che il culto di Lorenzo 
viene promosso e favorito... d'un chiaro indirizzo ideologico e programmatico, fors' anche ben 
oltre la statura reale del personaggio... il confronto polemico con Novaziano... una leggenda che 
si adopera con ogni mezzo— l'incontro, il dialogo, la predizione del martirio, l'affidamento dei 
tesori della Chiesa, l'atrocissimo martirio— a ricongiungere idealmente in ogni modo il primo 
diacono a Sisto II, solo vescovo legittimo..." Cf. L Reekmanns, L'implantation monumentale 
chrétienne dans la zone suburbaine de Rome du DN siècle, in RivAC 44 (1968), р. 196-199. 
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Reekmans, a reconciliation between the two conflicting diaconal and pres- 
byteral traditions of the Roman community, united under pressure of the 
Novatian cult-centre that stood over against them on the other side of the via 
Tiburtina, that represented the presbyteral strand. But clearly the legend 
awarded the prominence to the faithfulness in martyrdom of deacon 
Laurentius and not bishop Sixtus. Damasus, like his opponent Ursinus, had 
come from the seven deacons and not the presbyters, and his election there- 
fore participated as it were in one of the two opposing currents. That dia- 
conal current could now, as representative of the hierarchy of the Catholic 
Church, vaunt itself against Novatian the presbyter and illegitimate bishop. 

Now given this ideological context convincingly established, as I have 
shown, by the labours of Gordiani and Reekmans, I would suggest that there 
is clearly more than antiquarian interest in Damasus' epigram which em- 
phasizes Hippolytus’ presbyteral though schismatic rank (presbyter in 
scisma semper mansisse novati). Clearly the cult shrine of Hippolytus, on 
the via Tiburtina but originally unconnected with San Lorenzo, would also 
have possessed such an ideological force, since this was a reconciled pres- 
byter, not a deacon, who had lead.his followers like a bishop. It is therefore 
in the ideological context serviced by developing aetiological legends that 
we must consider the interpretation of the purpose of Damasus’ epigram. 

But had there not been certain other events associated by Damasus with 
the name of Hippolytus the martyr, there would have been no cause for mak- 
ing such an aetiological connection. Damasus must have had therefore some 
other reason for constructing an aetiological legend than simply the proxim- 
ity of Hippolytus’ grave with that of a schismatic. That proximity was nec- 
essary but not sufficient for labelling Hippolytus as a schismatic. We need 
therefore to look at other features of the legend of the Novatianic presbyter 
to account for its construction in addition to the empirical fact of geograph- 
ical proximity. 

In order to consider further those features, let us now turn to other histori- 
cal testimony. 


6A 2.3. Damasus’ inscription and the Chronographer of 354 

We have two pieces of historical evidence which Damasus has not used and 
which, equally speculatively but with equal weight of probability, we could 
infer that the exceptor could have had access had he wished. Both are found 
in the work of the Chronographer of 354, completed at Rome under 
Damasus’ predecessor, Liberius. This document contains a calendar record- 
ing the deposition of the remains of martyrs (Depositio Martyrum), and also 
a succession list of bishops with occasional biographical insertions 
(Catalogus Episcoporum).?? Hippolytus is mentioned in both the Depositio 


28 Lightfoot Vol. II Part 1 p. 328 and Vol I p. 246-265 ff. 
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and the Catalogus, and we have argued against Cecchelli that the same per- 
son is intended (1 B 2.3.3.4). 

In the Catalogus the places where the commemorations of the martyrs are 
held, if indeed it is not also their burial places, are recorded along with the 
dates of the commemorations. We have only three popes mentioned as 
follows: 


viii Idus Aug. Xysti in Calisti 
Idus Aug. Y politi in Tiburtina et Pontiani in Calisti 
Pri. Idus Octob. Calisti in via Aurelia, miliario iii. 


De Rossi himself argued that where the mention of the cemetery in such in- 
stances was omitted, with the martyr's name in the genitive case, this was a 
shorthand form of in eiusdem coemeterio. Thus we should understand 
Ypolitus, in eiusdem caemeterio (“Hippolytus, in the cemetery of the same 
(name)”), by this shorthand form.?? We have already cited the relevant entry 
in the Catalogus (1B 2.3.3.5). Pompeianus and Peligianus were consuls in 
231, and Severus and Quintianus were consuls in 235. Thus both bishop 
Pontianus and presbyter Hippolytus were exiled during the reign of the em- 
peror Maximinus the Thracian (235-238), who, on the death of Severus 
Alexander, in the words of Eusebius: 
He, through his hostility, of course, to the house of Alexander that consisted 
for the most part of Christians, stirred up a persecution and ordered the execu- 
tion only of the leaders of the churches (xoog t&v £xxAncióv Ópxovtag) as 
those responsible for the teaching of the gospel (ос aitious ts Kata tò edaryy- 


EALOV ддосколіос). 
H.E. VI, 28,1-2 


In order to make his case for the martyrdom of Hippolytus as a follower 
of Novatian some fifteen years after these events, it would be necessary to 
assume that only Pontianus actually died from their joint Sardinian experi- 
ence. Presbyter Hippolytus would have thus survived to be martyred during 
the Decian persecution, having in the meantime joined the new Novatian 
schism and, having recanted that schism at the hour of his martyrdom, his 
remains could be deposited in Tiburtina. But this would not explain the si- 
lence of the Liberian Chronographer about this fact. Furthermore, it would 
run counter to Eusebius' clear dating of Hippolytus' literary activity in the 
time of Alexander bishop of Jerusalem, who in turn succeeds to the episco- 
pate on the succession of Antoninus (Caracalla), son of Septimius Severus 
(211).30 

If Hippolytus, as a confessor and presbyter, had been worthy of mention 
before his death and involvement in schism, surely he would have merited 


29 G B. De Rossi, Il cimitero di S. Ippolito presso la via Tiburtina e la sua principale cripta 
storica ora dissepolta, in BArC 7 (1882) ser.4 anno 1, p. 14-15. 
30 Cf. H.E. VI ,8,7 with VI ,20,1-3. 
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such a mention on his death and return from schism? Furthermore, there is 
an implication that Sardinia had damaged the health of both of them (in 
insula nociva). Pontianus had actually died on the island (In eadem insula 
distinctus), but the death of Hippolytus too is implied not immediately but 
from what he too had suffered there not very long after, by a clear reference 
its injurious climate (insula nociva) and prisoner regime (1B 2.3.3.5). 

We must look therefore for a different register in terms of which to ex- 
plain Damasus’ intentions in the carmen of his inscription than that of the 
register employed by a scholar engaged in disinterested historical research. 
We will now show that there is an encoded message in the description of the 
Liberian Chronographer. It was that code that Damasus’ description of 
Hippolytus’ ecclesiastical status partly picks up, but partly distorts, in terms 
of his different conceptual register. 


6A 2.4. Damasus’ register and the Liberian Chronographer 

To discover the encoded message regarding Hippolytus’ ecclesiastical of- 
fice, we begin with Eusebius’ references to major and minor Orders some 
fifteen years after the exile to Sardinia. Eusebius quotes Cornelius, bishop of 
Rome, against Novatus, that in the church of Rome there are “forty-six pres- 
byters, seven deacons, seven sub-deacons, forty two acolytes, etc.” (H.E. VI, 
43,8) Thus some fifteen years earlier it was most unlikely that there would 
be only one presbyter to find martyrdom under Maximinus. As our previous 
quotation makes clear (Н.Е. VI,28,1-2), Maximinus’ persecution was di- 
rected against church leaders. 

Clearly Hippolytus is not simply one confessor/ presbyter amongst many 
but indeed a leading presbyter. He was considered, in Eusebius’ words, as 
one “responsible for the teaching of the gospel.” Such a description would 
normally fit a bishop in the western tradition, and the “leaders of the 
churches” would have been their bishops. But even if the entire presbyterate 
were regarded in such a light—all something reasonably less than forty-six 
of them as they were to be fifteen years later—it is curious that only one 
should singled out for mention. 

To be mentioned along with Pontianus in the Liberian Catalogus, and to 
be honoured as few names are in that Catalogus with certain biographical 
details, is to have an ambiguous standing in the community, as a presbyter 
but indeed regarded as more than a mere presbyter. Hippolytus is a promi- 
nent or leading presbyter, sufficiently so to be honoured along with the ac- 
knowledged bishop of Rome himself. Indeed, though not identical with the 
author of El., nevertheless, as the latter's successor, Hippolytus would have 
been considered by his group as an énioxonoc—610.5070c before his work of 
conciliation had lead to the redefinition of his community's construction of 
ecclesiastical reality. 
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There is also a further encoded message in the Depositio. Idus Aug. Ypoliti 
in Tiburtina et Pontiani in Calisti records the deposition and therefore com- 
memoration of both on the 13th August, the date also given in the 
Martyrology attributed to Jerome.?! The 13th August was a patriotic feast to 
Diana as protectress of Rome, and also the festival commemorating the 
incorporation of the Italian allied cities into the Roman Federation. This 
date, with pagan, festive associations for the healing of division and the 
achievement of imperial unity and concord, had associations too for the 
healing of the ecclesiastical division between Pontianus episcopus and 
Yppolytus presbyter. 

Indeed, Prudentius is a witness to the fact that the date of the Depositio 
was regarded as having such associations by Damasus’ contemporaries. He 
identifies the Christian martyr with the Hippolytus of the classical legend 
who is a devotee of the Diana that had become the Roman protectress, and 
the spurner of Venus. The fate of the Christian martyr is prescribed to be that 
of his classical double when he is torn in two between wild horses. Thus the 
image of Novatian martyr reconciled along with his followers to the catholic 
faith is established as part of a register of related symbols invoking and 
commending peace and reconciliation to divided communities.?? 

Such a view of Hippolytus, regarded officially by the Roman community 
as a presbyter, but acknowledged as indeed as a leading presbyter by the 
very fact of particular mention in the persecution in the reign of Maximinus, 
is consistent with the events described in EL, and with a probable inference 
about the outcome of those events. 

In EL. IX, 12,20 and 25 the author of El. records how his arch-rival 
Callistus, “founded a school (ovveotjoato ёдосколћїоу) having taught 
against the church (kata тўс exKAnotac ӧібоЁос),” whose members 
“presume (£mxeipoöcn) to call themselves the Catholic Church (ka@oAiKtv 
ёккАпсіау Anokodeiv).” But Callistus, and not "presbyter" Hippolytus, 
whom we have argued to have been different from and the successor to the 
latter’s opponent, the author of El., was to appear later in the Liberian List as 
the bishop of Rome and successor of St. Peter, despite the latter's claim to 
apostolic succession.?? This fact was indeed made more remarkable by 
Lightfoot’s argument that Hippolytus, whom he believed to be the author of 
El., himself was the author of the first part of the Liberian List. We have arg- 
ued the existence of the hands of both writers in the composite development 
of that list. In the light of Hippolytus’ irenic role regarding the stance of his 


31 P, Testini, Di alcune testimonianze relative ad Ippolito, in StEphAug 13 (1977), р. 51-51; 
60-61 and tav. II p. 65. 

32 R. Reutterer, Legendenstudien um den heiligen Hippolytos, in ZKTh 95 1973, р. 286-310. 
See also J. Frickel, Das Dunkel um Hippolyt von Rom: Ein Lósungsversuch: die Schriften 
Elenchos und Contra Nöetum. (Grazer Theologische Studien: Bauer 1988), p.18-26 

33 J.B. Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers, Part I Clement of Rome, London 1890, p. 255. 
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predecessor, the absence of his inclusion of that predecessor in an episcopal 
list in which his community was only to claim for him the office of presbyter 
is not so remarkable (4B 2.2.4). But at all events, the claim of the author of 
El. and his circle to be themselves the catholic church, and the only true suc- 
cessors of the apostles, is not thereby corroborated in the light of subsequent 
history. But neither is the description of that group as either schismatical or 
heretical. 

In consequence it is claimed that in both the references to Hippolytus in 
the Liberian Depostitio and Catalogus there is implied the reconciliation of 
both himself and his group with the catholic church of Pontianus’ time.?4 
But we see too that such a reconciliation has nothing historically to do with 
the later Novatian schism. Damasus has constructed a legend to express 
vividly and compellingly the obligation of orthodox schismatics to be recon- 
ciled with the communities from which they have divided. 

We shall now consider Damasus' aims in redefining ecclesiastical reality, 
and the register that he selects in the carmen to achieve this redefinition. 
That conceptual register was constructed from the events of his own time, 
and the experiences of his personal biography.> We shall thus see that 
Damasus' struggle with the Luciferans, on whom Ursinus relied for support, 
is thus reflected in the legend of the Novatian Presbyter's return to the 
catholic faith. The legend of the Novatian Presbyter will therefore be seen to 
have a directive function for the Luciferans of Damasus' own time. To the 
details of these experiences we shall now turn. 


6A 2.5. Damasus' experience of the conflict with Ursinus 
We shall focus in this section on his relationship with the party of Ursinus 
and with the Luciferans, and the shadow cast by this relationship over the 
legend of the Novatian Presbyter. In section 2.6 we shall look at the excava- 
tions of the basilica at Portus and the cult of Hippolytus there at least nearly 
contemporary with Damasus' own time, and the possible connection be- 
tween this cult and the Luciferan bishop Heraclida. 

As is well known, in the days following the death of Liberius on 20th 
November A.D. 366 deacon Damasus became pope of Rome, amidst scenes 
of riots and bloodshed. The supporters of his rival, deacon Ursinus, had de- 


34 Frickel (1988), p. 1-36. 

We are fortunate in possessing pro and anti sources for the conflict between Damasus and 
Ursinus. In favour of the latter, in descending order of conviction we have (i) Faustinus and 
Marcellinus, Liber Precum ad Imperatores Valentinianum, Theodosium, et Arcadium (P.L. tom. 
XIII, p. 79-108), also in the Collectio Avellana (C.S.E.L. XXXV, Pt. 1 p. 58 ff.); (ii) Gesta 
Liberii Papae (P.L. УШ, col. 1387-1393); (iii) Ammianus Marcellinus XXVII, 3,12-13; 9,9). In 
favour of Damasus, (i) Jerome, Chronicon 366; (ii) Rufinus H.E. 11,10; (iii) Socrates H.E., 
IV,29; (iv) Sozomen, H.E., VI,23. See also M. Simonetti, La Crisa Ariana nel IV Secolo, in 
StEphAug 11 (1975), p. 357, 388, 443-445, 525; M.R. Green, The Supporters of Anti-Pope 
Ursinus, in JTAS, 22 (1971), p. 532-538; C. Pietri, Roma Christiana: Recherches sur l'Eglise de 
Rome, son organisation, sa politique, son idéologie de Miltiade à Sixte III (311-440), (Rome: 
Ecole Francais de Rome, Palais Farnése 1976). 
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manded that the latter be ordained in the place of Liberius. They were 
fellow-deacons Amantius and Lupus together with those who had remained 
faithful to Liberius whilst in exile (cum plebe sancta quae Liberio fidem 
servaverat in exsilio constituto). In the idiom of the sources, they “begun a 
procession in the Julian basilica” (coeperunt in basilica Juli procedere), or, 
as we should say, “held fellowship or communion,” an idiom which was 
well understood by Damasus (Quaesisset populus ubinam procedere posset/ 
Catholicam dixisse fidem). Ursinus was ordained (benedicit) by Paulus the 
bishop of Tivoli (Tiburtinus).*© 

The violence which then followed Damasus’ own consecration was un- 
paralleled, involving charges that he had secured the exile of Ursinus, and 
the deacons Amantius and Lupus, by bribing Viventius, the praefectus urbis 
and Julianus, the praefectus annonae.?? He then turned his attention on 
Ursinus’ congregation, who were unwilling to join his communion (or 
“procession,’—quae se nolebat procedere), and endeavoured to subdue 
them with violence. They took refuge in the basilica Liberii, the modern 
Santa Maria Maggiore, together with their seven presbyters whom he had 
tried to have arrested and expelled from the city.?® Valentinian, in response 
to the Liber Precum of the presbyters Faustinus and Marcellinus, rescinded 
the exile of Ursinus (15th September) and his two deacons who were how- 
ever again in exile on 22nd November.?? 

The Luciferans, far from being heretical, were vigorous supporters of 
Athanasius and Nicaea. They objected to what they regarded as Damasus' 
temporizing position for being prepared to accept the compromise of the 
emperor Constantius and the Council of Ariminum on episcopal Orders. If 
any bishop other than one of the Arian leaders were prepared to accept the 
Creed of Ariminum and otherwise renounce his Arianism, then he would not 
be degraded from his Orders before being allowed to return to the fold only 
as a layman. Lucifer had objected to this in Constantius' time, and the 
Ursinians, Faustinus and Marcellinus too will not admit the indelibility of 
holy Orders in the case of lapses into heresy. Furthermore, they will not 
communicate with any such bishop, however penitent, unless such a bishop 
communicates with them only as a layman.” 


36 All quotations from the Liber precum are taken from, and cited from Collectio Avellana, 
O. Günther, Epistulae imperatorum pontificum aliorum inde ab A. CCCLXVII usque ad A. 
DLIII datae Avellana quae dicitur Collectio, in CSEL Vol. XXXV, Pt. 1, (Freytag: Leipzig 


1895). 
37 Ibid. Ep. 1,6. 

38 Ibid. Ep. 1,4, cf. Ammianus Marcellinus XXVII, 3,12-13: “Damasus et Ursinus supra hu- 
manum modum ad rapiendam episcopi sedem ardentes, scissis studiis asperrime conflictaban- 
tur... Ammianus also calls the basilica Liberii the basilica Sicinii “ubi ritus Christiani est con- 
venticulum." (Ibid. 13) 

39 Ibid. Ep. 1,11: "Imperator nesciens quid Damasus perpetrasset, edictum prorogat, ut 
Ursino exilio relegato, nulla ulterius populos contentio nefanda collideret.” 

40 Ibid. Ep. 2,50: “..Has eorum impietates exsecrantes episcopi... per mutuas litteras apos- 
tolico vigore decernunt, nullo genere talibus episcopis posse communicari, qui fidem illo modo, 
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We can thus see the shadow of the Ursinians over the Novatian Presbyter 
as a legend connecting the example of Hippolytus with the events of 
Damasus’ own time. The language of “procession” and “non-procession” is 
the language of “communion” and “excommunication” both in the Collectio 
Avellana and in Damasus' epigram. The Novatian Presbyter is asked ubinam 
procedere posset.... fidem in the latter, just as in the former the Ursinians are 
described, with reference to Damasus, as Romanam plebem quae se nolebat 
procedere (Ep. 1,6). The Luciferans are a rigorist sect, but wholly orthodox, 
like the Novatians, and indeed, like the Hippolytans, as would have appeared 
in the documents available to Damasus as exceptor regarding the conflict of 
Hippolytus’? predecessor with Callistus. Writings under the name of 
Hippolytus had a Adyoc Christology far closer to the faith of Nicaea than the 
semi-Sabellianism for which those writings castigate Callistus and 
Zephyrinus.*! 

Like the Novatians, the Ursinians had like-minded episcopal supporters, 
such as the consecrator of Ursinus himself, Paulus bishop of Tiburtinus or 
Tivoli (Ep. 1,5). Moreover, the violence of Damasus toward Ursinus’ sup- 
porters, who were celebrating at the stationes of the martyrs without clergy, 
had lead to the refusal of a group of Italian bishops to condemn Ursinus.? 
Unlike the supporters of Novatian, these bishops had not broken off com- 
munion with Damasus. Likewise Macarius, a Roman presbyter, whose tor- 
ture counted him as a confessor with the Ursinians,*? was given refuge by 
Florentius, bishop of Ostia. 

Florentius is described as having communion with Damasus 
(communicans Damaso). He nevertheless held Macarius' death as like that 
of a martyr (cum quadam veneratione), and buried him in honour in the 
basilica of the martyr Asterius, amongst his own presbyters (ubi in loco 
presbyteri qui iuxta sepulturam habent) (Ep. 2, 81-82) We shall latter ex- 
plore my grounds for concluding that the similarity between the Hippolytans 
and the Luciferans, in terms of what Damasus could read about the former in 
the archives, was far closer than with the Novatians. The separation of the 
former, we shall argue was not formal, as the word 'schism' would imply, 


quo supra retulimus, prodiderunt, nisi si laicam postulaverint communionem, dolentes suis 
impietatibus." 

41 Even if we deny that Damasus had never read El. IX, 12, 15-19 nor C.N. 4,7-12; 10,1- 
12,3 etc. because of the difficulty of identifying either of these titles with the Adversus Omnes 
Hereses on Jerome's list (De Vir. Ill. 61), we still have Ant. 3-4. 

42 Collect. Avell. Ep. 1,13: “Quod factum crudelissimum nimis episcopis Italiae displicebat. 
quos etiam cum ad natale suum sollemniter invitasset et nonnulli convenissent ex eis, precibus 
apud eos molitur et pretio, ut sententiam in sanctum Ursinum proferant. qui responderunt “nos 
ad natale convenimus, non ut inauditum damnemus." 

43 Ibid. Ep. 2,79-81: “...Macarius...ipsumque presbyterum comprehensum, non iam ducere 
dignantur sed per silices trahunt, ita ut in coxa eius perniciosum vulnus fieret, atque alio die 
sistunt eum ante iudicem, ut magni criminis reum. cui quidem iudex veluti sub imperiali re- 
scripto et minis extorquere contendit, ut cum Damaso conveniat... praesentem iudicem non 
timens, reppulit perfidi communionem." 
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but Damasus could not understand from the standpoint of a latter ecclesiol- 
ogy why it was not. 

Amongst the events of the struggle with the Luciferans, a name which 
emerges is that of Heracleida, bishop of Oxyrinchus. The Rescript of 
Valentinian, Theodosius and Arcadius, in reply to Faustinus and 
Marcellinus, also to be found in the Collectio Avellana (Ep. 2a, 5-6), orders 
that those in communion with Gregory of Spain and Heracleida of the East 
should be given freedom of worship without any attack (oppugnatione), 
molestation (molestia) or otherwise discrimination (nullis insidiis circum- 
ventionibusque). They were further described as “priests of the sacred law 
(sacrae legis antistites)" whom “we believe to be none other than Catholics 
(non aliud nisi catholicos esse credamus)."^^ Heracleida is a name with 
which we shall meet in connection with the excavations at Portus, which re- 
veal an ambiguous relationship between Damasus and the basilica dedicated 
to Hippolytus that was to stand there. 

We shall need to assess such archaeological evidence carefully since there 
is no mention in the documents of the Collectio Avellana of any connection 
between Heracleida and Portus. Heracleida's career centres on Egypt where, 
at Oxyrinchus, the majority of the citizens revolted against their bishop, 
Theodore, who had allowed himself to be re-ordained by the Arian George. 
They proceeded with their presbyters and deacons to get Heracleida or- 
dained instead “by means of catholic bishops of that time (per tunc temporis 
episcopos catholicos)." Theodore retorted with action similar to that taken 
by Damasus. Heracleida and his community were harassed through the “civil 
power (per publicas potentates)" because they "exsecrated the impious 
company of the prevaricators (exsecrantes nefariam praevaricatorum 
societatem)." The basilica of Heracleida was attacked and destroyed, and the 
altar itself smashed with axes (Ep. 2, 95-96, 100-101). It is implied that 
Heracleida fled from the city into exile (Ep. 2, 97-98). 

No indication is given of where Heracleida went. But in the Imperial 
Rescript which gave a brief peace before the renewal of the persecution, 
Heracleida is given a position of primacy with regard to the eastern 
Luciferans along with Gregory with regard to the West. The edict of tolera- 
tion thus given is to those communicates Gregorio Hispaniensi et 
Heraclidae Orientali. (Ep. 2a,6). It is possible therefore that Heracleida's 
activity could have extended to communities such as those of Portus, neigh- 
bouring Ostia, and Paulus its bishop, sympathetic to the Ursinian cause, 
where he could have been responsible for the dedication of a basilica to 


44 Ibid. Ep. 2a,8: “...ita iubeat custodiri, ut Gregorium et Heraclidam sacrae legis antistites, 
ceterosque eorum consimiles sacerdotes, qui se parili observantiae dederunt, ab improborum 
hominum atque haereticorum tueatur et defendat iniuriis, sciantque cuncti id sedere animis 
nostris, ut cultores omnipotentis Dei non aliud nisi catholicos esse credamus." (Rescriptum 
Theodosii pro Marcellino et Faustino presbyteris) 
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Hippolytus. If so, we can see how pertinent was the deployment by 
Damasus’ of the legend of Hippolytus the Novatian Presbyter to this particu- 
lar situation. We have already seen, in the language of communio as proces- 
sio, a similarity between the self-definition of the Ursinians and Damasus’ 
characterisation of the question to the Novatian Presbyter in his epigram. 
The identification of Heracleida the Luciferan with the Heracleida-inscrip- 
tion at Portus could be further strengthened if we can find evidence of a con- 
cern in this respect on the part of Damasus in connection with the basilica at 
Portus. 

We turn therefore to a consideration of the excavations at Portus and 
Damasus’ involvement there. 


6A 2.6. Damasus’ register and the excavations at Portus 

The excavations at Portus itself (Fiumicino) imply an involvement of 
Damasus in the development of a cult-centre there^? But if he were so in- 
volved, why does he confine his attention to the far smaller shrine associated 
with San Lorenzo on the via Tiburtina? Why, furthermore, should 
Prudentius have followed him in extolling the basilica on the via Tiburtina, 
but left that at Portus unmentioned, with which he knows Hippolytus to have 
become associated in legend? Let us now consider in detail those excava- 
tions at Portus, and the light that they may shed on Damasus’ selection and 
use of his register. 

We saw in 1A 2 how Baronius was convinced that Hippolytus’ remains 
were to be found at Portus, and for that reason he initially found Ligorio’s 
location of the Statue at the Castro Pretorio near the via Tiburtina uncon- 
vincing.*° Whereas by now the designation of mons Ippolyti had been lost, 
though previously found in medieval maps on the left of the via Tiburtina, 
there were still visible the remains of the large sanctuary at Portus witnessed 
by Pius II on his visit to Isola Sacra (1463). Recent excavations have un- 
covered the remains of a large, three-naved basilica whose open façades in- 
dicate an architectural style not later than the fifth century. 

Inscriptions bearing Hippolytus’ name are mainly late. There is a sar- 
cophagus containing many relics which has received the late inscription 
+HIC REQUIESCIT BEATUS YPOLITUS MAR(tyr), the quality of whose 
lettering is indicative of a ninth century date. However, a fragmentary in- 


45 p. Testini, Damaso e s. Ippolito di Porto, in Studi di Antichità cristiana XXXIX (1986), 
Saecularia Damasiana, p. 293-303. , Sondaggi a s. Ippolito all Isola Sacra. I depositi, 
reliquiari scoperti sotto l’altare, in КРАКА 46 (1973-1974), p. 165-179. ———-, Indagini 
nell'area di S. Ippolito all Isola Sacra. L’iscrizione del vescovo Heraclida, in АРАКА, 51-52 
(1978/79-1979-1980); V. Saxer, Note di agiografia critica: Porto, l'Isola Sacra e Ippolito a 
proposito di studi recenti, in Miscellanea A.P. Frutaz, (Roma 1978), p. 110; M.L. Veloccia 
Rinaldi , and P. Testini, Ricerche archeologiche nell'Isola Sacra, (Rome 1975). 

46 р. Testini, Vetera et nova su Ippolito, in StEphAug 30 (1989), p.12. 

47 Ibid. p. 13 ("si era infatti ormai perduta la denominazione di mons Ippolyti data nelle 

carte medievali alla collina posta a sinistra della via Tiburtina”) and p. 16ff., tav. I. 
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scription on a caposaldo for the foundations of the basilica has been restored 
by Testini and reads: HERACLIDA EPISC(opus) SERVVS/ DEI 
BASILICAM YPPOLITO/ [beatissimo martyri/ fecit]. Ferrua classifies the 
letters as “semi-Philocalian” and therefore derive from the last years of 
Damasus (384) or those of his successor Siricius (384-399). Thus the in- 
scription links the basilica at Portus with either Damasus or his successor, 
with the lettering used being consistent with the date suggested by the open 
facade style of architecture.*3 

In the excavations of 1974, a hemicycle was uncovered at a level under- 
ground (dating from the age of Trajan to the third Century) beneath the later 
basilica of Heracleida. This represents undoubtedly the existence of a 
memorial which preceded the great basilica, which was erected between the 
age of Constantine and the end of the fourth Century. Also in 1974 were un- 
covered two fragments of an inscription with the pure type of Philocalian let- 
ters, though Hippolytus’ name is not there.*? One cannot therefore definitely 
conclude that the Damasian memorial was definitely dedicated to 
Hippolytus. But it would be difficult to argue that Heracleida's basilica had 
no connection with the memorial that preceded it. 

Why if there was a connection of Hippolytus with Portus did Damasus 
place his inscription over the cult-centre on the via Tiburtina? Why if he, 
identified that cult-centre with Hippolytus’ name in accordance with the 
Liberian Depositio, did he ignore the account of the exile to Sardinia with 
Pontianus and make Hippolytus a Novatian martyr some fifteen years after 
the events recorded in the Catalogus? 

In answer to both questions, it is necessary first to point to Saxer's con- 
clusion that around 385 the inclusion of Hippolytus in the number of the 
martyrs of Portus had already taken place, by identifying him with Nonus as 
we find happening in the Passio Censurini (between 354-400).59 Such a lit- 
erary development might be said to have its own momentum, but such a de- 
velopment is hardly purely literary. The combined testimony of Damasus 
and Prudentius on the one hand, and the excavations at Portus on the other, 
show parallel developments of cult-centres in honour of Hippolytus each 
claiming his relics. It is necessary therefore to ask why Damasus and, more 
especially Prudentius, affirms one and ignores the other. Prudentius, after 
all, clearly knew of the legendary associations with Portus, yet he is insistent 
that the scattered relics are brought back to the shrine on the via Tiburtina. 
What, then, is the character of the tensions and ecclesiastical currents con- 
tributing to this rivalry that find their legendary resolution in the legend of 
the Novatian Presbyter? 


48 Ibid. p. 15-16 and p. 16ff., tavole II-IV, VI-VII. 
49 Ibid. p. 16 and tav. X. 
50 Saxer (1978) p. 110; Testini (1989) p. 19. 
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Testini locates the answer to this question in the figure of bishop 
Heracleida himself. We cannot be certain that the Damasian shrine on which 
he built at Portus was dedicated to Hippolytus himself since the one frag- 
mentary inscription in pure Philocalian letters does not give Hippolytus’ 
name. Undoubtedly the basilica of Portus was a magnificent achievement, 
located as it was in the middle of a large naval and commercial centre 
spreading the influence of its cult by sea throughout the Mediterranean 
world. But the semi-Philocalian inscriber clearly thought that a bishop 
Heracleida had dedicated the basilica to Hippolytus (Yppolito). If we could 
identify this bishop with the bishop Heracleida who was involved in 
Damasus’ personal biography, we might be able to show how the latter’s 
reticence to be associated with this shrine was in turn related to his construc- 
tion of the legend of the Novatian Presbyter.?! 

There is, as we have seen, no evidence for the direct identity of the 
Egyptian and the Portian Heracleida. Yet some kind of association between 
two similar groups at Portus and Oxyrinchus, or indeed between them both 
and Damasus' principal enemies at Rome would account for the self-con- 
scious rivalry between the two shrines. It would fit into the pattern of evi- 
dence already established that links the Novatian Presbyter with the 
Ursinians in the process of Damasus’ legend-construction. It wouid also ac- 
count for the swift eclipse of the figure of Hippolytus of Portus in the marty- 
rologies after 400 when the presbyter becomes simply a senex and then a 
bishop, then a martyr and soldier.?? The eclipse in the martyrologies would 
correspond chronologically with the eclipse of the Luciferans themselves. 

We could see, as a result, why Damasus, followed by Prudentius, should 
studiously ignore the claims of Portus to house Hippolytus' remains. Such a 
stance would be of a piece with Damasus' other claims, such as those re- 
garding the Aedicula on the Vatican hillside and the tropaea apostolorum. 
But why in that case turn the presbyteral companion of bishop Pontianus 
into a returned Novatian schismatic? Why not simply commemorate with an 
inscription the martyr-presbyter Hippolytus, and parade his unsullied ortho- 
doxy to the world as an example to the Luciferans who so wrongly claim 
him? 

One reason that we have already suggested is that both the Depositio and 
Catalogus already contained encoded messages about a schismatical past. 
But if so, it would have suited one purpose of Damasus to leave the hidden 
message of the code unexpressed in order to establish the validity of the 
claim of the Roman cult of Hippolytus against that of Portus. As it is, he is 
left with an inscription that will convey a different message to the 
Luciferans, namely that as Hippolytus returned from the Novatian schism to 


51 Testini (1977) p. 53-54. 
32 Testini (1989) p. 17-21. 
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the catholic church, then so should the Luciferans, abandoning their cult of 
Hippolytus at Portus for the true cult-centre on the via Tiburtina. But why 
should he have invented specifically a Novatian schismatic and not simply 
appealed to Hippolytus own schism some twenty years before, if schism it 
was? We seem thus to be witnessing a struggle on Damasus' part to appeal 
to history, although forced to use, in explicating history in defence of his ec- 
clesiastical position, a conceptual register that was too anachronistic to ex- 
press the social and ecclesiastical reality of over a century before. 

It is now that we reach a new issue in our discussion, and one that has not 
been broached before. So far we have explained Damasus' construction of 
the legend of the Novatian Presbyter in terms of his ordering of the events of 
his contemporary social and ecclesiastical reality. But our account so far has 
given no reason as to why he chose Novatian and not Hippolytus himself as 
the schismatic. I have already presented De Rossi's the case for Damasus' 
accessibility as an exceptor to written archives of the church of Rome. I have 
already discussed at length and to the contrary the fact that when he speaks 
of what is heard and he passes on, without himself committing himself to the 
factual truth of what he says, he is almost self-consciously choosing instead 
to construct a legend set in the never-never time of cum iussa tyranni pre- 
merent, and tempore quo gladius secuit pia viscera matris (6A 2). 

I will now argue that such a register of legend construction did not simply 
serve Damasus as the means of ordering the events of contemporary 
ecclesiastical reality. Such a register in addition served Damasus as a means 
of making comprehensible what was incomprehensible in the written sources 
available to him of the one and one half centuries before his time. But the 
process of understanding the past in terms of the anachronistic categories of 
the present took place in an age which could not understand, nor take 
account of, as the example of Eusebius shows, the process of historical 
development. Inevitably the conceptualization of the Hippolytan events as 
‘schism’ was, in such a context, a process of distortion, as we shall now 
show. 


PART B. THE CONCEPTUALIZATION OF HIPPOLYTUS' SCHISM 


Damasus thus, in the light of the social construction of the reality of ecclesi- 
astical Order pertaining at his time, reached his understanding of the troubles 
faced by the Roman community in the late second and early third century. 
Because that construction of reality was highly anachronistic, he found the 
information, available to him more fully than to us, very bewildering. He 
thus selected a historical example that he did understand, namely of Novatus 
a presbyter in schism, and applied this model of ecclesiastical reality to 
events of some twenty years previous that he found so incomprehensible. 
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This in itself implies of course a rapid development of episcopal government 
at Rome between the end of the second century and those of the Novatian 
schism in 258. We shall now see that such an account is supported by the 
complete silence on Hippolytus’ reputation as a schismatic from Eusebius 
onwards. | 


6B 1. ‘Schism’ and the reputation of Hippolytus 


In justifying my claim, the first point that I must make is that Damasus, in 
holding up Hippolytus as an example of an early third century schismatic to 
the Luciferans, was making a quite unique claim about him, in comparison 
with other sources available to us. Epiphanius of Salamis does not include a 
reference to the “Hippolytans” amongst his list of heretics, and the 
“Hippolytans” do not arise like the “Origenists” as the subject of condemna- 
tion by provincial councils of bishops. But Epiphanius, though he acknowl- 
edges Hippolytus once in the same ranks as Irenaeus and Clement of 
Alexandria, heaps dignified epithets on the two latter whilst almost ignoring 
the former.?? Filastrius of Brescia, Victorinus of Pettau, and Commodian of 
Gaza all use his works without naming him as a source as do Ambrose, 
Jerome, and Damasus.?^ Is this omission accidental, given his voluminous 
writings, or is it the silence of embarrassment of those who know his record 
as a reconciled schismatic? 

If their silence is the silence of embarrassment, the embarrassment in turn 
is thus quite unique. We shall see examples of other reconciled schismatics 
such as Natalius, who were so described without embarrassment. 
Furthermore, Damasus is not embarrassed about reconciled schismatics 
since the Novatian Presbyter is clearly one. We must ask therefore whether 
his reaction is not one of embarrassment about Hippolytus' schism, which 
he clearly would not wish to conceal, but rather of bewilderment about the 
events in his sources and the extent to which the terrn “schism,” comprehen- 
sible in the case of the Novatian schism some forty years later, could apply 
to what he read of Hippolytus' contemporary situation. 

I propose now further exploring such a thesis by first examining, in par- 
ticular detail, the question of the silence of Eusebius and Jerome on the loca- 
tion of Hippolytus’ See. If we can show that both Eusebius and Jerome have, 
like Damasus, sources unavailable to us, and that like Damasus' they cannot 
conceptually cope with a situation that in anachronistic in terms of their own 
time, then we shall show that Damasus' strategy in creating the Novatian 
Presbyter is his own conceptual reaction to the general, fourth-century be- 
wilderment about the character of the controversy of Hippolytus' predeces- 


53 Epiphanius Pan. XXX1,33,3 cf. Irenaeus is mentioned in XXXI,1,3; 33,1; 33,3; 35,4; 
XXXIL6,2 & 7, and Clement in XXX1,33,3 and XXXII,6,1. 
54 Frickel (1988) p. 36. 
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sor with Callistus. I will then examine the question of Eusebius’ general 
historiography, a part of the pattern of which his treatment the subject of 
Hippolytus will be seen to form part. 


6B 2. Damasus’ register and the silence of Eusebius and Jerome 


Eusebius and Jerome either cannot or intentionally will not state the name of 
Hippolytus’ See. In recording some of the works of Hippolytus, Eusebius 
seems to claim that they are written by a bishop whose See he fails to iden- 
tify in a reference that is studiously vague.?? Eusebius thus regards 
Hippolytus as a “bishop” (or “president”) of a See that he claimed not to 
know (£tépa лох Kai adtds npogotàc £kkAnotac).?9 Jerome likewise fol- 
lows Eusebius, at least in Rufinus’ version,?? and makes Hippolytus a bishop 
of a See in Arabia the name of whose city he has been unable to discover 
(nomen quippe urbis scire non potui) (De Vir. Ill. 61). How are we to ex- 
plain this silence? 

Both Frickel?® and Simonetti’? give different accounts of that silence, the 
former that it is indeed embarrassment about the first anti-pope, and the lat- 
ter that rather it is confusion over two distinct writers of the same name be- 
ing confused with a Roman martyr, with the result that no clear See can be 
designated. We shall show to the contrary that the source of the confusion is 
rather the inability of their conceptual register, formed in the social and ec- 
clesiastical matrix of the fourth century, to describe events that occurred in 
the much different matrix of over a century before. It is to this much-dis- 
cussed question that we must therefore now turn. 

Frickel has argued that Eusebius had access to Alexander's library at 
Jerusalem. He mentions Beryllus writing books and letters, and describes 
Hippolytus acting in a like manner (@oavtw<). If therefore Hippolytus wrote 
letters like Beryllus as well as books, Eusebius must have read in those let- 
ters information about the See of which he was a bishop, and of his prob- 
lems in administering it.90 


55 Following a reference to the letters and treatises (svyypanparwv) of Beryllus of Bostra, 
he adds: Moavtws бё Kal InndAvTOG, ETEPAS TOV кой о0тос̧ проғстос £kkAnotag (H.E. 
VL20,2 cf. 22,1). 

56 H.E. VI, 202: Of the “many learned churchmen” whose works were preserved at Aelia in 
bishop Alexander's library, Eusebius says: tovtwv BrjpuAAog соу EmigtoAolg xoi ovy- 
ypanpdrav ёафӧроос HLAOKOA1LOG kataA£Aowev, ёлісколос A о0тос NV t&v KATE 
Böotpav 'ApópDov: оосоотос ёё xov InmdAvtOG, ётёрос NOV KAL ALTOS лроєстоқс 
EKKANOLOG, 

57 Rufinus V1,16 translates VI, 20,2: Episcopus hic fuit apud Bostram Arabiae, urbem 
maximam. Erat nihilominus et Hippolytus, qui et ipse aliquanta scripta dereliquit, episcopus. 

58 Frickel (1988) op. cit. 1-36 ff and, ——-, Ippolito di Roma, Scrittore e Martire, in 
StEphAug 30 (1989), p. 23-41. Cf. the change of position from J. Frickel, Contraddizioni nelle 
opere e nella persona di Ippolito Romano, in StEphAug 13 (1977), p. 137-149. 

59 M. Simonetti, Agiornamento su Ippolito, in StEphAug (1989), p. 75-130. 

60 Frickel (1988) p. 5-7. 
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Likewise Frickel argues that Jerome must have had more information 
than he is prepared to reveal. Writing in Bethlehem (De Vir. Ill. 61) in 392, 
he increased the list of titles beyond that which Eusebius gives, whilst men- 
tioning his ignorance about his See. But previously he had written a letter to 
Damasus himself (c. 382), in which he calls Hippolytus a “martyr” but not a 
bishop (Ep. 36). What therefore was the situation in Hippolytus' letters and 
other documents that both Eusebius, Jerome, and Damasus found so 
bewildering? It is to the details of the problem that we must now turn. 

Was this because Jerome, like Eusebius, knew of the claim that 
Hippolytus was bishop of Rome, in succession to the author of El., whereas 
he read Callistus on his succession list instead, and that both choose to re- 
press this fact? Was this why Jerome in particular will call Hippolytus epis- 
copus, but not to Damasus as episcopus Romae? Frickel argues affirmatively 
that the silence is intentional and calculated. Eusebius has documentary evi- 
dence before him that Hippolytus was the schismatical bishop of Rome 
which he is too embarrassed to mention, in view of the fact that the schism 
had been healed.®! 

I believe and will further argue that both Eusebius and Jerome, rather than 
having a deliberate intention to conceal, were confused with what they saw 
in the literary material before them regarding Hippolytus' ecclesiastical sta- 
tus. Their confusion was due to the ambiguity of that status rather than a 
definite claim to be a rival bishop in the mid-third-century, post-Cyprianic 
definition of that office. Frickel goes too far with his charges against 
Eusebius of deliberate repression rather than honest confusion. For example, 
Frickel charges Eusebius with the suppression of the full list of Hippolytus' 
works in order to gloss over a prominence that he found embarrassing.9? But 
Eusebius words are not evasive on this point regarding the identifiable 
works of Hippolytan authorship in the library at Aelia. 


6B 2.1. Eusebius' statement in H.E. VI, 22,1 

Following a brief description of tò тєрї to} ma&oxa, Eusebius introduces his 
list of seven works with “Of the rest of his treatises (t&v бё A0ın®v avdtod 
соүүроротоу), the following are the ones that have come to us (tà eig ибс 
EABOVTA ёсту tåðe).” He concludes the list with the statement: “... you 
might find very many others preserved amongst many people (xAgiota тє 
Aa Kol TAP xoAAoig £0potg àv owLöneva).” (H.E. VI,22,1) Thus 
Eusebius states quite definitely that he is recording those that were to hand, 
and that there might be others that were not before him. Furthermore it is not 
remarkable that if we are talking of books, he was unable to identify every 
work that Hippolytus had written, given the custom of not autographing, and 
given rows of works commenting on the Scriptures and bearing therefore 


61 Ibid. p. 34-56ff. and (1989) p. 23-41. 
62 Ibid. p. 7. 
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very similar titles. In this category we might place his failure to assign the 
treatise against Artemon to Hippolytus.9? 

Had Eusebius actual letters of Hippolytus before him, then of course they 
would have contained his title and the geographical location of his See. 
Simonetti regards Eusebius’ possession of such letters an unfortunate infer- 
ence from the fact that he mentions Hippolytus after Beryllus and before 
Gaius, and introduces the works of all three collectively as BripvAAoc ovv 
ETLOTOAQIC кой OVYYPOLLATHV SLab6poVG фАокаћос KATAAEAoıTEV (H.E. 
VI, 26,2-3). The words "Hippolytus likewise (@oavbtwc)” that follow can 
indicate letters as well as books, as with Beryllus, but might well indicate 
simply books, as with Gaius, and no letters.9^ Simonetti's first ground for 
rejecting Frickel's new thesis is therefore that Eusebius (VI,20,2) mentions 
Hippolytus between Beryllus who wrote both letters and treatises, and Gaius 
who wrote only a treatise.» Therefore we can conclude that really only 
Beryllus wrote letters. Without the availability of letters of Hippolytus with 
details about the schism, his treatises, without personal references, would 
merely lead to ignorance rather than concealment. 

The problem however with Simonetti's reading of the text in this way is 
that it supposes that Eusebius will later mention letters of Beryllus of Bostra. 
It will be the reference to these latter letters in connection with Beryllus 
alone that will confirm the reading of ov émotoAcic as evidencing the exis- 
tence of his letters alone, and not any of Hippolytus or Gaius. But there are 
no such letters of Beryllus mentioned later, since the ёүүрофо attributed to 
him will not bear that meaning. 


6B 2.2. The meaning of ёүүрофо in H.E. VI, 33,3 

Eusebius’ words are: “There are still extant at present (кой фёретой ye eig ёт 
убу) documents (€yypaoa) both of Beryllus and of the Synod that was held 
because of him (тоб te BnpvAAov кой тўс ё отобу yevoptévng ovvóóov)." 
(H.E. VI, 33,3) ёүүрофа as a neuter plural takes its general sense from the 
adjective that means what is recorded in the sense of approved, and hence 
what is recorded in Scripture, or the recorded non-biblical traditions of the 
church.® Eusebius himself uses this adjective of confessions of faith, where 
he describes “orthodoxy preserved in writing (N тўс лістеос...орӨобоёіо)” 
of Serapion of Antioch, Narcissus and others (Н.Е. V,22). Hippolytus’ pre- 
decessor, the author of El., uses the neuter plural of the writings of the 


63 Simonetti (1989) p. 78. 

64 Ibid. p. 79: “«altrettanto» (@oatws) риф indicare che di lui a Elia si conservano, oltre 
che le lettere, anche alcuni scritti, come di Berillo; ma puó anche indicare, come per Gaio, 
soltano gli scritti, senza le lettere, che non sono menzionate, a VL22, dove Eusebio elenca gli 
scritti di Ippolito che conosceva.” 

65 Originally he had accepted the two-author hypothesis for the Hippolytan corpus, see 
Frickel (1977) p. 137-149. 

66 For further references, see Lampe G.W. (Ed.), A Patristic Greek Lexicon, (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press 1961), p. 397- 398. 
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Elkasatites (El. IX, 13,5; 14,3). Thus the expression never refers specifically 
to a letter. We cannot therefore deny the absence of letters of Hippolytus be- 
cause these are not mentioned further by Eusebius in his text, since then we 
would have to deny the existence of Beryllus’ letters too. 

It should be added that, though Eusebius mentions many works of Origen 
by name, he mentions no letters specifically, though he alludes to informa- 
tion about the Decian persecution that he had got from Origen’s letters (VI, 
39,5). As we said, соу émotoAdic must equally be capable of applying 
likewise (@oavtw<>) to both Hippolytus and Gaius, and the failure to name 
specific letters has no force in the present discussion. That Eusebius was 
precluded from having before him in the library at Aelia any letters by 
Hippolytus because he does not mention any in his list of works becomes 
therefore questionable. 

Simonetti’s claim that Eusebius is referring to Beryllus’ letters since he 
does not mention those of Hippolytus’ therefore fails. Simonetti is therefore 
wrong in his contention that the silence of Eusebius is due to the total lack of 
personal details in Hippolytus’ treatises (but not letters) that alone he had to 
hand. He argues further that the silénce of Jerome is further due to the con- 
fusion occasioned by the existence of two different authors of the same 
name, the first of whom was an oriental, and the second of whom was 
Roman, the latter having read some the works of the first shortly after their 
composition.®? 

Thus I believe that Simonetti’s reading of H.E. VI, 20,2 does not under- 
mine Frickel’s claim about Eusebius’ knowledge of written sources. 
Eusebius, in using gou (“likewise”) clearly does associate Hippolytus 
with the letter- and treatise- writing activities of Beryllus rather than with the 
lone treatise of Gaius. The sentence moreover begins with тотоу, in which 
Beryllus is included with Hippolytus, in contrast with the following sentence 
that begins, referring to Gaius’ dialogue, with 1]A0ev бё, which clearly sepa- 
rates it from the preceding sentence. | 

But if Eusebius had such information about Hippolytus in terms of letters 
that he had written, his failure to give us that information cannot have been a 
reluctance to mention a schismatic or heretical bishop. Simonetti, though 
wrong about the non-availability of letters, is however on far firmer ground 
when he cites the examples of both Beryllus and Narcissus in this connec- 
tion, whose citations by Eusebius will now pay further discussion. If 
Eusebius wished to repress Hippolytus’ schism because he found ‘schism’ 
so questionable in an ecclesiastical writer, why did he mention Beryllus and 
his works who was heretical, or indeed the martyrdom of Narcissus who was 


67 M. Simonetti, A modo di conclusione: una ipotesi di lavoro, and, Due Note su Ippolito, 
both in StEphAug 13 (1977) p. 121-136, 151-156, and, , Aggiornamento su Ippolito, in 
StEphAug (1989), p. 75-130. 
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schismatical? We shall see that these two examples, albeit in a less straight- 
forward way than Simonetti claims, will nevertheless support his contention 
that schism was no reason for the repression of information in Eusebius. 


6B 2.3. Beryllus and Narcissus: defects of heresy and schism 

Beryllus is mentioned without ambiguity, and such details of his activities 
that are known are related, even though he was in serious error regarding the 
pre-existence of Christ. Simonetti therefore claims that there would in con- 
sequence equally be no grounds for embarrassment about activities such as 
those of Hippolytus that were merely schismatical, particularly since he was 
also to wash out every offence in his martyrdom. Beryllus of Bostra is both 
mentioned alongside Hippolytus in VI,20,2, and whose denial of Christ’s 
pre-existence and the claim that Christ’s divinity was purely derivative, is 
castigated in VI, 33,1. But his doctrinal error does not rule out the acknowl- 
edgment of Beryllus’ See. 

But the problem with this objection is that Beryllus’ See is not disputed 
however much his doctrine may be. The example of Natalius may therefore 
serve Simonetti better, since here is an example of a schismatic bishop. The 
martyr Natalius lived slightly before Hippolytus’ time, in the pontificate of 
Zephyrinus around A.D. 201. Eusebius mentions as his source the treatise 
“against the heresy of Artemon (év туос onrovõáouat KATH тўс otpéoenoq 

' Артёроуос), which Раш of Samosata has tried to renew in our own time.” 
(Н.Е. V, 28,1) The unknown author is orthodox, but among those whose 
"names are not given in their writings." (V, 27) The quotation is against the 
Monarchianism of Theodotus the Cobbler, excommunicated by Victor, and 
cites Justin, Miltiades, Tatian, and Clement “in all of which Christ is argued 
to be God (£v oc &raciw 0£0Xoyeivoi ó Xpiotdc).” (V, 28,4) To these wit- 
nesses are added “all the psalms and hymns which were written by faithful 
Christians from the beginning reason Christ’s divinity as the Logos of God 
(tov Абүоу tod 0£00 TOV Хр1стоу DuVvoücıv BeoAOyobvtEs).” (У, 28,6) 

It was to the successors of Theodotus the cobbler, namely Theodotus the 
banker and Asclepiodotus that Natalius the confessor was drawn in the time 
of Zephyrinus. He was persuaded “with a salary (e. ooAapto) to be called 
bishop of this heresy (€mioxomoc kAn8fjvoi taútns тўс oipéosoQ)." (V, 
28,10) Having been warned in visions because “our merciful Lord Jesus 
Christ did not wish that someone go out of his Church who had been a wit- 
ness to his sufferings,” he “was scourged all night by Holy angels.” Finally 
he knelt before “Zephyrinus the bishop, rolling at the feet not only of the 
clergy but also of the laity, and was re-admitted into communion.” (V, 28, 
11-12) 

The first point in qualification of Simonetti’s use of the examples of 
Beryllus and Natalius against Frickel’s case is therefore that they do not ex- 
actly fit that of Hippolytus in one important respect. Both are Monarchians, 
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and regarded by Eusebius as precursors of Paul of Samosata. Beryllus is re- 
futed by Origen, for whom Eusebius held the highest regard, and Natalius is 
refuted by an anonymous author who may have been Hippolytus himself. 
Both Origen and Hippolytus, like the author of the work against Artemon (if 
he were not Hippolytus), held a Aóyoc Christology that Eusebius, albeit in a 
semi-Arian form, held to be the true orthodoxy. The problem for him in 
what he read about what in the 19th and 20th century is regarded as the 
“Hippolytan schism” may have been that for Eusebius Hippolytus was not 
simply a schismatic but an orthodox schismatic opposing a heretical canoni- 
cal bishop. 

It may be that Eusebius could understand (i) a canonical bishop who erred 
in faith and was corrected by Origen, if indeed matters were as simply as he 
describes; or (ii) a schismatic bishop who also erred in doctrine and in dis- 
cipline (acceptance of a salary). But he may have found completely incom- 
prehensible a schismatic bishop who was orthodox and who had to be rec- 
onciled to a community in heresy, namely the community of Callistus in the 
time of his successor Pontianus. The Hippolytan community clearly won the 
Christological debate even if they did not win the place of their bishop (the 
presbyter of the Liberian List) on the succession list. But if this is the case, it 
is not ignorance, as Simonetti claims, but bewilderment that would account 
for the failure to mention his See. 


6B 2.4. Confusion not concealment as the source of the silence 

Simonetti's further explanation of the silence as due to genuine ignorance is 
that, like Natalius, Hippolytus had been a reconciled martyr. In Hippolytus’ 
case, martyrdom, and returning to the true faith, would have washed out any 
such taint against both his writings and his ecclesiastical office.°® But unfor- 
tunately Eusebius does not mention that Hippolytus was a martyr. The de- 
scription of martyr we learn from combining Jerome Vir. Ill. 6 with Ep. 
36,16 and the preface to the Commentary on Matthew. In Vir. Ill. 6 he trans- 
lates Eusebius' words cuiusdam ecclesiae episcopus, nomen quippe urbis 
scire non potui, and adds many works to Eusebius' list, as well as adding to 
his account that their author was a martyr. Indeed Frickel appealed to 
Jerome's professed ignorance too in support of his thesis since he considered 
it impossible for so widely travelled a person to have been ignorant of 
Hippolytus’ See. Undoubtedly the source for Jerome's information was his 
patron Damasus, whose inscription at the cult-centre on the via Tiburtina we 
have already considered. But if this is the case, a martyrdom of which 
Eusebius was ignorant could hardly have washed out all blame of schism in 
Eusebius' eyes. 


68 Ibid. p. 79. 
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The source of Jerome’s information about Hippolytus’ martyrdom was 
undoubtedly Damasus, to whom he addresses Ep. 36,16. In consequence our 
discussion has thus in one way come its full circle. Yet in another it has re- 
vealed a pattern that unites the Eusebius-Jerome references to Hippolytus 
and the Novatian Presbyter of Damasus’ epigram. We have seen that both 
Damasus and Eusebius did have the archival resources for documentary re- 
search on the events of Hippolytus’ career prior to his martyrdom. Both 
however did not so much conceal what they knew, but rather failed to make 
sense of what they read. Neither could fit those events into the ecclesiastical 
categories with which they were familiar, and without which there were 
powerless to understand them. The vagueness of Eusebius was due the fail- 
ure of the conceptual framework in which Church Order was discussed in 
the fourth century to cope adequately with the state of affairs in the second, 
as revealed by the surviving literature examined by Jerome and Damasus. 
The silence of Eusebius was a silence of bewilderment. Damasus for his part 
overlays his bewilderment by the construction of the legend of the Novatian 
Presbyter. 

Frickel was correct to describe both Eusebius’ and Jerome’s remarks as a 
response to what they read in the archives, but Simonetti was also right in 
claiming that the form of that response could not have been the charge of 
heresy or schism that equally apply to Beryllus and Natalius respectably, at 
least as Eusebius saw the latter. I believe that both Eusebius, Damasus, and 
Jerome were equally perplexed with their documentary evidence regarding 
Hippolytus’ ecclesiastical status because that evidence reflected an earlier 
stage in the development of the threefold Order. 

We must from the outset delineate two issues here that must not be con- 
fused. The first issue is the one with which I have so far been dealing, 
namely the mythopoeic use to which Damasus is giving his reconstruction of 
historical events, namely the ordering function of his encoded message re- 
garding reconciliation within the church of his own day. But we must distin- 
guish a quite different issue from the clear interest in encoded messages that 
his epigram shares with the entries of the Chronographer of 354. We will ask 
in section C how his reading of his sources allowed him to reconstruct them 
in this particular mythopoeic way rather than in some other. For the moment, 
by way of a conclusion for our present section, let us summarize in broad 
terms how the position established here has prepared us for that task. 


6B 3. The real events behind the conceptual confusion 


There are, I believe, important links between the description given by 
Damasus and the problem of the silence of the location of Hippolytus’ See 
in Eusebius and Jerome. These three writers did not “know” the true identity 
of Hippolytus’ See as bishop of Rome, contrary to what Frickel argues, in 
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his belief about their silence about their “knowledge.” But neither on the 
other hand were they in ignorance about that See as Simonetti claims. In or- 
der to “know” or “understand” one’s sources, one requires a conceptual 
framework in terms of which those sources become comprehensible. 

The vagueness of Eusebius, like Damasus’ anachronistic Novatian pres- 
byter, will be seen to testify to the failure of the conceptual framework in 
which Church Order was discussed in the fourth century to describe ade- 
quately the state of affairs in the second. Like Damasus, Eusebius possessed 
documentary evidence, now lost, for the controversy between Hippolytus’ 
predecessor and Callistus, but he lacked a conceptual framework for Church 
Order in early second century terms with which to understand that contro- 
versy. The silence of Eusebius will be shown, like Damasus’ creation of the 
Novatian Presbyter, to be the response of bewilderment. 

The silence of Eusebius and Jerome on the location of Hippolytus’ See is 
neither the silence of evasion nor that of ignorance. Rather it is the silence of 
those who are perplexed about how to conceptualize, in terms of the histori- 
cal discourse available to them, certain historical events of a time before 
which that discourse had been fully developed along with the social and ec- 
clesiastical reality that it created. Damasus reflected the same perplexity in 
his anachronistic description of Hippolytus as a Novatian Presbyter, even 
though, like Eusebius, he had available the facts of the original situation, 
which he could not interpret adequately, and so self-consciously constructed 
an explanatory legend. As such all three writers share the kind of fault 
usually identified in Eusebius’ anachronistic description of the activity of 
Victor, whom he interprets as behaving like a fourth-century Ambrose over 
the excommunication of the Quartodecimans. 

What therefore was the situation in Hippolytus’ letters and other docu- 
ments that both Eusebius, Jerome, and Damasus found so bewildering? Can 
we Clarify the pre-Cyprianic or pre-Novatianic situation in the Roman com- 
munity which these writers conceptualise anachronistically in this way? We 
will need to reconstruct for ourselves the situation regarding Church Order 
in both the Roman and North African communities at the time of Hippolytus 
and Tertullian, bringing out the contrasts with the post-Cyprianic and post- 
Novatianic situation. It is to the details of the problem that we must now turn 
in Our next section. 


69 My conclusions in this regard I believe derive support from the eminent Origen scholar, 
Caroline Bammel, who though not actively involved in the Hippolytan debate, remarks: “I 
would agree that much embarrassment and probably also some confusion is likely to lie behind 
the omissions in the testimonies...” (C.P. Bammel, The State of Play with regard to Hippolytus 
and the Contra Noetum, in Heythrop Journal, 31 (1990), p. 195). 
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PART C. HIPPOLYTUS’ CONGREGATION IN THE ROMAN COMMUNITY 


In Part B we traced the inability of Eusebius, Jerome, and Damasus to con- 
ceptualize the events of the Hippolytan schism without the gross anachro- 
nism implied by the construction of the legend of the Novatian Presbyter. 
Behind that process of legend-construction, moreover, lay a conceptual reg- 
ister which was involved with dealing ideologically with contemporary 
schisms such as those of the Luciferans, with whose rival cult-centre at 
Portus that of Damasus and Prudentius on the via Tiburtina produced an ae- 
tiological variance. In this section we must look, with particular reference to 
the fundamentally significant work of Lampe, at what can be arguably de- 
termined both archaeologically and from the written sources about the 
character of the Roman Church at the close of the second century.’ 

In the light of such a general picture, we must examine the events de- 
scribed by the author of El. IX, 11-13 in order to ascertain the extent to 
which the descriptions of Frickel and others of his position as that of a 
"schismatic," "antipope," "illegal bishop," etc. will be seen to be as 
anachronistic as Damasus' legend of the Novatian Presbyter. In conse- 
quence, we shall be in a position to reassess what it meant to be a presbyter/ 
episcopus in the fractionalized Roman community of the late second to early 
third century. In the light of that picture, we will thus be able to substantiate 
our claim that Eusebius' silence over Hippolytus' See was the silence of be- 
wilderment rather than embarrassment about what he read in the archives at 
Aelia. The true character of the "Hippolytus schism," begun allegedly by the 
author of El., was as difficult for him to conceptualize as it has been for us to 
recover, even with the resources of critical scholarship. 

Let us consider, therefore, the character of the Roman community at the 
turn of the third century, in the context of which we can evaluate the witness 
of the community of the author of El., and of his successor Hippolytus, to 
Church Order in the Age before Novatian. 


6C 1. From House-Churches to the Tituli parishes (55-217) 


Paul makes it clear (Rom. 16, 1-16) there were a number of distinct Christian 
groups with separate leaders in Rome by A.D. 55. In v. 3 Priscilla and 
Aquila are Paul's acknowledged “fellow-workers (tovc ovvepyovs uov),” 
with their house-church (tiv кот otkov &xxAnotav) included in the saluta- 
tion (v. 4). Although many names that follow could be included in this single 


70 I am indebted for my general description of the Roman Church in the second century to 
the seminal work of P. Lampe, Die stadtrómischen Christen in den ersten beiden Jahrhunderten, 
in WUNT 2,18 (1989). See also Cf. also G.H. Luttenberger, The Priest as a Member of the 
Ministerial College. The Development of the Church's Ministerial Structure from 96 to c. 300 
A.D., in RThAM 43 (1976), p. 5-63. 
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house-church, references to distinct groups are nevertheless implied by the 
following phrases: 


(i) “the brothers with them (oi cov oadtoig AdeAdor) that follows references to 
Asynkritus, Phlegon, Hermes, Patrobas, and Hermas (v. 14), 


(ii) “all the saints with them (ot соу avtoic лаутес буо)” with reference to 
Philologus, Julia, Nereus and his sister Olympas (у. 15), 
(iii) “those of Aristobulus’ house (oi ёк t&v' AptotoBovAov)”, (v. 10) and 


(iv) “those of Narcissus’ house who аге in the Lord (ot ёк tév Napxtocov ot Óvteg £v 
xvpio)," (v.11). 


As Lampe points out, we look in vain in the literary evidence for any central 
organisation for these different circles.?! 

At the other end of the development, we have the tituli churches of Rome 
and their parishes. These are documented in the 5-6th century in Liber 
Pontificalis 1, 31,10 where each church is described as quasi diocesis with 
its own building, clergy, liturgy, and burial places.’* There are 25 such tituli- 
parishes found listed in the proceedings of Roman Synods from 499-595.73 
It is important to ask what connection these tituli churches have with the 
house-communities described in Rom. 16. 

Lampe argues that some twenty of these tituli churches are pre- 
Constantinian. Only the latest five of the twenty-five have any accounts of 
their foundation, showing that the remaining twenty are from time immemo- 
rial. Cornelius indeed, writing in 250 in the midst of the events of the 
Novatian schism which we shall be arguing was to mark the final, critical 
stage in the development of Church Order at Rome, mentions 46 presbyters, 
7 deacons, 7 subdeacons, 42 acolytes, and 52 exorcists, readers, and door- 
keepers (Eusebius H.E. VI, 43,11). Cornelius finds it incongruous that 
Novatus (Novatian) should have failed to grasp that there was to be only one 
bishop in the catholic church, whilst he knew of the large numbers of these 
other ministers. But the incongruity seems on Cornelius' side. If there were a 
plurality of ministers, why should there only be one bishop? 

If indeed there were only one bishop, how liturgically could he be served 
by 46 presbyters or 52 exorcists, readers, and door-keepers? As we shall 
mention in a moment, the building of cult and cemetery complexes onto pri- 
vate houses is concurrent with and a product of the events in which 
Cornelius participates and does not antedate them. These figures point to a 


71 Ibid. p. 301-302: “Anzeichen für ein ráumliches Zentrum der verschiedenen über die 
Stadt verstreuten Kreise bieten sich nirgends. Jeder Kreis dürfte je für sich in einer Wohnung 
Gottesdienst feiern, so dass er als Hausgemeinde anzusprechen ist." 

72 Т. Mommsen, Libri Pontificalis, in МСН, Gestorum Pontificium Romanorum 1, 31,10: 
“[Marcellus]... fecit cymiterium via Salaria et XXV titulos in urbe Romana constituit quasi dio- 
cesis..." 

73 J.P. Kirsch, Die rómischen Titelkirchen im Altertum, in Studien zur Geschichte und 
Kultur des Altertums (Paderborn: Schóning 1919), p. 6-7 and p. 127-129 and Lampe (1989) p. 
302-304. 
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number of meeting places for worship, and if they were twenty in number 
corresponding to the earliest of the later tituli-parishes, this would account 
for the services of some two presbyters per titulus-parish, given that some 
six of them might have been too old to officiate. Certainly they would 
require only one door-keeper, and a plurality of doorkeepers would thus 
imply a plurality of meeting places. In such a context the claim of one 
monarchical bishop over all the congregations might itself seem the 
incongruity. 7/4 

Lampe does not consider this incongruity and thus reaches some arguably 
wrong conclusions about the date for the emergence of monepiscopacy at 
Rome (in the pontificate of Victor) in an unambiguous form, as we shall ar- 
gue later in this chapter. For the moment, let us note that Cornelius’ state- 
ment is evidence for a number of distinct communities meeting at Rome as 
the historic forebears of the later tituli-parishes, organized quasi diocesis. 
With such communities meeting in private houses the tituli themselves are 
consistent, standing as the names of the owners of the houses over their 
doors. Titulus in Roman law described the right of personal ownership, and 
not ownership by virtue of ecclesiastical office comparable with the latter 
term beneficium.’> 

The names of the tituli churches themselves are not those of people who 
were originally saints, despite some later hagiography. It was no wonder 
therefore that the names of the private individuals Tigrida, Byzas/Bizantius, 
and Equitius should have been replaced in the sixth century respectably by 
saints Balbina, John and Paul, and Silvester. Furthermore the names listed in 
the proceedings of the Roman Synod of 499 as tituli Clementis, tituli 
Caeciliae etc. by those of 595 have become listed as sanctae Caeciliae, 
sancti Clementis etc. The literary evidence corresponds with the proposition 
that the names of the tituli were originally the private owners of house- 
churches. Acts of Nereus and Achilleus 22 mentions that their house “was 
just as though a church (xoà yéyovev ó оїкос... коӨблер ExKAnota).”’° In the 
Acta Justini we read of the meeting place of Justin's group “over the bath of 
Martin son of Timothy."7? The Valentinian community at Rome, moreover, 
have left an inscription and a grave-stone associated with a Villa on the via 
Latina.’3 

Let us now examine in greater detail the significance for the early organi- 
sation of the Roman community of Lampe’s work. 


74 Lampe (1989) p. 303-304. 

75 Ibid. p. 304. 

16 For other such references see ibid. p. 306. 

77 bid. p. 238-241 cf. Acta Justina Ш,3: When the prefect Rusticus asks him where he 
dwells, Justin replies: £yo ENOVO туос Мартуоо TOU Tyuorivov OAQVELOD, кой... OD 
YIVOOK@ AANV пуй OVVEMEVOLY & HÀ тђу èkeivov кой ei тїс EBovAETO бфікеїсӨол 
пор ёрої, EKOLVOVODV DTH тўс GANGELAS Aóyov. 

78 Ibid. р. 257-264, р. 306. 
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6C 2. The relation of house community to philosophical school 


Lampe, with the aid of a sophisticated use of archaeological sources which 
he can thus combine with literary ones, is the latest of a line of critics who 
have decisively refuted the myth of a church of Rome hierarchically gov- 
erned from the first century, along with which, and more or less under the 
control of which, schools such as those of Justin, or, indeed, Valentinus, 
flourished before the latter broke away. Bardy argued the case for such a 
shadowy hierarchy in the background, even though he conceded otherwise 
that Roman Christianity would indeed have appeared from the standpoint of 
Graeco-Roman culture as a collection of different philosophical schools.”? 
But Bardy’s contention, that there existed a monarchical episcopate along- 
side the teachers in the schools, approving some teaching and judging other, 
and finally formalising everything in the pontificate of Victor, will not bear 
the weight of the evidence. 

Ignatius Romans, whose author vigorously defended in Syria and Asia 
Minor an early form of the threefold hierarchy,®° fails to mention any bishop 
at Rome. Whilst he fails to mention any presbyters and deacons too, his fail- 
ure to mention the latter is corrected by Clement Corinthians, which other- 
wise fails to confirm the former. Clement uses the term &nıokönot in the plu- 
ral as a synonym for zpeopotepot. In Hermas, moreover, a document dating 
from the mid second century, and even as late as in Irenaeus, these two 
terms are used interchangeably. Thus Lampe will conclude by analogy with 
the Jewish synagogue that there were a number of house-communities with 
councils of presbyters. 

Furthermore, Justin's school was not simply a catechetical institution to 
provide converts for a quite different, sacerdotally and hierarchically gov- 
erned church. From the Acta Justini III we can discover disciples’ names, 
such as Evelpiste (born in Cappadocia, slave of Caesar), Hierax (born in 
Iconium in Phrygia), and a lady named Charito. When Rusticus the prefect 
asks whether Justin had made them Christians, Hierax replied that he was al- 
ready and would continue to be so (unv Xpiottavóg кой ёсорол). When he 
asks Paian who had taught him, the latter replies that he had received “this 
good confession" from his parents (&nò tõv yovéov TODELÄTIdOUEN tv 
колу TAVTHV ópoAoytav). Similarly Euelpistos replies: “I listened gladly to 
Justin's discourses, but my Christianity I received from my parents 
(Iovctivou рёу (ëm kovov тфу Aóyov, лорд тбу yovéwv бё Kyo 


79 С. Bardy, Les Ecoles Romaines au Second Siècle, in RevHE 28,1 (1932), p. 501-532. 
See also G. La Piana, The Roman Church at the end of the second century, in HThR 18 (1925), 
p. 201-277. 

80 Ignatius however did not advocate monarchical episcopacy in the later sense of the 
Didascalia Apostolorum, see A. Brent, The Relations between Ignatius and the Didascalia, in 
SecCent 8,3 (1991), p. 129-156; G. Schóllgen, Monepiskopat und monarchischer Episkopat: 
Eine Bemerkung zur Terminologie, in ZVW 77 (1986), p. 146-157. 
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порғАтфо Xprotiavög eivar).” Thus the gathered community above the bath 
of Martin was an established Christian community, with members who were 
born into Christian families. They did not gather in such a place simply to be 
catechetized but to worship, as in / Apol. I, 61-67. 

In view of this picture of the school of Justin, it would, be clearly a mis- 
take to over-emphasize the house-community as a model for the develop- 
ment of the Roman community.5! The household image was only one of a 
number of images evoked about these communities in those who stood out- 
side of them. Lampe is aware of other images such as a philosophical school 
(ёдоскоћїоу), or a cultic group (Ө1@сос) can also apply. Moreover, he 
finds the concept of “house-community” barely adequate, since, for the sec- 
ond century, it requires qualifying with the presence of office holders called 
&riokónot-npeopotepot and óuxkóvot. As such the definition would exclude 
first century communities without such an official тіпіѕігу.82 A further ob- 
jection to the overemphasis on “house-community” as the definitive model 
would also be that such a conceptualization ignores the way in which the 
organisation of the Greek philosophical schools arose within the ambience 
of the Greek house. An organized house-community, meeting for common 
meals and with a common organisation, would not have appeared very dif- 
ferent from a philosophical school to pagan contemporaries.5? 

We can illuminate this point further by examining the literary setting of 
debates within the Greek philosophical schools within the spatial context of 
the architecture of the Greek house. 


6C 3. The philosophical school as an extended Hausgemeinde 


Wycherley argued that a Greek philosophical school was essentially a spe- 
cialized extension of the Hellenic household.?^ In Plato, Protagoras 314c- 


81 H.-J. Klauck, Hausgemeinde und Hauskirche im frühen Christentum, in Stuttgarter 
Bibelstudien 103, (Stuttgart: Verlag Katholisches Bibelwerk 1981). For a recent more qualified 
assessment of this question, see G. Schóllgen, Hausgemeinden Oikos-Ekklesiologie und monar- 
chischer Episkopat. Überlegungen zu einer neuen Forschungsrichtung, in JbAC 31 (1988), p. 
74-90. 

82 Lampe (1989) p. 320: “Für alle ist... der Begriff ,, Hausgemeinde” (= ,,gottesdienstliche 
Gemeinschaft in einem Hause") adäquat; es sei denn, wir definieren „Hausgemeinde” als eine 
Gruppe, die zugleich eine bestimmte Amterordnung (mit Presbytern und Diakonen) aufweist. 
Dass das unmóglich ist, lehren die neutestamentlichen Gottesdienstversammlungen der ersten 
Generation, die dann nicht als ,,Hausgemeinden” zu bezeichnen wáren.. Ich bin mir bewusst, 
lediglich die Tür auf einer „Rumpelkammer” von Problemen aufgestossen zu haben. 

3 For a judicious discussion of these and related problems, see R.L. Wilken, Collegia, 
Philosophical Schools, and Theology, in The Catacombs and the Colosseum. (Valley Forge: 
Sn): p. 268-291. 

84 R.E. Wycherley, Peripatos: The Ancient Philosophical Scene, in Greece and Rome 8 
(1961) and 9 (1962), cf. M. Lechner, Erziehung und Bildung in der griechisch-rómischen 
Antike, (München: Hüber 1938); A. Bóhlig, Die griechische Schule und die Bibliotek von Nag 
Hammadi, in Zum Hellenismus in den Schriften von Nag Hammadi (Ed) A. Bóhlig, F. Wisse 
(Góttinger Orientforschungen 6,2), (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz 1957), p. 9-53; R. Scholl, Das 
Bildungsproblem in der alten Kirche, in Zeitschrift für wissenschaftliche Pädagogik 10 (1964), 
p. 24-43; G. Rubach, Das Eindringen des Christentums in die gebildete Welt, in 
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315e, we are confronted by the scene that follows the admission of Socrates 
and his unnamed friend into Kallias’ house, having overcome the resistance 
of the slave-doorkeeper who had heard their animated discussion and 
thought they were merely sophists. They enter the typically Hellenistic 
house in which the men’s room and women’s room were approached 
through the oo or courtyard. Along the sides of the latter, and thus almost 
surrounding it (apart from the opening vestibule), ran sleeping rooms open- 
ing into the oA itself. Two colonnades enclosed the threshold and ran 
along the rooms on either side. In this instance, Protagoras walks up and 
down one colonnade in discussion with a deferential group of followers. In 
the opposite colonnade Hippias is installed on a professorial chair answering 
questions on astronomy from students seated on benches. Prodikus' voice 
carries from his bedroom where another group is listening to him. There was 
a cultic aspect to the Hellenistic house shared by the philosophical school. In 
Rep. 1, 328-331 Kephalos welcomes Socrates and his companions, who sit 
down with the guests already there around him. Kephalos was still wearing 
the garlands from his offering a sacrifice in the «dA, and it is to such activ- 
ity that he returns, leaving philosophical discussion to his guests. 

Thus the palaestra (wrestling school) or gymnasium courtyard which we 
meet in Lysis 203a-204b is to be regarded as a magnification of a Greek 
house, like that of Kallias, and employed on a similar basis by Greek philo- 
sophical schools. Classrooms here would be the exedrae, which were the 
rooms situated around the central oui, but in this case with one wall re- 
moved so as to open directly onto it. Some boys were busy with a sacrifice, 
whilst others indulged in а game of dice (206e).86 There is little difference 
between the scene depicted here and that seen by the Roman Cicero on his 
visit to Athens in 79 B.C. In De Fin. V,1 Cicero and his friends walk after 
hearing a lecture by Antiochus of Gaza in the gymnasium called the 
Ptolemaion at Athens. They take an ambulatio postmeridiana (nepinatoc 
öeıAıvoöc) and visit the кўлос of Epicurus, the Academy of Plato, and the 
tépa of Colonus, and are impressed by the various schools to which each 
belong.®’ Nor is there much difference between the setting of the scenes in 
the houses of Kallias or of Kephalos, or of that in the palaestra, and that “in 
the dwelling above the bath of Martin." Baths such as those of Caracalla 
gave access at the end of their spacious hall to enclosed palaestra with sepa- 
rate baths for athletes, and conformed to a general type of community centre 
such as that recorded in the Lysis.58 


Kirchengeschichte als Missionsgeschichte, Vol.1 Die alte Kirche, (München: 1974), p. 293- 
310; G. Ruhbach. Klerusbildung in der alten Kirche, in WuD 15 (1979), p. 107-114. 
5 Ibid. p. 154-155. 
86 Ibid. p. 159. 
87 Ibid. p. 152. 
88 T. Fyfe, ART. Baths, in The Oxford Classical Dictionary, (Ed.) M. Cary etc., (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press 1968), p. 133. 
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Thus the character of a house-community resembling a Greek philosophi- 
cal school is well represented by the community of Justin Martyr meeting 
“in the dwelling of a certain Martin, by the bath of Timothy.” Justin 
Martyr’s school, whether disputing with Trypho at Ephesus or teaching at 
Rome (Dial. 1,2; 3,1; 9,1), became the locus also for the liturgy the gathered 
church (I Apol. 65 and 66). There was no wider, central meeting place for 
this and other communities. This is the clear conclusion of the negative ar- 
chaeological evidence where there are no examples of either separate church 
buildings, or indeed rooms in private houses, set aside exclusively for wor- 
ship before the middle of the third century. The house on the Clivus Scauri 
was extended and modified at this time to form the church which survives 
today as St. John and St. Paul. Similar excavations under St. Clement and S. 
Martino ai Monti also date from this time.®? Justin’s house-community and 
school are the exkAnoto in the place of their gathering. 

It is not insignificant in this context that Justin's famous description of the 
Eucharist calls the “president” by the term ó лроғстос, which is used most 
frequently in Diogenes for the head or founder of a philosophical school. 

'Akaónuoikfg Н у оду тїс apyatac mpogotn ПАбтоу, tG pectic 
"APKEOIAGOSG, тўс уос Лакобтс (“Plato founded the Old Academy, 
Arcesilaus the Middle, and Lakudes the New"), and so on for the "founders" 
of other schools (Succ. proem. 19). Thus it is arguable that he who celebrates 
Justin's Eucharist is regarded more like the founder of a philosophical 
school, and derives his presidency from that fact rather than from a 
hierarchically-conceived authority. 

It is of course important not to secularize the Graeco-Roman philosophi- 
cal school. We have already mentioned that, as an extension of the Graeco- 
Roman house, sacrifice will be part of the furniture of philosophical discus- 
sion as the examples of Kallias and Kephalos have shown. Furthermore, cul- 
tic functions associated with the paterfamilias were also exercized by the 
проғстос as head of the school. As the genuine account in Diogenes of 
Theophrastus' Will shows, there is a temple connected with Aristotle's 
school, in which Aristotle's statue is to be put back along with other conse- 
crated objects (nerta тђу APLOTOTEAOUG ELKOVa teðvor EIG TO tepóv кой tà 
Хола AVAGO LATA Oo лротероу orfjpxev Ev TH 1єрф@) (Succ. 5, 51-52). The 
altar is to be repaired (ёлскєоосӨђуол бё кой тоу Ворбу). Furthermore, the 
property of the school is to be held “in joint possession, like a temple (&AX 
Ms бу tepóv korv кєттүнёуо1с).” (Ibid. 5,52-53) A Christian community or- 
ganized on the pattern of a philosophical school, however perverse some of 
the analogies might be, could therefore have its cultic moments. The 
“president” or mpoeotac of the school might offer the “pure sacrifice" of 
Malachi, as Justin (Dial. 117) describes the Eucharist, as part of the liturgy 


89 Lampe (1989) p. 307-310. 
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of the school, just as offering a cock to Aesclepius might be part of the ritual 
of a Socratic school, however loathe the early Fathers may have been to 
make verbally explicit such Eucharistic analogies with pagan cultic acts. 

Furthermore, and consistent with Justin’s apologetic purpose, it is signifi- 
cant, as Bammel has pointed out, that the concept of бодот is in some in- 
stances linked with the ownership of the premises of either the place of cul- 
tus, or the place of the school. Ernst Bammel argues on the basis of an in- 
scription published by Schubart in 1917 that the original significance of öta- 
бохт was sacerdotal and juridical, and the means by which pagan priests es- 
tablished the regularity and good order of their cult in the eyes of the Roman 
Emperor. 

The inscription itself comes from the third century B.C. and concerns an 
ordinance of Ptolemy Philopator. Though àux6oy1 itself is not a term that is 
used, each priest of the cult of Dionysius has to make a written, official dec- 
laration (&roypó$eo900o1) to Aristobulus at the registry in Alexandria (etc tò 
kata oyetov) stating who are their predecessors (Tapa пуфу TApELATOQOLV 
tà tepà) for at least three generations (Goy yevedv трібу), and to sign his 
name (ёлүролуоута TO буора EKAOTOV TO о0тоб буора) on a sealed and 
signed account of the doctrine (tóva тоу 1єроу Aóyov Eobpayıou£vov) to 
which he adheres.?? Thus there is a connection between validity of succes- 
sion and legal title to the temporalia of the cultus. School and cultus are thus 
legally linked in terms of title to ownership of particular premises where 
their activities are housed. бодох can moreover be understood to be a term 
indicative of that link, and thus reflect a Christian community understood in 
terms of, and even physically housed as, a philosophical school.?! 

Let us now see how such a description of the community as a philosophic 
school applies specifically to Hippolytus’ community and the church of 
Rome in the second century. We begin with Ap. Trad. which we have al- 
ready argued to have been a composite work and owned by the community 
rather than any particular of its two or three writers (5A 1-5A 1.2). 


90 W. Schubart, Agyptische Abteilung (Papyrussammlung): Ptolemaeus Philopator und 
Dionysos, in Amtliche Berichte aus den preussischen kóniglichen Kunstsammlungen (= Beiblatt 
zum Jahrbuch der preussischen kóniglichen Kunstsammlungen) 38 (1916/1917) p. 190: 
Bacu£og mpootagavtog тойс Kath tv xXapav tedotvtag tH Лус... 
блоүрафесӨол mp0 'AptotópouAov gc tò котоЛоүгїоу...ӧіасофеїу бе ef кой 
пора пуоу NAPELANHOAOLV tà 1єр@ EMS yeveðv TPLOV кої б1ббуол TOV 1єрбу ADYOV 
Echpayıon£vov ERLYPOYAVTO TO буора Екастоу TO «то дуора. 

1 E. Bammel, Die Anfänge des Sukzessionsprinzips im Urchristentum, in La Tradizione: 
Forme e Modi, StEphAug. 31 (1990), 63-72. A cautionary note should however be registed in 
view of the absence of 51507) as such and also the argument of J. Gluckner, Antiochus and 
the Late Academy, in Hypomnemata: Untersuchungen zur Antike und zu ihrem Nachleben 56 
(1978), 149-158 ff., who argues the essential distinction between б1@бохос as the heir to the 
teaching of a set of ideas and the possession of óuXóoxa or the property of a school as such. 
The critical text here is the Epistula Plotinae in IG II and III Pars Prima, (Berlin 1913), 1099. 
See also J.H. Oliver, The Diadoché at Athens under the Humanistic Emperors, in AmJPhil 98 
(1977), p.160-169. 
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6C 4. Character of the Hippolytan community in the Ap. Trad. 


The church of Rome of the mid-to-late second century resembled a 
collection of philosophical schools, whilst no doubt emphasizing the 
religious and liturgical basis for the community’s life more than normal for 
such schools. Many aspects of those schools could also represent images of 
house-communities, in view of the development of the ethos and 
organisation of such schools within the architectural parameters of Graeco- 
Roman private houses. Lampe quotes Hippolytus Ap. Trad. 28 (si 
communiter vero omnibus oblatum fuerit quod dicitur graece apoforetum 
accipite ab eo) which he seeks to illuminate with a reference to Petronius 
Sat. 56. The a&noddpntov clearly refers to the small gifts or mementos of the 
banquet given by a host such as Trimalchio in the course of conversations on 
such subjects as the virtues of Cicero and Publius. 

In the context of Ap. Trad. 25-30 they refer to agape meals, with the usual 
injunctions to sobriety for such occasions. But meals where mementos are 
given by generous hosts, or indeed agape feasts where the mementos are 
food and clothing for the poor, were not only characteristic of social gather- 
ings of friends. Such meals were characteristic too of philosophic schools 
such as those of Plato and Epicurus. Regular ovunöcıe, which were ban- 
quets or drinking parties were held in the Academy, and they were held to be 
an essential element in education, with rules for their conduct and a regular 
calendar of responsibilities established.?? In the school of Epicurus there was 
a banquet on the twentieth day of the month in honour of Epicurus and 
Metrodorus, and a special banquet in honour of the founder's birthday. 
Moreover, Epicurus' Will stipulated that contributions for such banquets be 
used for funeral offerings for members of his family.?? 

There is a clear connection, at the level of affective ethos, between the 
school of Epicurus and the church as the school of Jesus. Both schools were 
characterized by a devotion to the person of the founder-teacher unknown in 
the Academy, Lycaeum, or Stoa. Along with this personal veneration to 
which Lucretius so eloquently subscribed,?* Cicero De Fin. II, 20 informs us 
that Epicurus’ kopior бобой were learnt by heart as producing happiness (ad 
beatum vivendum).?? The Epicurean and Johannine literature both use $íAo1 
to indicate members of their respective schools. This title is particularly pre- 
sent in the Farewell Discourses in Jn. 14-16, which are reminiscent of 
Epicurus' death scene in Diogenes Succ. 10,16 (2A 2.2). We read the in- 


92 R.A. Culpepper, The Johannine School, in Society for Biblical Literature DS 26, 
(Missoula: 1975), p. 78. Aristotle continued this practice, see p. 93-94. 

93 Diogenes Laertius, Succ. X, 18: ...ci¢ тє то Evaylonata TH TE or кой тў штүтрї кол 
тоїс ASEAHOIG, Kal "priv elg THY eiOtopevnv бүғсӨол yevéOAtov TILEPAV ёк@стоъ% £toug 
тў лротёре@ Exam TOD TaunAıdvog, слер кой EIG triv YLVOHEVNV соуобоу EKAOTOD 
unvög tais eiKAcı TOV сорфіЛософо?утоу... 

94 De Rer. Nat. 3,1 ff. 

95 Culpepper (1975) p. 108-109. 
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junctions youpete (хорӣсєтол), péuvnoðe tà SOyLATA (uvnuoveúete TOD AOY- 
ou OD ёүф sinov piv), and laying down one’s life for the $(Aot.?6 The 
conversation at the banquet of the $(Aot, in honour and memory of the 
teacher, is described, and the themes of ayarn and оуолттої are celebrated 
at the Christian agape-meal.?’ 

We have seen that the celebrated Statue that prefigured with its Easter 
Table as an important ecclesiastical artefact in the life of Hippolytus' com- 
munity was originally that of a female Epicurean philosopher, Themista of 
Lampsacus (2A 1-1.2). In Lucian Alexander 25,38 both Epicureans and 
Christians are mentioned together. But Christianity and Epicureanism were 
metaphysically so far apart at an epistemological level as to be mutually ab- 
horrent.?® But at an affective level, there was a fellow-feeling (2A 2.1) that 
enabled the school of Hippolytus to take over Themista's Statue and to give 
it an allegorical significance (2A 3). We should not therefore be too ready 
with Lampe to assimilate completely the setting of Ap. Trad. 25-30 to a pri- 
vate dinner party of a house-community. When such a private dinner party 
has become the formal meal of a community it has become, in Graeco- 
Roman eyes, indistinguishable from that of a philosophical school. 

Lampe may well emphasize the impression of the private dinner party 
evoked by the injunction of the following passages: 


For every oblation (oblationem), let him who offers it be mindful of he who 
invited him (memor sit qui offert eius qui eum vocavit); for he himself has 
prayed earnestly (depraecatus) with a view that (propterea) he might come 
under his roof... If there is offered to all in comon the portion of the dish which 
in Greek is called an anodöpntov, receive of it [or accept it from him]. If how- 
ever all are invited partake to their satisfaction (ut omnes gustent sufficienter), 
partake only so much so that there may be a remainder for the host to send to 
those whom he wishes as the remains of the holy things (reliquiis sanctorum). 
Ap. Trad. 277, 9-13 and 28, 7-15 


The ‘host’ described here seems quite distinct from the bishop who clearly 
presides at the meal and ‘chairs’ the conversation (28, 16-20). As Botte 
comments, there appear to be two kinds of repast in view, one in which the 
food is divided and packaged to be taken away, and the other in which the 
course is partaken by the guests with the host sending the remains away for 
others.?? The reconstruction of the text is moreover difficult at this point 


96 Jn. 15, 14-15. Note also norte & ¿yò ёутёАЛорол piv quoted by Culpepper, and Jn. 
15,3 with which cf. Diogenes Succ. 10, 120: xoà олер dtAov notè теӨут5есӨол. 

97 Tbid. p.112-113, 119-121. 

98 A.D. Simpson, Epicureans, Christians, Atheists in the Second Century, in Transactions of 
the American Philological Association 72 (1941), p. 372-381; R. Jungkuntz, Fathers, Heretics, 
and Epicureans, in JEH 17,1 (1966), p. 10. 

99 B. Botte, La Tradition apostolique de saint Hipplyte. Essai de reconstitution, in Liturgie- 
wissenschaftliche Quellen und Forschungen, 39 (1963) (AschendorffscheVerlagsbuch- 
handlung: Munster: 1963), p. 71 (2), cf. E. Peterson, Meris, Hostien Partikel und Opfer-Anteil, 
in EphL 61 (1947), p. 3-12. 
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since the Verona Latin has before apoforetum the words oblatum fuerit quod 
dicitur graece. Clearly these words were superfluous in the original Greek 
and marks the paraphrase of the translator. How far did his work of 
paraphrase extend? The Sahidic (with the agreement of A and E) omits any 
mention of this word and speaks only of partes or partem (peptic). I have 
translated L’s reliquiis sanctorum (reliquias sanctorum in S(AE)) as 
“remains of the holy things” since this phrase is common to both versions, 
and although it can refer to the remnants of a meal, the addition of 
sanctorum seems to require the unquestionably cultic sense of the “remains 
of a sacrifice.” 

But if this is the case, then si communiter vero omnibus oblatum fuerit 
will have also a cultic sense and the meaning of длофорттоу at Trimalchio's 
banquet will have been transformed into a new, Christian meaning. Instead 
of a trinket given by the host it will become the community's sacred offering 
for the poor, to be divided and distributed uneaten, or to be partially eaten 
and partially distributed. I wonder, however, whether apoforetum was not a 
misinterpretation added by the scribe of L, who read accipite ab eo to mean 
“receive [something] from him” and supplied for the “something” an дло- 
$ópntov, whereas clearly S(AE) read what was being received as a thing 
(accipies partem tuam tantum), as I translated ab eo in the quotation above. 
The host, after all, only appears after these lines in 28, 13 as qui vocavit vos 
(te) in both ms. traditions. If partes/partem (= uepic) of S(AE) are more 
original, then those words themselves are more evocative of the cultic asso- 
ciations of the reliquiae sanctorum. 

In either case, whether @лофорттоу represents a scribal misunderstanding 
of an original cultic reference, or whether the term is original and it has been 
reinterpreted in a new cultic way, we cannot accept Lampe's characterisation 
of Hippolytus' or any other Roman community as a Hausgemeinde in any 
straightforward way. Though the dependence of the community on a wealthy 
house-owner with premises sufficiently large for the community to assemble 
may distinguish it from that of Justin above the bath of Myrtinos, other fea- 
tures here also point to a philosophic community or school. The affective 
similarities with the school of Epicurus extend beyond Themista's Statue 
here too. We read, using the text of S(AE): 


31. On the fruits which should be laid before the bishop. 

Let all be concerned (snovöaleıv) to lay before (offerre) the bishop on every 
occasion the firstfruits (primitias fructuum! &napxàc), the first seeds (prima 
germinal yévvnpata ) [fructus natos primum quam incipiunt= L]. Let the 
bishop receive them with a thankful gesture (cum gratiarum actione) and let 
him bless them (benedicat eos/ qui autem offerit benedicat, L) and let him 
name the name of him who has presented them to him. 

Ap. Trad. 31 
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The ms. Barberini graec. 336 then continues the bishop’s prayer of blessing 
of the firstfruits: 
We give you thanks (evyaptototpuev), Lord God, and we offer the firstfruits 
(блорхђу корт@у) which you have given us to share in bringing to perfection 


through your word (otc ёбокос фиїу eig ретаАтҷлу teAcodopTion tà тоб 
ÀóYyov cov). 


Thus the Barberini ms. gives us confidence in the text of S(AE) since it de- 
scribes, whilst following readings identical with L, what the bishop blesses 
as Anapyriv xapnóv. Thus is confirmed primitias fructuum/ dnapyac as the 
more technical reading of the original against L's fructus natos primum 
quam incipiunt. 

The offering of the firstfruits to the bishop to be blessed with a prayer of 
thanksgiving on behalf of, and for the life of, the whole community is remi- 
niscent of the fragment of the letter of Epicurus to Idomeus. Epicurus writes: 


Send then firstfruits to us (атору@с uïv) for the nurture of the (my) sacred 
body (eig trv тоб iepod соротос Gepanetav) both for its own sake (%лёр te aù- 
tov) and for that of the children (xoà тёкуоу), for so I feel urged to express it 
(обто yap pot Aéyetv ёлёрҳетол). 100 


As Culpepper points out, the meaning of this fragment is problematic. 
Though the words may refer to Idomeneus’ own children in the care of 
Epicurus, this would not account for his closing apology for having ex- 
pressed his thoughts analogously. Rather he would appear to be referring to 
his school as “the sacred body” and his disciples as his children, for whom 
he is receiving first fruits from such benefactors as Idomeus. As we have 
seen, the Hippolytan community, sharing in the affective ambience of 
Themista’s Statue, likewise had their bishop receiving the firstfruits and 
giving thanks on behalf of the whole community for their sustenance. 

Given, then, that the church of Rome consisted by the end of the second 
century of a number of house-schools—of which the' group of Justin earlier, 
and that of the author of El. and of Hippolytus later, were typical exam- 
ples—can we specify how such groups were governed, and how that gov- 
ernment evolved into the hierarchy of the third century? It is to this question 
that we must now turn. 


6A 5. The House-Schools and the emergence of monepiscopacy 


Thus we have followed Lampe in his account of the church of Rome at the 
end of the second century as consisting of a number of house-communities. 
Against Lampe we have shown grounds for regarding these communities as 
philosophical schools in the natural setting and ambience of the Graeco- 
Roman house, rather than simply house-communities without further quali- 


100 Usener, Epicurea, fr. 130; Plutarch, Moralia, 1117E, quoted Culpepper (1975) p. 117. 
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fication. We must now see by what sort of organisation these house-schools 
were run (later to survive as the tituli parishes) and the developments that 
were to lead to monepiscopacy. We shall follow Lampe in the main in his 
description of the organisation of the house-schools before the time of 
Victor, but we shall take issue with him for the way in which he regards the 
pontificate of Victor as decisive for establishing monepiscopacy. We shall 
argue that the evidence of El. and Ap.Trad. show that many of the assump- 
tions about Church Order that preceded Victor still held in the time of his 
successors Zephyrinus and Callistus, and that the decisive development of 
monarchical bishops took place as a result of those events in the period 
leading up to Novatian. It was, we shall see, once again no accident that 
Damasus was to conceptualize the events associated with Hippolytus and his 
predecessor by means of the legend of the Novatian Presbyter. 

Given that there existed a number of house-schools, to which the tituli 
later bear silent witness, and given that there existed a plurality of npeo- 
p'ótepoi-£mtokónot to which Clement Cor. and Hermas bear witness, the 
original organisation of such groups may be termed loosely “presbyterian.” 
But two further questions now emerge, namely (i) were each group indepen- 
dent, with their own presbyters, or was there any attempt at mutual recogni- 
tion as a common ёккАтсіо? and (ii) was the term mpeoBvtepoc completely 
synonymous with ёлісколос̧ or was it possible that they were two groups, 
who membership possibly overlapped, with different functions? 

In reply to the first question, Lampe points to the fact that although there 
were many groups mentioned in Rom. 16, 1-20, they clearly were not sent 
different letters, but a single letter that would be passed around the various 
house-groups. Clement Cor., the letter of Dionysius of Corinth to Soter c. 
A.D. 170 (Eusebius Н.Е. IV, 23, 10), and Ignatius Rom. praes., all make it 
clear that such letters could be sent to all the communities or, in the latter's 
words, тў £«kAnoiq...T|ttG koi лрокоӨттол Ev TONW YMPLOD ' Роролоу....кой 
npokaðnuévn тўс ayanng. Indeed, we may add that Lampe's reconstruction 
of the organisation of the early church of Rome helps us to explain this 
enigmatic passage. тото xy optov suggests a community either wide-spread or 
difficult to locate spatially in any one place, hence the тӧло (location) re- 
quires extending with the addition in the genitive of ywpiov (of the district). 
Lampe’ characterization would suggest the difficulty of location of different 
communities throughout Rome.!0! 

But if the communities were difficult to locate, and were governed by 
councils of presbyters, to whom would the letter be sent for circulation? 
Lampe's particular answer to this question I myself arrived at independently 


101 Lampe (1989) p. 335. 
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in a paper which appeared in the same year as the first edition of his book.!0? 
We read the functions of someone who may indeed have been Clement of 
Rome himself in the following passage from Hermas: 


Then I saw a vision in my house. The elderly lady came and asked me if I had 
already given the book (ßıßAtov) to the presbyters (тоїс npeoButépotc). I said 
that I had not given it. You have done well, she replied, for I have words to 
add. When I have completed all my words, through you they shall be made 
known to the elect. You will then write two books (В.Влоріёбха), and you will 
send one to Clement, and one to Grapte. Clement will then send one to the 
cities outside, for this has been committed to him (ёкеіуф yap Emt£tpartan); 
and Grapte shall advise the widows and orphans. But you shall read them to 
this city accompanied by the presbyters who preside over the church (petà tov 
пресВотёроу t&v TPOLOTAPEVOV тўс £xAnotag). 

Vis. II, 4, 2-3 


We see here a picture of presbyters who preside over different congregations 
(лресВотёроу THV npoiotapévov тўс £kkAnotac) meeting to hear read out a 
book addressed to the church as a whole. We see also the figure of Clement 
who has the entrusted task or ministry (£ketvo yap ёлітётролтол) of writing 
to external churches on behalf of the Roman community. 

In the light of this we can understand why Clement (or his namesake) 
could write anonymously in the name of the Church of Rome in such official 
terms as тү ékkAnotia TOD 0g00 тү лорокодса ' Dräum тў £«kAnoio. тоб 0£00 
тў napoıkodon Kópıvðov (Corinthians inscr.), though his identity was nev- 
ertheless generally known and cited by Eusebius on the authority of 
Dionysus’ letter (H.E. IV, 22,2; 23,11 cf. III, 38, 1-4). Eusebius indeed 
quotes from Irenaeus’ extant works on his authorship (H.E. V, 6, cf. Haer. 
III, 3,3). We can furthermore understand how Eusebius, with the lack of any 
developmental perspective in his historiography, could read Dionysius of 
Corinth's letter to Soter (H.E. IV, 23,10), and have concluded that he was a 
monarchical bishop in a fourth century sense. 

Lampe sees the role in collecting and administering poor relief to external 
cities as growing towards the end of the second century, and leading to what 
Brown had misnamed a ‘mere’ secretary becoming the monarchical bishop. 
Such relief administered externally, as Soter's case makes сІеаг,! would 
have come to be associated with the function of &moxorn exercized by some 
presbyters (like the лроғстос of Justin Apol. 1,61) but not others. Thus a 
centralization of poor relief, necessitated by the internal growth of the 


102 A. Brent, Pseudonymity and Charisma in the Ministry of the Early Church, in Aug 27,3 
(1987), p. 347-376. 

R.E. Brown and J.-P. Meier, Antioch and Rome: New Testament Cradles of Catholic 
Christianity, (New York: Paulist Press 1982), p. 164 cf. Brent (1987) p. 355. Dionysius wrote 
(Eusebius H.E. IV, 23, 10): £6 apxtic үйр vpiv Еос € EOTLV тобто, лбутас HEV ббєАфо®с 
покіЛос EDEPYETELV EKKANOLALG TE TOAAAIG тойс KOTO л@соу толу ёфӧдіа NEHREIV, 
ade èv TMv тбу бєоңёушу meviav dvayóyovtaç, Ev реталЛоцс бё GdEApoIC 
UNAPYOVOL ёліхортүобутос... 
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Roman community at the end of the second century, would have combined 
external with internal episcopal functions and lead to monarchical episco- 
расу at Rome.!% 

My own account laid less stress on such economic factors and more on 
the association of such ‘secretarial’ letter-writers with the apostolic, corpo- 
rate personality of the community, as witnessed in those other unnamed 
writers who were authors of the pseudonymous Pauline Pastoral Epistles. 
Thus a link was forged with monepiscopacy as it emerged early in the sec- 
ond century in Syria and Asia Minor, at least in those communities recog- 
nized by Ignatius of Antioch, the clerical representatives of which Ignatius 
always regards as mystically bearing the corporate personalities of their 
communities.!°5 We can in this way explain how, curiously, Clement can 
write anonymously a letter with the title: “the Church of God which dwells 
at Rome to the Church of God which dwells at Corinth,” and yet be credited 
with the pre-eminence which the later succession lists ascribe to him. 

Lampe sees the pontificate of Victor as the catalyst for the emergence of 
monarchical episcopacy. In dissenting from this view I will not be denying 
his characterization of the situation before Victor as, “with two or three ex- 
ceptions (Marcion, Cerdo; at all events the Carpocratians as well) a period of 
ongoing tolerance (eine Periode weitgehender Toleranz).”!% But I will argue 
that the evidence of the Hippolytan community itself, and the characteri- 
sation of Hippolytus’ office in the Hippolytan literature, show the emergence 
of monarchical episcopacy to have been complete only in the time of 
Novatian. But before I proceed with my argument, let us first examine the 
events and character of the pontificate of Victor as it can be disentangled 
from Eusebius’ grossly anachronistic account of the Paschal Controversy. 


6C 6. Eusebius on Pope Victor: the Paschal Controversy 


Eusebius, in his brief description of the pontificate of Victor, describes him 
as acting like a pope of the fourth century such as that other African, 
Miltiades against the Donatists and under a Christian Emperor. The upshot 
of the exchange of letters with Polycrates, who defended the Quarto- 
decimans, he describes as follows: 


Upon this Victor, who presided at Rome (0 p£v tfjg Popatov лроєстос) at- 
tempted to cut off (anoteuveıv) from the common unity (Тўс Koiviic EvOoEWSs) 
the dioceses (napoixtac) of all Asia along with the adjacent churches on the 
grounds that they were committing heterodoxy («c бу ётеробоёо?сос) and he 


104 Lampe (1989) p. 336-337. 

105 Ephes. 1,3; 2,1; 5,1; Magnes. 2; 6,1; Tral. 1,1; 2,2; Smyrn. 7,2. See Brent (1987) p. 252- 
369; A. Brent, Ecumenical Reconciliation and Cultural Episcopates, in АТАК 72,3 (1990), p. 
255-279; , Cultural Episcopacy and Ecumenism: Representative ministry in church history 
from the Age of Ignatius of Antioch to the Reformation, with special reference to contemporary 
ecumenism, (E.J. Brill: Leiden 1992), p. 69-88, 118-126 ff. 

106 Lampe (1989) p. 330-334. 
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placarded the fact (otnAitever) by means of letters and proclaimed that the 
brethren there were utterly excommunicate (dKoıv@mTovg лбутос apdnv то®с 
EKEIGE оуоктроттоу @бєАфоъс). But all the bishops were not pleased by these 
events. 


Н.Е. V, 24,9 


However, far from Victor’s attempt to act like a fourth-century pope having 
succeeded, Eusebius goes on to record its failure. Irenaeus as bishop of the 
Gallican community remonstrates with Victor on the grounds that a plurality 
of differing traditional practices over the length of the Easter fast licensed 
“personal preference (iótonopóv ovv1j6ewav)." He then mentions “the pres- 
byters before Soter who presided over the church over which you are now 
leader (oi npò Zotfjpoc mpeoPdtepor ої лростбутес TIS EKKANOLAS Oe Od убу 
афту), namely Anicetus, Pius, Hyginus, Telesephorus, and Xystus." 
Polycarp had agreed to differ with Anicetus on this matter after the former's 
visit to him in Rome. Eusebius concludes with the description of Irenaeus as 
peacemaker (ғіртуоло1бс), which presumably means that he had in fact suc- 
ceeded in mollifying Victor's demands (H.E. V, 24,10-16). 

As McCue, following Jalland and Boulet, points out, Eusebius has once 
again been victim in this passage to his ideology which negates any idea of 
historical development, and assumes that the Church Order of the fourth 
century was unchanged since the time of the apostles. Eusebius admits that, 
in the written letter of Irenaeus that was his source, the discussion between 
Papias and Anicetus took place in Rome. The point about such a conversa- 
tion was not to renew the broken bond of communion between geographi- 
cally distant dioceses, as Eusebius assumes, but to reconcile to Victor a 
group with whom he was at variance within Rome itself.!0" 

In this connection, it is important to note what was the due process of 
Victor’s excommunication of Asiatic communities (or an Asiatic commu- 
nity) in Rome following the practice of Polycarp's Smyrna. No general 
council is held over which Victor presides, with resultant anathemas. Indeed 
Eusebius might insist that “many meetings and conferences were held 
(соуодо ST) кой соүкротіоғіс EmoKonwv), but he has no joint synodical 
letter and merely hypothesizes such synods from the number of letters of 
various bishops (navtEc te LLG үуфрт Sv ётстолфу) expressing the convic- 
tion that the resurrection could only be celebrated on Sunday (H.E. V, 23,2). 
Unanimity of opinion between different episcopal letters in the archives at 
Aelia are sufficient for him to conclude that something like a fourth century 
episcopal Synod had taken place. 


107 J.F. McCue, The Roman Primacy in the Second Century and the Problem of 
Development of Dogma in TAS 25 (1964), p. 161-196; T.G. Jalland, The Church and the 
Papacy, (London 1944), p. 115-222; N. Maurice-Denis Boulet, Titres urbains et communauté 
dans la Rome chrétienne, in Maison Dieu 36 (1953), p. 21. cf. Lampe (1989) p. 322-323 ff. 
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Similarly with Polycrates’ letter which he quotes, Eusebius makes the au- 
thor write as though he were speaking for a Synod of bishops: 


I could mention the bishops who are present (тбу ovpnapdvtmv pvnpovetoat) 
whom you required me to summon (otc ueis HELMoatE WETAKANOT Var On èu- 
od кол peteKaAcodpunv), and I did so. If I should write their names they would 
be many multitudes; and they knowing my feeble humanity, agreed with the 
letter, knowing that not in vain is my head grey, but that I have ever lived in 
Christ Jesus. 

Н.Е. V, 24,8 


Eusebius here overreaches himself in his demand for our credibility. We are 
to believe that a second century bishop of Rome could require (nEvwoate) a 
bishop in Asia Minor to summon a Synod of his fellow bishops consisting of 
“many multitudes of names.” Furthermore, the function of such a Synod was 
not to issue their own encyclical letter, but simply to confirm Polycrates’ 
personal reflections on the tradition followed by the seven members of his 
family who had been bishops, and his account of the luminaries who sup- 
ported the Quartodeciman practice. Thus we may not unreasonably conclude 
that a similar distortion of the background of a second century individual 
episcopal letter into a fourth-century synodical form has also taken place 
elsewhere than in Eusebius’ account of the Paschal Controversy. 

In this category we might place the writings of Theophilus of Caesarea 
and Narcissus of Jerusalem along with those of Victor of Rome, Irenaeus, 
and Bacchylus of Corinth. Writings that express support for his position can 
readily be turned into Synodical decrees by Eusebius, particularly when he 
spares himself the responsibility of actually citing them. Bishops 
"expressing (ёЁғутуғүрёуо1) one and the same opinion (шоу Kal trjv олоттүу 
60€av)” in their writings can easily be regarded expressing “one and the 
same judgement (te кол кріс1у), and then, by a further extension of mean- 
ing, be said to caste one and the same vote (тђу avthy тёӨғутол yÃoov).” 
(Н.Е. V, 23,4) 

At first sight therefore it would seem that part of Lampe’s thesis regarding 
Victor is corroborated. The events recorded by Eusebius of Victor as 
between dioceses refer in fact to events within Rome itself and its faction- 
alized communities. The Paschal Controversy could thus be represented as 
an attempt by Victor to act as a monarchical bishop over the various house- 
schools into which the Church of Rome was fractionalized at this time. 
Undoubtedly the form in which Victor’s excommunication was expressed 
(AANOTELLVELV тўс котуїїс EVMOEWC) was in terms of not sending the frumentum 
to communities in Rome itself observing the Asiatic practice. 

The tradition of the frumentum was continued in the case of the later titu- 
li-parishes by the later genuinely monarchical bishops of Rome (Innocent, 
Ep. Ad Decennium, 5). Witness to the practice is found in Justin, Apol. 1, 65 
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and 67. Irenaeus in his letter to Victor says immediately preceding his record 
of the meeting of Polycarp with Anicetus in Rome: 


Never before were people excommunicated (олеВАӨтсоу) for this cause (ua 
tò єїбос), but the presbyters before you (ot лро cod npeoßütepor) who did not 
observe the practice used to send the Eucharist (ёлєрлоу edyapiotiav) to those 
from other dioceses/parishes (toic àxó t&v rapoıKıav). 

H.E. V, 24,15 


Clearly the Eucharist could not have been sent by Victor to the dioceses of 
Asia Minor, and the practice must refer to the various house-schools into 
which the Roman Church was fractionalized. Clearly napo.xia, the normal 
term for a territorially distinct diocese, was associated later with the tituli, 
even though these were parishes. They were organized quasi diocesis (Lib. 
Pont. I, 31,10), as we have already mentioned. The term here thus refers to 
communities within Rome itself whom Victor had thus excommunicated.!08 

But as we have already argued, Eusebius account implies, with the inter- 
vention of Irenaeus, an attempt to assume monarchical powers that failed. 
We shall now show that attempt, only partially successful, to be reflected in 
El. IX, 12,15-26. We shall see in the course of our exposition that the same 
problems which confront us regarding the expression of Victor's allegedly 
monarchical powers also confront us with explicating the concept of schism 
in connection with the community at the time of the author of El. Thus we 
shall see once again the problem for Damasus' conceptualization of that 
schism, reflected in the creation of the legend of the Novatian Presbyter, 
presents us too with a similar problem of conceptualization that we must try 
to resolve in the light of a more scientific conception of history. 


6C 7. The schism of Hippolytus: A problem of conceptualization 


Eusebius' anachronistic portrait of Victor was indeed the picture of a monar- 
chical bishop. But we must ask to what extent is our modified picture of 
Victor, as trying but only partly succeeding in imposing his own order on the 
fractionalized Roman communities, properly called *monarchical"? For ex- 
ample, a monarchical bishop, in the fourth century context, could, in a patri- 
archal See, summon other monarch/bishops to Synods in which rival bishops 
and their communities could be excommunicated. Because such bishops and 
their Sees were geographically distinct, the monarch bishop could, with 
other bishops, establish his own bishop and community in the geographical 
jurisdiction of his rival. He could also determine that any person or group 
that he excommunicated within his territory, if they moved to the territorial 
diocese of another, would also be excommunicated by the bishop with 
whom he enjoyed communion. 


108 Lampe (1989) p. 324-325. 
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But given Lampe’s cogently-argued account that there was not that view 
of episcopacy prevailing in the second century (at least, according to his 
claim, before Victor), it is difficult to see what force the term “monarchical” 
could have. Granted Victor would be able to refuse to send the Eucharist to 
certain communities, such as those of the Quartodecimans, or the commu- 
nity of Blastus. But that action of itself would not disrupt the continuance of 
the internal life of their communities. They already occupied the same 
geographical territory as Victor in what Ignatius had called the тӧло ywpiov 

"Popatov (Rom. praes.) Thus there was no threat of an imposition of an alien 
bishop on their non-existent territory. 

Now what is of relevance in these observations to our account of what 
was thought to be Hippolytus and his community is that similar problems are 
raised by the language of “schism” in connection with the question of how 
to interpret the literary and archaeological evidence discussed in our first 
two chapters. Frickel, in maintaining that the state of mind (at least of 
Eusebius and Jerome) was not one of bewilderment but deliberate though 
embarrassed concealment, sought support from the discussion of the sec- 
ondary literature of the nineteenth century. Thus he used such words as 
Gegenpapst (“antipope”—from Dóllinger), or his See as an illegaler 
Bischofsitz ("illegal See"—Bonwetsch). He sees Eusebius looking for 
agreement with his Roman Succession List and not finding it.!® Indeed 
Hippolytus, undistinguished from the author of El., was further for Bunsen 
one of the titular bishops of the city, like the later Cardinals, and for 
Wordsworth the precursor of the orthodox, Anglican bishop against the pre- 
tensions of the See of Rome.!!? Lightfoot alone endeavoured to locate 
Hippolytus in a developing Church Order, without separating him from the 
author of El., and saw him as an Irenaean "elder," who was as such a geo- 
graphically free “bishop to the nations.”!!! 

But as we have argued, we need to pause and ask ourselves what such 
terms as "illegal See," and "antipope" mean in late second and early third 
century terms, in order to grasp how anachronistic is not only the explana- 
tion of Damasus and Eusebius, but also Frickel, regarding Hippolytus' posi- 
tion.!!2 We need to ask how anachronistic is the notion that indeed there was 
any juridical and canonical implication in Callistus appearing on the only 
surviving succession list for Rome at this time? What indeed would these 
terms mean at the turn of the third century? 


109 Fricke] (1988) p. 7-9. 
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They might imply the summoning of a council of bishops, the formal 
hearing and condemnation of a heretical bishop, his deposition and the due 
consecration by at least three other bishops of an orthodox successor. 
Conversely they might imply some bishops in one part of the world recog- 
nising one group that has separated on grounds of the laxity from an existing 
group, and other bishops recognising those from whom they have separated. 
But where in El. ТХ, 12, 15-26 do we find anything that fits with such defini- 
tions of “schism” or “legal bishop”? Indeed, in the light of our last two sec- 
tions, we would find the absence of such definitions as part of the general, 
second-century historical background to these events as well. 


6C 7.1. The author of El.’s group and his relations with Callistus 

Let us begin with the charge of the author of El., Hippolytus’ predecessor, 
that Callistus founded a school, and the extent to which this implies a formal 
breach in mid-third century terms. El. states of Callistus that, having fallen 
into an ambivalent heterodoxy that was sometimes Sabellian and sometimes 
Theodotian: 


The wizard behaved so rashly and founded a school (ovveotjoato ёдо 
oxaAciov) having thus taught against the catholic church (kata тўс ExKANnotas 
о%тос 6169506); and he was the first to plan to allow people to yield to their 
pleasures, claiming that they could all have their sins forgiven by him. For he 
who gathered with a different person (6 yap nap ётёро twi cvvayópevoc) and 
was called a Christian ([кол Aéyouevoc] Xpiotiavdc), if he sinned, asserted 
Callistus, the sin would not be reckoned to him if he would flee to the school 
of Callistus. This rule (09 tà öpw) pleased many whose conscience had become 
hardened and at the same time, many who became excommunicated under the 
influence of many heresies (ot оло лолАбу олрёсғоу оалоВлтӨёутес), and some 
who had been expelled from the church by us (tivéc бё кол ErBAntor тїс 
EKKANOLAS 0ф (UO yevópevot) at an examination, (Ext Katayvoceı) attached 
themselves to him and swelled into his school (enAnOvvav tò ddacKaAciov 
avtod)... and in their vanity they attempted (erıxeipoücı) to call themselves the 
Catholic Church (коӨоЛлктүу ёккАтосіоу GnoKaAciv). : 

El. IX, 12,20-21 and 25 


Callistus was to appear later in the Liberian List as the bishop of Rome and 
successor of St. Peter, and neither the author of El. nor his successor, 
“presbyter” Hippolytus, despite the former’s claim to apostolic succession 
(El. I, prooem. 6). In consequence, this passage has often been read as 
though a single group had split into two, with the bishop of one excommuni- 
cating the bishop of the other and their followers.!!3 Let us now examine 
whether this can possibly be the case. 

To begin with, the situation here described is fully consistent with the or- 
ganisation of the Church of Rome before the time of Victor, as we have re- 


113 J.B. Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers, Part 1,1 Clement of Rome, London 1890, p. 255. 
See also B. Kótting, Zur Frage der successio apostolica in frühkirchlicher Sicht, in Catholica 27 
(1973), p. 234-247. 
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constructed it. The phrase 6 yap nap ётёро twi ovvayópevog clearly implies 
that in Callistus’ time, two episcopal removes after Victor, there were still 
separated congregations at Rome meeting under separate presbyteral/ epis- 
copal leadership. A member of such a group is recognized as a Christian 
([kai A€yopevoc] Xpıotiavög), and not as a heretic who really followed 
Greek philosophers. 

El.’s argument is not therefore that his group alone formed the true 
Church, and that anyone outside of his group was in schism. What he objects 
to is not that a member of his congregation ought not to join that of Callistus 
because the latter has no proper jurisdiction, but that the latter had admitted 
those convicted by him of heresy and other sins, and that others, not speci- 
fied as being from his particular congregation, and moved by heresy and not 
orthodoxy (oi оло NOAAGV oipéceov AnoßAndevteo), had taken the same 
route. Had Callistus remained orthodox, then there would have been no ob- 
jection to his presidency of his own congregation. 

There appear in this passage therefore two distinct group of adherents: 


1. There is a general, large group (roAAot... ol oro NOAAGV олрёсғоу олоВлтӨёутес). 
This phrase is consistently mistranslated as “excomunicated for many heresies” usu- 
ally with the addition of “by us” though that addition does not occur in the text in 
connection with this phrase. Its sense is obscure but I suggest something like “driven 
out by the influence of many heresies.” Of this wider group, who had joined 
Callistus’ congregation that now has become a conventicle (ёдосколћғїоу), self-ex- 
communication could therefore have been what El. is endeavouring to describe. Such 
self-excommunication, in which it is the heretic who takes the initiative in leaving, 
was characteristic of the Church of Rome also in the time before Victor and, we shall 
argue against Lampe, for the time after Victor until Pontianus too. The translation 
"become excommunicate under the influence of many heresies (rnoAAot...ol úno 
NOAAGV oip£ogov @то3Ал1Ө&утєс)” therefore either indicates: 


(a) a process of such informal and self-driven excommunication which would 
seem justified by the contrast with the description of formal condemnation (én 
Katayvacet) by the author of El. which now follows regarding a smaller and 
separate group (tives), and which otherwise would be a redundant distinction, or 
otherwise: 


(b) those excommunicated by, or leaving from, other congregations than those of 
that author himself who are in communion with each other and with his com- 
munity through the exchange of the Eucharist (frumentum). 


On either interpretation, this group testifies to the endurance of the pre-Victor situa- 
tion in the post-Victor Church. But, 


2. In addition to this larger group (moAAot), there is mentioned a smaller group (ttvec) 
who have been condemned and made excommunicated specifically by the author 
himself (em katayvacet ёкВАтто тўс ёккАпсіос Dd NLG@V yevönevor). The Damasan 
interpretation of this passage, or the situation that it describes, like that of Frickel, 
supposes that there are only two groups involved, each claiming to be the true, 
“Catholic” Church, each describing the other as schismatical and its bishop ac- 
cordingly invalid and even heretical. But if there are only two groups in question, one 
in a schismatical relation to the other, where did the larger group of excommunicants 
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(алоВлтӨғутес) come from? It would surely be unlikely that even that author of El. 
was being so egotistical here as to claim some special status for those (tivec) con- 
demned to excommunication by an ecclesiastical court (tù katayvoceı) of which he 
simply happened that day to be chairman? Clearly, in the background to his words 
here, there is more than one congregation with a лресВотерос-ёлісколос exercising 
jurisdiction over its members that other npeoButepoi—enioxonor of other congrega- 
tions are expected to respect. 


It is this disciplinary convention of not communicating with those whom 
another has excommunicated that clearly constitutes the “customary 
boundary (oo tø dpa)” that Callistus is accused of overstepping in this 
passage. It would be anachronistic therefore to have translated dpoc as 
"canon" in this context, but such a distortion is quite frequent in the 
literature. To quote one example, Preysing endeavoured quite inaccurately to 
find evidence for Callistus' alleged universal, papal edict from the use of the 
term ópoc.!!4 Only by defining this term in the sense of a canon or Church 
law could he refute Adam's obvious argument that there could be no edict of 
Callistus involved since the dispute was about what he taught (odtoc 
ёбоүрбтосеу).!!5 

If moreover these groups аге centred on different house- ог school- 
groups, it becomes quite comprehensible how the presbyter/episcopus of one 
such group can oppose the centrifugal forces that are in process of making a 
presbyter/episcopus of a larger group into a nascent monarchical bishop. We 
do not have here so much a schismatic presbyter seeking power and pre- 
eminence by means of a puritanical ideology. Rather we have in Callistus 
one bishop of one of several communities seeking spiritual power and 
jurisdiction over excommunicate members of others by a policy of deliberate 
laxity. If the dispute had been between two contenders to a single episcopal 
chair, as in the case of later antipopes, it is curious that the author of El. set 
out his account of the dispute in no such terms. 

It is not simply that the author fails to acknowledge Callistus as bishop of 
Rome, but he nowhere claims that title for himself. All that he says enigmat- 
ically is that Callistus “thought that he had achieved what he desired 
(vouiCov тетоҳткёуол od ёӨтүр@то),” without further identifying this with 
Rome’s sole episcopal chair, although earlier Callistus 1s described as 
“yearning for the throne of oversight (Өпрӧреуос̧ тӧу ts mokong 
0póvov)." (IX, 11,1 cf. 12,15) Zephyrinus is not described as occupying that 
seat before him, nor indeed is anyone else. His words are perfectly 
consistent with a refusal to acknowledge the presbyter of any one group 
occupying such a position. Thus in El. Callistus’ full title is as nameless as 
Hippolytus’ See in Eusebius H.E, VI, 20 and Jerome De Vir. Ill. 61. 


114 K. von Preysing, Existenz und Inhalt des Bussediktes, in ZKTh 43 (1919), p. 358-362. 
115 К. Adam, Der Sogennante Bussedikt des Papstes Kallixtus, (München: Letner 1917), p. 
31. 
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But the passage also says of Callistus that he “founded a school,” and it 
may at first sight seem that these words imply the separation of Callistus 
from the community of the author of El. We must now examine how such a 
phrase functions in the ideology and polemic of the Roman Church in the 
second half of the second century during the career of Hippolytus’ predeces- 
sor, the author of El. 


6C 7.2. CXOAN, ёбоскалғїоу, and KaBoOALKT) ёккАсіа in El. 

What precisely does the passage mean when it says of Callistus that he 
OVVEOTHOATO Sda0KaAEiov? I shall now argue that this phrase does not in- 
dicate the physical separation of one group from another. Rather it is a term 
of value-judgement, in which the movement of thought is recorded on the 
part of the group so described from what is held to be apostolic Christianity 
to heresy as a thinly-disguised paganism. 

The writer of El. follows Irenaeus in applying this description to a group 
that had become heretical. Irenaeus' community had every appearance of a 
school, as had the community of El., even though he reserves the terms oxo- 
Aat or SsaoKaAcia for heretical groups who had “left.” Cerdon has his 
“school,” in which the Marcion who “succeeded” him was a pupil.!1® 
Valentinus, who arrived under Hygenus and left under Anicetus, founded a 
school.!!7 Thus we find in numerous passages the close association between 
such terms as óvaóeSOqievoc, олрёсғос tàs @ру@с, and ё. боскоћїоу. But it 
is to be emphasized that Valentinus at all events “left” of his own volition 
and was not excommunicated. 

Furthermore, “left” may be a metaphorical way of expressing Valentinus’ 
action in breaking with the Church in view of the fact that they were one 
group amongst many into which the communities were divided. We have the 
excavated house on the via Latina where the Valentinians met for the sacra- 
ment of the Bride-chamber. Valentinius' own presbyter, Florinus was ac- 
cepted by Victor.!18 

Did leaving the church mean simply excluding psychics from that com- 
munity, and amount to simply changing one's doctrinal stance finally and 
radically? Cerdo similarly and earlier was described by Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. 
III, 4,3, as “sometimes secretly teaching (...тотё рёу Aa0poót6atoKkaAóGv), but 
at others openly confessing (note бё naAıv #оролоуо%рехос), and then ге - 
futed (notè бё £Aeyxóuevoc) for what he taught perversely (ёф otc ёбїбоскє 
ka óc), and so departing from agreement with those of right faith (кой adı- 
стон уос тўс tv ӨєосЕВ@у соуобіос̧).” There is here no monarchical 


116 Adv. Haer. 1,27,2: Ava6eEGuevog бё adtov Маркіоу ó Поуткос adENDE tò 
Däer etov. cf. El. X,19. 

7 Adv. Haer. I, 11,1; El. VL38,2; Adv. Haer. 1,13,1: Ò HEV yàp прфтос оло тїс 
GE Гуостікӣс OLPEDEWS TOG PXG ELC {rov хароктўра dsacxvarciov peb- 
арросос Ovadevtivos ovtws Wptcato; El. VI,39,1; Tertullian De Praesc. 42. 

118 Lampe (1989) p. 326-327. 
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bishop presiding over a formal judicial process that excommunicates Cerdo, 
but, according to Rufinus’ Latin translation, “he is refuted by certain persons 
(ab aliquibus traductus in his quae docebat male).” Lampe is surely right to 
see here Cerdo presiding over a house-school which, when criticized, itself 
by its own initiative refuses to continue to exchange the frumentum.!!? 

Clearly, then, to found a school does not mean to be formally ex- 
communicated in the mid-third-century sense of that term. It does not mean 
action resulting from being expelled from, nor leaving of one’s own volition, 
one community and self-consciously then founding another. Furthermore, 
from the standpoint of those outside the church, there would have appeared 
to be no formal difference between the communities of Victor, the 
Quartodecimans, or that of the author of El. There was no objective distinc- 
tion obvious to an external observer. All the Christian communities at Rome, 
as we have argued, would have appeared objectively as house-schools. The 
term óuóaokaAetov had by the time of Irenaeus become the subjective and 
value-laden, pejorative term that it clearly was not in the writings of Justin 
Martyr, who regards his Eucharistic community precisely in terms of a 
philosophical school with a npoeotag who is both director of the school and 
president of the Eucharist. 

The distinction between kxa00oAikT|v EKKANOIAV олокалћғїу and ovotijo- 
асӨдол ббоскоћїоу was the distinction between those who preserved the 
apostolic tradition, or changed it into a version of Greek philosophy, not the 
distinction between the new location and the old location of groups that had 
physically separated from each other. In the case of Callistus in this passage, 
we do not find him, any more than Cerdon, as physically moving to new 
premises. In this connection, we shall now do well to look at the concept of 
бодох as used by the author of EL, in his own version of Irenaeus refer- 
ence to the apostolic succession, as specifically a succession of teaching. We 
shall be arguing later that the author of El.’s inclusion of the concept of 
àpxıepateia (El. I, prooem. 6; Ap. Trad. 3) is quite foreign to Irenaeus and 
his predecessors, though this has been too frequently misunderstood. 

In Irenaeus (Adv. Haer. III, 3,2) the primary focus is upon a succession of 
teachers. The Roman succession list is but an example of the л обоҳой for all 
the churches (omnium ecclesiarum... successiones). That succession, more- 
over, is a teaching succession, for it is about “that tradition and faith which it 
has from the apostles and which is proclaimed to mankind and which 
reaches up to our time through the successions of bishops (per successiones 
episcoporum)." At Rome “the Tradition which is from the apostles” is pre- 
served. The point emphasized throughout Irenaeus' comments on the indi- 
vidual names in his list, such as that of Clement, is that the succession marks 
the reliability of what is taught. Clement “saw and consorted with the apos- 


119 Ibid. p. 331-332 
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tles” so that “the preaching of the apostles was ringing (insonantem) in his 
ears and the Tradition was before his eyes— not alone; since many then sur- 
vived who had been taught by the apostles.” At the conclusion with 
Eleutheros, it is emphasized that through “this order and succession (tatn 
тў taEEL кой Boot Ñ тє Оло THV алтостоАоу)” the tradition of the apostles 
in the church and the preaching of truth has come down to us.” (Adv. Haer. 
III, 3,4) 

Irenaeus sees the бобохой of the heretics going back to Simon Magus, 
the opponent of St. Peter in Acts 8, 9-24 (Adv. Haer. I, 23,2-5). The connec- 
tion however is a connection of ideas, not of any physical premises or con- 
tinuing or separating group of individuals with a physically specifiable loca- 
tion. But the author of El. will not allow the heretical schools to be rooted in 
a founder such as Simon who was originally converted to Christianity but 
who, it is claimed, corrupted it. The author of El. would claim, rather, that 
all heresies are but thinly disguised versions of Greek philosophy whose fi- 
nal origin is in the snake worship of the Naasenes (El. V, 6,3). 

Thus Marcion with his two gods, one good and the other evil, or at least 
one perfect and the other imperfect, is not a radical Paulinist wrestling with 
the theodicy implied by his master's teaching on law and grace, and arising 
within a Judaic and biblicist milieu. Rather the author of El. makes him a 
follower of Empedokles with the latter's two олтол of veikog and ġia. 
Thus most of El.'s account is valueless for the reconstruction of Marcion's 
history, however much it may contribute to the recovery of Empedokles' lost 
teaching (El. VII, 29-31). At the close of his account, however, he makes 
what is for our purpose a telling point. He says that Marcion: "having used 
Empedokles’ discourses (toig 'EpumeóokAéoug Aóyoig ypnodpevoc) and 
adapting the philosophy devised by him to his own opinion (кой tv or 
EKELVOD EOTIVPNLEVTV ф.Лософіоу 101ф 6089 HETaywv) he composed a god- 
less heresy (oipnoiv @0є0у ovveotroato).” (El. VII, 31,7) 

A second example is El.’s description of Noetus himself, whose followers 
in reality he charges Callistus and Zephyrinus as being, and of whose 619a6- 
kaAelov they are therefore members. Heracleitus speaks of “the universe as 
being (civar tò лбу) divisible indivisable (6101pexóv &õtaipetov), a begotten 
unbeggotten (yevntov ayévntov), а mortal immortal (Өутүтбу @Өбустоу), an 
eternal word (Aóyov aidva), a father son (лотёро vidv), a just God (Өғӧу 
ötkonov).” (El. IX, 9,1) The Sabellian claim, of which Zephyrinus under 
Callistus' influence, has produced an ambivalent version, also speaks of the 
indivisibility of the Father and the Son, of the one being the seen version of 
the other unseen. Thus the author of El. is able to claim that Callistus' con- 
cern is not in the Judaic tradition of maintaining the unity of the godhead, 
but rather is following Heracleitan paganism (El. IX, 8-10). 
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Thus both in the case of Marcion as well as Callistus to “compose a 
heresy (gvotýcacða aipeciv),” becomes equivalent to “establish a school 
(ovotijcao001 ё досколеїоу).” Its fundamental meaning is to reconstruct 
the apostolic tradition into something alien, and not necessarily to set up a 
new community in some new venue. In further confirmation of this point, 
we need only to look at the way in which Socrates and Plato are described in 
the following passage: 


Socrates then was the hearer of Archelaus the physicist, who put forward 
"know yourself," and having founded a great school (weyaAnv oxoAnv 
состўсос), maintained that Plato was the worthiest of all of his disciples (£oxe 
NAVTOV THV роӨттбу tkavotatov tov IIAatwvo), himself leaving no written 
treatise (undév oúyypappa KataAindv). But Plato, re-composed!?? all of his 
wisdom (tiv ndoav adtod софіоу), established the school (ovvéotnoe tò 
дбосколћеїоу), having combined together physics, ethics and dialectic (uigac 
OLOD фооътктүу NOLKTV SLOAAEKTIKTV). 

El. 1, 18,1-2 


Since Socrates literally and physically set up the Academy and gathered his 
disciples that Plato inherited, only he in such a sense could be described as 
heyaAnv oxoAnv svotnoac. Plato can be described, as this passage shows, 
as in a metaphorical sense setting up a school by recomposing his master's 
wisdom. His pigac дроб dvorkty rjeukr|v бёоЛекткту amounts to founding 
a new school (ovvéotnoe tò dtda0KaAciov), even though the community 
will remain housed on the same premises and remain approximately the 
same members. Plato did not establish a new school in the sense of physi- 
cally separating with his disciples from those of Socrates and finding new 
premises. 

Thus when El. claims (IX, 12,20) that Callistus ovveotrjcato raoc- 
KQAELOV KATH тўс £kkAnotac out &6@Ёос, his words should be taken to 
mean that it was Callistus own group, by their change of teaching, that had 
made themselves a school, with whom his own group would no longer as- 
sociate. There are few objective facts to which appeal might be made in the 
light of which a community that is the Catholic Church could be distin- 
guished from a heretical school. Such a description as ovveotýoato čao- 
KaAeiov is not value-free, nor would the heretics or schismatics themselves 
have accepted it as a tribute to their Gnostic learning in comparison with the 
psychics. Rather ót6aoxoAeiov and сҳолт are prescriptive and pejorative, 
like oxtono and ойреслс, at least in the sense in which these terms are used 
by Christian writers though not by Diogenes Laertius. "School" and 
"church" are simply value-judgements applied to what in appearance are 
very similar institutions, having similar officials at their head making by this 


120 gropoecpevoc means literally “to wipe off or level corn." 
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time claim to stand in the apostolic teaching succession, and organized in 
very similar ways. !2! 

Of course it could be argued that, although состіђсосдол ёбосколеїоу 
might be equivalent to состђсосӨол aipeciv/ 86&0c/ ёбүро) in general,!?? in 
the case of Callistus and the author of El. ovotjoacba ddacKaAkiov could 
have involved the physical separation of two congregations originally meet- 
ing together whose doctrines came to diverge too greatly. This would mean 
that, though before Victor there were separate congregations under the 
presidency of presbyters, and exchanging the frumentum, after Victor any 
congregation other than that of him and his successors would be schismatical 
or heretical. Other congregations would now have become oxodAat, whilst 
his was the Catholic Church. It is to my answer to such an objection that I 
must now turn. 


6C 7.3. El. and Callistus: two house-schools in conflict 

In the last section I showed that there could not have been one single ortho- 
dox congregation at Rome recorded in the author of El.’s work because: 

(1) with reference to Lampe's work itself, such an interpretation is inconsis- 
tent with the survival of the later tituli, each governed, as we have seen, 
quasi diocesis, and 

(ii) it is also inconsistent with how the author of El. describes his relation- 
ship with the school of Callistus in El. IX, 12,20-21, 25). In this passage 
someone could still gather with someone else and be called a Christian (6 
yàp nap’ ётёро tivi соуаудреуос [koi A£youevog] Xpiotuivog), and from 
other such groups excommunicants are mentioned (01 оло NOAAGV oipéceov 
anoßAndEvtec) as well as from El.’s own (tivéc бё koi ёл KATAYVAOEL 
EKBANTOL тўс £kkAnotag DO’ TYUGv yevóuevor). 

That such fragmentation was not itself the creation of Callistus’ own ac- 
tivity can be further demonstrated from how the author of El. describes the 
situation whilst Zephyrinus is still alive. The passage describes how Noetus 
introduced what was really the philosophy of Heracleitus, how his deacon 
Epigonus came to Rome, and how Kleomenes became his disciple. The pas- 
sage continues: 


Kleomenes, who was in life and conversation alienated from the church (Bio 
кої tpór Qv GAAÓtpiog тўс ёккАтсіос), adopted the teaching (Exparvve TO 
дӧүро) at the time when Zephyrinus thought that he was managing the Church 
(д\ёлєтү уош1боутос tv ExkAnotav), being a common man and a money-grub- 
ber. Zephyrinus was persuaded by the pecuniary incentive offered him and 
communicated (ovvexmper) with those joining Kleomenes as his disciples (toig 
TPOGLOVOL TH KAeopévet padntevecGbar), and he himself being in course of time 


121 See for an earlier version of such themes, A. Brent, Diogenes Laertius and the Apostolic 
Succession, in JEH 44,3 (1993), p. 367-389. 
22 For examples see El. I, prooem. 9; IV,47, 5; VI,21, 3 (Valentinus); 41, 20 (followers of 
Marcus); VIII, prooem. 4 (Tatian, Valentinus, Marcion); VII, prooem. 7 (Cerinthus). 
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dragged down, he was moved in the same direction since he had Callistus as 
counsellor and fellow protagonist in these evils.... The school of these men 
continued to be adopted (тоотоу odv катй dtadoxtv Siépetve tò ёлбаскоАћғїоу 
KPQtOvpEVOV) and to increase due to the assistance of Zephyrinus and Callistus 
(Exnadéov &@ tò соуоіресӨол о0тоїс тоу Zehupivov xoi тоу KGAALOTOV), even 
though we never communicated with them (колто ђибу ртдёлоте adtoic ovy- 
xapnodvtwv), but we often opposed them and refuted them, compelling them 
reluctantly to confess the truth. They for a time showed shame, and drawn to 
conclusions (ovvayopevot) by the truth, confessed it, but not long afterwards 
they were rolling themselves again in the same mire. 

El. IX, 7,1-3 


Here clearly even in Zephyrinus’ time the author of El.’s community is spa- 
tially separate from that of the former, so that it cannot be the case that they 
separated only in Callistus' time. Both Zephyrinus and Callistus 
“communicate”—and he uses ovvex@peı, the technical term for being “in 
communion,"—-with the ӧёбасколғїоу of Kleomenes. But the author of El. 
or his group (“we”) “never communicated with them (Kaito. "idv unõén- 
OTE о%тоїс ovyxopnoavzov)." If they had been members of the same liturg- 
ical group, they would have either communicated or not communicated with 
Kleomenes. 

These words are therefore only consistent with two distinct groups, both 
of which are still in communion with each other (because they still exchange 
the frumentum?), one of which, that of the author of El., will not communi- 
cate with a third group, whereas the other, that of Zephyrinus, will. Since El. 
only describes Callistus and never Zephyrinus with the phrase ovveotijoo.to 
tò 616a ko ciov, we may conclude that the spiritual separation between the 
house-school of the author of El. and that of Zephyrinus never happened 
during the latter's lifetime. But they had always been physically separated 
communities, even before the pontificate of Victor. 

Their intercommunion was indeed fragile in Zephyrinus' time. The author 
of El. had to bring pressure upon them and their constant readaptation of 
their ambiguous formularies. Zephyrinus and Callistus were considered to be 
following the Heracleitan and not the apostolic ŝtaðoyń (10ótov odv KATE 
SLASOXTIV бёр TO ддосколћғїоу) in supporting Kleomenes and his prede- 
cessors (tà TO o'vvaipeo001 AdTOIc TOV Zebupivov кой TOV KGAALOTOV). 
Thus the successors to Victor acknowledged by the later Liberian succession 
list are not unambiguously acknowledged as such by their contempo- 
гагіеѕ.!23 


123 One notes yet again an attempt to rehabilitate Zephyrinus оп the assumption that later 
conditions of Church Order prevail in his time in B. Capelle, Le cas du pape Zéphyrin, in RBen 
38 (1926), p. 321-330. Following a comparison of El. IX, 11,13 with the view of Noetus ex- 
pressed before the “blessed presbyters” in С.М. 1 (р. 321-328) and finding their sentiments 
identical, he then challenges the validity of El., p. 328 (“Le fait que le formule de Zéphyrin a-t- 
il pu s’exprimer ainsi? Le pape de Rome a-t-il pu s’approprier publiquement les terms d’une 
doctrine condamnée par un concile en communion avec lui?") Here we find intruding anachro- 
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We see however that the later principle did not appear to have been 
adopted at Rome at this time, namely that anyone who communicates with 
an excommunicated person are themselves excommunicated. Zephyrinus 
and Callistus, in communicating with those with whom the author of El. and 
his community will not communicate, do not themselves ipso facto break 
communion. Moreover there is no sentence of excommunication on whole 
communities rather than individuals (as in El. IX, 17, 21). The process of 
состђсосӨол дбосколћїоУ is a gradual one, with ambiguity in formularies 
as yet no reason for a decisive break. But if the two house-schools remain 
still in communion until they grow apart sufficiently in terms of doctrine, 
then indeed at that point schism is what is thus meant. 

Frickel would dissent from such a conclusion, as we have seen. For him 
the documentary evidence before us must be interpreted in terms taken from 
19th century historiography such as Hippolytus the Gegenpapst, or his See 
as an illegaler Bischofsitz. Thus he must show how other bishops of other 
Sees would have had to be involved in the excommunication of Callistus, if 
not through a synodical gathering, at least through the sending and receiving 
of formal episcopal letters. 

The existence of such letters, after all, was necessary to Frickel's thesis 
regarding Eusebius’ embarrassment, which we criticized in our last chapter, 
when we argued that the latter's reaction was rather one of perplexity and 
bewilderment. Frickel believed that Eusebius had such letters before him, 
and which accordingly lead to his embarrassment about naming Hippolytus’ 
See. Hence he must regard El. IX, 12,15 as evidence that the author, suppos- 
edly Hippolytus, had written to other churches regarding his theological con- 
troversies with modalist Monarchians.!?^ Thus we might have action resem- 
bling the correspondence between Cyprian and Cornelius, and culminating 
in Synods of bishops acknowledging their communion with one side in a 
disputed succession and declaring the other side schismatical. Hence we see 
once again that Damasus was not alone in finding the conceptual resources 
of the age of the Novatian Presbyter alone sufficient to comprehend the age 
of Hippolytus some thirty years earlier. 


nistically the later notion of an ecclesiastical council passing judgement, rather than of a philo- 
sophical school analysing a doctrine and coming to some conclusion about its validity. I have 
argued here that the latter is the case in the late second century (6C 8.1-8.2). Such a reconstruc- 
tion avoids the need to do violence to the patent evidence by simply arbitrarily ruling it out as in 
p. 329 ("Dans ces conditions, il parait évident que Zéphyrin n'a pas prononcé la phrase qu'on 
lui préte. Non ou" Hippolyte ait menti. Le pape a dü formuler une déclaration blámant les excés 
de la théologie de I’ otkovopto.—peut-étre a-t-il rejeté le term Ётєрос Өєбс̧”) 

124 Frickel (1988) p. 207-208: "Aber immerhin bezeugt der Passus, dass Hippolyt seine 
theologischen Auseinandersetzungen mit den modalisten Monarchianern den anderen Kirchen 
vorgetragen hat. Und seine Intervention lief darauf hinaus, die Lehre vom góttlichen Logos als 
einer eigenen göttlichen Person als rechtgläubig (0рӨфс̧) darzutun, die modalistische Lehre 
dagegen als irrgläubig oder fremdgläubig (GAAotptwc) zu entlarven. Eine solche Intervention 
kann nur schriftlich erfolgt sein..." 
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But let us consider the relevant passage, and the issues that it raises, in 
further detail. 


6C 7.4. Ambiguous central authority El. IX, 12, 15-16 
The critical passage for Frickel's thesis is where, with reference to Callistus, 
the author of El. says: 


He, after Zephyrinus’ decease, thinking that he had achieved what he desired 
(vouíGjov Teruxnkevon od ёӨтүр@то), excluded (&nécoev) Sabellius for his un- 
orthodox opinions (ov un фроуобутоа брӨфс), because he had come to fear me 
(SeS0ixd¢ ёре) and thinking thus he would be able to subvert the charge 
against him to the churches (anotpiyao@a1 тђу лрос тйс &£kkAmoíag kat- 
yopiav) on the grounds that his opinion was not alien; he was, then, a sorcerer 
and a rascal and for a time took in many. But having the poison residing in his 
heart, and simply thinking nothing whilst he was ashamed to tell the truth be- 
cause in public he had insulted us (ŝtà tò ónpooiq Hiv overdsiCovta) and said: 
“You are ditheists (6i@e0i £ote)," and other things as well because of Sabellius' 
constant accusation (tà tò bx0 тоб ZaßeAA1ov coxvóc Karnyopeicdan) that he 
had transgressed the primitive faith (wg napaßavra tiv лроттпу niotıv), he de- 
vised the following heresy. He said that the Logos himself was the Son and 
himself the Father, being called by name Son and Father, but being one, the in- 
divisible Spirit. 
El. IX, 12, 15-16 
Undoubtedly the phrase длотріуосӨол tiv трос tàs £kkArnotag katnyopiav 
appears to refer to external churches. The various communities in Rome are 
never called by the plural exxAnoior. As we argued from Ignatius, Rom. 
praes., the congregations, spread throughout the various quarters of the city, 
are still collectively referred to in the singular as тү £xkAnoía ... Tits koi 
npokáðntæ £v tón% Xwpiov '"Popotov. However, Marcovich's textual 
amendment excludes any application to foreign churches. Marcovich 
emends the reading in Parisinus: suppl. graec. 464: tiv прос tàs ёккАтсіас 
karnyopiav (“the charge made to the churches") to лрӧс̧ тўс £&kAnotag 
(“the charge arising from the church"). The congregation in question would 
therefore be the author of El.'s own, accusing the head of another local, con- 
gregation.!?5 
In support of such an emendation, we should consider that what this 
phrase is held by Frickel to imply, namely the sending of letters by bishop 
Hippolytus (as he maintained) to other bishops to secure Callistus' condem- 
nation, is denied by IX, 13,1. Here it is claimed that it was Callistus' teach- 
ing that was taken throughout the world (Kata navta тоу кӧсроу бїтүўтү— 
Betong тўс SudSaoKaAtac) and attracted Alcibiades and his Elkasite texts to 
Rome, not some general condemnation by a group of bishops recognizing 
the author's congregation. There is no evidence of such distant churches be- 


125 M. Marcovich, Hippolyts Refutatio Omnium Häresium, in Patristische Texte und 
Studien Bd 25, (Berlin: De Gruyter 1986). 
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ing involved in any such controversy at Rome as happened some twenty 
years latter for the first time in connection with the Novatian schism. The 
later tituli churches and their archaeology, combined with the literary evi- 
dence, as we have seen, are clear indications that there never was simply one 
congregation at Rome in the second century. 

We have already seen, in our analysis of El. IX, 12, 21, there appears to 
be more than one group with excommunicated members being received by 
Callistus. In the present passage (IX, 12,15-16) his language implies some- 
thing less than absolute separation between the groups, since clearly 
Callistus must have considered him close enough to fear, if fear he did, when 
he excommunicated Sabellius (тӧу LaPEAALOv ànéootv ðs LN $povoóvta 
OpOdc, бєбо1кфс ёре). It would not have been the case, with two groups who 
presumably no longer exchanged the frumentum, that the leader of one could 
be described as fearing the other’s charge of lack of orthodoxy. In such a 
situation, the person so accused would not fear to lose any status with his 
adherents from such charges. Such charges would rather be expected from 
someone who no longer had any locus standi with the particular group, and, 
in view of the final separation, treated with appropriate ridicule. These 
words are rather more compatible with two groups living in inter- 
communion with one another, but experiencing severe tensions in that 
relationship. They are also compatible with, if the author is to be close 
enough to fear, with two groups having access to a broader community 
judgment in the presence of the presbyters of each community in 
communion with each other. 

Furthermore, the author of El. never claims to have excommunicated 
Callistus as the latter had Sabellius. As we have seen, Callistus group was 
conceived by him to have excommunicated itself when the former 
“composed his heresy” (ovotýoacð ойрес1іу), or, as El. likes to express 
this idea, “founded a school” (состђсосӨол d5a0KaAeiov). Indeed it would 
appear that the right to jurisdiction claimed for the bishop of the “true 
church” was claimed in such terms by Callistus rather than Hippolytus. His 
congregation, and his alone, merited this title. Hippolytus does not respond 
with a counter claim in these terms. For Hippolytus, any community is lead 
by a successor of the apostles when that successor and his community ex- 
hibit a обох of teaching. 

We shall need to discuss the concept of 5105077 further, when we come to 
examine the character of Hippolytus’ liturgy of ordination in Chapter 7. For 
the moment, let us record that it 1s Callistus who makes this claim for his 
group, without any counter claim from the author of El. for exclusivity of ju- 
risdiction as opposed to rightness of doctrine and discipline. It is Callistus’ 
group that “grew so proud of their outrageous deeds that they tried to call 
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themselves the Catholic Church (Ka@oAiktv ёккАтсіоу dmokoAsiv) and 
some thought to benefit by associating with them.” (El. IX, 12,25) 

We are therefore seeing reflected in EL partly the situation that Lampe be- 
lieved to exist pre- Victor, yet seeing also the beginnings of resisted monar- 
chical claims. In consequence we must ask whether we can explain any fur- 
ther the relationship between the Roman communities modelled on a house- 
school, given their spatially different location, and their sending to one an- 
other the frumentum, unmentioned by the author of El. but the existence of 
which practice we have learned from Eusebius H.E. V, 24,15. We might 
further hypothesize that, as Anicetus "had yielded the celebration of the 
Eucharist (napexópnoev) to Polycarp out of respect" (tv evyaptotiav tõ 
IIoAvoKdonzo, kat ёутролфу) as the representative of congregations within 
Rome itself, from time to time a similar “yielding” would have taken place 
between the leaders of various Roman house-schools between which a mu- 
tual recognition of orthodoxy existed (H.E. V, 24,17). But was there further 
any more general meeting amongst the presiding presbyters of the house- 
schools? 

Our quotation from El. IX, 12,16 suggested a public occasion on which 
the house-schools, or their presbyteral leadership, could meet jointly. The 
insult of ditheism had been a public one (&1@ tò 8npooiq Hiv ove diCovta 
eineiv- SiGeot ёоте).!26 Presumably the occasions for “Sabellius’ constant ac- 
cusation (ё10 tò оло tod XoeAAiou ovxyvds Karnyopeichaı), that he had 
transgressed the primitive faith (ос napaßávta thy лротпу nionv)," were 
equally public (6npooiq), outside the narrower house-school meeting. 
Lampe's reconstruction of the situation within the Roman Church before 
Victor is once again fully consistent with this post-Victor situation reflected 
in the dispute between the author of El. and Callistus. 

The existence of a public meeting of Roman presbyters from the various 
house-school communities is reflected too not only by the account of 
Marcion's two condemnations by the presbyters at Rome but by that of 
Noetus. It does not of course matter that C.N. is quite fictional in speaking of 
Noetus condemned by the blessed presbyters at Smyrna. Polycarp, 
Phillipians, as well as Ignatius, Smyrnaeans, and Polycarp make it quite 
plain that Smyrna had been ruled by single bishops. But Hippolytus’ fiction 
clearly reads upon the church of Smyrna the Roman situation that he as- 
sumes uncritically to have applied there too. 

Lampe asks with regard to the apparent interchangeability of &riokónoi 
with npeoßdtepoi, whether all presbyters are also bishops, or whether there 


126 Note once again the persistent anachronism in the interpretation of this scene in Preysing 
(1918) p. 183: "Nun erwähnt Н. zum zweiten Mal die Verwerfung seiner Lehre durch Kallist 
und bezeichnet sie als offizielle Amtshandlung (6npooíq eineiv); Kallist ist in seinen Augen in 
diesem Momente noch Bischof." See also K. Beyschlag, Kallist und Hippolyt, in ThZ 20 
(1964), p. 103-124. 
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was a circle within the presbyterate called bishops.!2’ In the former case, а 
“presbyter” would be called a “bishop” when his exercize of &nıokonn) was 
in focus, namely when his function as dispenser of material relief to the 
widows and poor was at issue. Lampe, though wishing to argue that the lat- 
ter was the case, concedes that Justin Apol. 1,67 constitutes a possible 
counter-example. He need not however so concede. The лроғстос of this 
passage (and 1,65) is not called a npeoßütepoc, and so might just as well be 
an ёлісколос̧. His function is described as collecting the offerings and dis- 
tributing them to the poor the (Exaotoc tv Eavtod, © BovAEtar S501" кол 
TO OVAAEYOLEVOV NAPA TH NPCEOTHTL блотіӨєтол, кой ADTOG EXLKODPEL OPd— 
avoic te кой xńpars...). It is he who “gives aid to the widows and orphans.” 

If we refer again to the passage from Hermas Vis. II, 4,3 which I quoted 
earlier, the choice again confronts us of whether all presbyters were bishops 
in this sense, or only some of them. Clement, as we have argued, as so- 
called “secretary” of the Church of Rome, has the entrusted ministry of 
writing official communications in the name of all of the fractionalized 
communities to external churches, and to be the recipient of the incoming 
correspondence. In that passage, Hermas is instructed to send tWo books, 
one to Clement, for external transmission (népwet... є1с tàs Gm MOAEIC), and 
one to Grapte for her to exhort the widows and orphans. But Hermas himself 
is to read it to the city itself (eig roum тђу лӧћу), in the company of the 
presbyters who preside over the Church (età тбу лресВотёроу tdv 
проїсторёуоу тўс EKKATNOLAC). 

The question that we must try to answer is how this description fits 
Lampe’s ‘fractionalizing thesis,’ which we have conceived in terms of 
separate congregations constituted as house-schools. In a given house school 
is there a plurality of such лресВотеро. лроїстоџёуол, or indeed just one 
пресВотерос хроїст@нєуос? In Justin's house-school, as we have seen, there 
was mention of only one who was associated with the poor relief. It would, I 
believe, be wrong to interpret this expression as a description of a function 
that more than one person could perform at different times. As we shall see 
in greater detail in our next chapter, лро&ст@с is a term derived from 
Hellenistic philosophical schools who will only have one such president, as 
indeed Justin as a Christian teacher with his philosopher's gown clearly was 
himself. 

Furthermore, at the close of the second century Natalius is described as an 
ёпісколос of the Theodotian monarchians, and as one who was “ensnared by 
the chief seat amongst them (ёеЛеобӧреуос тў тє op avdtoic npo- 
tokaeópio)." (Eusebius H.E. V, 28,12) This example does not merely show 
that for every congregation within the city there was a single presbyter/ 


127 Clement Cor. 42,4-5; 47,6; 54,2; 57,1 cf. Hermas Vis. Ш,5, 1. 
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bishop at the end of the second century. !78 It also illuminates Hermas’ attack 
on “those who rule the Church (тоїс nponyoupévotg тўс £«kAnotac) and 
occupy the chief seats" (кол toig лротокаӨғёрітолс) in the middle of the 
second century (Vis. III, 10,7). It shows us clearly that Hermas no more was 
describing here a plurality of npwtoxa@edpiai in the congregations of the 
house-schools, than he intended the npeoBvtepor лроїстореуот to refer to a 
plurality of presbyters in those same schools. 

A further corroboration of a single npwtoxa@edpia and hence a single 
presbyter-bishop per congregation can, moreover, be found in Hermas, 
Mand. 11, 1 and 12. Here we read of the vision of a man “seated on a chair 
(kaðńuevov ёл. KabEdSpav)” who is described as a “false prophet (wevdo- 
трофӣттпс).” Afterwards he is described as wishing “to have the chief seat 
(ӨёАғ. npwroKkadeöptav ёхғу).” Hermas never implies that there was 
anything wrong per se in the possession of the npwtoxa@edpia, but only in 
the qualities of those who were seated there at the time. Furthermore, clearly 
there is only one npwtoxadedpia to desire as far as the individual congrega- 
tion is concerned, and thus he corroborates one npoeot@g per congregation 
also. 

Consequently, the scene described in Vis. II, 4,3 may be the very situation 
that we need in order to explain how the public debate (6npootao ) between 
the congregations could take place, with Callistus’ charge of ditheism, and 
Sabellius’ further attack on Callistus for violating the primitive faith (El. IX, 
12,16). Each individual npoeotog and each individual лротокоӨғёріттс are 
called npeoßütepor mpoiotapévor and лротокоӨєбрітол because they are 
gathered from each individual community to hear and read out to the city it- 
self the account of Hermas' vision. Hermas reads his BıßAapiöLov etg тотту 
NV хоћу, LETH THV пресВотёроу тбу лроїсторёуоу тўс EKKANOLAG, in what 
Lampe rightly describes as “an dieser Stelle die Presbyter als Auditorium 
versammelt.”!2? It would be in such a public forum that the various 
mpototapevor of the various catholic congregations would have seemed to 
an external, pagan observer as so many Christian philosophical schools in 
debate, just like their pagan counterparts. To such and observer, of course, as 
we have seen, ббосколғїо would not have had El °ѕ pejorative undertones. 

In other words, each mpoeotas of each community seem together to have 
formed a central, presbyteral council along with the minister entrusted with 


128 Of the example of Natalius quoted here, and of the Montanist Proclus/Proculus 
(Tertullian Ad. Scap. 4) Lampe (1989) p. 338 says: “Beide Beispiele vom Ende des 
Jahrhunderts illustrieren, was wenigstens bis zur Mitte des Jahrhunderts fiir jede Gruppe der 
Stadt galt: Jeder Einzelgemeinde stand ein eigener Presbyter-Episkopos vor.” See also E. Hatch, 
The Organisation of the Early Christian Churches, (London: Rivington 1882); A.M. Javierre, 
Le Théme de la succession des apótres dans la littérature chrétienne primitive, in Unam 
Sanctam 39 (1962), p. 171-221; E. Jay , From Presbyter-Bishops to Bishops and Presbyters, in 
SecCent 1 (1981), p. 125-162. 

129 Lampe (1989) p. 338. 
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what is really the function of a foreign minister rather than simply a 
secretary. Clement wrote on behalf of all the house-schools to foreign 
churches, and the holders of that office seem to have either possessed or 
gradually acquired also responsibility for administering poor relief to foreign 
churches, as the individual npoeo toc did, as in the case of Justin, to his own 
community. It was before such a gathering of presbyters with their official 
letter writer that we may hypothesize the public arguments between 
Sabellius, Zephyrinus, and the author of El. took place, and for which 
Callistus received most of the blame from the latter. 

The question that we must now ask is to what extent Zephyrinus and 
Callistus, as the immediate successors of Victor, can be said to represent a 
monarchical episcopate existing at Rome from the time of Victor?!30 


6C 7.5. El. and Victor's supposed monarchical episcopacy 
As Lampe points out, Dionysius, in his letter to Soter, praises the benefi- 
cence of the Church of Rome: 


For from the beginning this has been your custom, to give benefactions in vari- 
ous ways to all brethren (navtac рёу adeAbods rowiAoe evepyetetv) and to 
send maintenance to the many churches in every city (ёккАтсіолс te тоААойс 
тойс KATH лісоу NOALV &$ó01 néuneww)... Your blessed bishop Soter has not 
only preserved this... ancestral custom (natponapdédotov £00c) of the Romans, 
but has extended it (nd&nkev), lavishing the abundance generally distributed 
(Emyopnyav pev tv Ötanennonevnv SawirAerav) to the saints, and exhorting 
with blessed words, as a loving father to his children, the brethren who come to 
Rome. 

Eusebius H.E. IV, 23,9-10 


Indeed this passage would imply that he who possesses Clement's ministry, 
in Hermas' terms specifically “entrusted” to him, of writing on behalf of the 
house-schools collectively to the external churches, seems also the person 
entrusted (£xeivo yap émtétpantar) with external poor-relief as well. He 
thus exercizes one form of &moxorn, though not the only form, since the 
хро стос of each congregation is still charged with this responsibility inter- 
nally. Such largesse might seem from the perspective of external observers 
like Dionysius to have been more the work of Soter than it actually was, 
though the “Romans” are praised equally in this passage. 

But authority over external relief would not necessarily and in itself rep- 
resent the development, in Soter's time, of a monarchical episcopate. The 
secretary/ foreign minister had always been associated with such external 
relief, presumably even from the time of Clement's Cor., since he wrote the 
letters, and received the replies, establishing what was needed. In this re- 
spect such an arrangement was quite different from that of the self-govern- 


130 Such is Lampe's claim: “Erst ab der Mitte des 2. Jh. gewinnt dieser mit den auswärtigen 
Aufgaben betraute Presbyter immer mehr ,, Vorsprung" bis spdtens mit Victor (ca. 189-199) ein 
machtvoller Monarchos entwickelt ist." Lampe (1989) p. 340. 
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ing Jewish synagogues. Though the fractionalism of the Christian Roman 
communities reflected a similar fractionalism of the Jewish synagogues, 
each of which were self-governing communities, in their case there is no ev- 
idence at all for a presbyteral council, a yepovoia, embracing them all.!3! 

Indeed, as the congregations grew in size and, as Lampe argues persua- 
sively and in detail, in social rank, and with it the largess to be distributed 
externally, the secretary/foreign minister’s authority would have increased 
internally. The increase of that prestige vis a vis that of the лроғстос of an 
individual congregation would have been influenced by the increased exter- 
nal prestige such as exemplified by Dionysus’ letter to Soter. We may ar- 
guably be at the beginning of the process that is to lead to monarchical epis- 
copacy at Rome, and the inclusion of the early secretary/ foreign minister 
Clement on a succession list of individual monarchical bishops. The begin- 
ning of such a process is what we witness in the dispute between the author 
of El. and Callistus. 

If our account, which has followed and sought to develop that of Lampe, 
is correct, then there would have been two sources of ёмоколт. The one 
would have been exercized by each лроғстос of individual congregations 
who, as in Justin's case, would have administered a fractionalized poor- 
relief and thus each exercized émoxonn. But the external &riokom was 
exercized by the secretary/ foreign minister. We might hypothesize that there 
would be tension between the two kinds of émoxonr as the equilibrium of 
prestige was upset by the increasing largesse exercized externally by the 
secretary/ foreign minister. Moreover, our proposal is more than mere 
hypothesis. It describes the very tension that we find between the author of 
El. and Zephyrinus, and afterwards Callistus. 

We must recall that not only did an individual presbyter preside 
(npo£ot0G), as over Justin's congregation, but also as in Hermas, exercized 
ёллсколті as administrator of the poor relief. Furthermore, such а npoeotog 
exercising &mokomn], was a TpwtoKadedpitns and possessed a лрото – 
kaeópia in terms of his individual congregation. There was neither a plural- 
ity of presbyters nor of npwtrokadeöpian in an individual congregation but 
only one, as with the mpwtoxadedpia of Natalius. Such was our argument as 
we developed Lampe's original account. Now in the dispute between the au- 
thor of El. and Callistus the former accused the latter of “yearning for the 
throne of oversight" (Өпрореуос тӧу тўс EmioKonfig Opdvov), but that finally 
he only “thought that he had achieved what he desired (vópiGov тетохткёуол 
od ёӨтүр&то).” (El. IX, 11,1 cf. 12, 15) 

El. cannot here be referring to the Өрӧуос or npwtoKadedpia which 
Callistus possessed over his own congregation, since, as we have seen, El. 
did not object to Callistus' authority in that sphere so much as his attempts 


131 For a list of these synagogues and this conclusion, see Lampe (1989) p. 367-368. 
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to apply his authority to absolving members of other congregations than his 
own. But if it is not the case, then the other form of émoxonn of which he 
only thinks (according to El.) that he has the Өрӧуос can only be that of the 
secretary/ foreign minister. Such would be consistent with his name occupy- 
ing his place on the Liberian succession list, and not that of the author of El. 
instead. But El.’s vouiGov shows that far from the occupant of that position 
being acknowledge as the occupant of a throne above those of the presbyters 
presiding over the individual congregation, it is disputed. 

Likewise Zephyrinus only thought that he was managing the Church 
(дёлету voptGovtog tiv £k«kAnotav). As we have argued, Hippolytus never 
claims the sole 0póvov тўс mokon for himself, however much he will not 
concede the position either to Zephyrinus or Callistus, Victor's immediate 
successors. Nor does he claim the title коӨоћ№мкт £xkAnota for his group 
alone, however much he might deny its exclusive use by Callistus' group 
and indeed deny it use to any group, including that of Callistus, whose 
teaching does not succeed Kata б обоҳту from the apostles but from Greek 
philosophers. It is not therefore the case that the author of El. acknowledges 
the position an occupant of the Өрбуос тўс mokong over all the house- 
schools, but claims that he himself should occupy it, as if he were a 
"schismatic" in the later sense of that word. It is the position itself that he 
finds questionable. 

The author of El. will not deny the title &moxonog to Victor. Indeed 
Victor, when asked for the names of the Sardinian martyrs by Marcia, is 
described as тӧу рокароу Оїйкторо, буто EXLOKONOV тїс EKKANOLAG KAT 
EKEIVOD кодро? (El. ІХ, 12,10). But he never attributes to Victor even the 
putative possession of the 0póvog тўс Emioxonfig as he does to Callistus. 
Indeed he never describes either Zephyrinus or Callistus as ёлісколос at all. 
But before we regard this fact as supporting the traditional understanding of 
the author of El. as leading a schism against Victor’s lawful successors, we 
should ask ourselves in view of our previous discussion to what extent we 
are reading this description in terms of an almost Eusebian anachronism. 
дута ёлісколоу тўс ёккАтоіос kat EKetvod kopov does not necessarily 
mean that Victor was the only bishop at Rome at this time. Certainly he is 
not described as desiring tov тїс EmoKonfig 0póvov. 

Furthermore, the only other point at which the title ёлісколос̧ is used it 
appears in the plural. Of Callistus the author of El. says: 


This man taught as follows that if a bishop sinned (ei extoxonoc Guaptot), even 
if it was a sin unto death (ei xoi трос Bavarov), he need not be degraded 
(katatideodan). At this time, then, bishops and priests, and deacons (éxtoxorot 
кол npecBútepor xoi бібкоуо1) were ordained (Kadiotacdaı ғ1с kArjpouc) hav- 
ing been married twice or three times (Lëtvouo кол тріүсџот). 

El. IX, 12,21-22 
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It would certainly be anachronistic to regard these other bishops as bishops 
of geographically locatable Sees outside of Rome, over whom Callistus is 
claiming universal jurisdiction such as to make the widowed or twice wid- 
owed (Styapor Kal tpiyapor) eligible for ordination or to remain in Holy 
Orders. The jurisdiction of the later papacy did not prevail in the late 
second-century, as we have argued earlier in the case of Eusebius’ distortion 
of the role of Victor in the Quartodeciman controversy. 

The plurality of bishops (ёлісколол), like the plurality of presbyters and 
deacons, must refer to bearers of these offices in Rome itself. They are in- 
deed the npeoßdrepor mpoiotapévor with whom we have already met, who 
are also npwtokaðeðpitar , each over their house-school congregation. We 
have already exposed as impossible the author of El. appealing to other 
bishops of other Sees against Callistus, and how Frickel's case to that effect 
was a result the corrupt reading of Parisinus ms. suppl graec. 464 at El. IX, 
12, 15. His appeal was to his fellow npgofótepot лроїстореуот gathered for 
public (6nptooítq) disputation. 

Furthermore, if Victor was a monarchical bishop over all the Roman 
house-schools or tituli, and Zephyrinus and Callistus were the successors to 
that tov тўс ёлсколўс 0póvov, it must be asked where the author of El. as 
schismatical bishop or anti-pope got the co-consecrators required in Ap. 
Trad. 2, 10-18 to make him a bishop. We shall discuss in the next chapter 
the claim of Ratcliff and Bradshaw that this passage has experienced textual 
corruption. The divergent readings of the various traditions of the text re- 
garding the role of bishops and presbyters at an episcopal consecration con- 
ceal an original text in which the presbyters consecrated one of their own 
number without any neighbouring bishops.!?? But this in itself would reflect 
a Church Order at the turn of the third century at variance with later devel- 
opments. 

But as matters stand the hi qui praesentes fuerint episcopi.... inponant su- 
per eum manus can only be the лресВотєро: лроїстоџцеуо of other house- 
schools, who would in any case have already consecrated the author of El. as 
£rickonog for his particular community in an act which was in no way at 
variance with Callistus being ёлісколос of his. Thus Victor as дута ёліско- 
MOV tfjg EKKANOLAG кот Ekeivo кодро? is one bishop of one congregation at 
Rome. Though some might claim more for him, as for Zephyrinus and 
Callistus, namely тӧу тўс mokong 0póvov, that claim is clearly controver- 
sial. 

It is thus in claiming this title alone, together with being the sole kaĝo- 
Мк EkKANOtG, that justifies for the author his constant accusation of vanity 
in application to Callistus. Callistus is “the most amazing (Өоорасіототос)” 


132 P.F. Bradshaw, The participation of other bishops in the ordination of a bishop in the 
Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus, in Stud. Pat. 18, 2, p. 335-338. 
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(El. IX, 12,26). His followers “pranced proudly around (yavpıauevor)” 
because the crowds were leaving the other congregations, including that of 
the author of El., for Callistus’? company and its indiscriminate absolution 
(12, 24). They were “beyond blushing (axnpvOpiaopévotr)” when they alone 
called themselves the Catholic Church (12, 26). For his alleged influence 
upon Alkibiades, El. says of Callistus that he “convicted this teaching as 
being the operation and design of a spurious spirit (nvevuatog vóðov 
EVEPYELAV кой émivotav) possessed by a heart inflated with pride 
(nepvorwuévne Kapdtac).” (13, 5) Such an accusation is consistent with feel- 
ings toward a person and group making novel claims for their position pre- 
viously unacknowledged. 

Thus the Hippolytan events deny the emergence of monarchical episco- 
pacy from Victor's pontificate, however much those events may mark the 
first controverted claims in that direction. Indeed the claim of Lampe that 
monarchical episcopacy begins with Victor would require the acceptance of 
some common conceptual assumptions with Frickel about “schism,” “anti- 
pope,” “illegal See,” etc. We have argued that ЕГ. IX, 6-13 do not support 
the applicability of many of these assumptions even as late as the opening 
decades of the third century. 

We shall now examine briefly three further of these assumptions. 


6C 8. Three conceptual requirements for the use of ‘schism’ 


There are three conceptual requirements for the description of a group as 
schismatic in the sense that this term has been used since Novatian’s time. 
There is a conceptual connection between each of these assumptions and the 
meaning of what it is to be schismatic, namely (1) the connection between 
‘schism’ and the corporate ownership of church property from which 
schismatics can be excluded, (2) the question of deposition of the schismatic 
episcopal communion by Synods in the late second and early third century, 
and (3) the significance of the episcopal succession lists as index of the pres- 
ence and progress of monarchical bishops. 


6C 8.1. The corporate ownership of Church property 

The later conceptualization of “schism” requires the power of at least one 
monarchical bishop in the dispute to acquire the property of the congregation 
that he is excommunicating. Unless there is some connection between a 
congregation and its physical place of worship, then excommunication loses 
much of its force, since the excommunicated group simply denies the author- 
ity of the excommunicator, and continues in its privately owned house- 
school. When the excommunicator however actually controls through the 
corporate ownership of a wider community the actual physical place of 
worship, then indeed the threat of being declared schismatic has greater bite. 
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It is in that situation that the adjective “monarchical” can be said to apply to 
his power which has then become territorial. 

Now Lampe would be assisted in his case if it could be shown that there 
existed in the time of Victor and his successors corporate ownership of 
property by the Church of Rome. But Lampe himself has to admit that this 
cannot be done by using the example of Callistus’ charge over the cemetery 
that was subsequently to bear his name. As this example is pertinent to our 
general analysis of the Hippolytan events, I will now discuss the relevant 
passage, incorporating Lampe’s interpretation of the evidence which I accept 
to the effect that this is not an example of corporate ownership by the 
Roman community. 

The author of El., having written his by all accounts scurrilous version of 
Callistus’ earlier career, records how Marcia, Commodus’ mistress, provided 
the presbyter Hyacinthus with a letter (trjv anoAvoiov emotoAnyv) for the 
release of Christian martyrs in Sardinia, within whose ranks Callistus was 
included. Only Victor's compassion, claims the author, prevented him from 
objecting. Victor nevertheless took care to defend himself against possible 
attacks from those who remembered the earlier scandals, including 
Carpophorus. Consequently he kept Callistus at Antheium on a pension (El. 
IX, 12, 11-13). 

It was after Victor's death that Zephyrinus recalled Callistus to Rome. Of 
Victor El. says: 


After his death (e8 о? xoiumow), Zephyrinus, wishing to have him as his co- 
operator (GG ovvapapevov отоу ӨёАоу Exetv) by ordination to the clergy (трос 
KQTKOTAGLV TOD xArpov), he honoured him to his own harm, and to this end he 
brought him from Antheium to the cemetery (eig tò Koyuntnpıov) and placed 
him in charge of it (kxatéotnoev). 

El. IX, 12,14 


Although El. has called Victor an ёлісколос, it is remarkable that he will 
never use this title in connection with Zephyrinus, nor will he call Callistus a 
ótaKovog in his charge over the cemetery that was to bear his name. Instead 
he simply uses the general term “co-operator (ovvapcpevov )." Moreover, 
Zephyrinus, unlike Victor, as we have seen, is never called an ёлісколос. 
Such a feature of El.'s description may seem, prima facie, to support the 
traditional account of Hippolytus leading a schism post- Victor, and claiming 
that he is the ‘real’ episcopal successor so that only his deacons are the ‘real’ 
deacons. However, the example of Epigonus, described as Noetus’ deacon 
(El. IX, 7,1), shows that there was no reluctance in the patristic age to use 
such official titles of the ministers of sects that one considered heretical, as 
the Eusebian usage also shows. Such an argument for a traditional in- 
terpretation has therefore of itself no force, let alone in the face of the case 
that I have already made to the contrary regarding a plurality of ёлісколо1 
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and npwtoxadeöpitan at Rome, over a plurality of house-school congrega- 
tions, in terms of which the author of El. could not be schismatical for sim- 
ply refusing to accept the authority of one of them. 

The real explanation of El.’s language would probably therefore lie in his 
political concerns expressed in the derogatory categories adopted to describe 
Zephyrinus and Callistus, even in comparison with his descriptions of others 
whom he considers heretical. He wishes in his polemic to depict the rela- 
tionship between Zephyrinus and Callistus as purely individual, and as one 
of highly corrupt cronyism. Thus he will not describe their relationship in 
terms of the official titles of ёлісколос and óiàkovoc, with the formal eccle- 
siastical relations that are described by these terms. “Co-operator 
(Svvapauevov)” goes far better as a crony term with descriptions of 
Zephyrinus as “an unlettered simpleton without experience of the rules of 
the Church (&vépa 1б1®ттүу кол &ypóppotov xol ANEIPOV t&v EKKANOLAO— 
тїк@у ӧроу)” and "susceptible to bribery (бороћтілтпу) and loving money 
(d\Aapyvpov).” The term also fits better descriptions of his collusion with 
Callistus as “a man cunning in evil (àvr|p Ev кокіс navotpyoc), and deceit- 
ful in error (кой MOLKIAOG тр©с nAavnv).” (El. IX, 11,1) 

But what of Callistus’ being ordained (трос Kataotacıv tod KANpov) and 
placed in charge of the cemetery (eig tò коштүтїртоу котёстпоєу)? Does 
this not imply that Zephyrinus as bishop administered a corporately owned 
graveyard? Corporate ownership would mean that the immediate successors 
of Victor could behave as monarchical bishops in some respect, and 
‘schism’ would derive some conceptual relevance since there would be 
common property of which to argue over the legal possession, and from 
which one group would endeavour to eject the other. But Lampe will con- 
cede that such a claim fails. 

Callistus was not himself buried in Callisto, but rather in the cemetery of 
Calepodius where his grave has been discovered. Thus it was unlikely to 
have been the official burial place of the Roman community, or even of his 
particular house-school congregation at this time. The identification of the 
cemetery that bears his name as the crypt of the popes begins only at the 
time of Pontianus (died A.D. 235) and Anteros (died 236), at the beginning 
of an era when the real possibility of a meaningful schism was actualized in 
the events surrounding Novatian. The excavations of the so-called “crypt of 
the popes” (Plates 17-19) make it clear that the crypt itself was a new 
structure, with its own new entrance built on to a small existing cemetery. 
Great care was taken to respect the above-ground borders of the plot beyond 
which the diggers took care not to go. Above ground there exist the remains 
of a wall which marked the borders of the plot. 

The initial inference that such an original structure was a private grave- 
yard extended underground by private benefaction is strengthened when we 
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look at the legal problems of regarding illegal Christian communities in the 
early third century at Rome as being able to hold corporate property. The 
usual argument to the contrary is based on corporate ownership of property 
being possible for an arca communis or funeral club, under cover of which 
Christian communities could have held corporate property. The problem is 
that under Roman law subscriptions to such a club for later burial were not 
regarded as contributions to a legal corporation with a separate legal person- 
ality, but were thought of simply as the sum total of the contributions of in- 
dividual members. As such, they could not be left as inheritance in Wills and 
passed on.!33 

The literary evidence also supports the view that the burials under the 
above-ground tomb of Zephyrinus were the recipients of his private benefac- 
tion. We have literary records that Zephyrinus was buried in cymiterio suo, 
iuxta cymiterium Callisti (Lib. Pont. I, 16,14). Furthermore, according to the 
Salzburg Itinerary of the seventh century his memorial was above-ground, 
which corresponds with the earlier information of the epigraphical Catalogue 
of Sixtus III (c. 432-440) which records a list of bishops buried underground 
in which Zephyrinus’ name does not appear.!?^ The cemetery over which 
Callistus was put in charge was therefore Zephyrinus' private property, and 
the cemetery was quite literally his own (in cymiterio suo). But he provided 
burial places underground for the poorer members of his Christian commu- 
nity. 

The cemetery of Zephyrinus and Callistus was not, despite E/.’s definite 
article (tò ко1дтүтїртоу), the only Christian cemetery in Rome. We have the 
remains of Christian frescoes from the first quarter of the third century, and 
therefore contemporary with these events in the Lucina Region. The grave of 
Callistus himself (A.D. 222) has been excavated in the catacomb of 
Calepodius. Either he wished for no pauper's grave for himself, or he was 
buried in the Trastevere region because this was where he lived, as Lib. 
Pont. I, 17,12-13 suggests.?? Lampe's conclusion therefore that the ceme- 
tery was a private one seems inescapable, and this too would help explain 
why Hippolytus should not call Callistus a deacon in respect to his appoint- 
ment over the cemetery. That this was his diaconal function after his ordina- 
tion is something that is mere inference. 

Such a conclusion, as Lampe shows, is of a piece with the other archaeo- 
logical evidence for worship in private houses, the centres around which the 
later tituli parishes were built. As we have seen, there were no separate 
chapels until the mid-third century when complexes specifically designed for 
worship and for burial were built on. We can only date the passing of the 


133 Lampe (1989) p. 310. 
134 Ibid. р. 15. I have cited the Lib. Pont. from Mommsen's edition, see footnote 72. 
135 Tbid. p. 23. 
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Cemetery of Callistus into corporate ownership from 235 onwards, when the 
crypt of the popes is built as a separate structural addition, and Fabian buried 
Anteros and Pontian there where he was to be buried himself.136 

It is I believe not accidental that we see once again here before us the pe- 
riod immediately before the events of Novatian. We have argued that the 
creation by Damasus of the legend of the Novatian Presbyter to explain the 
events in El. as ‘schism’ reflect the origins of the conceptual discourse 
which define “schism,” “monarchical bishop” etc. in the mid-third century. 
In this section we have argued the connection between the corporate 
ownership of church property and the traditional conceptual apparatus in 
terms of which “schism” is defined and occurs. There is a conceptual 
connection between “schism,” “monarchical bishop” and jurisdiction over 
property and territory. We have thus shown in this section that no such 
connection could pertain either in the so-called “pontificate” of Victor, or in 
the events recorded in El. that succeeded it. We have thus concluded that 
Victor was not a monarchical bishop, nor created monarchical episcopacy, 
and that the bewilderment of Damasus, Eusebius, and Jerome regarding 
Hippolytus’ status, the successor to the author of El., was once more a 
function of their anachronistic conceptual apparatus. 

But we argued that “schism” was also conceptually associated with appeal 
to a wider community of episcopal judgement in recognition of a formal 
deposition of a cleric. “Schism” is not simply a term that arises from the 
possibility of a monarchical bishop, vested with jurisdiction over the corpo- 
rate property of a community, excluding a rebel group and its leader from 
using hitherto common places of worship. Traditionally it also involves the 
monarchical bishop obtaining the formal support, by letters or through a 
Synod of other monarchical bishops like himself, territorially separated from 
him, recognising him as the rightful bishop and his followers as the true 
Church, and excommunicating the group of his rival if they should appear 
on any other episcopal territory. 

Let us now look at the character of episcopal communications and Synods 
before such territorial monarchical power has been acquired, as revealed in 
Eusebius' description, contemporary with Hippolytus and his unmentioned 
predecessor, of the condemnation of Beryllus of Bostra. 


6C 8.2. Deposition of the schismatics Beryllus and Paul 

We saw earlier in this chapter, in Eusebius' account of the Quartodeciman 
controversy, a conceptualization of events in the later second century in 
terms of those of the fourth. The problems of Damasus and Eusebius with 
conceptualizing Hippolytus' true position in the church of Rome of the sec- 
ond century was therefore but one instance of a general problem of concep- 


136 Ibid. p. 310-313. 
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tualization. In corroboration of our analysis of El. IX, 6-13 as falsifying such 
an anachronistic conceptualization, it will repay us to look at another such 
general example from Eusebius, which is nevertheless related to the events 
of the controversy of the author of El. with Callistus. I am referring specifi- 
cally to what his account of the Synod which met on the opinions of 
Beryllus of Bostra has specifically to tell us about the nature and type of 
episcopal authority in the second century. 

We shall now see that no more than in the case of Victor does this ex- 
ample conform to the later construction of ecclesiastical reality in which a 
group of bishops intervene in a dispute by means of a formal Synodical dec- 
laration recognising one of the disputants, or declare a bishop heretical and 
proceed to consecrate an orthodox and canonical successor. That there was, 
before the age of Cyprian, no mechanism for summoning bishops and 
formally depriving one of their number for heresy or schism is supported by 
Eusebius himself in the account which he gives of Beryllus of Bostra. 
Indeed, the Council of Antioch (264) that deposed Paul of Samosata was the 
first council to behave in the way that Eusebius and Damasus found so 
bewilderingly absent in late second-century Rome. Thus we shall be con- 
firmed in our conclusion that it is impossible to read El. IX, 12, 15-26 in 
such a later light. 

Beryllus is identified as a bishop in H.E. VI, 20, 2, in contrast with 
Hippolytus, as we have seen. It is not surprising that he is so identifiable 
since Bostra is in Arabia, and thus in the region of Syria and Asia Minor 
where Ignatian episcopacy was of long antiquity, in contrast with Rome and 
Africa, by the late second century. Beryllus denied Christ’s individual pre- 
existence. But let us examine Eusebius’ account of the Synod that examined 
those views and what transpired. 

Eusebius records that Beryllus “tried to introduce things foreign to the 
faith (éva туй тўс miotews naperopépeiv #ёлєїр@то), perverting the 
Church's rule (tOv EKKANOLAOTLKOV лоректрёлоу коубуо),” and continues 
as follows: 


In consequence, after a great many bishops (nAetotwv ётскӧлоу) had con- 
ducted examinations (Cntijoeic) and discussions (S1aAdyous) with this man, 
Origen was invited along with others and entered in the first instance into con- 
versation (KGTELOL HEV eig ójpiAtav) with the man, in order to test his opinion. 
But when he recognized what he was saying, and had corrected him for his 
lack of orthodoxy (evOvvac un opOodo0E0tvta), and persuaded him with ratio- 
nal argument (Aoyıcud te леісос), he established him in the truth regarding his 
doctrine (тў лєрї tod ёбүротос ёфістпоу GAnOeia), and restored him to his 
former healthy opinion (ёл te тђу лротёроу Хү ó0&av @лтокоӨ1сттүсту). 
There are still current written records (€yypada) of the Synod which took place 
on his account (тўс б> aùtòv yevon£vng ovvó6ov), which include the inquiries 
addressed to him (npög avtov Cntrjoetc) by Origen and discussions that took 
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place in his own diocese (tac Aexdeicag Ent тўс «тоб лароікіос Öradggeıg)and 
each item of business. 
Н.Е. VI, 33,2-3 


We saw earlier in connection with the letter of Polycrates of Ephesus to 
Victor the tendency of Eusebius to turn a letter from a single bishop citing 
the authority of his community’s tradition, and his personal biography, into a 
synodical encyclical (H.E. V, 24,8 and 6C 6). We see a similar interest at 
work in the account of the proceedings recorded against Beryllus. Eusebius 
believes once again that the organisation of the Church has existed in a pris- 
tine form from the apostles time and without development. Thus an account 
of discussion and debates involving Origen persuading Beryllus of his error 
has been turned into a late-third to early-fourth-century full-blown, eccles- 
iastical Synod. 

If a formal Synod had taken place, then we may be sure that Origen 
would have been invited formally with the bishops, priests and deacons. 
Origen appears to be summoned as an afterthought to the deliberation of 
these лАғістоу &riokónov whose names are suspiciously and unusually not 
given. In this respect, as in others, we do well to read this passage alongside 
Eusebius' description of the Synod of Antioch (265) that condemned Paul of 
Samosata. 

Here we are informed that, though Dionysius of Alexandria was too old 
and infirm to respond to the invitation (napaxAnBeıg ), “the remaining pas- 
tors of the Churches (01 бё Aowtot t&v &xxAnotov тошёуєс) from various 
quarters (ФАЛос àAXo0€ev)... all hastened to assemble at Antioch (ovvjeoay, 
Ol nNavtes ext Avrıoxeiav onevdovtec).” (H.E. VII, 27,2) Interestingly 
enough we are not informed who summoned the Synod and sent out the 
invitations. On the one hand we are told that Dionysius was invited 
(napakAn9eic), but presumably this was not by the patriarch of Antioch, 
Paul himself. On the other hand the description of the episcopal response to 
Paul is described almost as spontaneous and self-initiated (ovvijeoav... 
onevdovtec). Later the quotation from the resulting encyclical is to imply 
that it was a local group of bishops jointly who decided on such action, per- 
haps the bishops named as attending. 

Nevertheless in the case of the Synod of Antioch bishops who attend are 
named as Firmilian (Caesarea), Gregory and Athenodore (Pontus), Helenus 
(Tarsus), Nicomas (Iconium), Hymenaeus (Jerusalem), Theotechnus 
(Caesarea), and Maximus (Bostra), together with presbyters and deacons. 
(VII, 28,1) “General assemblies (návtæv о?у... ext тол›тоу ovvióvtov)" are 
mentioned as taking place “on various occasions (Kata колро®с ótouópoq 
кої MOAAGKIC).” Such sessions involve the arguments and discussions 
(Adyou/diaAdyou) and inquiries (Cntrjoe1c) that we met with in the case of 
Beryllus (VI, 33,2). But their object is not to persuade or convince of wrong 
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opinion, as was the case with the latter, but rather to serve the interest of one 
party to unmask the heterodoxy of the other trying to conceal it.!37 

A final Synod is held and “the originator of the Antiochene heresy (0 тўс 
Kata "Avriöxerav EKKANOLAG Apxnyöc), condemned for heterodoxy 
(KatayvMobets ётеробоЁіоу) by all, was excommunicated from the Catholic 
Church under heaven (тўс nò tòv odpavov KQOOAIKTIG EKKANOLAG 
блоктроттетол).” Malchion, presbyter and “president of the school of 
rhetoric (лолбғотпріоу Startpıßfis лроғстос),” plays a leading role and ar- 
ranges for his public examination (Come ) of Paul to be recorded by 
stenographers (£rionuevougévov toj vypadoov), which records are still extant 
in Eusebius' time (H.E. VII, 29, 1-2). The assembled bishops then send an 
encyclical letter addressed to Dionysius bishop of Rome and Maximus of 
Alexandria informing them of their unanimous decision, and outlining the 
nature of Paul's heresy and his manner of life. They begin with a list of their 
names, and mention that they are responsible for sending letters of invitation 
to other bishops (10AAo0G koi t&v HOKDOV &mokónov). (УП, 30,1-3) 

Finally they depose him (€tepov бут’ adtod тїї коӨомкӯӣ EKKANnOIa 
Katoto £rioKkonov) and name his successor, Domnus, Demetrian’s son. 
They ask also for letters of communion (Kow@vike ... урорџото) to be ac- 
cepted from him by the other bishops, and for other bishops to write to him, 
reflecting the usual seal of recognition and intercommunion in the second 
half of the third century (VII, 30,17). Then they finally prevail upon 
Aurelian (270-275) to assign the church buildings (“house”) that Paul re- 
fuses to vacate (undapdcs Exotfivon тоб MavaAov тоб тўс £KkAnotag otkov 
0&X0v10c) to those with whom the bishops of Rome and of Italy will com- 
municate in writing (30, 18-19). 

At first sight Malchion appear to play the same role in the Synod regard- 
ing Paul that Origen had done in that regarding Beryllus. Both conduct a 
Cytnoic of which there are written records, (ёүүрафо / &nonpevovpévov 
taxvypaowv) (VI, 33,3 cf. VII, 29,2). Both refute (ëoiëfec/ GuAeyGev) 
(УІ, 33,3 cf. VII, 29,2) and examine (е00%уос un ӧрӨобоёобуто/ £000vac) 
(VL33, 2 cf. VII, 29,2). But such would be a superficial reading of their 
roles. The object of Origen’ s Grjtnotc, evdvdvn, and длолЛЁтс is to persuade 
Beryllus with rational argument (Aoyiouð te лғісос), to restore him to the 
right teaching (Em. тє tv лротёроу ot боёосу anoKabiotnolv), and to es- 
tablish him in the truth regarding his doctrine (тў тєрї tod Sdypatoc ёфіст- 
поту àAn0eio.). (VI,33, 2) The object of Malchion's бтүттүсїс and e600vn 15 
that “having called him to account (avtov £5000vag, he refuted (dinAey&ev) 
him for what he had concealed (£nıkpvrrtönevov).” In other words, his object 


137 Eusebius H.E. VII, 28,2: tv p£v audi тӧу Lopooatéa. tà тўс Ётєробобіос èm- 
KpUNTELV ETL кой лорокой:блтеобоз TELPOLEVOV, тбу бё &noyopvov xoi eic þavepòv 
бүктү TH оїресту... 010. ONOVETIS лооорёуоу. 
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15 not to persuade but to uncover and unmask, and to this task his intellect is 
applied (VII, 29,2). 

Malchion' function arises out of the function of the Synod which is to 
unmask and convict, and then to excommunicate, depose, and deprive of 
corporate property. His role in the passage is subordinate to the role of the 
named bishops, as part of the apparatus of whose power he operates. 
Origen's function was however quite different. He was the centre of the nar- 
rative, and his activity was that of a head of a philosophical school winning 
the philosophical argument, rather than that of the expert theological witness 
and advocate at an episcopal trial. Origen is described with the words 
KQTELOL HEV eic ómÀiav. Indeed, in comparison with the named bishops at 
Antioch, with their written encyclicals, the unnamed bishops involved with 
Origen in the refutation and correction of Beryllus of Bostra are very shad- 
owy figures indeed. They are mere superfluous adjuncts to the events that 
take place. 

We are told that there are records (€yypada ), but are they records of a 
Synod of monarchical bishops capable of making a general and worldwide 
excommunication, if necessary, stick? Our suspicion is that, as in the case of 
Polycrates already discussed, Eusebius in H.E. VI, 33,2-3 has introduced the 
apparatus of a Synod of nameless bishops into his description of a debate 
whose terms are more like those of a meeting of a philosophical school. That 
such a Synod as that which condemned Paul could have met in the late sec- 
ond century would be an anachronism, as we have already argued. 

Indeed, the events of Beryllus' discussion with Origen, read in such a 
light, appear very reminiscent of the proceedings as we have interpreted 
them between the author of El., Callistus, and Zephyrinus. We saw that it 
was wrong to follow Frickel in believing that the documents that Eusebius 
had before him could possibly be letters to external churches attempting to 
convene a Synod (6 C 7.3). The tiv трос тўс £kkAnoiag кат ADTOD kat- 
yoptav (El. IX, 12,15), that Callistus hoped to turn aside was an accusation 
in the presence of the representative npeoBvtepor npoiotauevor or лрото- 
коӨєбрітол of the individual congregations or house-schools. What Eusebius 
had before him, and what caused him his bewilderment, would have been 
something like the éyypada of the debate between Origen and Beryllus, 
rather than a formal Synod in the late third-century sense, but which, in his 
usual fashion, he was determined to turn anachronistically into such an 
event. 

There were no formal depositions or seizure of property in an age in 
which there was no sympathetic Aurelian to whom episcopal synods could 
appeal for a property judgement, and indeed no corporate property to seize, 
in the Roman house-schools of the second century, on behalf of the “valid” 
bishop. There was also no formal sentence of excommunication. Indeed, as 
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we have seen, the process of excommunication was rather the demonstration 
philosophically of a :a5077 with pagan philosophers which lead to the par- 
ticular congregation in the particular house school being regarded as having 
excommunicated themselves. 

The role of the “blessed presbyters" whom Hippolytus described, from his 
own, late second-century, Roman perspective, as excommunicating Noetus 
in the monepiscopate of Smyrna, was simply to acknowledge that the house- 
school no longer were to receive the exchange of the frumentum with the 
other orthodox communities, and no longer to play any role in the public 
(6npooto) debates between the npwroKadeöpttan/ npototapevot of the indi- 
vidual communities in the light of the failure to convince and persuade them 
of their error. Eusebius in his comment on the deposition of Paul of 
Samosata makes therefore a distinction which would have been quite impos- 
sible earlier when he says: 


When then Paul had fallen from the episcopate (tod 8% oov MavAov... тўс 
єлїсколїїс блолелтокотос), together with the orthodoxy of the faith (cov кой 
тў тўс лісғос орӨобо&іс), Domnus, as has been said, became the successor 
(S1vedEEato) to his ministry (thv Aevcovpytav) over the Church at Antioch. 

Н.Е, VII, 30,18 


The late second century, that did not distinguish, as we have seen, between 
“compose a heresy (состђсосӨдол ойрес1у )" and, "establish a school 
(ovotnoacbar didacKaAciov).” The distinction between тўс ёлоколўс 
ололелтокас and тўс орӨодоёіос блолелтокос was not as clear in the late 
second century as it was in the late third. We have argued that it required a 
monarchical conception of episcopacy to enable that distinction to be clearly 
made, and that such a conception presupposed, amongst other things, corpo- 
rate property ownership and the Synodical authority of other, geographically 
located, episcopal monarchs. And the archaeological artefacts have sug- 
gested that such a situation did not arise until the age of Cyprian, which saw 
the creation of the Church Order out of which the legend of Hippolytus as 
the Novatian Presbyter could be made. 

But as Lampe regards the episcopal succession lists themselves as evi- 
dence for the emergence of monarchical episcopacy in the time of Victor, we 
shall now examine their claim to constitute such evidence. Lampe relies for 
his view that monepiscopacy emerges unambiguously with Victor on the 
concept of óuxóoy1| as a succession list with names, as such a concept 
emerges in Hegesippus and Irenaeus. Let us now therefore examine specifi- 
cally whether the fact of succession lists at the time of Victor are indicative 
of the emergence of one monarchical bishop, as Lampe suggests.!?5 


138 Lampe (1989) p. 341-342. 
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6C 8.3. Monarchical bishops and the succession lists 

Lampe sought to use the emergence of the Roman episcopal succession list 
in Irenaeus as an index for the establishment of monarchical episcopacy not 
later than the episcopate of Victor.!39 We shall be dealing with the concept 
of 5tad0x1 and episcopacy in greater detail in our next chapter, in connec- 
tion with the self-awareness of the community of Hippolytus and his prede- 
cessor regarding the character of its Church Order. We shall keep specifi- 
cally here to our account in this chapter of how Hippolytus' community, and 
that of the author of El., appeared and functioned from a contemporary, 
external perspective, exhibited partly though fragmentary literary allusion, 
partly from archaeological artefacts, and partly by probing behind Eusebius 
and Jerome's anachronistic distortions to reconstruct what was their original 
data. We shall therefore content ourselves in this section with showing that 
the Roman, episcopal succession list of Irenaeus/ Hegesippus cannot 
constitute the kind of index that Lampe requires to identify the emergence of 
monarchical episcopacy with Victor. We shall see that it is rather an index of 
the organization of the Roman Church of the late second century in terms of 
house-schools where various communities are found under their individual 
тресВотерос лроїстбреуос or NPWTOKABESPİTNG. 

If Irenaeus' succession list is an index of the establishement of monarchi- 
cal bishops, then he must imply the essential character a personal chain of 
office holders to his concept of обот. Molland argued that this definitely 
was not the case, but rather for Irenaeus the succession of teachers was sec- 
ondary to a succession of doctrine, the purity of which they guaranteed.!40 
Let us examine his case in detail, citing his key passages and sometimes 
adding our own comments to Molland's own. 

Hygenus “held the ninth place in the episcopal succession from the apos- 
tles downwards (Evatov KAfjpov тўс EmtoKoniic Kata ðaðoyův бло тбу 
anootdAwv).” (Adv. Haer. I, 27,1) Since the school model is disputed by 
Ehrhardt, Telfer, and others who regard the Jewish, Maccabaean sacerdotal 
succession lists the true model, we shall have to address this issue in some 
detail in our next chapter. I would wish to argue in support of Molland that 
the proper home for the language of длобохт here is in the Greek philosoph- 
ical schools, and in the conceptual orientation of that genre of literature, ex- 
emplified by Diogenes Laertius in his book The Successions of the 


139 Lampe (1989) p. 342-343. How does Lampe therefore reach the conclusion from what 
he himself describes as “zwölf-gliedrigen Namenskatalog von den Aposteln bis Eleutherus. Das 
Interess der Liste ist, die gegenwärtige Lehre durch eine Sukzessions- Kette von 
Gewährsmännern bei den Aposteln zu verankern.” (p. 342) to “... als Rom die Ausbildung des 
monarchischen Episkopats erlebt, wird eine zwölfgliedrige Namensliste bis zurück zu den 
Aposteln konstruiert. In Analogie zur Gegenwart des Eleutherus stellt man sich nun auch in der 
Vergangenheit je einem herausgehobenen Traditionsträger vor. Die Gegenwart eines monarch- 
ischen Traditionstrágers wird in die Vergangenheit zurückgespielt." (p. 343). 

140 E. Molland, Irenaeus of Lugdunum and the Apostolic Tradition, in JEH 1,1 (1950), p. 
12-28. 
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Philosophers.'*! Thus in Adv. Haer. III, 3,3 the formulae for succession of 
the bishops mirrors that of thus successions of the philosophers.!? 

The purpose therefore of “enumerating (annumerare) those who were ap- 
pointed bishops (eos qui... instituti sunt episcopi) over churches (in ecclesiis) 
by the apostles (ab apostolis)" is to make possible the discovery “in every 
church (in omni ecclesia)" of the "tradition of the apostles (traditionem 
itaque apostolorum) manifest in the whole world (in toto mundo manifes- 
tam)." Their successions (successores eorum) do not therefore establish the 
validity of their individual office and the jurisdiction pertaining to it, but 
rather the apostolic doctrine against the heretics (Adv. Haer. III, 3, 1). 
Clement’s position in the list is not understood in terms of an indelible char- 
acter given by an act of ordination that must be passed on for the Church to 
remain whole, but rather because he evidences the uncontaminated apostolic 
tradition. Thus Clement is described as “having seen the blessed apostles (6 
кої ёорокос TOS &r0010A076)... and having the preaching of the apostles 
still in his ears (Ett EvavAOV TO кўроүро THV AnoctoAwv), and their tradition 
before his eyes (кой tv ларобос1у лро OdbaALGv).” (Adv. Haer. IIT, 3, 3) 

Molland was critical of Caspar for denying that the witness was tied to 
any episcopal office, but simply referred to whatever particular individuals 
seemed to know the tradition. He supported instead Lightfoot's account of 
the gradual development of a presidential presbyter into a monarchical 
bishop, that both Lampe and myself associated with a secretarial figure like 
Hermas' Clement. Furthermore Molland supported a date beginning with the 
episcopate of Anicetus for monarchical bishops, with which Lampe would 
be in agreement, erroneously, as we are arguing. !43 

I believe that on this point the argument is based upon a misconception on 
both sides created by modern assumptions about the historiography of the 
development of ideas. Perhaps the most extreme form of such a historiogra- 
phy would be the methods of contemporary analytic philosophers, who seem 
often to be trying to describe the relationship between systems of ideas in 


141 See also Brent (1993). p. 380-386. 

142 Adv. Haer. III, 3,4 (of Clement) &xó€yetoa бё adtov ' АуёүкАтүтос̧ cf. (of Plato) 
duedéEato A «тоу Улғосілтос (Succ. 4,1); (Of Soter) SiadéEapevov tov ' Aviketov 
Lwtipoc; (of Socrates) тбу бё Srade—Eapevov отоу (Succ. 2,47) etc. It is questionable 
whether parallels in Josephus to archieratic succession lists genuinely hold, since he is writing 
an apology to Rome and appears to be self-consciously assimilating Jewish institutions to Greek 
philosophical schools. 

143 Molland (1950) p. 24, note 2: Caspar thinks (p. 256) that the list was originally not a list 
of bishops, but a list of those men whom the local church considered as bearers of the apostolic 
tradition and guarantors of the genuineness of the tradition without necessarily being bishops... 
the difficulty is solved by Lightfoot's theory of a body of presbyter bishops... with a presi- 
dent...” Cf. E. Caspar, Die älteste römische Bischofsliste, in Schriften der Königsberger 
Gelehrten Gesellschaft Geisteswissentschafliche Klasse, 2,4, (Berlin: 1926), p. 222 ff. and p. 
247 ff. See also H. Bóhmer, Zur altrómischen Bischofsliste, in ZVW 7 (1906), p. 333-339. See 
also A. Lemaire, Les Ministéres aux origines de l'Eglise: Naissance de la triple hiérarchie: 
évéques, presbytres, diacres, in LeDiv 68 (Paris: Editions du Centurion 1974); ——, L'Eglise 
Apostolique et les ministéres, in RDroitCan 23 (1973), p. 19-41. 
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themselves, prescinding from the particular prejudices, psychological, socio- 
logical or historical predispositions of the particular human bearers of them. 
The genre of literature to which Diogenes Laertius bears witness will not 
acknowledge that ideas develop independently of human bearers of them. 
For consistency and development of ideas there must also correspond histor- 
ically the succession of a 51a50x%1 of named bearers of those ideas, with an 
accompanying account of their personal, human relations with one another. 
We might ourselves lament, from a twentieth century point of view, that 
Diogenes so poorly connects the ideas with the individual biography and 
contemporary history of their human bearer, and descends to the level of 
pure anecdote and gossip. Yet in making the attempt, he and his contempo- 
raries remind us of the way in which quite falsely we try to conceive ideas 
existing and developing in an ideational vacuum. 

Caspar's position and Molland's criticism reflect, I believe, the assump- 
tions of such a historiography made by many other participants in this par- 
ticular discussion. The critical question for those who claim that добо 
indicates doctrinal continuity, and those who claim that it indicates an au- 
thorized chain of successors, is how to translate Hegessipus' statement: óta- 
6ox1|v ELOINOGLNV HEXPIG ` Avixńtov (Eusebius, Н.Е. IV, 22,2-3). Those for 
51a50x1 as a chain of successors, such as Lightfoot, Turner, Caspar, and 
Herzog, wished to translate these words as: “I composed a succession-list as 
far as Anicetus." Thus they regarded Hegesippus as producing a list of 
names as a model for Irenaeus' list which he was to complete down till the 
time of Eleutheros. 

Hyldahl, to the contrary, endeavoured to establish the meaning of ёобоут 
as doctrinal succession by denying that the term referred in Hegesippus to 
any list of names. At Rome the latter did no more than at Corinth where he 
observed that, until Primus’ time (n£xpı TIpinov), orthodox doctrine had pre- 
vailed (Eusebius H.E. IV, 22, 2). Thus his words are to be translated “I es- 
tablished a succession [of doctrinal orthodoxy] at Rome until Anicetus' 
time." Thus he can conclude what his travels have show him. “In each suc- 
cession (£v ёкбст бодох) and in each city (£v &kdotn лол) it is the case 
that the law is preached with the prophets and the Lord.” (IV, 22,3)!“ 

In the same way it would also be possible to understand Irenaeus’ claim 
that: “In this same order (тў оотў ta&eı) and by the same succession (тў 
oo Siadox1) the tradition from the apostles in the Church (Ñ бло тфу 
ONOOTOAWV EV тў EKKANOLA лородосіс), and the preaching of the truth (xoi 


144 N. Hyldahl, Hegesipps Hypomnemata, in StTh XIV (1960), p. 100-103. See also Н. von 
Campenhausen, Lehrerreihen und Bishofsreihen im 2. Jahrhundert, in In Memoriam Ernst 
Lohmeyer, Stuttgart 1953, p. 247: “Daher verzichtet sie auf die Datierung und iiberhaupt auf 
jede historische Auswertung und zählt die Apostel nicht etwa selbst schon als das erste Glied 
sondern nur den jeweiligen Abstand, in dem die späteren Bischofe als Erben ihrer Lehre in dem 
Zusammenhang der 610.6077) erscheinen." 
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TO tfjg OÄnfeioc кўроүџо), have come down to us” (Adv. Haer. III, 3,3). 
Thus the transmission of Order (тў оотў ta&er) and the ano tõv &roo- 
TOAQV... тор@бос1с and кдроуџро can be equated with each other, and in that 
equation the meaning of тў our ðtaðoyň be explicated in terms of a succes- 
sion of doctrine. Thus Irenaeus in this respect could be held to retain 
Hegesippus' тў ёкботтү aox in a sense parallel with the continued 
preaching of “the Law, the prophets and the Lord in each city èv ёкбстт 
TOAEL.” 

In the light of the genre of literature on 510507 to which Diogenes bears 
witness, any interpretation such as that of Hyldahl, Campenhausen, or 
Molland that divorces the development of ideas or doctrines from the human 
bearers of them must be rejected. Hyldahl believed that he had been able to 
do justice to the objection of Harnack and Zahn that duadoxr could not mean 
“list” or “catalogue,” but avoided having to explain the word as a textual 
corruption for ёотр:Вӣу.!45 Neither Hegesippus nor Irenaeus would have 
found such an historiography comprehensible such as is required by 
Hyldahl’s interpretation in which бобоут can have reference to disembod- 
ied doctrine alone. 

Diogenes spoke of aëoäorn in the singular of a work that describes 
named philosophers in a relation of succession with each other, in combina- 
tion with epitomes of what they taught. Such a diadoxn) is not unlike the 
succession list which Irenaeus gives us, interlaced as the names of Clement 
and Linus are with incidents from their lives, with in Clement's case a credal 
synopsis of what he taught on the oneness of the Creator (Adv. Haer. III, 3,3 
cf. Succ. proem. 1, 13-17; 4, 1.). There is an intimate connection in the 
Greek historiography of ideas between relations between doctrines, and the 
successions of individual heads of the philosophical schools, who are re- 
sponsible, each as a as npoiotauevog тўс oxoAfjc, for their transmission 
(Diogenes Laertius, Succ. 1 proem. 19). Thus a dtad0x7 was never a list or 
catalogue of names per se, but as a literary genre would include such lists, as 
exemplified in the work of Diogenes and his predecessors. 

We have seen, furthermore, that the emphasis of the author of El. on d10- 
бохт as doctrinal succession is, if anything, more pronounced than that of 
Irenaeus, with his clear view that you can change your óu:axó6oyx1j by changing 
Christian teaching into Greek philosophy in a concealed form, and that such 
a change, of itself, merits the description ovotijoao0o1 бдоскалғїоу. 
Nevertheless, El.’s community was one of several house-schools, which, like 
philosophical schools, had а лроғстос, and which, like a Jewish synagogue, 
also called him a лресВотгрос̧ who occupied a npwtokabedpia. By virtue of 
his superintendence over the poor-relief, he was also called an &ntiokonoc. 
ówx6oxy1| cannot therefore refer to a doctrinal succession existing in an 


145 Hyldahl (1960) p. 101. 
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ideational vacuum without any reference to human participants in that 
succession. ё обох has a quite specific meaning as a genre of literature in 
which the coherence of a systems of ideas is charted over time, and in which 
named lists of successors play a role in the description of that coherence. 
Such was furthermore their role in the house-schools of the author of El., 
and of Callistus and Zephyrinus. 

The author of El. does not therefore support by means of the concept of 
51a50x1 the concept also of monarchical episcopacy. But although the au- 
thor of El. has been credited also with the authorship of the first part of the 
Liberian List, he does not take his stand upon any list of names which he 
calls a бобоҳт in his extant writings. Could not Irenaeus, by giving us a list 
of names, also be marking the development of monarchical bishops from 
Anicetus' time, as Molland claims, without, granted, claiming in addition 
that such bishops were in themselves sacramental links in the chain? 

In the light of his inclusion of presbyters in Irenaeus’ бобохт the answer 
to this question would be decidedly negative. We are “to obey (obaudire) 
those presbyters who are in the Church (eis qui in ecclesia sunt presbyteris) 
who have the succession from the apostles (his qui successionem habent ab 
apostolis)" Far from the guarantee being in the office of a single bishop or- 
dained to the sacramental chain, there clearly can be a plurality of pres- 
byteral as well as episcopal witnesses. In such a situation, one bishop will 
not need to be deposed and replaced by another if he lapses, since presbyters 
are part of the ёобохт too. 

Such presbyters “have received the secure charism of truth (charisma 
veritatis certum) together with the succession of the episcopate (cum episco- 
patus successione)." An Irenaean presbyter, like an Hippolytan one, as we 
have seen, can be concerned about the episcopatus or ¿mokor which he 
possesses, and, we may suppose, be just as anxious to rebut the claims of a 
potential monarchical bishop like Zephyrinus or Callistus to possess the sole 
0póvov ётоколўс (Adv. Haer. IV, 26,2 cf. El. IX, 11,1). Such presbyters can 
"depart from the original succession (absistunt a principali successione)" 
just as Callistus had done who, as El. accordingly said, ovveonotato 
ббосколћїоу (Adv. Haer. IV, 26,2). But these were not then deposed by 
monarchical bishops on his named succession lists where they too might 
have appeared. Rather, “in whatever place they gather" (quocumque loco 
colliguntur), they are held in suspicion (suspectos habere), just as 
Zephyrinus and Callistus, in their house-school (quocumque loco collig- 
untur), were held in suspicion by the author of El. They excommunicate 
themselves, just as we have argued Callistus was regarded by the author of 
El. as having done when he composed his heresy (состђсоасӨол ойрєсту) 
like Marcion. 
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We thus find Irenaeus supporting our reconstruction of Church Order in 
the Rome of the late second century, to which El. bears witness. It is indeed 
a Church Order in a fluid state of development, where signs of movements 
such as those of Zephyrinus and Callistus towards a later monarchical 
episcopacy can be seen. But as yet there is no fully-fledged monarchical 
bishop, and no situation into which we can possibly follow Frickel by read- 
ing such associated terms as “illegal See” or “schismatic bishop.” In conse- 
quence, we find the solution to the earlier problem of why a bewildered 
though not intentionally concealing Eusebius could not name Hippolytus’ 
See. 

Although Jerome translates лроғстос аѕ episcopus, it is far less specific 
word than that used for either Beryllus (ёлісколос), in Eusebius’ immedi- 
ately preceding sentence, or Zephyrinus (ёлісколос̧) or Callistus (tjv 
ETLOKOTTV £yxeipiGevou) in the immediate context (VI, 20,2 cf. 21,2). Indeed 
it is, for the Roman community at least, a far more archaic expression de- 
scribing the function of Eucharistic presidency, such as the лроғстос of 
Justin Martyr (Ap. 1,65) or the npeopotepot npoiotapévor of Hermas (Vis. 
2,4). The reference to Hermas is significant for our present discussion since 
it shows that in the mid-second century at Rome a presbyter could be said to 
"preside." Thus Eusebius' title for Hippolytus' position reflects a time be- 
fore the unambiguous emergence of monarchical episcopacy at Rome, as 
would be the case with the same title for his predecessor, the author of El. 

Thus at this stage in the development of Church Order at Rome we can 
follow neither Amore in claiming that Hippolytus must be regarded as a 
bishop because Eusebius (H.E. VI ,20,2) calls him a ётёрос mov Kat atòs 
MPOEOTHG e£kkAnotag and presbyters cannot be said to preside.!46 Nor con- 
versely can we follow Hanssens and claim that he was a presbyter. That of- 
fice has not yet clearly separated out from that of bishop. npeopotepot do 
possess mokor in Irenaeus, Justin Martyr and Hermas, and also in the two 
latter cases also preside, in an age where, as in Clement Cor. the two terms 
can be used interchangeably. It was this situation that accounts for the be- 
wilderment of Eusebius and Damasus, as we have argued. I appreciate nev- 
ertheless that the liturgies given in the Ap. Trad. do present problems for 
such a thesis with which I shall be dealing in my next chapter. 

, In conclusion to this section, we shall do well to note that the Liberian 
List itself bears testimony, in the distinction in dating in its early and later 
parts, to the shift from the embryonic and developing situation that we have 
described in the late second century, and full blown monarchical episcopacy. 
We shall now see how the Liberian List itself provides evidence for a precise 
dating for the hardening of the concept of episcopal authority in the form 
that it was recognized by Eusebius and Damasus in the fourth century. 


146 A. Amore, La personalità di Ippolito, Antonianum 36 (1961), p. 3-28. 
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As is well established, the list of names in the Liberian List only have re- 
alistic dates subsequent to Pontianus (231-235), with whom, according to the 
Liberian Catalogus, presbyter Hippolytus was to experience martyrdom in 
Sardinia. Pontianus is the first name on the list for whom the days of the 
commencement and termination of his episcopate is given. Previously each 
bishop appears to either commence office or die exactly at the end of a con- 
sular year. Now whereas a precisely dated list implies the notion of one 
bishop per geographical See, as one bishop as it were must correspond to 
one emperor, undated lists do not necessarily carry such an implication. The 
period 235-250, issuing in the Novatian schism in Rome and North Africa, 
was therefore critical for this development which is marked by this transition 
from undated to dated episcopal reigns. This fact has increased significance 
in the light of our earlier demonstration of Damasus' need to associate 
Hippolytus anachronistically as a Novatian in order to make sense of what in 
fact he was some thirty-five years earlier. 

Before the lists of bishops were gradually collated with, and then assimi- 
lated to, the consular lists by the early-third-century chronographers such as 
Julius Africanus, the undated lists, standing on their own, carried a quite dif- 
ferent significance to that which they were to later possess. That significance 
we have sought to bring out in our account of the concept of óux6ox" in 
Hegesippus, Irenaeus, and El., in the light of our reconstruction of the organ- 
isation of the Roman Church in the late second century. We have argued, 
furthermore, that the community of the author of El., to whose headship 
Hippolytus succeeded, was reconciled both to the theology and the claims to 
episcopal monarchy of the successors of Callistus (4B 2.2.3.3). The 
reconciliation was particularly reflected in Hippolytus' contribution to one 
earlier strand in the evolution of the Liberian List (4B 2.2.3.2), and by 
further posthumous additions by his community, including the note on the 
his death (4B 2.2.4). That note, along with the inclusion of dated episcopal 
reigns, reflected the historical process within the Roman community by 
means of which the community of the author of El. and then Hippolytus 
became reconciled, despite the past history of the events recorded in El., 
with the Roman monarchical episcopate of the successors of Callistus. 

We have argued that the early undated lists were concerned with wit- 
nesses to doctrine, in a teaching succession which required a teaching office, 
but in which precise dates as such do not matter. It is this state of affairs, 
with its assumptions, that is reflected in the first part of the Liberian List 
where the names of successors are all that matter. But the desire of the sec- 
ond part of the List to mark the precise dates of each single bishop's episco- 
pate indicates a new interest, namely an interest in the prerogatives of the 
monarchical office itself, and not purely in the validity of a teaching succes- 
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sion. And so our conclusion prima facie not to assume that the events of 
Hippolytus’ time be read in the categories associated with the Novatian 
Presbyter of Damasus’ epigram is shown once more to be justified. 

The Liberian Chronographer moreover confirmed our argument that to 
read the Hippolytan events anachronistically in terms of “schism” and 
“illegal See” is also unjustified. In the Liberian Catalogus we read, in the en- 
try for Cornelius, mention of reconciled, Novatian schismatics in the follow- 
ing words: 

In his episcopate Novatus ordained Novatian in the city of Rome, and 
Nicostratus in Africa, outside the church (extra ecclesiam). After this (hoc 
facto), the confessors who had separated from Cornelius (se separaverunt a 


Cornelio), with Maximus the presbyter, returned to the Church (ad ecclesiam 
reversi). 


Thus in Cyprianic language (extram ecclesiam, ad ecclesiam reversi, se sep- 
araverunt a Cornelio) we have, during the episcopate of Cornelius (251- 
252), a conceptualizing of what it means to be ‘schism.’ The Chronographer 
also understood what it was for confessores qui separaverunt a Cornelio to 
be described as ad ecclesiam reversi.'48 But he did not choose to describe 
Hippolytus in Pontianus' entry, separated from Cornelius' only by that of 
Antheros and Fabius, in such a way. Hippolytus had been hardly the only 
presbyter at Rome to be exiled to Sardinia, and was thus so mentioned be- 
cause his leadership rivalled that of Pontianus. That Hippolytus' schism is 
not so described shows that for the Liberian Chronographer, or his source, 
such categories that applied in Cornelius' time did not apply in that of 
Pontianus. It was still possible to have at that time ambiguous presbyters and 
ambiguous bishops. 
Let us summarize, in conclusion, where this chapter has lead us. 


PART D. CONCLUSION: ROMAN CHURCH ORDER BEFORE CYPRIAN 


In this chapter we have utilized, in broad outline, Lampe's seminal analysis 
of the Church of Rome in the second century in order to (i) reconstruct the 
likely background both to the Hippolytan events recorded in El IX, 6-13 
(Part B), and (ii) unravel the kind of Church Order which probably underlay 
the bewilderment of Eusebius and Damasus, which caused the former of 
them to fail to specify a See for Hippolytus’ position as лроғстос, and the 
latter to construct the legend of the Novatian Presbyter (Part A). 

We argued that passage of time, and the rapidity of developmental change 
had, in effect, deprived them of the original conceptualization of Order in 
the late second and early third century. The events surrounding Cyprian, 
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Novatian, and Paul of Samosata, which separated Eusebius and Damasus 
from Hippolytus in the century that lay inbetween, had produced a new 
phase in the development of Church Order. It was moreover the era in which 
the so called “Tomb of the Popes” made its appearance in the cemetry which 
bears Callistus’ name, though he, before Pontianus and his successors, was 
buried in Calepodio (Plates 17-20). In a term deployed in the history of 
science by Thomas Kuhn, a “paradigm shift” had taken place, and an 
historical account of what it meant to live conceptually within the original, 
second-century paradigm had been lost (6C 8). 

In this chapter we have seen evidence of that paradigm shift from a com- 
parison of Eusebius’ description of the Synod condemning Paul of Samosata 
with the dialogue of Origen and others with Beryllus of Bostra. Eusebius, 
true to his ideological historical perspective in which all development in 
Church Order was abolished, tried to turn that dialogue into Synodical pro- 
ceedings, albeit with a less obvious slight of hand than that which he had 
used regarding the ghostly Synodical Fathers allegedly present whilst 
Polycrates of Ephesus wrote to Victor of Rome (6C 8.2). Thus the anachro- 
nism of Damasus in his inscription was confirmed, as forming part of a gen- 
eral pattern of later rewriting of history. The very form and expressions of 
his epigram of Hippolytus as a Novatian Presbyter returning to the catholic 
faith revealed, as we saw, that he is talking of a past for him barely 
recoverable (6A 2). 

Damasus was taking a paradigm of schism, excommunication, and recon- 
ciliation from an age comprehensible to him, from the time after Novatian 
and Cyprian, and using these to interpret the remembered events and details 
of the generation before, partially represented in written form in the library 
at Aelia, that had perplexed Eusebius and Jerome as well. But, paradox- 
ically, his very mistake is in itself a fundamental piece of evidence for the 
fact that a radical development had taken place in the conceptualization of 
the threefold Order between the time of Hippolytus and his predecessor, and 
that of Cyprian. That Damasus is compelled to measure the controversies of 
Hippolytus’ time with the categories of Cyprian’s shows that the develop- 
ment at this latter time had not occurred earlier (6B 2.4). 

We have shown that we need to be more radical in our reconstruction of 
Eusebius’ account of early Christian history than even that which scholars 
have so far felt necessary. Damasus’ register of legend-construction served 
him as a means of making comprehensible what was incomprehensible in 
his written sources. It enabled him to understand the troubles facing the 
Roman community in the second century which, in view of the information 
available to him but not to us, he found very bewildering. He thus selected a 
historical example that he did understand, namely of Novatian, a presbyter in 
schism, and applied this model of ecclesiastical reality to events of some 
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twenty years previous that he found so incomprehensible. That he had so to 
act in composing his epigram implies of course a rapid development of epis- 
copal government at Rome between the end of the second century and those 
of the Novatian schism in 258. We have seen that paradigm shift to be also 
reflected in what counts as “schism” in the Liberian Catalogus itself (4B 
2.2.3.2 and 6C 8.3). 

We have sought therefore in this chapter to reconstruct the situation that 
both Eusebius and Damasus found so incomprehensible. We followed 
Lampe, with certain modifications, in regarding, in the light of literary and 
archaeological sources, the second century Roman Church as fractionalized 
into what he called house-churches, but which we gave our grounds for re- 
garding rather as school-communities utilizing private houses. The nomen- 
clature of the Graeco-Roman private house, following Wycherley, we saw 
also to characterize the philosophical school. Furthermore, the concepts of 
npoeotog and бодох fitted the school rather than the house model of the 
community, particularly in the light of the evidence of Schubart, discussed 
by Bammel, that as a legal concept ówxóoyr represented a bid for legal 
recognition and not a claim to own any particular corporate property (6C 3). 

We argued in the light of Clement, Corinthians, 44, Hermas, Vis. III,9, 7, 
Man. 11, Justin, / Apology I, 61-67. Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. IV, 26,2, and 
Eusebius, H.E. V, 28,12, read in the light of our reconstruction with the aid 
of archeological sources, that each fractionalized congregation of the Roman 
community was headed by one лроғстос possessing ёлсколт, who as 
TpwMtoKadedspitnys occupied a single лротокоӨғёріо over such a congrega- 
tion. Although Eusebius' ideology that nihilated any conception of devel- 
opment made him unaware of the fact, the description of Hippolytus as 
MpoEeotw<s without a geographically defined See, but with a cultural or sub- 
cultural congregation, was thus the preservation of a genuine archaism gar- 
bled by an anachronistic historiography (6C 8).!49 

We used our reconstruction to interpret El. IX, 6-13. The author of El. and 
Callistus were each a лроғстос of two of such house-school congregations, 
of which the Roman Church was composed. Such congregations were bound 
loosely into a single community by the exchange of the frumentum 
(Eusebius, H.E. V, 24,16) (6C 6), and by a public meeting for general debate 
about doctrinal error and external poor-relief, in which the foreign secretary 
entrusted with writing external letters to other Churches on behalf of the 
community as a whole may have stood out as a figure of a cerain if ambigu- 
ous authority. In the claims of Callistus we appear to be at the beginning, 
perhaps on the basis of the foreign-secretarial office (Hermas, Vis. 4, 2-3) of 
one such zpeopotepog or ёлісколос, of a claim to a single, monarchical 


149 For definitions of “cultural” and “subcultural” in connection with non-geographical con- 
cepts of episcopacy, see Brent (1992) chapters 2 and 3. 
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jurisdiction over all other congregations. It is the record of the resistance to 
some such movement that we find in El. IX, 6-13 (6C 7.4). 

The two combatants seemed to be originally appellants to the same 
common presbyteral council, and seeking to avoid the same condemnation 
of that council (IX, 12, 15-16). But the inference that they formally sepa- 
rated in terms of the later understanding of “schism” was unwarranted. 
There was no report of one group separating from another following the 
condemnation of a given position. Rather the charges were that those 
excommunicated by one group are received by the other who are thus 
making themselves a бдасколћїоу as opposed to being made one by their 
being excommunicated as a group. Only individuals and not communities 
are the focus of excommunication (6C 7.1-7.2). 

The author of El.'s quarrel with Callistus was not about his right to 
jurisdiction over Callistus’ group, but rather over Callistus’ admission to his 
jurisdiction of those excommunicated from his own. We saw with reference 
to the equivalence of состђсосдол SidaxaAgiov and состђсосдол ойрест1у, 
and with reference also to El.’s understanding of ötadoxn, that formal 
Synodical deposition would have been an anachronism in an age and situa- 
tion in which excommunication was considered as self-initiated and self-in- 
flicted (6C 7.3). Our comparison of the Beryllus-dialogue with the condem- 
nation of Paul of Samosata reinforced this point. We thus argued the impos- 
sibility of regarding the events recorded by El. in the light of a situation 
where the later concepts of schism, involving physical separation and a ju- 
ridicial, synodical act of assembled bishops, had no purchase. Accordingly 
we could not support Lampe's view on the emergence of monarchical epis- 
copacy at Rome as early as the pontificate of Victor. 

Indeed the true date for that emergence we claimed to have been indicated 
by the legend of the Novatian Presbyter, and to be therefore from 235 on- 
wards. This was supported by the archaeological evidence in which the 
schools, located in private houses, became the tituli churches with their ad- 
ditional buildings, with burial places clearly set aside for exclusive com- 
munity use, and no longer also used as purely private houses. It was also 
supported by the Liberian Catalogus. We argued that a key indication of the 
date of such a development is the appearance of reliable dates for the lengths 
of individual episcopates. We have seen that the occurrence of these in the 
Liberian Catalogus postdate the author of El.'s controversy with Callistus. 
The idea of apostolic succession in terms of personal possessors of 
geographically located Sees only hardened into a dogmatic postulate subse- 
quently to Pontianus (231-235). The author of El.’s conflict with Callistus 
may indeed have contributed to the hardening of a conceptual development 
which in such a form did not antedate it (6C 8.3). 
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Thus we have seen the real explanation of the perplexity of Eusebius, 
Jerome, and Damasus about what they had read in their sources, which we 
discussed Part B. The fact that all three writers had to explain in terms of 
their own time earlier events that they could not fit into their universe of dis- 
course without considerable perplexity enables us to reach one positive con- 
clusion. If the later conceptualization had existed in and reflected an earlier 
historical reality, then they would have used it without distortion. That they 
had to distort the real character of those events shows that the earlier events 
themselves were unlike those of their own time. Their perplexity is, in other 
words, a powerful corroboration of the rapid development in Church Order 
that took place between Victor and Pontianus. 

We have been able to corroborate that development by pursuing a variety 
of lines of inquiry, archaeological as well as literary. It was a development 
whose conclusion was marked by a proper and definite dating of episcopates 
only from Pontianus’ time. The events of the dispute between the author of 
El. and Callistus are therefore part of a development of a Church Order in 
state of flux and not yet complete, to which the concepts of “schism,” “legal 
bishop,” “antipope” etc. cannot yet be intelligibly applied. The original 
forms of that flux, and its moving contours we have sought to delineate in 
Part C. 

There is, however, an important objection to our thesis in this chapter. Ap. 
Trad. itself makes the office of bishop quite distinct from that of presbyter, 
and implies different theological assumptions for each respectively. This 
objection was perhaps the most cogent part of Lampe’s argument that El. is 
in fact a witness to the emergence of monarchical episcopacy from Victor’s 
time. We shall need in our next chapter, therefore, to assess both the evi- 
dence of that work for the role of Hippolytus and his congregation in the 
emerging pattern of Church Order in Rome, North Africa, Alexandria, and 
Syria in the first decades of the third century. 

The picture that emerges will enable us to reassess in turn the relationship 
between the Roman community of Hippolytus and the North African com- 
munity of Tertullian, particularly in the light of recent studies regarding 
whether the latter’s Montanism implies schism, and the classical discussion 
of whether he in fact attacked Callistus. In the process we shall be lead to the 
question of the Hippolytan authorship of the first part of the Liberian List, 
and what Hippolytus’ experience has to tell us about how concept of apos- 
{ойс succession or ё абоут| should be understood. 
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HIPPOLYTUS AND CHURCH ORDER 


The Apostolic Tradition, and the development of monarchical episcopacy 


In the light of what we have established in Chapter 6, the evidence of the or- 
dination liturgies in the Ap. Trad. 2-8 cannot in themselves be accepted at 
their face value as supporting monarchical bishops in the threefold Order at 
Rome in the time of Victor. We have at all events already indicated some of 
our arguments regarding the composite character of this document (5A 1.1- 
1.2). One question that we must always ask of such documents that emanate 
from one congregation in conflict with another in such circumstances is to 
what extent such literature reflects an existing social reality rather than creat- 
ing a new one. 

A cynic might observe that when a sectional interest claims adherence to 
time-hallowed tradition that they allege their opponents to be flouting, what 
in reality they are doing is asserting the new order to which their opponents 
are offering resistance. Idealized and partial images of the past thus prove 
powerful weapons with which to deconstruct the present. Alternatively a sec- 
tional interest, in claiming the support of the tradition, may take on the 
claims of its opponents, which it refashions within its own perspectives, in 
order to combat the encroachments upon what it believes to be its juris- 
diction. We shall have, in the course of this chapter, some specific comments 
on this phenomenon in application to the Hippolytan events. 

We simply are not able to accept that the purpose of these ordination 
liturgies was to reflect existing social reality rather than to create a new one. 
Thus we cannot accept them unreservedly as evidence for monarchical 
episcopacy at Rome from the time of Victor onwards. Not only is there the 
problem of the corrupt state of the textual transmission of Ap. Trad. itself, 
and the severe problem of resting any hypothesis on any fine and literal 
analysis of any particular passage. The ordination liturgies, as we have 
already claimed, themselves reveal a conflict of imagery (5A 1.2-1.3). We 
shall now develop that claim by showing that conflict of imagery against the 
far wider background of a series of developing versions of the composite Ap. 
Trad./ Didasc. Ap./ Ap.Con., integrating original extraneous elements 
somewhat unsatisfactorily within the structure of their final recension. We 
shall see that, from contrasts and parallels with the ordination rites preserved 
in the contemporary Clementines, the Ap. Trad. forms part of the developing 
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construction and reconstruction of social reality rather than a reflection of a 
present and unambiguous social and ecclesiastical Order. 

Let us begin with how Hippolytus’ name, used as we have argued as a ci- 
pher for an ecclesiastical tradition (3C 9 and 3D 2-4), marks both in pseude- 
pigrapha and hagiographa the development of that tradition. 


PART A. ‘HIPPOLYTUS’ AND ‘CLEMENT’ AS CIPHERS FOR TRADITIONS 


In 3D 2 we pointed to the use of дій “InnoAvtov and &@& КАреутос in the 
ms. tradition of the fourth-century Ap. Con. to delineate various liturgical 
traditions. We pointed out there that there could not be any historical value in 
such attributions regarding the individual authors named, since they were 
clear additions to the Didascalia Apostolorum that did not originally contain 
the names of apostles, let alone the secondary ‘Clement’ and ‘Hippolytus.’ 
Additionally, the presence of Hippolytus’ name itself showed the fabulous 
tendency witnessed by various later writers to associate Hippolytus quite 
anachronistically with the apostolic age. Palladius and Cyrillus of Scyth- 
opolis, for example, described him as үуоюріџос т@у canootdAmv, and, 
significantly in view of the ms. tradition to which we have drawn attention 
(3C 9), Leontius of Byzantium grouped him with Clement as a bishop of 
Rome (КАлитс кой‘ InnöAvrog £ntokonoi Pons). 
Let us now pursue further that comparison. 


7A 1. Hippolytus “bishop of Rome" in the Eastern Fathers 


Just as therefore the assertion of the role of Clement in both the Clementines, 
and in the work of the Constitutionalist on the Didascalia contains an 
encoded message about mutual recognition of conflicting church traditions in 
the writers’ own times, so indeed we must conclude does the assertion of 
transmission under the name of Hippolytus. We are fortunate in the case of 
Clement to have the Homilies and the Recognitions as well as the Ap. Con., 
and to have recovered the Didascalia incorporated into the latter. As a result 
we can deduce clearly and in far greater detail the encoded message behind 
dia KAnpevtoc than we can that behind бй ‘InxoAvtov. But the method of 
encoding the literary and ecclesiological messages in the pseudonymous 
form of the one gives us adequate grounds for regarding the encoding 
process as the same in the case of the other, however much we may be 
lacking in specific details about the encoded message in this latter case. 

At the back of this manuscript tradition of rivalry between the two names, 
there was a clearly documented attempt to locate Hippolytus in the apostolic 
age, and to make him a sign of apostolic witness, regardless of true historical 
chronology. Clement makes his appearance with Hippolytus alongside the 
apostolic fathers in this list of eastern writers only with Leontius, who is 
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clearly in the ms. tradition that associates the two names, as we have seen 
was the case with Vat. graec. 827, Vat. graec. 1980, and Vindobonensis hist. 
gr. 7 (3C 10). Now the Eastern Church never acknowledged Hippolytus as 
anything other than bishop (or archbishop of Rome), as Leontius does in this 
passage, before the late legend of Portus as his See developed, beginning 
only with the Chronicon Paschale (c. A.D. 630). The failure to acknowledge 
his See is a Western failure, shrouded in Damasus’ legend, which a few 
writers take up. Gregory of Tours (c. A.D. 577) does so obliquely when he 
places Hippolytus along with Laurence in the time of Sixtus II and Decius 
Trajan.! But Ado of Vienne (d. A.D. 874), however, records specifically the 
Damasan tradition.” 

Thus we see however obscurely that Hippolytus’ name at some time in the 
literary tradition of his works was self-consciously opposed to that of 
Clement. We have seen that association to prevail, not only over rival claims 
to be the transmitters of apostolic doctrine in insertions in the ms., but also to 
reappear in claims about Hippolytus as a contemporary of the apostles. For a 
further more particular explanation we can only proceed hypothetically, 
however much we may have established firmly the general proposition that 
the ascriptions are part of the apparatus of pseudonymity employed by later 
editors of the Constitutions, the Epitome, and the Canones that bear 
Hippolytus’ name. 

We have further emphasized the bearing of the conclusion of Chapters 1-5 
on this question, namely that the Statue of an allegorical figure cannot bear 
the evidential weight for the unity of the corpus in one author that was once 
and is still too often quite unreasonably supposed. Thus the over-hasty con- 
clusion is not to be drawn that because the Canones and Epitome either bear, 
as in the former case, or contain, as in the latter, Hippolytus’ name, he can be 
identified as the author of an anonymous work on which they depended. ài 

‘IxxoAvtov, like ёй KAńuevtoc, was inserted after the named apostles and 
some biographical details were also inserted as part of the device of 
pseudonymity. We argued in Chapters 1-2 that the Statue with its allegorical 
figure and Paschal Calendar were to be seen as the artefacts and symbols of a 
school rather than the personal commemoration of a named individual. 

Furthermore, we saw in Chapter 6 clear evidence for characterizing 
Hippolytus’ congregation, along with others in the diverse Roman commun- 
ity in the second century, as a congregation identifiable with a philosophical 
house-school. In consequence the inscribed Catalogue of works, and other 


l Eustratius of Constantinople (c. A.D. 578), Adv. Psychopannychitas 19; Anastasius Sinaita 
(c. A.D. 680), Hodegus 23; John Damscene (c. A.D. 700), Sacr. Parall.; Germanus of 
Constantinople (c. A.D. 720) Rerum Eccl. Contempl.; George Hamartolus (c. A.D. 810), Chron. 
3,134; Oecumenius (с. A.D. 990), In Apoc. Praef. all describe Hippolytus as ёлісколос̧ тїс 
`Р®итс. 
2 П KAL.FEBR. : Passio Sancti Hippolyti martyris qui Novati schismate aliquantulum de- 
ceptus, operante gratia Christi correctus ad charitatem ecclesiae rediit..." Martyrologium. 
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works associated with them, need not be the product of one or even two 
authors but rather of a school. In Chapter 5 we found that specific literary 
problems connected with the Hippolytan corpus, irresolvable on the 
hypothesis of either one or two authors, are best resolved by regarding them 
as community or school productions, by analogy, say, with the problems of 
the Johannine corpus in the New Testament. 

For the moment, let us record how, like the name of Clement or John, the 
specific evidence considered in the chapter has lead us to the conclusion that 
Hippolytus’ name must be regarded as standing as it were for the corporate 
personality of a school rather than the individual personality of an individual 
author. Just as So KArjpuevtog served to bind his two letters, the second of 
which was pseudonymous, into a common corpus with the Homilies and the 
Recognitions, and the Epitome and Ap. Con., so too ёй ‘InnoAvtov is in- 
dicative of a similar process uniting disparate works that bear his name. Now 
the work of interpolation into the Didascalia that created the Ap. Con. took 
place, according to Funk, sometime after A.D. 380.? Let us consider in 
greater detail therefore these connections. 


7A 1.1. Clement as Roman bishop: Clementines and Ap. Con. 
Funk argued that the thread which bound the Ap. Con. to the Clementines 
was in fact an Apollinarianism which they shared with the longer recension 
of the Ignatian correspondence. Theodoret H.E. V, 3,38 mentions 
Apollinarians who returned to the Church, but sought surreptitiously to 
maintain their former tenets by attributing them to distinguished Church 
Fathers of the past. Rejecting the charge of Arianism for the author of the Ap. 
Con., Funk focused upon the use of taypa, and the way in which this is used 
to imply a certain subordinationism of the Son to the Father, implied for 
example in the phrase t&v &AAov тоүрбтоу лотту (Ap. Con. VI, 11,2)^ 
Although he does not quote this passage in this connection,? the most 
convincing indication of Apollinarianism would appear to be VI, 26,2: 
“Some of them are heretical in their impiety (ётёрос бсеВобсл), imagining 
the Lord to be a mere man (wiAdv G&vOpwnov eivaı þavtağóuevor TOV KUPLOV), 
thinking that he consists of soul and body (ёк yoxs кой соротос отоу 
eivor vopíGovtec)." The Chalcedonian argument clearly rejected the notion 


3 F.X. Funk, Die Apostolischen Konstitutionen: Eine litterar- historische Untersuchung, 
(Minerva GmbH., Frankfurt/Main 1970) (Rottenberg 1891); G. Strecker, Das Judenchristentum 
in den Pseudoclementinen, inTU 70 (1958 and 1981). 

4 Funk (1891/1970) p. 98-99 p. 105: "Wenn der Interpolator in der letzten der oben ange- 
führten Stellen Gott als tv GAA@V таүрбтоу roty bezeichnet, so nimmt er wie auf der 
Seite der Kreatur so auch auf der göttlichen Seite oder innerhalb der Gottheit тбүрото an. Das 
war aber apollinaristische Theologie." Cf. also p. 354-355: “... wie ähnlich Apollinaris vormals 
selbst manche Glieder der Kirche für seiner Lehrer gewonnen hat, und Caspari hält es für das 
wahrscheinlichste dass diese kirchlichen Apollinaristen es waren, welche Schriften ihres 
Meisters unter dem Namen von angesehenen katholischen Vátern in Umlauf setzten." 

5 The passages that he discusses are Ap. Con. 11,26, 6; V,7; VI,7; Ш,17; VL18, 26; V,7; VII, 
7; VI,11, cf. (1891/1970) р. 98-105 ff. 
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that the assertion that Christ consisted of a human soul and body (ёк wuxfig 
кой oopatoc) was not necessarily the equivalent of describing him as a mere 
man (wiAdv буӨротоу).6 

The one work that bears Hippolytus’ name in the title, the Canones 
Hippolyti, were probably composed in their present form about the the same 
time as Funk’s dating of the Ap. Con. Botte considered that the occupations 
allowed to baptismal candidates (Canons 10-15), and the embryonic state of 
monastic organisation revealed in Canon 37, are indicative of a date between 
A.D. 313 and 400.’ Bradshaw follows Coquin in further narrowing the date 
to between A.D. 336 and 340, with reference to the two types of pre- 
Athanasian fast mentioned in Canons 20 and 22, and the reference in Canon 
1 to the “bad death” of “some heretics” i.e. Arius in A.D. 336.° 

Bradshaw argues further that in the Canons “there is no trace of the doctri- 
nal additions made at Constantinople,” though the use of önooüc1og in the 
original Greek of Canon | “would place the work between the councils of 
Nicaea (325) and Constantinople (381).”? But if the Canones are not after 
Constantinople, they appear certainly to oppose some of the Christological 
presuppositions of the Ap. Con. which, if they were Apollinarian, were con- 
demned by that council. In Canon 19, as part of the credal interrogation, the 
baptizand is asked: “Do you believe in the Holy Spirit, the Paraclete flowing 
from the Father and the Son?” In Ap. Con. VI, 11,2 however, we read of “one 
God (éva @edv), Father of the one Son (£vóg viod лотёро), not more (0% 
лА&1буоу), the maker of one Paraclete through Christ and of the other orders 
(Evög TAPAKANTOD BLO Хрістоб, кол THV GAAMV тоүрбтоу лоттцу).” The 
Paraclete clearly is described here as amongst the “other orders (ФЛАУ 
тоүротоу)” of creation, subordinate to the “one Son... not more (Evdc vioð... 
od nAeıövov).” Thus the Father is not in the same relation to the Paraclete as 
He is to the Son. Rather he is the maker of the Paraclete by means of the Son 
(£vóg порокАттох DO Xptotov... поту). 

Whether this passage makes the Ap. Con. an Arian, Macedonian, or, as 
Funk prefers, an Apollinarian work is not relevant to our purpose here. But 
what is relevant, and what we must now do, is to show that the apostolic tra- 
dition that he declares to be &@ KArpevtoc is clearly at variance with that 
which the Canones declare to be o InnoAvtov. 


6 Funk (1891/1970) p. 95 does mention this passage in the context of his rejection of a later 
date, contemporary with Nestorius, and the marginal note against this passage in Vindobonensis 
graec. 73: KOTO Neotoptavóy. 

7 B. Botte, L'origine des Canons d'Hippolyte, in Mélanges en l'honneur de Mgr. Michel 
Andrieu, (Strasbourg 1956), p. 54-60, cf. P. Bradshaw, The Canons of Hippolytus, in 
Alcuin/Grove Liturgical Studies 50 (1987), p. 6. 

8 R.-G. on Les Canons d’Hippolyte, in PO 31,2 (Paris 1966), p. 54-60, cf. Bradshaw 
(1987), p 

9 nn (1987) p. 6. 
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7A 1.2. Variances in Ap. Con. and Canones Hippoliti 

The tradition of Ap. Con. ёй KAypevtocclearly claims: 

1. The deaconess, as type of the Holy Spirit, as the Didascalia says, must, adds the 
Constitutionalist, "do or say nothing apart from the deacon, as neither the Paraclete 
does nor says anything of himself, but glorifying Christ (бобобоу tov Xptotov), 
awaits upon his will (repuiévet tò Exeivov 0£Ampo)." (Ap. Con. II, 26,6) 

2. The Holy Spirit is the “Paraclete which is sent by Christ (tov оло Xpiotod 
reunönevov) and by him taught and preaching him (xoà ox £xeivov ёдаскӧреуоу кої 
&xeivov KNpUTTOV).” (Ap. Con. III, 17,4) 


3. God is not simply “the God and Father of Christ your only-begotten Son (0 Өғӧс 
кой лотђр TOD Xpiotod Gov koi povoyevoðs viod cov),” but “the God who is Lord of 
the Paraclete and of the universe (0 Өє0с̧ tod napaKArtov Kat t&v бАшу KUPLOG.” (Ap. 
Con. VIII, 6,11) 


In 2 we find again the tendency as with VI, 11, 2 to make the Holy Spirit part 
of the created order of things apart from the Father and the Son, of as it were 
a different tayo again even to that which exists between the Father and the 
Son. In 1 and 2 there is a subordination of the Paraclete to Christ, who not 
only is sent (neunönevov) but also taught (ёбоскӧореуоу ) by him (2), just 
like the deaconess, subservient not to the bishop but to the deacon (1). 

The tradition &@ KAnpevtos is thus clearly, in such tagmatic subordina- 
tionism, at variance with the tradition &@ ‘InxoAvtov, which makes claims 
about "the Holy Spirit, the Paraclete flowing from the Father and the Son." 
(Canon 19) Furthermore, such subordinationism is contrary to the affirmation 
GO ‘ InxoAo10v that the meaning of Christ's place in “the Trinity, equal and 
perfect in honour... equal in glory” is that “the Word, the Son of God... is 
also the creator of every creature." (Canon 1) Such a claim negates any view 
of Christ as a roue comparable with other albeit lower ranks in a tagmatic 
order of existence. 

Thus we see that conflicting traditions 61à& KAnpevtoc and 8t ' InxoA 0100 
are represented under these names around A.D. 380. Those traditions 
concern the very Christological issues to be debated at Constantinople and 
beyond, and were to experience a continued development in the light of the 
conflict around these issues. In these events, and in the device of apostolic 
pseudonymity, combined with the rival claims to sub-apostolic transmission, 
we see the historical setting for the origins of these mss. in later, pseudepi- 
graphic patristic allusions to the figure of Hippolytus. The East is not im- 
pressed with the name of Clement, however much Clement's name and pres- 
ence in the Homilies and Recognitions may have originally represented a 
confluence rather than a conflict of traditions, as we shall see from Photius’ 
disparagement of that document as tainted with Arianism. The Eastern 
Fathers prefer the title of "bishop of Rome," which, as we have seen, only 
partially expresses his situation in the second century Roman Church, rather 
than the legend of the Novatian presbyter, which threatens to distort any 
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historical account of that situation irrecoverably. Let us now see some post- 
Apollinarian appearances of the two traditions in conflict. 


7A 1.3. Post Apollinarian developments of the two traditions 

There is of course a logic of a kind in such a literary process of pseudony- 
mous expression of ideas in conflict, though not one that would appeal to a 
more positivistic practitioner of a historical and critical approach to the study 
of the development of theological ideas. The Apollinarian denial of Christ as 
а mere man, a wiAov буӨролоу because he consisted of a human soul and 
body ёк yoxs кол соротос, and not the divine Aóyog in a human, soulless 
body, may not have appealed finally to Clement's Church, in terms of the 
Tome of Leo. Certainly the work of Hippolytus “archbishop of Rome,” the 
Contra Noetum, was to be found with such a primatial title, branded as 
heretical by the Monophysites who were responsible for the anti- 
Chalcedonian collection, ms. Vat. Graec. 1431.!0 But the device of 
pseudonymity is unsatisfactory to convey historical truth precisely because 
its very form encourages it to develop purely as a literary form quite apart 
from, and beyond the control of, the ideas that it was originally intended to 
convey. 

The sixth century was at all events to see a pseudonymous work attributed 
to Hippolytus himself and directed against monothelete doctrines. The 
dossier of Theodosius of Gangra contained a purported text of Hippolytus, 
the Contra Beronem, transcribed by Anastasius Apocrisarius, on the naturas, 
ita etiam et duas voluntates ac duas operationes. Simonetti has argued for 
the spurious character of this work on the grounds that the alleged eight 
extracts from Hippolytus’ work are too coherent to be extracts, and contain 
an allusion to the punishment of losing tongue and hand meted out to 
Anastasius Apocrisarius and Maximus Anastasius. His conclusion is that the 
purpose of the pseudepigraphy was to "introduce an illustrious doctor of the 
past to taunt the fictitious Berone with such confusion and altercations as a 
consequence of his identification of the divine and human operation in 
Christ."!! Thus we see in a specifically Eastern context the ascription of 
Hippolytan authorship prefiguring in Christological debate about orthodoxy. 

The monothelete controversy was not a specific East- West controversy, as 
is shown by pope Honorius' initial support of patriarch Sergius, and by the 
emperor Constans II's renunciation of his predecessor Heraclius. It was how- 
ever Photius (died A.D. 891) who both emphasized divisions between East 


10 Е, Schwartz, Codex Vaticanus Graecus 1431: Eine antichalkedonische Sammlung aus der 
en Kaiser Zenos, in ABAW Philos. und hist. Klasse 32, 6 (München: 1927). See also 4A 3.1.3 

1! M. Simonetti, Un falso Ippolito nella polemica monotelita, in Vetera Christianorum 24, 
(1987), p. 113-146. His original words were "In questo senso l'atteggiamento di CB, che intro- 
duce un illustre dottore del passato a rinfacciare al fittizio Berone tale confusione e alterazione 
come conseguenza dell’ identificare l'operazione divina e umana di Cristo...” p. 145. 
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and West, and who specifically mentions that the title of Ap. Con. was d10- 
taya THV AnoctoAwv &1@ KArpevtoc but that what was delivered Sé 
KAnpevtoc had been corrupted with Arianism. Thus there appears in Photius 
a distrust of that tradition. There was therefore a hidden polemical purpose, 
however much obscured by the literary device of pseudonymity, that pro- 
gresses under the influence of its own, provocatively imaginative, fabrica- 
tions. We have seen that purpose in claims by various mss. that assign to 
sections and whole works the title: o “InxoAvtov in self-conscious oppo- 
sition to &@ KArjuevrog and vice versa. We also see that polemical purpose 
reflected in consequence in the separate uses of, and criticisms of, works 
bearing their names independently of intentional contrasts, as in the case of 
the Contra Beronem, and Photius’ accusations of Arianism. 


7A 1.4. In conclusion: Ap. Trad. and dynamic development 

We have thus established that the text of the Egyptian Church Order, identi- 
fied by Connolly and Schwartz with the длостолмкў napadootc and the nepi 
xapısuatwav of the Statue, forms part of a pseudonymous corpus of literature 
directly comparable in its continuous reworking and pseudonymous 
development with the Clementines. Although it might be still possible to 
argue with some plausibility that this identification is correct, it seems hardly 
Surprising, in view of the polemical interests of whatever kind that have 
formed the further development of Church Order literature around 
Hippolytus’ name, that the ms tradition should be so corrupt, and that at the 
end of the day we should be left with at best Botte’s important essai de 
reconstitution, with its parallels set out between the Latin, the Syriac, the 
Aethiopic, the Arabic, and the Constitutionalist’s Greek.!? The original text 
in the Hippolytan series, let us call it the Ap. Trad., being a Church Order 
document and not a letter like Clement, Corinthians, was itself as unlikely to 
remain untouched and “unreformed,” in the course of its transmission, any 
more than the Epitome, the Ap. Con. and the Canones to which it gave rise. 

Let us now look at some of the textual disturbances and reformations 


7A 2. The composite character of Ap. Trad. 


In connection with the claim that Hippolytus was what could later be called a 
schismatic or even an. anti-pope, we saw that the problem was raised of 
where Hippolytus got his consecrators to enable him to set up as the 
alternative bishop to Callistus. It led Frickel in particular to search the text of 
El. IX, 12-13 1 for some allusion to letters to other Churches in search of 
three co-consecrators. Dix, on the other hand, regarded the Ap. Trad. as 
having been composed before the break in which presumably its provisions 


12 В. Botte, La Tradition apostolique de saint Hipplyte. Essai de reconstitution, in 
Liturgiewissenschaftliche Quellen und Forschungen, 39 (Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung: Munster: 1963). 
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for co-consecrators were in some way relaxed. We have already given our 
reasons for regarding such problems as arising from an anachronistic 
misunderstanding of the state of development of the Roman community at 
the close of the second century. Let us now analyse in greater detail how the 
text of Ap. Trad. itself is evidence for our account of the Hippolytan events 
as we interpreted them in 6C 7.4-7.5. 


7A 2.1. The election of the bishop in Ap. Trad. 2 
In Ap. Trad. 2 we find that the bishop is elected by all the people (electus ab 
omni populo (L; S(AEY nò navtdc tod Aao0 £xAeAeyuévov (Epitome)). The 
people assemble on Sunday, together with the presbyterate (соуғЛӨфу ó AaóG 
Ana TH лресВотеріо (Epitome, L)), or the presbyters and deacons (S(AE)). 
All consent (consentientibus omnibus (L)) or all the bishops consent 
(episcopis omnibus consentientibus (S(AE)), and place their hands over or on 
him (inponant/ imposuerunt manus super eum (L, S(AE)). Ratcliff argued 
with reference to parallel passages in the various versions of the Canons or 
Statutes of the Apostles that the choice of the bishop ab omni populo or nò 
поутос̧ тоб Aao0 was in fact ёк tod Aaod because of the Syriac word men, 
the Aethiopic ’em, the Sahidic ebol hem, or the Arabic min. In consequence, 
Ratcliiff wished to argue that, in the original version of this ordination rite, 
the bishop was chosen from the people since presbyters and deacons were 
ordained to their respective offices for life and without any principle of 
progression. !3 

Ratcliff, more questionably in my view, for a further part of his discussion 
relied on the ability of Epit. III, 61* to represent some feature at least of the 
original rite. He rightly concludes from the words of the prayer in Ap. Trad. 
3 cordis cognitor (L) or kapótoyvóota лбутоу (Epit. IV, 4) and dare sortes 
secundum praeceptum (L) or &166voa KANPODG KATH TO npóocorypu oov (Epit. 
IV, 4) a reference to Acts 1, 23-26. But it seems implausible to suggest that 
such an early form of porrectio instrumentorum such as the placing of the 
Gospel Codex on the head of a bishop being ordained (t&v бё StaKdvav tà 
Ocia EvAYYEALA EM тўс TOD xeipotovovpévov KEdaATic) has any reference to a 
situation pertaining in the second century. 

This ceremony would appear to be later than even the consecration by 
three other bishops also mentioned (eig тбу xpótov &mokónov бро xoà 


13 E.C. Ratcliff, “Apostolic Tradition": Questions Concerning the Appointment of the 
Bishop, in Liturgical Studies, Ed. Couratin A.H. and Tripp D.H., (London: S.P.C.K. 1976), p. 
156- 157, 159. See also J.V. Bartlet, The Ordination Prayers in the Ancient Church Orders, in 
JThS 17 (1916), p. 248-256; W.H. Frere, Early Ordination Services, in JThS 16 (1915), p. 323- 
369; P.M. Gy, La théolgie des priéres anciennes pour l' ordination des évéques et des prétres, in 
RSPhTh 58 (1974), p. 599-617; G. Kretschmar, Die Ordination im frühen Christentum, in 
FZPhTh 22 (1975), p. 35-69. 

14 The full text reads: кол oe yevon&vng EIG TOV протоу ётдокол@у бра кої 
votiv ETEPOIG лАтсіоу tod Ovotactnpiou Gro, TÜV Aoutóv EMLOKONMV кол. 
npeoputépov слолў TPOGEVYOPEVOV, тбу бё SLAKdVOV TH Bela, EDAYYEALA em тїїс тоб 
YELPOTOVOVHEVOD кефоћлўс буєлтоүрёуо KATEXOVTMV, Aeyéto трос BEOV... 
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Svo0lv téporc), which itself reflects the compromize at Nicaea (A.D. 325) 
between the Donatist Numidian position of the requirement of twelve 
bishops in a province and their opponents.!> Such features of the Epitomist’s 
account at this point, along with the ecclesiastical furniture of a later age by 
which the consecrating bishop stands (лАтсіоу tod 6vco1aotnpiou totos), 
does not give much support to Ratcliff’s thesis about an early rite of what he 
calls *evangeliomancy "Ip 

But there is another feature of Ratcliff's account which may reflect a more 
ancient tradition, which we must now consider. 


7A 2.1.1. The imposition of hands in the bishop’s ordination 

His original use of his claim to evangeliomancy was to show how, by anal- 
ogy with the appointment of Matthias in Acts 1, 23-26 with lots, "the ap- 
pointment of a bishop did not demand, as of necessity, the active assistance 
or even presence of other bishops." In consequence "the presbyters could 
conduct the proceedings.”!’ Thus the election of the bishop as a layman 
directly out of the congregation could be turned into a consecration by their 
act of evangeliomancy alone, without imposition of hands. From Ratcliff's 
argument as it stands, however, it seems hard to see why only the presbyters 
could perform such an act of evangeliomancy. Acts 6, 6 after all, if read 
strictly grammatically, implies that the gathered Church, the тАлӨос, not only 
elected the deacons, on apostolic instructions, and "placed them in the 
presence of the apostles (ods Eotnoav ёуфлдоу t&v ànootóAov)," but also, 
the selfsame laity themselves, “having prayed (npooev&auevor ), laid their 
hands upon them (ёлёӨткоу avdtoic Tac ғ їрос).” 

This last example perhaps shows us that the imposition of hands probably 
was simply omitted as an oversight of the Epitomist which he would have 
assumed anyway, rather than reflect a time when hands were only laid upon 
deacons, and bishops were ordained in self-conscious imitation of Acts 1, 23- 
26. The imposition of hands became so quickly universal that it seems diffi- 
cult to suppose a period of time into which this rite could fit, between the 
emergence of single bishops on the one hand, and its adoption on the other. 
But undoubtedly the argument that the laity would perform this imposition of 
hands might have been argued to derive some support from the Verona Latin. 
In Ap. Trad. 2, after all, Consententibus omnibus, inponant super eum manus 
could refer not simply to the previously mentioned qui praesentibus fuerint 
episcopi, but also to the populus una cum praesbyterio. In consequence we 


15 Cyprian, Ep. 67, 4. See also W.C.H. Frend, The Donatist Church: A Movement of Protest 

in Roman North Africa, (Clarendon Press: Oxford 1952/1985), p. 12. 
Ratcliff (1976) p. 158. 

17 Ibid. p. 159, cf. J. Coppens, L’imposition des mains et les rites connexes dans le Noveau 
Testament et dans l'Eglise ancienne, Etudes de théologie positive, (Paris: Wetteren 1925), cf. K. 
Küppers, Die literarisch-theologische Einheit von Eucharistiegebet und Bischofsweihegebet bei 
Hippolyt, in ALw 29 (1987), p. 19-30. 
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could argue that the text was originally, like that of Acts for the deacons, a 
record of ordination by imposition of hands of the populus or nA G0c, with 
mention of bishops and presbytery only introduced later. Such would be the 
process which continues with the additions of S(AE) episcopis omnibus 
consentientibus, qui imposuerunt manus ... It should be remembered that 
Didache 15,1 cited the yeipotovia of Emtokonoı and ŝtakóvor as the act of 
the people, where to translate xeupotovricae as “elect” would define an 
ambiguity equally as tightly and equally with lack of justification as to 
translate it “ordain.” 

Given therefore the presence of an explicit or at least an implicit imposi- 
tion of hands in the text, let us now ask whether, despite Acts and the 
Didache, and by the time of one version of the dynamic development of the 
collection of parallel documents that we call the Ap. Trad., this act would 
have become a clerical function of the presbyterate. 


7А 2.1.2. The presbyterate and episcopal ordination 
Bradshaw sought to develop Ratcliff's analysis in a way that avoids depen- 
dence on the Epitome in support of evangeliomancy, and which seeks to un- 
ravel a suppressed presbyteral rather than lay function in the layers of tradi- 
tional material. For evidence he focuses on the silence of the presbyters, not 
only in the Epitome, but also in all versions of the Ap. Trad. In Epit. III, 6 the 
expression сїөлїїс yevopévng glosses favourably some strange textual 
variants over Ap. Trad. 2, where L reads praesbyterium adstet quiescens, and 
S(AE) simply presbyteri stabunt. The Canones Hippolyti have been shown 
to be composed between A.D. 336 and A.D. 340, in accordance with the 
arguments that I have reproduced above. Thus its version of the presbyteral 
silence will be important since it is earlier than the Ap. Con. and indeed the 
Verona Latin itself. Here in the parallel passage we read that the people “are 
to choose one of the bishops and presbyters..."!8 

Now Bradshaw argues that such variants reveal the transmission of the 
words regarding this presbyteral silence to be clearly corrupt, indicated by 
the extensive re-editing. Clearly the Canones, in speaking of both bishops 
and presbyters, reveal interpolation and re-editing the most clearly, since the 
consecrator could only have been from one group, and after the emergence of 
monarchical bishops or even single bishops no one would have inserted pres- 
byters as a group from which a consecrator could be drawn. The obvious 
conclusion for Bradshaw is that the presbyterate originally were the group 
Who consecrated the people's chosen candidate. Hence the episcopis omnibus 
consentientibus qui imposuerunt manus (S(AE))were not originally laymen, 
as we might conjecturally reconstruct from L, on the analogy with Acts 6,6, 
but indeed ordained presbyters, who had in addition to an originally purely 


18 Bradshaw (1987) p. 12. 
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presbyteral rite to be ordered to remain silent in order to allow future 
monarchical bishops to exercize their new prerogatives. !? 

Such a reconstruction would undoubtedly also explain another critical tex- 
tual alteration, namely the way in which Ap. Trad. 7 gives the following 
instruction to the bishop in the ordination of a presbyter: dicat secundum ea 
q(uae) praedicta sunt (L), (oret super eum secundum modum quem (S(AB)), 
sicut praediximus super episcopum. But when the actual prayer is then given, 
it is different from that used for a bishop. We can explain this, despite the 
somewhat contrived alternative of Turner and Dix, in terms of a presbyteral 
rite overlaying an episcopal one. Thus too we can explain a specifically his- 
torical as opposed to literary and textual problem, namely where Hippolytus 
found his consecrators.?? As Bradshaw points out, “the first evidence we 
have for the participation of other bishops in their ordination comes from 
Cyprian in the third century.'?! 

Thus we find that Ratcliff and Bradshaw have, in their literary and textual 
studies, illuminated the state of affairs that we argued in Chapter 6 to be re- 
flected in El. and other literary and archaeological sources regarding the in- 
ternal organisation of the Church of Rome at the end of the second century. 
Our discussion so far in this chapter establishes that the Ap. Trad. cannot be 
used as a counter-example to our thesis that monarchical episcopacy had not 
developed at Rome by the time of Victor. We see here that the very inability 
to fit the historical data presented by El. into a Cyprianic scheme of Church 
Order, with its concepts of schism and anti-popes recognized by due synodi- 
cal process, whether within or between dioceses, also applies to the data pre- 
sented by the Ap. Trad. and its various versions and forms. Bradshaw's cor- 
rection of post-Cyprianic interpolations and interpretative recasting of the 
text in the light of the facts that the participation of bishops in consecrations 
is not witnessed before Cyprian confirms our account (Chapter 6 Part A) of 
why Damasus had to create the legend of Hippolytus as the Novatian pres- 
byter. 

But in the light of our specifically historical reconstruction of the Roman 
congregations with their npoeotóc exercising mokon and occupying the 
npoxoka0eópta of their individual congregation, we can give some historical 
substance and further definition to Ratcliff and Bradshaw's textual and 
literary reconstruction of the role of the Roman presbyterate. As we saw in 


19 P.F. Bradshaw, The participation of other bishops in the ordination of a bishop in the 
Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus," in StudPatr 18, 2: Critica, Classica, Ascetica, Liturgica, 
(Ed.) E. A. Livingstone, (Peeters Press: Leuven 1989), p. 335-338. See also , Ordination, in 
Essays on Hippolytus, (Ed. G.J. Cuming) Grove Liturgical Study 19, (Grove: Bramcote 1978), 
p. 34-36. Cf. J. Lécuyer, Episcopat et Presbyterat dans les écrits d' Hippolyte de Rome, in 
RecSciRel 41 (1953), p. 30-50 and K. Richter, Zum Ritus der Bischofsordination in der 
„Apostolischen Überlieferung” Hippolyts von Rom, in ALw 17 (1975), p. 7-51. 

20 C.H. Turner, The Ordination Prayer for a Presbyter in the Church Order of Hippolytus, in 
JThS 16 1915, p. 542-547. 

21 Bradshaw (1989) p. 337. 
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Chapter 6, in the light both of literary and archaeological evidence, there is 
no need to assume the existence of one large congregation as the focus of 
Hippolytus’ rites of ordination. Thus there is no reason to regard the bishops 
present (episcopis omnibus consentientibus, qui imposuerunt manus) as 
presbyters in either a later or earlier sense. 

Such npeoßdrepor-ErioKonor mpoiotapévor do not come from distant dio- 
ceses but from other congregations with whom the congregation in question 
exchanges the frumentum. They form a body which meets in a way that we 
are not able to specify precisely other than that they had debates on questions 
of orthodoxy between themselves in some kind of forum that was otherwise 
concerned with the sending of charitable relief to external churches. That fo- 
rum was, moreover, in some way connected with the “foreign secretary" who 
wrote, like Clement in Hermas (6A 5 6), to the heads of foreign churches in 
the name of all the congregations with a ministry “committed” to him 
(Ekelv@ yàp ёлітётролтол). Lampe was uncertain whether all лреВотерох at 
Rome exercized enıokonn, like Justin’s лроғстос, and could preside or only 
some of them (6C 7.4). 

Thus we witness also in the Ap. Trad. a fluid situation. Clearly npeoBvt— 
epot who preside, who have a role in the consecration of other npeoButepo1— 
npoiotauevoı, and who exercize the poor-relief ministry of mokon are 
now being called episcopi in contrast to presbyteri. Only a presbyter presid- 
ing Over a congregation could now ordain, albeit assisted by other presbyters. 
The two different prayers of consecration bear witness to the fact of this tran- 
sition, just as the fact of the contradictory rubric commanding identical 
prayers establishes how new that precise distinction was. We saw that 
Irenaeus, similarly, bore witness to the interchangeability of the term 
єлїсколос and лресВотерос and thus could be used in support of our recon- 
struction. 

At all events, our reconstruction, in Chapter 6, in application to the fruits 
of literary analysis of the ordination rites of the Ap. Trad., has taken us be- 
yond the picture of a shadowy presbyterate with no really definable 
functions. To establish that an amorphous collection of presbyters could 
celebrate the Eucharist and ordain really tells us something about how in fact 
such a ‘presbyterian’ system functioned. Moreover, since, given some clearly 
observable facts of human nature, it would have been unworkable without 
some minimum norms of deference within the group that were to be 
maximized and defined in course of time, there must have emerged some 
such rules like those for the silence of the presbyters that we have described. 

But let us now pursue further the different prayers in order that we can es- 
tablish further the witness of Ap. Trad. to the development of Church Order 
which was to lead to, but not yet give us, the kind of episcopal monarchy of 
the age of Cyprian. 
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7A 2.2. Presbyteral and episcopal Orders: Ap. Trad. 7 

Segelberg endeavoured to analyse systematically the ordination prayers in or- 
dcr to determine the various layers of their development. His principle ap- 
pears to have been a purely literary one. Direct biblical quotations are not 
very frequent in early liturgical texts, and, therefore, where they occur, they 
are indicative of the latest stratum. Words referring to the act of ordination 
itself are considered prior to comments upon the act by means of subordinate 
clauses which are in consequence considered to be later accretions. Texts 
with Old Testament allusions become indicative of the earliest stratum, those 
with direct quotations from the New Testament of the later.?? 

I am unhappy with the purely literary and a-priori character of such crite- 
ria, which are left unrooted in any historical situation identified by means of 
any strictly historical examination. I therefore propose, in this section, to 
examine the conflicting images used in the episcopal and presbyteral prayer, 
and then, in the following section, to endeavour to locate these images in 
genuinely historical situations of conflict. Let us begin with the prayer for the 
ordination of a presbyter which is directed to be as for the bishop but which 
curiously is not so. 


7A 2.2.1. Episcopal ordination in Ap. Trad. 7 
In Ap. Trad. 7 the prayer for the presbyter to be ordained is that God is: 


... to impart to him (inpartire (L), impertire ei (E), &unAncov avtòv (Epit.)) the 
Spirit of grace and council of the presbyterate/ of a presbyter (spiritum gratiae 
et consilium praesbyterii (E)/ praesbyteris (L), nveöna xàpvtog xoi ovpPovatac 
(Epit.)) that he might assist (adiubet (L), sustineat (E), tod dvtiAapBavec@ar 
(Epit.)) your people with a pure heart, just as you regarded the people of your 
choice and you commanded Moses that he should choose presbyters (ut 
elegeret praesbyteros, aipnhoacba npeoßvrepovg ( Epit.)) whom you ЁШ filled 
(replesti (LY replevisti (E), oùs £vénAmoag (Epit.)) with your Spirit which you 
gave to your slave and servant Moses. 


Now this is not a direct quotation from the Old Testament but an allusion to 
an Old Testatment passage, which is one criterion, according to Segelberg, of 
its being a very early stratum of the rite. The Old Testament passage in ques- 
tion is Numbers 11,14-17. According to this passage, Moses cannot cope 
with his role as ruler over Israel with all their demands. So, following the 
LXX version, God instructs Moses: 


Gather together for me (ovvayayé pot) seventy men from the elders (oo t&v 
npeoßvrepwv) of Israel, whom you see (oc adtdc cot eldec) that these are (бт 
odtot gouw) elders of the people and their scribes (npeofótepot tod Лаоб кої 
ypannareis avdtdv). And you will lead them to the Tent of Witness, and they 
will stand (otńcovtar) there with you. And I will descend and speak there with 


22 Е, Segelberg, The Ordination Prayers in Hippolytus, in StudPatr 13 (1975), p. 397-408. 
Cf. Richter (1975) p. 11-29 and Lécuyer (1953) p. 31-45. Cf, also E. Lohse, Die Ordination im 
Spätjudentum und im Neuen Testament. (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht 1951). 
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you, and I will take (Ge) from the Spirit that is on you (бло tod mvevdpatos 
tod ёлї cot) and I will place it upon them (mOrjow ёл adtdv). And they shall 
give aid (ovvavtiATjywovtat ) with you against the rush of the people and you 
shall not bear them alone. 


Thus the elders (xpeoBvtepor tod Aaod) are a body, in the Old Testament 
case, a good symbolic seventy in number, selected from other elders or elder 
men (And t&v лресВотёроу). They are, in the words of the Aethiopic version 
of the Ap. Trad., a presbyterate (presbyterium), bound together not so much 
by the Holy Spirit, as by tò nveðua xapırog кой ovpBovAtac which God gave 
to Moses. That Spirit was divisible (cer Gnd tod nvevuatos тоб Eni со), 
and a portion given to each presbyter in order “to give aid” (tod 
avrıraußavesdan/  ovvavuAnvyovta). The presbyters “will stand" 
(otrjoovta1) with Moses just as the deacons “were stood (£otnoav)" before 
the apostles in Acts 6,6, and God “places the Spirit (£ri61j00)" upon them 
just like the bishop “places his hands (inponat manum)" on the ordinands in 
Ap. Trad. 7. 

There is a problem with regarding this prayer as developed later in order 
accommodate the emergence of the presbyterate as distinct from the episco- 
pate, as otherwise the instruction to use the same prayer as for the bishop 
apparently lead Segelberg to believe.?? The prayer itself, with a small shift of 
interpretation, and no verbal modification, could have provided a suitable 
form of consecration for a bishop, and thus itself have been the original 
prayer intended to be used both for presbyters and for bishops. The imagery 
is far better suited to the justification of a dependent presbyterate rather than 
one which is independent. 

The presbytery has a head who is the antitype of Moses, whose Spirit is 
indeed the Spirit of Moses divided amongst individual participants in the 
presbyteral college who are only therefore individual presbyters by virtue of 
their participation in a whole whose unity is guaranteed by an anti-type of 
Moses. Moses' Spirit needed only be given to a bishop whole, while to a 
presbyter only in part, and the prayer in all versions is consistent with either 
kind of ordination. If a bishop is being ordained, then he receives the whole 
spiritum gratiae et consilii which is nevertheless the same spiritum gratiae et 
consilium presbyteri of which a presbyter receives only a part. If he is a 
bishop, like Moses, the Spirit will enable him ut elegeret praesbyteros quos 
reples de spiritu tuo. If he is a presbyter, he will be reminded of, and 
declared to be, a recipient of the act of Moses' antitype. 

As we adumbrated in 5A 1.2, there is a fundamental conflict between the 
presbyteral and Mosaic imagery of Ap. Trad. 7 and the sacerdotal and 
Aaronic imagery of Ap. Trad. 3. It is to a more precise and detailed de- 
lineation of that conflict that we can now turn. 


23 Ibid. p. 402-404. 
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7A 2.2.2. Episcopal ordination in Ap. Trad. 3 

The major conflict of imagery between this and the prayer for the ordination 
of a bishop in Ap. Trad. 3 is that the bishop has become, not the antitype of 
Moses, but the antitype of Aaron. The theme of leadership such as would 
also be applicable to Moses, is continued in this prayer, and reveals the prior- 
ity of the presbyteral prayer by that continuance. The Spirit that is on the 
bishop, like that of Moses, was a “Spirit of leadership” (principalis spiritus 
(L), 66vajuv tod Hyewovikod луєоротос (Epit.)) which God is asked to “pour 
forth" (effunde (L), éniyee (Epit.)). But the principle image of the bishop's 
office is sacerdotal as can be seen in the following clauses: 


1. God is he who “predestined from the beginning (0 троорїсос te бл apxijc) from 
Abraham a just гасе (yévog dixatov), appointing rulers and priests (apyovtac te Kat 
LEPEIG котастїйсос).” 
2. “Not having left (tò te &ytaopo cov рӯ Katadınav GAELtovpyntov) your sanctuary 
without a minister...” 


3. “To exercize the high-priestly office for you (apyiepatevetv со) blamelessly 
(Guéuntws), ministering night and day (Aettovpyodvta vuKtdc Kal ўрёрос).” 

4. “Incessantly to propitiate your face (à6taAeirtog te 1АйскєсӨбод TH Spoo cov) 
and to offer to you the gifts of your holy Church (кої mpoodépetv cor tà бро тўс 
соус oov ёккАтсіос).” 

5. "By the high priestly Spirit (ro nvevpati tà орҳієротікф) to have authority to 
forgive sins (буу £Sovotav Adıevan cyLaptiac) according to your command (кота 
THV EVTOANV соъ).” 


Clearly this prayer was not, like the allegedly ‘presbyteral’ one, able to be 
said for a presbyter as well as a bishop, and so was not the prayer to which 
the instructions sicut praediximus super episcopum referred. Thus, contrary 
to Segelberg’s assignment of it to the earliest strata of the rites, it clearly is a 
secondary development of that “presbyteral” prayer, and thus we have 
falsified his criterion of an Old Testament allusion as determining the earliest 
strata.24 The theme of Moses as the äpxwv, implicit in the ‘presbyteral’ 
prayer and explicit in Exodus 2,16 (“Who appointed (katéotnoev) you ruler 
and judge (&pxyovta кол &косттүу) over us?") is maintained in 1. But the 


24 Ibid. p. 400. See also A. Rose, La prére de consécration pour 1” ordination épiscopale, in 
Au service de la parole de Dieu. Mélanges offerts à Msgr. A.-M. Charue, (Gembloux 1969), p. 
129-145; W.L. Rordorf, L’ Ordination de 1’ évêque selon la Tradition apostolique d’ Hippolyte 
de Rome, in QLP 55 (1974), p. 137-150; C.-J.P. Oliveira, Signification sacerdotale du Ministére 
de I’ Evêque dans la Tradition Apostolique d’ Hippolyte de Rome, in FZPhTh 25 (1978), p. 398- 
427; A. Jilek, Bischof und Presbyterium. Zur Beziehung zwischen Episkopat und Presbyterat im 
Lichte der Traditio Apostolica Hippolyts, in ZKTh 106 (1984), p. 321-326; J.E. Stam., 
Episcopacy in the Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus, Basel 1969 (ThDuss 3); , Charismatic 
Theology in the “Apostolic Tradition" of Hippolytus, in Current Issues in Biblical and Patristic 
Interpretation. Studies in honour of Merill C. Tenney presented by his former students, Ed. G.F. 
Hawthorn, (Grand Rapids 1975), p. 267-276; R. Zollitsche, Amt und Funktion des Priesters: 
Eine Untersuchung zum Ursprung und zur Gestalt des Presbyterats in den ersten zwei 
Jahrhunderten, in F.ThSt 96, (Freiburg-Basel- Wein: 1974). 
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addition of tepeic in the expression te кой 1єрєїс котостісос introduces the 
new and overlaying sacerdotal element. 

In 2 the sanctuary which must have priestly ministry is introduced, and in 
3 the perpetual office of high priest. In 4 we have propitiation, and the offer- 
ing of the gifts of the Church, which is to be continued in the Eucharistic 
liturgy of Ap. Trad. 5, before coming to ordination to Orders of presbyter and 
deacon. Finally in 5 we have mention of the bishop/high priest functioning 
by means of t$ луғорот tH apyiepatiKG We have no Old Testament 
allusions to the inspiration of Aaron in this way. The phrase is a pure devel- 
opment of the enabling presbyteral Spirit given to Moses and divided 
amongst the presbyters whom he appointed. It is only by analogy with that 
original prayer that we can understand the idiom in which the bishop’s en- 
abling for high-priestly office is here expressed. 

There is however a third theme with a third set of images that has been in- 
terwoven into this rite. There is no necessary connection between priesthood 
and absolution. The phrase in 5 éyetv cE0volav détévot QUAPTLASG KATH ттүү 
EVTOATV OOD is a reference to the commandment of the risen Christ in John 
20, 22b-23: AdPete nveöno &yvov: йу пуоу dote TAG Anapriag бфёоутол 
avtoic ... Schweizer has interpreted the inbreathing of this passage to the 
whole community, whereas, as I have argued previously, it applies to the 
Twelve (Eleven) as representatives of the New Israel. There is however no 
image of office in the apostolic succession of the Twelve in John, let alone 
any sacerdotal understanding of their тіпіѕігу.25 The addition of the phrase 
TH APXLEPATLKG to TH nveunon as the means to the power of forgiving sins is 
therefore a redefinition of the Johannine tradition in the interests of the 
sacerdotal image that the author of this particular segment is imposing on 
that tradition. 

The function of absolution is thus brought into connection with priesthood 
presumably by virtue of the episcopal right now asserted. In the rite that 
follows, it is the bishop’s prerogative to be the normal minister of the 
Eucharistic sacrifice. Both the power to absolve and to sacrifice are thus 
brought into connection with the apostolic foundation of the Church. John 
20,22, as I have said, makes no reference to images of apostles in ordered 
succession, in a gospel where the Twelve are never called by that term. But 
in Ap. Trad. З the боуошу tod HyeLovikod—though not the Apxıepatıkoö 
nveöuatoc—which clearly therefore by contrast belongs to the earlier, 
“presbyteral” strata, is described as “that which you gave (ёебортсоал) 
through your beloved Son (610 tod riyannuevov сох толбос) Jesus Christ to 
your holy apostles (toic &yloıg cov ànoo1tóAotc) who founded the Church (oi 


25 E. Schweizer, Der Johanneische Kirchenbegriff, in TU 73 (1959), p. 263-268. Cf. A. 
Brent, Cultural Episcopacy and Ecumenism: Representative ministry in church history from the 
Age of Ignatius of Antioch to the Reformation, with special reference to contemporary ecu- 
menism, in Studies in Christian Mission 6, (E.J. Brill: Leiden 1992), p. 76-80. 
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KQOLSpvOaV tv EKKANOtaV) in individual places (кото tonov).” The allusion 
is clearly to the Johannine Pentecost, but the connection with sacerdotal 
imagery is rather to the final stage of a development which first connected 
the scene with the apostolic office through the ‘leadership’ image of the 
earlier, ‘presbyteral’ rite of Ap. Trad. 7. 

In this section we have therefore examined the conflicting images used in 
the episcopal and presbyteral prayers in Ap. Trad. 3 and 7 as a means of iso- 
lating various strata involved in the development of these rites. However, our 
criticism of Segelberg’s methodology for a-priorism lead us to demand 
further the corroboration of our purely literary hypothesis by locating these 
conflicting images in genuinely historical situations of conflict. It is to this 
task that we must now turn. 


PART B. AIAAOXH AND APXIEPATEIA: THE CLEMENTINE DIMENSION 


The image of the Johannine Pentecost, redefined first in apostolic and then in 
archieratic terms in the evolution of the rites in the Ap. Trad., produced the 
perceptive comment from Ratcliff: 


If the author of Apostolic Tradition thought about apostolic succession, he did 
not think of it as a "sacramental succession" or in terms of a chain or series. He 
thought of the bishop as succeeding, by an immediate appointment of the Lord, 
to an apostolic vacancy, and so to an immediate apostolic relationship with the 
Lord, as Matthias had done26 


Now such an understanding of Church Order seems clearly different from the 
concept of the philosophical house-school with which we met in Chapter 6, 
and with which we argued the Hippolytan events to be consistent. Here the 
fundamental concept validating Order was the term біобоут which 
prefigures too in Irenaeus' succession list, and whose home we argued to be 
that of the Greek philosophical schools. The notion of the giving of the Spirit 
as "an immediate appointment of the Lord" to the apostolic council through 
which the Church was founded (xoig üyloıg oov ANOCTOAOLG oi KABLSpvOaV 
tv &xxAnoiav) would have seemed potentially Gnostic to an Irenaeus 
whom, as we have seen, located the test for valid succession in the identity of 
doctrine between the óuX6oxoc and his predecessor. 

This point is of fundamental importance, given the claims of single or dual 
authorship for the Hippolytan corpus, that in Chapter 1 we showed to be 
more dependent on our estimate of the precise character the Statue before the 
Ligorian reconstruction than has been previously supposed. In the light of 
our argument that the list of works of inscribed in the catalogue on the back 
of the chair may be better understood as the product of a school rather than 


26 Couratin (1976) p. 159. 
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of a single author, we may now begin with a re-assessment of the 
relationship between the Ap. Trad. and El. regarding the understanding of 
Order in these two works. 


TB 1. &va$ox and El. I prooem. 6 and Ap. Trad. 3 and 7 
The critical passage reads: 


These doctrines no other refutes (€AéyEe1) than the Holy Spirit handed on in the 
Church (tò £v €xxAnoia napadodev буюу nveüna) in which those who were 
previously the apostles (où тохбутес npótepot ої &nóotoAo1) delivered to those 
whose faith was orthodox (ретёдосоу toig ӧрӨбс nexiotevKdotv). We have 
become their successors (Фу ўреїс &@бодо1 тоүхбуоутес), and we participate in 
the same grace of both high priesthood and teaching, (tfíg te abtiic¢ xapitoc 
HETEXOVTEG APXLEpatetac тє кой SidacKaAtac), and, being reckoned as guardians 
of the Church (кой dpovpoi тўс £&xxAnotag AcAoytopévot), we neither let our eye 
slumber (оок ӧфӨолиф vuotaLonev), nor do we keep silence about orthodox 
discourse (006€ Aóyov óp0óv oLwNdpeEv), but, labouring with all of our soul and 
body we do not grow weary, endevouring to make worthy repayment worthily 
to God our benefactor (Go GEiws Geo tà eoepyétr AvranodıLöovon). 
El. I, prooem. 6 


In so far as presbyter/bishops? are said to тїс te о0тўс Х@р1тос ретёҳоутес 
ApxLepartelag тє кой дбоскоћос, it has been thought that here we have the 
link that binds together the bishop as high-priest as well as, in virtue of the 
6600 koAto, being also one of the apostolic successors (ot &róotoAot... OV 
т\нєїс Stadoxor). Furthermore, the image of the presbyter given a portion of 
Moses’ Spirit may seem to be recalled by their description as ретёуоутес̧. 
The deaconing prayer in Ap. Trad. 8 denies that the deacons are ordained to 
participate in the common spirit of the presbyter (non accipiens communem 
praesbyteri spiritum eum cuius participes praesbyteri sunt (L), spiritum 
magnitudinis cuius presbyteri participantur (S(AE)). Thus there would 
appear at first sight to be a close fit here between El. I, prooem. 6 and Ap. 
Trad. 3 and 7. 

Such a comparison would however be too superficial. As we have already 
said, the concept of 51ad0x7 is not present in these prayers, and its appear- 
ance in El. is a quite different understanding of Order. Furthermore, the 
Spirit that is given is the Holy Spirit, tò £v ёккАтсіф napadobev &yrov 
nveðua, that acts as guarantor of the succession of teachers, just as in the 
case of Irenaeus' charisma veritatis (Adv. Haer. IV, 26,2). But in the Ap. 
Trad. we are not dealing with *the Holy Spirit given in the Church." We are 
dealing with a more Old Testament view of Spirit, in which it is the antitype 
of Moses' spirit of leadership and governance, his spiritum gratiae et 


27 I cease to ask the question whether these lines could be said by a presbyter or a bishop, 
since I have argued sufficiently the character of Hippolytus' presidency as протокоӨєёріттс 
ог TPOEOT@G over one of the several congregations into which the Roman Church was divided 
and which can only anachronistically be describes as either one or the other, see Chapter 6. 
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consilii, which became, we have argued, first the bishop’s dSbvanıv tod 
NYEMOVLKOD луєоротос, and then the antitype of Aaron’s spirit by analogy 
with Moses’, т@ rnvednatı tà àpxiepankð ёуғу &&ovotav. &pxiepateia , 
moreover, is not related to a spirit antitypical to the Aaronic in El. I, prooem. 
6. We are dealing therefore with the ideas of a school in which different 
members and different groups place different nuances and emphases on 
shared images rather than the unity and interrelationship of ideas within a the 
mind of a single author, or, for that matter, between two related authors. 

There is however one way in which we could harmonize the disparate 
character of the two prayers of Ap. Trad. 3 and 7, and the apy.epateta of El. 
I, prooem. 6. We could deny that 5105077 is generally used by Christian writ- 
ers as a didactic and philosophical concept and so not to be located in our re- 
construction of the house-school situation in Chapter 6. Instead we could fol- 
low Ehrhardt in claiming that, far from Aoäorn having its origin in the kind 
of historiography of Diogenes Laertius! Successions of the Philosophers, the 
model for the episcopal succession lists rather was that of those for Jewish 
high priests. If indeed the term ðtaðoyh in Irenaeus, and &@бохот in El. car- 
ried already in his usage sacerdotal implications, then indeed what we have 
argued to be the disparate images of the school of Hippolytus would indeed 
become integrated into the mind of an individual author. Let us now consider 
Ehrhardt’s thesis. 


TB 2. Erhardt on &va6oy" as &pyıeparteia 


Ehrhardt pointed to the apocalyptic concerns of the late second century as 
leading Eusebius to model his succession lists on the lists of priest-kings 
represented by the Maccabees in Josephus’ writings 25 Thus he believed that 
Hippolytus’ sacerdotalism in the Ap. Trad. 3 was of a piece with the d1080xo1 
of El. I, prooem. 6, because to be mentioned on a бобо was equivalent to 
being both ruler and high-priest. Eusebius moreover confirmed the sacerdotal 
character of the succession lists when he placed the figure of James at the 
head of all episcopal successions.?? 

Julius Africanus, like Hippolytus, was well disposed towards the 
Severans. Indeed the catalogue on the Statue records a lost work dedicated to 
Severina. Julius, as we have seen, was architect of the pantheon, and the per- 
son to whose influence Alexander Severus' wish to have a statue of Christ in 
his chapel has been attributed (2B 2.1.3.1-2). In Ad Arist. IV, Julius was 
anxious to show the priestly and royal lines of the Maccabees continued in 
Christ, and in the light of this to explain the conflicting genealogies of 


28 Ant. XIII,11,301 cf. 20,10. Cf. A. Ehrhardt, The Apostolic Succession in the First Two 
Centuries of the Church, (London: Lutterworth Press 1953), p. 44-61, cf. W. Telfer, The Office 
of a Bishop, (London: Darton, Longman and Todd 1962), chpt. 4. 

29 Ehrhardt (1953) p. 63-65 ff. with which cf. L. Mariés , Le Messie issu de Lévi chez 
Hippolyte de Rome, in RecSciRel 40 (1952), p. 381-96. 
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Matthew and Luke. Like Hippolytus, he was the author of a Chronicle of 
world history against an eschatological background. The sacerdotalism of the 
author of the Ap. Trad. 3 and of El. no doubt was influenced by such 
hierocratic notions in their different kinds of sacerdotalism. But to what 
extent did that sacerdotalism predate the author of El. and his successor 
Hippolytus? 

Ehrhardt argues that in both Irenaeus, Hegesippus, and Clement, біобохт 
was used in such a sacerdotal sense, which he whom he believed to be the 
author both of the Ap. Trad. and the El. I, prooem. 6 merely continued. He 
believed that one could trace a sacerdotally-understood line from the figure 
of James the Just in Jewish Christianity. According to Hegesippus, James 
was not simply first bishop of the Church of Jerusalem ordained by apostles, 
but was indeed so because of his natural blood-line with Jesus Christ, like the 
Maccabees, a priest-king. But as I have demonstrated in greater detail else- 
where, the case for an episcopal caliphate fails, and for basically the follow- 
ing reasons: 


(a) James’ rule as bishop of the church of Jerusalem never was legitimated in terms 
of a caliphate in the sense that a proven blood-line was the essential requirement for 
his office. According to Hegesippus he is succeeded as bishop of Jerusalem by 
“Symeon the son of his uncle Clopas.” (Eusebius, Н.Е. ТУ, 22,4-5) But that the 
choice of Symeon was not merely because of his blood-line is corroborated by the 
fact that it is recorded that Thebouthis began the line of heretics out of dis- 
appointment that he had not been elected in succession to James. The former’s 
candidature was not ruled out from the start because of his lack of blood-lineage. 
James’ sacerdotal lineage was not therefore a requirement for his office, and there is 
therefore no notion of a sacerdotal ёобохт linking him with his episcopal suc- 
cessors.30 


(b) The historical witness of Josephus to James shows that he could not have been 
associated by his contemporaries with Maccabean priest-kings and their succession 
lines. Had there been such an association of blood relationship with a political 
Messiah, given his apologetic concerns in the Rome of the Flavians, Josephus could 
not have given the defence of James that he does. James would be too much 
identified with Judas of Galilee and the later Zealots.?! 


30 Brent (1992) p. 132-134, 136-137 ff. One writer, influential in Roman Catholic circles, 
who insisted erroneously on this fact was J. Colson, Les fonctions Ecclésiales aux deux pre- 
miers Siécles, (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer 1956), p. 117-119: “.. ces juifs convertis de Jérusalem 
avaient choisi... celui qui était plus le proche par le sang du «Fils de David»... Ainsi s'était 
continuée la «dynastie macchabéenne.»... Sans doute «la chair et le sang» trouvent encore leur 
compte dans une telle mentalitée." For a more recent defence of this position see E. Stauffer, 
Zum Kalifat des Jacobus, in ZRGG 4 (1952), p. 193-214, who replied to H. von Campenhausen, 
Die Nachfolge des Jacobus, in ZKG 63 (1950-52), p. 133-144. The most recent historical study 
assuming something like a caliphate view is M. Hengel, Jacobus der Herrenbruder- der erste 
Papst? in Glaube und Eschatologie, Festschrift für W. G. Kümmel zum 80 Geburstag, (Tübingen: 
J.C. Mohr 1985), p. 71-104. For the significance of o@tnptov yévog in Eusebius, H.E. 1,7,14, 
see Brent (1992) p. 134-135. See also J. Munk, Presbyters and Disciples of the Lord in Papias, 
in HThR 52 (1959), p. 232-243; U.H J., Kórtner, Papias von Hierapolis, (Göttingen: Vanden- 
hoek and Ruprecht 1983). 

31 Brent (1992) p. 136-137. 
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(c) The references to the deondovvor in Hegesippus (Eusebius H.E. 3,20) are pri- 
marily apologetic, and are not to be read in terms of claims to sacerdotal validity .32 


(d) Hegesippus’ description of James’ sacerdotal position (Eusebius, Н.Е. II,23, 4-7) 
has been convincingly shown by Zuckschwerdt to be in fact an anti-sacerdotal 
description. James does not exercize a priestly role in the narrative, but rather that of 
one who has taken a life-long Nazirite vow. The whole tenor of the James’ legend is 
to suggest in fact anti-sacerdotal conceptions of holiness which underlay the 
narrative.33 


If the origins of El.’s ascription of dpy1epateta to bishops cannot be lo- 
cated in any putative succession from James, a fortiori the texts from 
Hegesippus, Irenaeus, and Clement fail to reflect such putative origins. We 
may summarize our position, discussed more extensively in a previous arti- 
cle,3* as follows: 


(a) We have already argued in our last Chapter that in Adv. Haer. III,3,2 etc. the 
primary focus is to a ödiaödoxn of teachers in the Roman house-school communities. 
We did not however in the process commit the modern historiographical fallacy of 
assuming that ideas can be adequately described as developing from each other apart 
from any reference to their human bearers and their corresponding authority. But 
Telford, curiously, sought to understand Adv. Haer. IV, 8,3 as testifying to a 
hierocratic view of the apostolic succession, which thus witnessed such a fusion of 
apylepateta and óuxóoy1 in a pre-Hippolytan form. Telford introduced into this text 
the view that “all the apostles of the Lord are priests.”35 But the passage is a 
commentary on Matt. 12,3-5, and is about “disciples” and not “apostles” as they are 
to be interpreted in the text. Irenaeus calls the disciples “priests” so that he can show 
that they did not really break the Mosaic Law and thus refute Marcion. 


(b) In Irenaeus Adv. Haer. IV, 17,4-18,1 the words of consecration at the Last Supper 
are given as the fulfilment of the “pure sacrifice” about which Mal. 1,10-11 
prophesied. But the sacrifice has no priesthood separate from the community to offer 
it. It is the offering of the Church, as the words confessus est et novi Testamenti 
novam docuit oblationem; quam Ecclesia ab Apostolis accipiens in universo mundo 
offert Deo make clear. The statement that it is the Church’s offering (not the bishop’s) 


32 Ibid. p. 136-137 ff.; Stauffer (1952), p. 193-214, cf. f. N. Hyldahl, Hegesipps 
Hypomnemata, in StTh 14 (1960) р. 87: “Die Fragen des Domitian an die Nachkommen 
Davids... sind Fragen die nur innerhalb einer ganz bestimmten Problemstellung einen Sinn 
hatten, nämlich bei der Frage nach dem Verhältnis der Christen und der Kaisermacht zu 
einander." For the apologetic character of Hegesippus' work, see, Hydahl (1960) p. 70-113. See 
also H.J. Lawler, Eusebiana, (London: Oxford University Press 1912), p. 18-35. 

33 E. Zuckschwerdt, Das Naziräat des Herrenbruders Jakobus nach Hegesippus, іп ZNW 68 
(1977), p. 276-287: "Die Tradition des lebenslangen Nazirtums.. wurde durch den Gegensatz zu 
dieser priesterlichen Konzeption und durch die sich heraus ergebenden, im Laufe der Zeit 
zunehmend verscharften Antithesen, die Wiederspiegelungen geschichtlicher Spannungen und 
hieraus erwachsender Gegensätze zum priesterlich bestimmen." Cf. also Н. von Campenhausen, 
Der urchristliche Apostelbegriff, in StTh 1 Fasc. I-II (1947), p. 96-120 and, Die Nachfolge des 
Jakobs, in ZKG 63 (1952-3), p. 133-144. 

34 A. Brent, Diogenes Laertius and the Apostolic Succession, in JEH 44,3 (1993), p. 367- 


9. 

35 Telfer (1962) p. 114-115, cf. ——, Was Hegesippus a Jew? in HThR 53,2 (1960), p. 143- 
153. It is nevertheless strange therefore that Telfer (1962) should still insist : “It is thus the 
sacerdotal character of the bishop which Irenaeus sees as passing from the order of the apostles 
to the order of bishops.” (p. 115) 
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is repeated two further times. (Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. IV, 2,2; 6,2.4; 8,1; 17, 6; 18, 1). 
There is no connection drawn here, therefore, between High Priesthood and the office 
of bishop as apostolic successor as occurs later in El. 


(c) Since we have shown there to have been no caliphate of James, we cannot claim 
that his use of 5ta50x1, taken over by Irenaeus, was understood sacerdotally by him. 
Hegesippus, as Telfer argued, was not the early writer so often assumed. A 
comparison of H.E. П,23,3 and IV,22,4,3 show that his date was after the time of 
Eleutheros (A.D. 175-189). Far from him being of Palestinian extraction, as putatively 
evidenced from his allusions being of direct contact with Palestine, he is using a 
written source whose knowledge of the Old Testament came from the LXX. Certainly 
his references to the Rechabites at James' stoning reveal a misreading of Jeremiah 35 
rather than direct experience of first century Jerusalem.36 


(d) Clement Cor. 44, 2-6, regards the bishops as succeeding (óvxóé&ovrtou) to a liturgy 
(Agwvtovpytav). Is this Aevtoupyta that of eucharistic presidency? In 44, 4 émoxonn 15 
after all associated with mpooeveyxovtac ta Sapa. In 40, 5 and 41, 1-2 high priests, 
priests, and levites are mentioned with their ідол Aevtovpytoa. But there is no type/ 
antitype correspondence drawn with bishops, priests, and deacons. Rather the 
comparison is simply one of several analogies drawn from nature and society as well 
as the Old Testament to show that God ordains order. No group whether in nature or 
society is to go beyond “the appointed rule of its ministry (тфу @pıon£vov тўс 
Aevtovpytag adtod xavóva)," but must remain “in its own rank (év tà 15t@ táypat).” 
Moreover, Clement’s use of &AXoyigoi &vópeg locates his d:adéEwvta. in the 
characteristic conceptualization of the philosophical schools as found in Diogenes 
Laertius who describes eminent philosophers who head schools by this term (Succ. 8, 
50,91; 9, 1; 10, 21,25). Josephus, who is Ehrhardt’s principle alleged source for 
archierocratic succession lists, whilst he uses diadoxn in the required sense (Ant. 
XX,16, 103, 197, 213, 229, 235, etc.), only uses &AAöyınog of cities and temples in 
two places in one passage (Ant. XV, 297-298). 


Thus we see the attempt to explain El.’s episcopal apy.epateta in terms of 
a sacerdotal and opposed to a scholastic and philosophical, teaching ŝtaðoxń 
fails. The figure of James, whether in Josephus or the Hegesippan fragments, 
does not correspond to the heir of a Maccabean priest-king for whom such 
claims could be intelligibly made. Thus the Aaronic and archierocratic 
ordination prayer in Ap. Trad. 2 cannot be synthesized with the presbyteral 
and Mosaic imagery of Ap. Trad. 7.3’ The proposed link in the chain of re- 
semblance, namely El. I prooem. 6, cannot be expounded to yield such expla- 
nation. 

We must examine shortly where El.’s concept of episcopal &pxyiepateia 
came from if plainly not from the kind of обох to which Irenaeus and 


36 Telfer (1962) p. 143-156. 

37 | find it difficult in this connection to see how Ehrhardt (1953) p. 73 can possibly argue: 
"It seems that the position of St. James was exalted above the other Apostles because he was 
seen as Christ's successor in His priestly ministry... We find in Homilies 3.70 (Lag, 55.19ff.) the 
command to respect "the throne of Christ" as much as the "cathedra of Moses", and it is obvious 
that the analogy between Moses and Christ would give rise to a similar one between Aaron "the 
brother of Moses" and St. James "the brother of Christ." In everything that I argue here the 
relationship between priestly and Aaronic models and the Mosaic reveal a distinction between 
Moses and the sacerdotal and not an equivalence. 
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Hegesippus bear witness. We have argued Clement’s analogies to be irrele- 
vant here as he does not speak about types and antitypes in the Christian cul- 
tus as such. But before we do so, we will examine further Ap. Trad. 7 in or- 
der to explore the coherence of its imagery both with the pseudonymous let- 
ters with which the Clementine Homilies begin, and the coherence of both 
with Diogenes’ historiography of philosophical schools. 


7B 3. Ap. Trad. 7 and the Clementine tradition 


As we have argued, in 7A 2.2.1, Ap. Trad. 7 is the prayer both for an epis- 
copal and presbyteral ordination. For a bishop the image of Moses is empha- 
sized who is given the Spirit of counsel (ovpPovAtac/consilii) for assistance 
(avtılaußaveodar/adiuber) and guidance (Kvßepväv/gubernet). The concept 
of обот is unmentioned here, as indeed in Ap. Trad. 3. It is not the 
Irenaean charisma veritatis that they receive, but the communem praesbyterii 
spiritum in which they participate (net£xeiv/participantur). The chain of 
diachronological historical witnesses seems distant here. The timeless spirit 
possessed by Moses in type and received by the bishop as antitype and given 
partially to the presbyters is what validates his authority. It will be interesting 
now to compare these images with what we find in the Clementine 
Homilies.38 

One would expect that it would be vain to look for the concept of добоут 
in such documents, since their pseudonymous form requires the fiction that 
they are in the immediate apostolic and post-apostolic age. Peter writes to 
James in the emotoAn Tétpov трос ’IaxwBov, and James’ actions following 
that letter, though without written response, is recorded in the dtapaptupia 
пері t&v тоб BıßAtov Aaußavovrov. There follows the motor KAruevtog 
npóg Iakoov. Due to the closeness of his death, Peter in this letter instructs 
Clement to inform James of his consecration at Peter's hands, as bishop of 
Rome (Ep. Clem. 2,1). 

That pseudonymous literary exchange would appear to be itself the 
product of several recensions. However, the theme of Moses and the seventy 
elders, with which we meet in Ap. Trad. 7, occurs here too. Rather than share 
in the Spirit given to Moses, however, these presbyters are said to have 
received the chair as a symbol of teaching, and not (at least in Ep. Petr. ad 
lac.) of ovpBovAia or коВёрупотсог avtiAnyız He who receives the chair is 
first examined (Sox1paoGeic) and found worthy (@10с eupepn), Then he has 
passed on to him the books of Peter's preaching "by means of the 
educational method (tOte oo Kata thy ayayrıv napadoövan) which Moses 
delivered to the Seventy (kxa0' ñv кол toig "EBöounkovra ó Mavotic 


38 For a detailed summary of research on the Clementines, see F. Stanley Jones, The Pseudo- 
Clementines: A History of Research, in SecCent 2 (1982) Part I, p. 1-33, Part II, p. 63-96. See 
also Strecker (1958,1981). 
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rap&öwke), to those who received his Chair (тоїс tiv Kadédpav adtod 
парғАтфос1у).” (Ep. Petr. ad lac. 1,2) It is by means of this dom, which І 
have translated "teaching method," that they are able to harmonize discrepant 
Old Testament passages, “by reason of the rule delivered to them (xoà yap 
TOV TAPASOVEVTA AVTOIC kavóva)." (Ep. Petr. ad lac. 1,3-4) Moreover, the 
authority of the bishop over such elders is a teaching authority. They will 
only examine others and entrust them with the books of Peter’s preaching, in 
accordance with the “mind of the bishop (тото Em тў tod &rmokónov pov 
yvoun Tonoapevoc).” (Ep. Petr. ad Iac. 2,2) 

In the letter of Clement to James we find that the theme of the succession 
of the teaching presbyterate is continued, and also without any priestly or 
high-priestly imagery. Clement writes to James the record of his consecra- 
tion, and records Peter as declaring his ordination (KAjpevta todtov &nioxo- 
NOV Div ҳғротоуф). That ordination is however to a teaching chair, “the 
chair of my discourses (® tv ёру tõv Aóyov motedwW коӨёброу), (Ep. 
Clem. ad lac. 2, 2) or indeed simply the “chair of the one who teaches (trv 
тоб ббоаскоутос... коӨёбрау),” and who “is not ignorant of lifegiving dis- 
courses (бооюлою%с Aóyovc &yvoðv) and the rule of the Church (€xxAnotac 
Kavova).” (19,4) A bishop is described as npokadelönevog, a term common 
to an Ignatian bishop earlier and a Didascalian one later.?? But unlike the 
Didascalian bishop, this term is not used in the epistle with тўс EkKAnotac as 
its object. Clement is describes as тоу GAnOEtac npokadeLoöuevov (2,5; 17, 1), 
where mpoxadeCopevoc is to be translated “pre-eminent in truth,” for reasons 
similar to those which I have pointed out elsewhere in connection with 
Ignatius. 

My interpretation of the reference of the phrase tov dAnOEetac npoKabe— 
Góuevov with the communication of боолооъс Aöyovg and further with 
"binding" and “loosing” is nowhere better confirmed than in the following 
passage: 

Preside (лрокоӨёсӨтті) in order to provide in due season (трос то evdvKaipwe 
rapéxew) the words that are able to save (tovc сокту avdtovs Ovvagtévoug 
Aöyovc) and let them obey you (xoà ootot £rakovétoodv cov) because they 
know that (eióóteg от) whatever the ambassador of truth binds on earth (ó тўс 
GAnGetac лресВеотђс © бу Sion £m yijc) has also been bound in heaven 
(dEderan кой £v oopavó), and whatever he looses has been loosed (6 8 бу Avon, 
A€Avtar). And you shall bind what needs to be bound (с? бё бтїсєїс & dei 
беӨўуол) and loose what needs to be loosed (кой Avoetc & Set Avava). These 


39 For the clear differences of imagery between these two works, see A. Brent, The 
Relations between Ignatius of Antioch and the Didascalia Apostolorum, in SecCent 8,3 (1991) 
p. 129-156. See also P. Burke, The Monarchical Episcopate at the End of the First Century, in 
JES 7 (1970), p. 499-518. 

40 A. Brent, Ecumenical Reconciliation and Cultural Episcopates, in АТАК 72 3 (1990), p. 
255-279; , History and Eschatological Mysticism in Ignatius of Antioch, in EThL, 65 4 
(1989), p. 309-329. 
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and things like them are the responsibility of he who is president (кой tà рёу 
KATA OÈ TOV лроєстфто тобто ёстіу KOL tà TOVTOLG орохо). 
Ep. Clem. ad lac. 6, 1-4 


Thus corresponding to this sense of "presidency" as "standing out" or "being 
pre-eminent," we find that "binding" and "loosing" has to do with ruling and 
interpreting, and not with the forgiveness of sins. In Ap. Trad. 3, as we have 
seen, binding and loosing was interpreted in the Johannine sense of forgiving 
sins (£yew  &&ovotav AdıEvar Apnaprıac) according to the commandment 
(Kate тђу EvtoATV) of Jn. 20,23. Moreover, unlike in John, Ap. Trad. 3 
associates this &&ovota with the priestly office (лросфёрғу tà Sapa... TH 
nvednort TH Apxıepatıc®).*! But in Clement ad lac. the reference is, as in 
Mat. 16,19, to the Rabbinic binding and loosing of interpretations of 
Scriptual texts. We saw in Petr. ad lac. 1, 2-3 that the function of the pres- 
byter, in accordance with the mind of the bishop, was to harmonized discor- 
dant texts by means of a rule or kavóv passed on to them. So too here with 
Clement. When Peter gives him “authority to bind and loose" (trjv eEovotav 
тоб бєсцєї ту Kol Avdeıv), he assures him that “whatever you ordain 

(xepotovijon) on earth will have been decreed (Se50ypatiopévov) in heaven 
because you know the rule of the church (oc tov тўс ExKAnolac є1б®с 
xavóva)." (Clement ad lac. 2,4)? 

Thus the binding and loosing retains its rabbinic sense of harmonizing a 
body of doctrine. Clement as bishop is not high-priest but the elder in the 
succession of Mosaic teachers who “is pre-eminent in truth.” 43 His &£ovota. 
is a teaching &5ovoia. To receive &&ovota is equivalent to receiving the 
teaching chair. The “honour of the chair (trv тўс коӨёёрос тинтуу)” is also its 
“authority (te кой e&ovolav)”. (Clement ad lac. 3,1) There is, I believe, 
however, a development of imagery to be witnessed between Petr. ad lac. 
and Clement ad Іас., and the account in Homilies 3, 63 of the ordination of 
Zacchaeus. Such a development has been denied by Strecker in his thesis that 
both passages are part of the basic document around which the present, com- 
posite work has developed.“ 

Although the Clementines, in their final form, may be mid-third-century 
and subsequent to the author of El. and his successor Hippolytus, Waitz had 


41 Later, in Ap. Con. 2,25,9-13 what is done by means of a sacrifice in Ap. Trad. 3 is asso- 
ciated directly with the person of the high-priest/bishop who imitates Christ’s sacrifice. See 
Brent (1991) p. 149-153. 

42 Cf. with this phrase Origen De Principiis 4,9: tyopévoig тоб коубуос тўс Inoo 
Xplotod Kata бобоуфу тфу ANOGTOAWV oupaviov' EKKANOoLas. 

43 This teaching theme is further emphasised when Clement tries to refuse tT|v тўс 
коӨёброс путу тє кой £&ovotav. Peter is pleased because the cathedra is not for anyone 

ho desires the chair “but one whose conversation is pious and who is learned in argument 

AA EvAaBots TOV TPOTOV Kal TOADLABOts tóv Adyov ).” (Clement ad lac. 3,2) In 19,3 
salvation, throygh the hearing of “lifegiving words,” is related to GaonoLodg Aóyovc, "the rule 
of the church (Exxdnotac Kavova)” and the коӨёбро held in trust. 

44 Strecker (1958 and 1981). 
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argued that a common and early liturgy underlies both the report of 
Clement’s consecration in Ep. ad lac. and in Hom. 3, 62-71, with the latter’s 
account as the more original.*> Strecker argued that that liturgy had to date 
from around A.D. 200, in other words, from the time of El. and Hippolytus, 
principally on the grounds of the absence of mention of a specific order of 
widows evidenced later in Ap. Con. VIII, 12, 43; 13, 14 etc.^$ However, 
Strecker argued that Waitz was wrong in regarding Clement ad lac as 
representing a later stage in development from Hom. 3, 62-71. Both 
passages, he wished to claim, were part of the Grundschrift, since the 
Homilies’ passages are paralleled in the Recognitions 3,65-66.^" 

Waitz’ real reason for regarding Hom. 3, 62-71 as the original rite from 
which Clement ad lac. was derived was his wish to see in the latter reflec- 
tions of the so-called Indulgenzedikt of Callistus. But he could only do so by 
grossly misinterpreting “binding” and “loosing,” and the concepts of £&ovoia 
and kavòv тўс £xkAnotag in the letter. These concepts in the letter itself are 
directly related to the authorative interpretation of scriptural passages, and 
"the life-giving discourses" of Peter. They do not relate directly to the fore- 
giveness of mortal sins claimed by Callistus, according to the author of EL 
IX,12, 20-21, 24.48 

In the light of the failure of this interpretation, it becomes impossible to 
connect either Clement ad lac. 7, 4 or &riokonog £&niokónov (ibid. inscr.) 
specifically with an actual /ndulgenzedikt, however much they might in the 
light of further discussion be held to reflect the misinterpreted events that lay 
behind the thesis postulating such an edict. In the former passage we read: 


For adultery is a great horror (лол yap de1vov poryeta), so much the more 
(тособтоу dcov) is the second adultery punished (tà Sevtepeia Exe «ттуу tts 
KkoAacewc) when the first is remitted to those in error (Gei tà npoteiao toic EV 
TAGVY осу @лоёїботол) on condition that they live chastely (xäv 
софроуф@съу). 


Second repentance was after all allowed for mortal sin, at least as early as the 
time of Hermas, Mand. 3, 1-2, so such a reference does not of itself identify 
the text with Callistus. Moreover, the administration of punishment for such 
a second offence is the duty of the presbyters and not of the bishop in this 


45 H. Waitz, Die pseudoklementinien, Homilien und Rekognitionen. Eine quellenkritische 
Untersuchung, in T.U. 25,4 (1904), p. 180 ff. and 245 ff. Cf. also C. Schmidt. Studien zu den 
Pseudo-Clementinen, in TU 46,1, (1929); B. Rehm, Zur Entstehung der pseudoclementinischen 
Schriften, in ZNW 37 (1938), p. 77-184. 

46 Strecker (1958, 1981) p. 112-116. 

47 Ibid. p. 101; 

48 Ibid. p.100-101. Indeed it will be observed that I believe that Strecker himself wrong 
when he says against Waitz: “Kavov тўс ёккАтсіос meint hier nicht mehr als den Brauch der 
Kirche, den Klemens auf seinen Wanderungen mit Petrus kennengelernt habe." Rather the 
phrase has reference to the "rule of interpretation,” analogous to the &ġyaywyń or “method of 
exposition," delivered by Moses to the Seventy (Petr. ad lac. I). 
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passage, so that it is not directly applicable to Callistus’ personal claims to 
additional powers.*? 

Strecker was nevertheless wrong in seeing no development in these texts, 
even though they are continuations of themes, as we shall see. We have yet 
to discuss the relations between Tertullian and El., and the question whether 
his famous pontifex maximus and episcopus episcoporum was in fact 
Callistus or Agrippinus of Carthage. Certainly the description of James as 
ёлісколос £niokónov by Clement does not relate in any straightforward way 
to Callistus himself, though we shall argue it may refer to the perception of 
the way that he acted in absolving those excommunicated from other Roman 
congregations (7C 1.1.2.2). But quite apart from the specific question of the 
El./Hippolytus/Tertullian relations, and prescinding from the results of that 
later discussion, I will now argue that: 

(a) there is a development from Petr. ad lac. through Clement ad lac. to the 
Zacchaeus rite of Hom. III, 63-77 in which monarchical elements in Church 
Order are increasingly emphasized. Consequently, and quite the reverse of 
Waitz's thesis, it is the latter passage that represents the more developed 
form of Church Order (7B 3.1-3.2). 

(b) there is a common tradition to which independent witness is born by the 
Mosaic 'presbyteral' Ap. Trad. 7, the Mosaic and Rabbinic Clementine 
Homilies on the one hand, and the Greek school concept of 6105077 found in 
El. and Irenaeus and Hegesippus on the other (7B 5). 

(c) the pseudonymous background, created by the introduction into the devel- 
opment of the ordination rites of the figures of Peter, Clement, and James, 
represents a stage in the development towards a monarch bishop at Rome 
which is also reflected in the dispute between the author of El. and Callistus. 
This relationship will hold irrespective of the existence or otherwise of an 
Indulgenzedikt which might form part of the references of passages in 
Tertullian (7 С). 


7B 3.1. Petr. ad Iac., Clement. ad Iac. and Ap. Trad. 7 

In the presbyteral tradition represented by Ap. Trad. 7 the exercize of office 
by presbyters who possessed portions of the Spirit of Moses was charac- 
terized in terms of “guidance” (коВерубу/гиретаге), or in terms of “help 
(бутАорВбуғсӨол/ааіире?.” We argued that episcopal authority, following 
Can. Hip. 4 in this tradition, also applied to bishops. The first contrast with 
the tradition represented in the letters of Peter and Clement is that the role of 


49 Far from this passage constituting a development of Hom. 3,68, 2 where adultery is made 
the worst sin, Strecker considers it the correction of the Homilist to the Grundschrift: “Aber 
dieser Diskrepanz lásst sich nicht für die Waitzsche Hypothese dienstbar machen: Hom. 68,2c 
stammt ohne Zweifel vom Homilisten, denn es wird hier die gleiche Ansicht ausgesprochen, die 
sich in dem von H. verfassten Abschnitt H. XIII 14,2-21,2a (s.o. B XI S. 76ff.) findet: der 
Homilist korrigiert den Grundschriftautor, der der Auffassung ist, dass die £v nAavn Ovtec dem 
ewigen Gericht unterworfen seien..." (Strecker (1958, 1981) p. 102). Cf. also W. Frankenberg, 
Recognitions, in TU 48,3 (1936). 
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Rabbinic interpreter according to an exegetical rule is absent from Ap. Trad., 
even though the image of Moses and the Seventy continues (Ap. Trad. 7; 8; 
cf. Petr. ad Iac. 1; Clement ad 1ас. 2 etc.). In other words in Ap. Trad. they 
have become judges who guide generally rather than judges whose authority 
is circumscribed by the authority of text and interpretative rule, as in the 
Clementines. 

We see moreover a shift taking place in these letters themselves from a 
narrower scribal to a broader view of what it is to sit in judgement. Petr. ad 
lac. 1 implies a presbyterate purely governed by the authority of the text and 
interpretative rule of the books committed to them. However in Clement ad 
lac. the presbyters have responsibility for ecclesiastical discipline in matters 
of sex and marriage, and though it may be assumed that they act in the pro- 
cess as scribal interpreters too, the references that we have cited above are all 
to the bishop as possessing the cathedra of Moses (7-8 cf. Hom. 3, 67-68). 

In Clement ad lac. 3, moreover, there are several references to ótoikmotg 
which at first sight seem to warrant more than the function of supreme 
scribal interpreter. In classical Greek the term refers to management of the 
treasury. Moreover, as we saw was the case in the house schools of Ap. Trad. 
28-30, the bishop according to Clement’s letter, superintends the poor-relief 
(nervævtac tpéġete), and encourages common meals (локубтероу ovvéottot 
QAAT|AMV) (9,2-3). As such he provides Bon0eta (3,6) and is the Вотебс 
“bearing the concerns (фортсӨєіс фроутідас) " of others. (16,2) As such, it is 
attractive to interpret &о1їктүсїс in the sense of poor-relief administration, 
when Clement is said to “have learned the administration of the Church (tiv 
óvotknoiv тўс EKKANOLAG ёкиєрбӨткеу)” (3,3) or SLOLKNOLW EKKANDLOG лор 
éuoð HENAONK@G (4,4), which is therefore a “just administration (ówatav 
óvotknov)." (16,5) Along with the role of scripture interpreter Clement has 
also acquired that of treasury adminstration, so that he is exhorted to abstain 
from worldy occupations “in order that you may have the care of the Church 
alone (iva uövng тўс £kAnotag trjv фроутіда £ync) both for administering 
her well (npög te tò ótotkeiv оотђу KoA dc) and for providing the words of 
truth" (кой tò tovc тўс OÄnëgioc Adyous napexeiv).” (5,6) 

In such a development, we therefore witness a stage contemporaneous 
with the Hippolytan events. As in Ap. Trad. 7 there is no sacerdotal imagery, 
but the role, characterized there by the verbs kvßepväw/gubernare), and 
avrırlanßaveodan/adiuber, is here characterized by the nouns ВотӨғо or 
ВотӨос, or the phrase doptiodeig dpovtidac. But as the immediate context of 
the dispute of the author of El. with Callistus was the events which were to 
lead to the emergence of monarchical episcopacy, so too in the Clementines 
we find a radical shift in favour of monarchical concepts and images in the 
ordination rite of Zacchaeus in the text of the Homilies which follow the 
letters of Peter and Clement to James. 
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7B 3.2. The Zacchaeus rite (Hom. III, 63-77) 

Zacchaeus is brought forcibly for ordination by Peter (€BiaCeto Em tiv 
ato коӨгсӨўуол коӨёброу). The exercize of his office is clearly now more 
than Bonge or Bon óc, and those cognate ideas with which we have seen 
them to be related in either the Hippolytan school or the letters of Peter and 
Clement. The bishop is now conceived as a ruler. 

When in Hom. III, 63,1 Zacchaeus is lead forcibly to the chair, he does not 
regard it as a teaching chair for the 8votknoig of tovg тўс GÀ m9etac Aóyonvc. 
Rather the chair has become the chair of a ruler. He immediately pleads to be 
released from ruling (б©тос tod &pyew отобу AnoAdon). He then promises 
that he will perform the work of a ruler (ónóoa notè ypi| tóv ApxXovra 
rotéiv), if only he will be allowed not to use the name (uóvov pot TO дуоро 
тобто LT) £xew харсол). Indeed, he fears “to be endued with (ёубососӨол) 
the name of this rulership (tò тўс &pyfic...óvopa), for it abounds with bitter 
envy and danger (nıkpoö yap фӨбуох xol Kivdvdvov үёре).” (63,2) This 
diffidence parallels a period in the Roman community when the monarch- 
bishop is a new and disputed institution, and when the tò тўс apxfis дуоро 
will not be a name with which everyone is easy. It is however a change to 
monarchical episcopacy which is being handled with considerable 
ideological skill in the light of the clever blending in this section of older 
teaching and caring concepts with the new monarchical ones. 

Peter assures Zacchaeus (III, 64,1) that he can be called "the one set over 
(Kadestac)” instead of “ruler (üpxwv).” The £&ovoiía which we saw in 
Clement ad lac. to be primarily authority to rule on scriptural interpretation 
has now become an £$ovoíav ioixýoewc, described also as as to) 
npokadelouevov ёбоосіа, which clearly applies to more than a circum- 
scribed teaching focus (64,2). His authority is exercized ntp тўс adeAddv 
ootnpiag Dep tfjg AVTHV оїкоуошос кої of(g MbEAELAC (64,4). Whilst 
owrnpia can still be applied to the то®с собе avtovg Svvapévove AÓyouc, 
(Clement ad lac. 6,2) and à$eAsia to the ideas of Bonge or ВотӨбс, otko- 
voia is a new term here in the Clementines and represents a far more exten- 
sive organisation of the poor-relief. oikovonia, or “adminstration,” is the 
characteristic description of the more extended structure of poor relief within 
which the monarchical bishop of the Didascalia operates as opposed to its 
mystical and providential sense adopted by Ignatius.?? This is why it is 
"wearisome as well as dangerous to administer the Church of Christ 
(káuatov KOL xtvóuvov EXEL TO тђу Xpiotoð ' EkkAmotav otkovopeiv)"—de- 
scriptions which, like the word oikovoueiv itself, are found in neither Peter's 
nor in Clement’s letter, nor in the Ap. Trad. (Hom. III, 65,1). 

As in the Didascalia, the presbyters now must obey their bishop as neither 
Ignatius, nor the Ap. Trad., nor the letters of Peter and Clement ever com- 


50 Didasc. 2,25,2; 2,35,4; 6,19,2, cf. Brent (1991) p. 156. 
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manded them.’! “Let the bishop as ruler (6 &ntokonog òs &pxæv) be heard in 
what he says (лері àv Aéyer &KOvéEGOW). Let the presbyters be anxious that 
what he orders takes place (ої nzpeofotepot tà xeAevópeva үіуесӨол 
onoveacétaoav). (III, 67,1) Clearly the role of the bishop is no longer 
simply to confirm scriptural interpretations of the presbyters (ёлі тї tot 
EMIOKÖNODL Yvayın roınoguevoo). (Ep. Petr. ad lac. 3,1) Zacchaeus must 
learn, as Clement did in the opening letter, the adminstration of the Church 
(Stoiknow ' ExkAnotac рербаӨткос), but clearly this has become a far more 
extensive responsibility than previously (III, 65,4). 

In consequence, the cathedra of Moses changes its status. Originally in 
Petr. ad lac. 1-2 we saw that the church's Order was a teaching succession, 
though dötadoxn is never used in these documents, understood with reference 
to the typology of Moses and the Seventy. The presbyters who interpret кото. 
каубуа were overseen in their work by a bishop (Petr. ad lac. 2,2) so that 
the typology of the bishop as the antitype of Moses, and the presbyters as the 
antitypes of the elders was well preserved. In Ap. Trad. 7 and 8 a similar 
relationship between bishop and presbyters was preserved in terms of type 
and antitype, but one which included the notion of the apportionment of 
Moses’ spirit. In Clement ad lac. the cathedra is attributed to Clement as 
bishop alone, and never mentioned in connection with the presbyters. But in 
neither case is the cathedra attibuted to the bishop because it is the cathedra 
of Christ the true Moses. In Ap. Trad. 7 and 8 the spirit given is not the Spirit 
of Christ and his gifts but that of Moses. 

But in the Zacchaeus rite, that identification is now made between Moses 
and Christ, with a corresponding enlargement of the conception of episcopal 
power when the bishop is now equated with the Mosaic typology. The con- 
gregation are exhorted: “Honour therefore the throne of Christ (0póvov oov 
XpiotoO tyinoete) because you are commended to honour the cathedra of 
Moses (бт кол Мобсєос коӨёдроу vuv ёкєАєїсӨтүтє), even though those 
who presided were considered to be sinful (kàv ot npokadeLönevor uap- 
TWAOL уоріСоутол).” (III, 70) With the equation of Өрбуоу о?у Хрїстоў/ 
Maiticews ka0éópav, the conclusion can now be drawn that “he who presides 
(0 npokadeLönevoc) is entrusted with the place of Christ (Xpiotod тӧлоу 
пелістеотол). Therefore honour to or violence against the president (616 (ro 
тиў Ñ dBpıg tod mpoKabeCopévov) is brought to Christ (eig Xptotóv фёрєтодл) 
and from Christ it is conveyed to God (ano б Xpotoð eig Dev dva- 
фёретол).” 

The monarchical development in the Zacchaeus rite is finally emphasized 
in the concluding passage where Peter lays hands on him and prays a prayer 
which contains the following words: 


51 Ibid. p. 130-134 ff. 
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For you are the ruler of rulers (с? yap Gpywv à&pxóvtæv) and Lord of Lords, the 
master of kings (кої кор10с коріоу, 6eonótnc Bacev). Give authority to him 
who presides (со 80g £&ovotav TH npoKabeCopéve), to loose what he needs to 
loose and to bind what he needs to bind (Ағу & dei Aog, кой deopeiv à dei 
6eoueiv). Make him wise (od oddicov). Guard through him as your instrument 
the Church of your Christ as a beautiful bride (ov o ër opyavov ёг оотоб ттүү 
&xxAnoiav TOD Xpioto GOV WG xaAT|v уорфту @фоАо оу). 

Hom. II, 72,3-5 


Here the bishop is no longer teacher but ruler, whose power is entrusted to 
him to guard the Church as the Bride of Christ. He is the instrument of God, 
the images of whom in this prayer are regal (Apy@v &pyxóvtov... KÖPLOG 
коріоу, ёеолӧтпс Boo en, Examples of binding and loosing are given, but 
from the images of this prayer the activity described would not involve the 
harmonizing of discrepant scriptural passages according to an interpretative 
rule. The ruler rather binds and looses in conquest and domination. 

But unlike the later Didascalia, in which such monarchical episcopal im- 
ages also preponderate, there is no use whatsoever here of images of priest- 
hood or high-priesthood. Moreover, we saw in the differences between Ap. 
Trad. З and 7-8 that this text does employ apytepateta in the case of the 
former, but not the latter, and seems therefore to represent two distinct tradi- 
tions in which Church Order is conceived, a sacerdotal one, and a teaching, 
presbyteral one. Furthermore, one such strand did not so much follow by log- 
ical implication from the other but rather was antithetical to what it implied. 

In making the bishop the antitype of Aaron, the tradition of Ap. Trad. 3 
almost self-consciously refuses to develop concepts of episcopacy in terms of 
the office of Moses as ruler and judge. God is he “who dwells on high (ó Ev 
oynAoig Katoıkav) and looks down upon the lowly (кой ta tanewa 
ёфорфу).” Ecclesiastical Order, rather than an every extending development 
of episcopal power, is rather the process by which “you set boundaries (or 
“rules” or *canons") for your Church (od ó бо®с Öpovg £xkAnotac) by the 
word of you grace (ài Aóyov харітос Gov).” The sacerdotal spirit is about 
forgiveness of sins, and shepherding the flock. It is not about bishops ruling 
or judging to the extent that the monarch-bishop of the Zacchaeus rite will 
rule and judge. 

The author of this rite therefore reflects the conflicting currents leading to 
the gradual establishment of monarchical forms of Church government fi- 
nally in the age of Cyprian. He reflects the very currents that were operative 
in the dispute between the author of El. and Callistus, and the rapprochement 
between the communities of Hippolytus and Pontianus. As the liturgical 
conceptualization of one position in opposition to another proceeds, how- 
ever, in the concrete situation of a historically existent Church Order, there is 
an historical limit on the extent to which Church Order can be “moulded 
nearer to the heart's desire." In terms of the first decade of the third century, 
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it would be idle to deny that the presiding presbyter-bishops of the house 
schools, in process of becoming the later tituli churches, did not in some 
sense ‘rule.’ Thus Ap. Trad. 3 will admit that God had “established from the 
beginning... both rulers and priests" (on dpyijc... &pxovtag te кой 1єрёїс 
котостсос). 

For the purpose of overseeing (£nioxoneiv) the poor relief in each congre- 
gation, each bishop had to possess dv0vatv tod ўуєроуіко? xveopaoc. But 
the author of this prayer did not wish for the foreign secretary of Hermas Vis. 
2,4 to accumulate final control of all such relief so as to become, once the 
community began holding property corporatively, the sole monarch. This is 
why he eclipses regal power with sacerdotal power, and the images of 
AYLOGHO, KATH TÖNOV &yvXopatoc TOLLOLVELV тўу лошуцу, CLPYLEPATEVELV, 
1ласкесӨол, лросфёрғіу GOL tà SHPA, лросфёроутӣ GOL OOLLTIV EDWSIAG etc. 
preponderate throughout. 

The bishop as a high priest binds and looses sins not by a judicial act of 
will but by offering a sacrifice. It is of course one of the cruel paradoxes of 
history that rather than the Hippolytan sacerdotal imagery being negated by 
the triumphant ideolology of monarchial episcopacy, that ideology simply 
synthesized both regal thesis and sacerdotal antithesis into its conceptual 
scheme. The bishop of the Syrian Didascalia as well as of its North African 
contemporary, Cyprian of Carthage, were high priests as well as kings. 

As part of our account of the development of episcopal imagery men- 
tioned in the letters Peter and Clement, and their parallels in Ap. Trad. 7-8, 
we need now to consider in detail the common tradition (7B 4 and in 7B 5) 
represented by the pseudonymous background of these letters, and the inter- 
pretation that this background imposed on the rites themselves. 


7B 4. Ap. Trad. 3 and 7-8 and Petr. and Clement. ad Iac. 


Basically Ap. Trad. 3 and 7-8 contain two traditions, the former Aaronic and 
the latter Mosaic. The archierocratic character of the former is ideologically 
antithetical to the latter, but we must register that we have yet to consider the 
further question as to whether the archierocratic strand is the invention of the 
Hippolytan community, or whether it itself has a history. For the moment we 
note simply that we have found in the letters of Peter and Clement parallels 
with the Mosaic but not with the Aaronic tradition. 

Neither the Ap. Trad. nor the Clementines use the concept of d.ad0x7 it- 
self. This in itself would indicate that the application of the ideology of the 
Greek philosophic school was the contribution of Irenaeus and the author of 
El., each from a slightly different standpoint, in interpretation of a teaching 
succession that could be understood otherwise. Indeed in Ap. Trad. it is the 
possession of Moses' spirit by the bishop, or a fragment of it by the 
presbyters, rather than a chain of succession through secular history that 
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constitutes validity of office. On the other hand, in Petr. and Clement ad lac. 
we have seen that the teaching succession was understood in terms of a 
Mosaic cathedra handed down with scribal rules of interpretation. That 
Church Order in terms of teaching authority could be understood in terms of 
either a diadochal or scribal idiom is a cogent testimony to the antiquity of 
the conception of ecclesiastical Order in terms of teaching authority. 

Undoubtedly the congregation that understood its common life in terms of 
the scribal and Mosaic imagery before the pseudonymous imposition of 
Jacobean and Petrine authorship, and before the monarchical claims of the 
Zacchaean rite, was quite distinct from that of Irenaeus and the author of El. 
The community of Ap. Trad. has after all developed the Mosaic typology in 
its own way. But we have seen from our development of Lampe's account 
that such distinctive congregations are what we should expect from archeo- 
logical and literary evidence, albeit fragmentary, regarding the house-schools 
that antedated the tituli parishes. 

Furthermore, there is a fundamental congruence in operational terms, be- 
tween the kinds of ministry excersised by the community of Petr. ad lac. and 
that of the Ap. Trad., despite the differences in ideological conception of that 
ministry. Although Petr. ad lac. might seem Jewish and Palestinian in its 
scope and even Syrian, it is important to remember that cultural space be- 
tween communities was not a function of geographical distance, as Juvenal's 
remark about the Orontes contaminating the Tiber is one famous indication. 
At all events, the Rabbinic categories of napadotvor, naparAapBaverv, and 
Kavov etc. have been overlaid with Hellenistic concepts such as dro, 
uevoppvOptGew etc., so that the didadochal assimilation has clearly begun to 
take place.?? 

We know from the Quardodeciman controversy itself that there was 
present an Asiatic community in Rome, and Haansens has demonstrated 
Egyptian influence upon Hippolytus even if his credulity regarding the 
legend of the Novatian presbyter has lead him astray. The existence of such a 
Greek-speaking congregation behind the tradition of Petr. ad lac., whose 
rites and understanding of Church Order it inherited from a form of 
Palestinian Judaism that had migrated to Rome, would be quite consistent 
with what we know of the multi-culturalism of Rome at this time. But 
superimposed upon the tradition of this group has been the pseudonymous 


52 There is of course also the problem of possible Elchasite or Gnostic influence on the text 
of Petr. ad lac. Strecker (1958, 1981), p. 139-145 denies this and endeavours to explain the text 
in general, and the Rabbinic and Mosaic features in particular, as a fictional attempt to de- 
liberately archaize the text to make it appear ancient. In the light of my discussion here I remain 
unconvinced. The Mosaic imagery clearly was current in understanding Church Order as Ap. 
Trad. makes clear, and was not therefore part of an archaizing process. Furthermore, there 
remains the need to provide clear evidence that archaizing was deployed by ancient writers in 
the way in which it was used, say, in the nineteenth-century novels of a Walter Scott. See also 
O. Cullman, Le probléme littéraire et historique du roman pseudo- Clémentine,(Paris: Editions 
du Cerf 1930). 
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characters of Clement and Peter, and the two letters that each of them writes 
to James. We must now look at what messages are encoded in the 
pseudonymous form of this superimposition. 


7B 5. Petr. and Clement ad Iac.: the pseudonymous form 


With the imposition of the pseudonymous form, the substance of бобои in 
the sense of the author of El., though not the term itself, makes its appear- 
ance. In addition to the absence of the word, there are no succession lists in 
the Clementines. This may be due to their pseudonymous form, even though 
there also are no succession lists in El. We have argued nevertheless that he 
and Hippolytus his successor were authors of the first part of the Liberian 
List. The reason for the omission was undoubtedly that of Irenaeus, for 
whom the fundamental notion of succession was a coherence of teaching, 
though with reference to Diogenes Laertius, The Successions of the 
Philosophers, we argued that the names themselves were not merely 
legendary window-dressing for an abstraction. Greek historiography, unlike 
modern, could not cope with the idea of development of ideas in abstraction 
from the particular individual minds that developed them. The successions of 
named philosophers, like named bishops, were more than incidental to an 
account of the coherent development of systems of ideas. 

The author of El. likewise would have found names as well as ideas part 
and parcel of the same succession. He does however focus on the succession 
of ideas rather than the names that he omits. We shall now see how both the 
author of the Elenchos and Petr. and Clement ad lac. both draw in different 
ways upon the tradition of historiography of ideas of which Diogenes is the 
one surviving representative.?? It is to be emphasized that the relationship 
between them is one of sharing in a common historiographic tradition about 
philosophical ó1a6oxoat rather than direct borrowing. Diogenes’ wrote around 
c. A.D. 217, contemporaneous with the conflict between Callistus and the 
author of El.54 We shall find that parallel no only in historiographical form 
shared by episcopal and philosophical succession lists, but also in the 
pseudonymous letters attributed to the founders of successions. 


53 Diogenes sources are Sotion (200-170 B.C.), Sosicrates of Rhodes, and Heraclides of 
Callatis or Alexandria, Antisthenes of Rhodes, Lembus (181-146 B.C.), and Alexander (8,24). 
Sotion's book was entitled Successions of the Philosophers (Ava&oy, o0 тбу diAo0000v) and is 
regularly cited by Diogenes as £v Auadoxoic. (Succ. 2,12.), as is Sosicrates’ work (1,107; 6,80; 
8,8), except on one occasion (“the Successors” (£v трїттү Avaóoxóv), (6,13)). Callatis is 
described as having written the Succession (Avxóoy]v) (5.94). 

54 For a full discussion of the dating, see M. Trevissoi, Diogene Laerzio, L'età in cui visse, 
in Rivista di Storia Antica xii (1908), 482-505. See also R. Hope, The Book of Diogene' 
Laertius: Its Spirit and Its Method, (New York 1930), 6-7. 
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TB 5.1. обох фАософшу and бобоуӯ ATOOTOAWV 


Both Diogenes and the author of El. use the concept of бобох in the service 
of a desire for cultural or doctrinal purity. El. does not share Irenaeus’ in- 
terest in a list of named bishops as the successors of the apostles. Rather his 
interest is in the d:ad0xai of the heretics whom he wishes to show that they 
derived their origins from Greek philosophers and not from Judaeo-Christian 
culture. Simon Magus is not for him, as for Irenaeus, the founder of all 
heretical schools. Rather the heretical schools are the descendents of pagan 
philosophical schools in disguise, which in turn go back to the snake-worship 
of the Naasenes.?? 

Just as the author of El. uses the idea of ötadoxr) to establish the doctrinal 
purity of what he believes to be orthodoxy, so too Diogenes use the same 
concept to demonstate the cultural purity of philosophy as solely derived 
from Hellenistic origins. What is to our purpose, however, in view of his 
likely dating, is that Diogenes ends his succession of the philosophers effec- 
tively with Epicurus (341-271 B.C.) and Chrysippus (282-206 B.C.). Any 
Greek writers that he mentions (Plutarch (Succ. 9,60) Epictetus (10,6), or 
Sextus Empiricus (9,87; 116), are thus treated as commentaries in footnotes 
to a phenomenon that has taken place but which is to all intents and purposes 
completed. Latin writers such as Lucretius, Cicero, and Seneca are com- 
pletely ignored. Clearly he is a cultural purist who believed only Greek is 
cultural, and that the golden age is past. 

Thus El.’s method of refutation of heresy parallels Diogenes’ rejection of 
Latin or barbarian contributions to the Greek philosophical schools. 
Diogenes proposes to show that philosophy had its origin completely within 
Greek culture. He criticizes Sotion, as well as Aristotle in the Magicus, who 
had both begun their óuxóoyoi of the philosophers with Persian or 
Babylonian and Assyrians magicians, with Indian gymnosophists, or with the 
Holy Ones of the Druids. Against them and other writers Diogenes asserts: 
"They ignore the achievements of the Greeks from whom not only phi- 
losophy but the human race itself begins, when they attribute them to the 
barbarians.” (Succ. 1,3)56 

But in order to exclude systematically all non-Hellenistic ideas and ele- 
ments, Diogenes has to define his account of the додоуол even more tightly. 


55 In El. V,6,3 the claim ойтос тўс nAavng бф1с indicates that, convinced by his new 
discovery of Gnostic texts, Justin 1 Apol. was wrong in ascribing to Simon Magus the origin of 
all heresy, as was Irenaeus Adv. Haer. 1,22,2-23,1-4. M. Marcovich Hippolytus' Refutatio 
Omnium haeresium, (Berlin and New York 1986), p. 34-35. 

56 For his further reasons for rejecting non-greek antecedents of Hellenistic philosophy see 
Brent (1993) p. 374 which finally grounds philosophy in Musaeus and Linos son of Eumolpus 
and Hermes and the Muse Ourania respectively, “so that both the human race and philosophy 
begin together with the Greeks, in the age when the gods consorted with humans." Thus it was 
no accident that d\Aocodia was a Greek word incapable of translation into any barbarian 
language. 
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He cannot proceed purely descriptively but must prescribe for the various 
бобо а common origin in either one of two &pxat of philosophy. Thus he 
can secure them through their putative origins solely within Greek culture 
from contamination from barbarian culture. The “Ionic” &pxń which begins 
with Anaximander ends with Cleitomachus and Chrysippus and 
Theophrastus, and the “Italic” with Pythagoras ends with Epicurus." (proem. 
14) 

Such a prescriptive method, however, leads to an artificial and quite 
forced classification, as when Anaximander, Anaximenes, and Archelaus are 
associated as a single succession with Socrates and Plato (Ibid. 14). Indeed, 
the Ionic succession has to be given three concluding philosophers, 
Clitomachus on the one hand who descends from Plato through Speusippus 
and Xenocrates, Chrysippus, who descends through Antisthenes, and 
Theophrastus, who concludes the line of Aristotle's successors. Pherekydes, 
by contrast, has a unilinear succession from Democritus to Epicurus. The 
links in the chain of succession are weakly drawn (0% Anuöxkpıtog, 0d 10AAol 
рёу én’ дубротос бё Моос1фаутс xoi Navkdöng àv ' Enikovpoc). (Ibid. 15) 
Thus emerge the four great schools of Diogenes' time, the Academic, Stoic, 
Peripatetic, and Epicurean.?? 

The description of the relationships between members of the 6va6oxot do 
not correspond precisely with the outline given in the prologue and are thus 
not consistently drawn by Diogenes. Telauges, son of Pythagoras, in the pro- 
logue is described as the teacher of Xenophanes (Succ. 1,15), although in the 
later's Life he is no-where mentioned in such a role (Ibid. 9,21). In the Life of 
Empedokles (Ibid. 8,50) he does not appear as the subject's teacher, though 
that is his description in the Life of Pythagoras (Ibid. 8,42). In 9,21 
Parmenides is considered the pupil of the Pythagoreans, and not Xenophanes 
as we would expect from 1,15.°8 

Undoubtedly these, along with other features of his account, indicate 
Diogenes’ work to be a “compilation very carelessly thrown together by a 
collector... not only the materials of others, but also fragments of their out- 
lines."5? But Diogenes is not objectively describing the successions histori- 
cally, as we have seen, but is prescribing the character of a Greek philosophy 
that was the uncontaminated product of Greek culture. The “carelessness” is 
thus explained. The precise details of its members of a Svadoxn and their 
chronological relationship were relatively unimportant in the light of that ob- 
jective, and therefore could be left in his text so haphazardly drawn. 

Irenaeus (Adv. Haer. 111,3,2-4) similarly, before El., had used the historio- 
graphical method of establishing a öiadoxr) between a series of teachers as a 


57 Hope op. cit. 133-134. 
58 For a full discussion of these see Hope, op. cit. 133-139. 
59 Ibid. 138. 
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guarantee of the coherence of a common Christian doctrine, untainted 
culturally by paganism. He drew up the episcopal succession list for the See 
of Rome, and claimed that it was typical of similar lists for other Sees. And 
he did so in a context in which christian communities, as we have seen, 
resembled conflicting philosophical schools. So too, as we have seen, did El. 
though his method was negative rather than positive: the heretics were not 
orthodox because their true &pxń was in Greek philosophy. 

In this way we find Diogenes' historiography reflected in the methodology 
of the author of El. The schema of succession in critical parts is highly arti- 
ficial, yet as a historiographical device its serves the author's purpose. 
Diogenes, writing in the mid-third century A.D., brought his diaödoxai to an 
end in the mid-second century B.C. For him the philosophical possibilities 
are exhausted, and philosophy brought to its fully developed end, with 
Platonism, Stoicism, Aristotelianism, and Epicureanism. There is no further 
development, since as Plato claimed, change is an illusion, and as Aristotle 
held, development has a final end. 

So too with El. Christian heresies аге бобохо from pagan philosophers. 
So the dtad0xn of Valentinus from Plato and Pythagoras, Justin from 
Herodotus, Marcion from Empedokles, Basilides from Aristotle, and Noetus 
from Heracleitus. The connections are highly tenuous. Empedokles' con- 
ception of the two first principles, Strife and Love, for example, are equated 
with Marcion's two Gods by a tortuous discussion intended to show that 
Marcion is a “stealer of [his] arguments (KAewiAdyoc).” (El. УШ,29-30) 
There are no new heresies and no new orthodoxy for the author of El., no 
more than there are for Diogenes, and even though the latter may understand 
“heresy” in a less pejorative sense.9 The diverse antecedents of heresy must 
be shown to emanate from a common &px7 in pagan culture. 

In El. I prooem. 6 the author does not ground his orthodox succession in 
any named apostles who appointed bishops, as Petr. and Clement ad lac. en- 
deavour to do. Neither furthermore does the Ap. Trad., in which neither ta- 
бохт nor named apostles appear. But Diogenes, as we shall now see, does 
endeavour to ground the origins of his dpyat and óuaóoyat in pseudepi- 
graphic letter-writing activity, which further circumscribes them within the 
culturally insulated boundaries of an uncontaminated Hellenistic Urzeit. We 
shall now demonstrate how, in so doing, Diogenes contains parallels with the 
pseudepigrapha of the Clementines. 


60 Diogenes speaks of the &pxń of an aipeotc, used non-pejoratively, of a philosophical 
group following “a certain principle in their treatment of the visible" (thv AGy@ twi Kata TO 
ME &KoAov000Gcav) or “with a bias for coherent positive doctrines (TpOKALOLV 

óypacıv àxoAovOtav £xovo)." (Succ. 1,20) 
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TB 5.2. Pseudonymous Letters of anootöAoı and of the софої 

Diogenes presented, not a historical argument, but a historical myth in terms 
of whose mythopoeic logic his purist thesis of culture is encoded. His thesis 
is that philosophy is a wholly Greek cultural phenomenon having reached its 
natural completion with Chrysippus, Theophrastus, and Epicurus. The legend 
of the seven sages or wise men of Greece is taken and reshaped in order to 
argue his point mythopoeically, rather in the way that we shall argue Peter 
and Clement are so used in the Clementines. Beginning with the usual seven 
Wise Men of Greek antiquity, Thales, Solon, Periander, Cleobulus, Chilon, 
Bias, Pittacus, he brings their number up to eleven or twelve by claiming that 
“with these are numbered (tovtoig лросоріӨроёсіу) Anacharsis the 
Scythian, Myson of Chen, Pherecydes of Syros, Epimenides the Cretan; and 
by some even Pisistratus the tyrant.” (Succ. 1,13) 

These eleven or twelve Wise Men or софої are kept quite distinct from the 
$1A00ó001. They exist for Diogenes, as it were, in the Urzeit of Greek civi- 
lization. Their unity in a common Greek civilization is not established by a 
comparison of the distinctiveness of the philosophical ideas which they 
shared together in contrast to the barbarians, any more than the relationship 
between the succession of philosophers was drawn as a succession of ideas 
rather than of persons. The wise men write letters to each other, and by 
means of this literary fiction, their unity, and thus the coherence of Greek 
civilization, is represented in the Urzeit. Thales writes to Pherecydes, and 
then to Solon, and Pherecydes replies (ibid. 1,43-4, and 1,122). Solon writes 
to Periander, then to Epimenides, then to Pisistratus and then to Croesus. 
Pisistratus also writes to Solon (ibid. 1,53, 64-7). And so on throughout the 
list runs a similar chain of epistolary interrelations.®! 

A direct parallel with such an historiography is to be found in the contem- 
porary development of episcopal succession lists, witnessed by Irenaeus and 
El., where the apostles are outside the succession itself in the Christian 
Urzeit. Both Pherekydes and Thales initiate their respective successions, 
though they are not its first member. These two Wise Men of Greece, like the 
apostles, stand outside the succession from which the two separate suc- 
cessions of Anaximander and Pythagoras, like Linus or Clement from Peter, 
begin. 

Thus Thales communicates with Pherekydes and Pherekydes communi- 
cates with Thales. Anaximenes, “pupil of Anaximander (t\kovoev ' Ava&- 
kavöpov),” (ibid. 2,3) who begins one philosophical succession, writes to 
Pythagoras who begins the other the succession (ibid. 2,4), and Anaximenes 
replies (ibid. 8,49). Thus the two rival successions maintain the unity of a 


61 Chilon to Periander (1,73); Pittacus to Croesus (1,81); Bias none; Cleobulus to Solon 
(1,93); Periander to the wise men and then to Procles, with a letter from Thrasybulus to him 
(1,99-100); Anacharsis to Croesus (1,105); Myson none; Epimenides to Solon (1,113-115). 
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common philosophical and Greek culture as philosophers, just as the Wise 
Men did in the Urzeit. Just as most of Wise Men of the Urzeit of Hellenistic 
culture have no other role than images of origin of cultural identity, so too 
neither do the majority of the apostles. Just as only Thales and Pherekydes, 
amongst the wise men, produced successions of philosophers through 
Anaximander and Pythagoras, so too only Peter and James amongst the 
apostles and their associates produce successions through Clement and the 
Roman list, and through the Jerusalem list. 

The Clementines do not make direct reference to successions of bishops, 
like the successions of philosophers in Diogenes and his predecessors. 
Indeed such direct reference is excluded by the conditions of pseudonymity. 
The scene, depicted to give credence to the pseudonymic device, 1s in past 
time, where mention of successors will destroy the impression created that 
we are in the presence of the pristine dpyat of the succession lists. In the 
Urzeit we view only the relationship of Peter and his immediate successor, 
Clement, and with James the Lord's brother. 

Thus in such literature there is envisaged a Christian Urzeit which interest- 
ingly parallels Diogenes’ Urzeit inhabited by the Wise Men, from whom the 
philosophers ultimately derived the wisdom of which they were the lovers. In 
the Christian Urzeit, the place of the “Wise Men,” alternatively seven, 
eleven, or twelve in number, is taken by the twelve apostles. The 
philosophers’ place is taken by the bishops, whose succession the former 
begin, but in whose number they are not included. Though the number and 
the names of the twelve Wise Men, like the twelve apostles, are important for 
the encoded message about a united and uncontaminated culture from which 
doctrine derives its &pxń, only two of the wise men (Pherekydes and Thales) 
and only one or perhaps two (Peter and perhaps James) actually initiate a 
teaching succession or successions. 

True, though Thales and Pherekydes do not communicate by letter with 
those who begin the philosophic succession, Peter the apostle does commu- 
nicate by letter with James, “Lord and bishop of the Holy Church.” (Pet. ad 
lac. 1,1) But James’ position as ranking with the bishops or with the apostles 
was always ambiguous, as was Paul’s, since before Luke-Acts the apostolic 
ministry of the church was not limited to the Twelve. Both James and Paul 
prefigure as apostles in the list of eyewitnesses in 1 Cor. 15,3-9. Clement, 
unambiguously a bishop, is instructed to write to James “Lord and bishop of 
bishops who rules the Holy Church of the Hebrews at Jerusalem, and the 
churches everywhere founded in the foreknowledge of God.” (Clem. ad lac. 
1,1) But there is no pseudepigraphic attempt to produce a letter of James in 
reply to Clement. Furthermore, a pseudepigraphic reply in the form of a letter 
from Peter would be too incongruous. Clement, after all, is writing to James 
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after Peter’s death, which in itself is incongruous in view of the likely date of 
James’ martyrdom before that of Peter. 

James does not return Clement’s letter, according to the conventions of 
Diogenes’ genre, because Peter, and James, albeit ambiguously, are, like 
Thales and Pherekydes, inhabitants of the Urzeit outside of the two succes- 
sions that they originate, but of which they cannot form part. Peter commu- 
nicates by letter with James—like Pherekydes the орут of one succession 
does with Thales as &pxn of the other—regarding the preservation of the 
books of his teaching and its true interpretation (Pet. ad lac. 2-3). But neither 
from the Christian Urzeit communicates directly by letter with Clement. 

Granted Clement writes to James after Peter's death, on the latter's in- 
struction, setting out the details of his consecration as bishop (Clem. ad lac. 
1,19), as indeed Pythagoras and Anaximander as $iÀooóQot never did to 
Pherekydes and Thales as софо1. But as we have said, James’ status as apos- 
tle, corresponding to софос, and bishop, corresponding to фіЛософос, always 
was ambiguous. Indeed there was a further and unrelated early catholic 
motive which had, as it were, a vested interest in such an ambiguity: James 
the brother of the Lord must be given apostolic status in recognition of the 
catholicity of a congregation with characteristics associated with the leg- 
endary character of James. Such an additional motive at work in second-cen- 
tury, Christian, reflection has therefore distorted the neatness of Diogenes’ 
scheme in application to the christian ŝtaðoxn. 

But Clement's communication with James can be paralleled from 
Diogenes in another implication of the figure of James as bishop and not as 
apostle. Pythagoras, the first member of one succession whose &pxń was 
Pherekydes wrote to Anaximenes, second member of the other, and thus 
communicated directly with the alternative succession whose first member 
was Anaximander and whose орут was Thales (Succ. 2,3-4; 8,49). Likewise, 
Peter outside the succession does not communicate by letter directly with 
Clement, third bishop in the succession according to Irenaeus but first ac- 
cording to the Liberian Catalogus. Rather he instructs Clement to communi- 
cate with James, and thus the two successions here too are shown to be twin 
features of a common, early catholic orthodoxy. Thus the author of the two 
pseudepigraphic letters that stand at the head of the Clementine Homilies, 
whilst operating within the kind of historiographic perspective to which 
Diogenes bears witness, wished to make a somewhat different point from 
that of the unity of Greek culture in diversity. 

We have argued that the Roman Church of the late second century repre- 
sented a culturally diverse number of congregations acknowledging a union 
whose fragility was marked by the Quartodeciman controversy. They ex- 
changed the frumentum and acknowledge a foreign secretary with a ministry 
of circulating incoming letters from other churches, and writing in the name 
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of the Roman Church to those outside. We traced some further hints at the 
structure of that association in our discussion of El IX, 7-12 in Chapter 3. We 
have seen, moreover, in this chapter the conflicting currents of the 
development proceeding towards monarchical episcopacy represented in the 
various ordination rites represented in the Clementines themselves. The 
community of Petr. ad lac. was far more ‘presbyteral’ than that of Clement 
ad lac., and the Zacchaeus rite was far more monarchical than the latter's 
bishop supreme in what was still essentially a teaching role. 

The movement towards monarchical episcopacy was clearly demanding a 
far more homogeneous unity than that provided for Hellenistic civilization by 
Diogenes’ two &pxat. The community of “Clement,” is probably the com- 
munity of Callistus, in view of Strecker's dating, with its claims to 
supremacy over the rest, and its inabilty to recognize the "ecclesiastical lim- 
its (TÖV £kkAnotacukóv Opwv).” (El. IX,11, 1 cf. Ap. Trad. 3) Through the 
device of pseudonymity Callistus! group, in the pseudonymous person of 
Clement, is acknowledging the Palestinian or Syrian group, which neverthe- 
less speaks the Greek of the Roman communites, in the equally pseudony- 
mous person of James. James is “Lord and bishop of the holy Church" (eo 
коріо кої £riokóno тўс Aylag ekkAnotac). (Petr. ad lac. 1,1) James is “the 
Lord and bishop of bishops (t$ коріф xol ёлскӧлоу ёлскӧлф), who 
administers the holy Church of the Hebrews in Jerusalem (ëëovn бё ттүү 

'JepovcoAn, ayiav Boa ёккАтсіау), and churches well-founded 
everywhere by God's providence (кой tàs navtayt 0600 npovoig 1ӧроӨғісос 
KOÄOCL" (Clement ad lac. 1,1) We need not see with Hengel in these words 
a reference to James as the first pope, presiding over a well-defined 
worldwide network of Jewish сһигсһеѕ.62 The pseudonymous writer is not 
referring to such a network, but speaks of koi тйс navraxfji Өєо® mpovoia 
15роӨғісос калёс in order to comprehend one such only, namely a 
congregation of such a cultural character in Rome itself, in intercommunion 
with his own. 

The diplomatically expressed encoded message however is that, however 
honourable the traditions of this Jacobaean community might be, and how- 
ever respectful ‘Clement’ must be to ‘James’ as t$ коріф кой &moxkónov 
ётлскӧло, Peter is the apostle, and needs only address James as тф коріо кол 
ETLOKOND тўс &ytag ekkAnotac. ‘Clement’ has received his ordination from 
Peter, and so, like Callistus whom he represents, he can assume the supreme 
teaching authority over the other congregations, as he does in El. IX,12, 20- 
23, and disregard their presbyteral claims to the cathedra of Moses of this 
particular Roman congregation. Peter is “he who is on account of his true 


62 M. Hengel, Jakobus der Herrenbruder- der erste Papst? in Glaube und Eschatologie, 
Festschrift für Werner George Kümmel zum 80 Geburtstag, (Tübingen: J.B. Mohr 1985), p. 71- 
104. 
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faith (0 510 тђу Ana лісту) and the most sure premiss of his teaching (кол 
GOOAAEGTATHV ADTOD тўс баскоћос ®©лОӨкоту), the foundation of the 
Church" (тўс ёккАтсіос Өғрё\лос), and described as “called, elect, (KAnTög, 
ёкАєктос), the good and tried disciple (6 калос Kat 6óxitog раӨтттс), the 
first of the apostles (ó t&v блостолоу трф@тос),” etc. (Clem. ad lac. 1,2-3) In 
the conflicting currents leading to monarchical episcopacy, Christianity, 
unlike Greek culture, cannot have two &pyai but only one. The function of 
the pseudonymous imposition upon the ordination rites of Peter, James, and 
Clement in to reconstruct the social and ecclesiastical reality in the direction 
of the latter monarchical episcopacy of the Zacchaeus rite by an encoded 
argument for the presiding presbyter-bishop of one congregation to become 
the supreme teacher and occupant of one sole teaching chair. 

We can now see the real reason why James represents a significant figure 
in the two pseudepigraphic epistles that begin the Clementines. The reason 
for this significance is the literary role of such a figure in a description of the 
Christian Urzeit. That he held this role because he was “the Lord's brother" is 
mentioned (ibid. Ep. Clem. ad lac. 19,2), but never emphasized, let alone any 
putatively sacerdotal authority that may be derived from that relationship. 
Indeed, throughout the Clementines, the authority of the ministry is a teach- 
ing authority, and presidency at the Eucharist is unmentioned. In the 
Clementines we find a certain parallelism between the kind of historiography 
of the succession of philosophical schools represented later by Diogenes 
Laertius, who drew on his predecessors both substantively and formally in 
the literary genre in which he wrote. 


7B 6. Conclusion: relations between Ap. Trad. and Clementines 


We began this chapter by surveying the manuscript traditon and noting those 
features of it that encode an ideological and doctrinal message by means of 
the pseudepigraphic claims of sections of material claiming to be apostolic 
delivered So ‘InxoAvtov or AO КАреутос. We noted that such claims were 
part of a tendency of Eastern fathers to make Hippolytus, like Clement, a 
contemporary of the sub-apostolic age, and to use both as an idealization of 
conflicting traditions. We connected the encoded literary message thus de- 
tected with a similar message to be found in Damasus' legend of the 
Novatian presbyter, which formed a principle part of our discussion in 
Chapter 6. Here it became clear that an encoded message was not confined to 
the Eastern tradition alone, but had its Western and Roman counterpart. 

We analysed various and conflicting images, archieratic and scribal, 
Aaronic and Mosaic, in the different prayers of ordination in Ap. Trad. 2-3, 
7-8 (7A 2.1-2.2.2), and connected these with three stages in the development 
of monarchical episcopacy evidenced in Petr. and Clement ad Iac. and Hom. 
III, 67-68 (7B 3.2). Once again we saw the pseudepigraphic literary form 
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reflecting the various pro and anti currents within the Roman house-school 
communities of the late second and early third century, and expressing the 
dialectical movements of the shaping the ideology of nascent monarchical 
episcopacy. 

Regarding the ideological function of the pseudonymous literary form, we 
drew comparisons between Irenaeus and El., the Clementines, and the histo- 
riography of Diogenes Laertius, who also employed a similar literary 
pseudonymity to encode a cultural message. Recalling the concept of the 
Christian congregations at Rome as house-schools (Chapter 6), we estab- 
lished a clear connection between the бодох tõv ànootóAov and the &о— 
бох фіЛософоу. In both cases, moreover, tracing descent, however artificial, 
between schools of opinions seemed necessary for the demonstration of the 
truth or falsity of the enterprise, or at least its validity. 

In the case of both apostolic and philosophic succession, the literary form 
expressed cultural identity by positing an Urzeit, whether populated by 
twelve apostles, or seven, eleven, or twelve wise men, and by the literary and 
legendary device that established an epistolatory network between them. The 
successions in both cases, moreover, being outside the Urzeit, are themselves 
fused into one. The correspondence between James and Peter in the 
Clementines establishes the succession but in this case, Clement as first on 
one succession list intervenes to combine the two lines of succession them- 
selves into one, by writing to James at Peter’s instruction. Likewise 
Anaximenes, pupil of Anaximander with first place in one succession list, 
writes to Pythagoras who has first place in the other and thus established the 
coherence of philosophical schools within a common Hellenistic culture. 

Having therefore established a School of Hippolytus, centred on the Statue 
with its distinctive Easter Table and representative writings, we have now 
traced the emergence and integration of that School, behind a legendary and 
pseudepigraphic veil, into the common fabric of early Christian orthodoxy. 
We are now in a position to examine afresh a comparison between 
Hippolytus’ community and that of Tertullian, in the context of church Order 
immediately prior to the age of Cyprian. As we argued in Chapter 6, 
monarchical episcopacy, in the final form of its development, was alone to be 
found in the age subsequent to Cyprian. Let us see, therefore, to what extent 
the Hippolytan events are mirrored in what we can infer regarding 
Tertullian’s biography. 


PART C. HIPPOLYTUS AND TERTULLIAN 


Both in North Africa and in Alexandria the contemporary evidence for the 
emergence of single bishops is clear at this time. Cyprian twice mentions 
Agrippinus, a bishop of Carthage, whose date must be anything between 190 
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and 230 (Ep. 71,4 and 73,3). Eusebius notoriously distorts early Christian 
history with his assumption that the Church Order of the fourth century had 
to be identical with that of the first, with the result that no development could 
have occurred. Eusebius bears garbled witness to the existence of single 
bishops in Alexandria in the famous event of Origen’s life. 

Demetrius is mentioned as the bishop who received a written request, 
along with the governor, delivered by “one of the military (тс T@v 
страт отікбу),” from “the ruler of Arabia (napà тоб тїс °АрорВіос 
Nyovupévov), that Origen pay him a visit (VI, 19,15). Eusebius cannot be 
making anachronistic assumptions in this case regarding Demetrius’ office 
since he cites the letter written to him as the appropriate authority by 
Alexander, bishop of Jerusalem, and Theoctistus bishop of Caesarea (VI, 
19,17). 

But although both Cyprian and Eusebius give evidence for the existence 
of single bishops, those bishops are hardly understood to be in full 
possession of their later prerogatives in terms of an ecclesiastical discourse in 
the context of which certain acts can be understood as ‘schismatical’ etc. We 
have argued that the Hippolytan events themselves, and indeed the character 
of his school as one member of a fractionalized Roman community in 
Lampe’s sense, do not warrant conceptualization in terms of the later age of 
Cyprian (6C 7-7.1.3). As has often been argued, although Tertullian’s 
Montanism leads to his relegation by later writers to the category of 
schismatic, his contemporaries did not regard him in such a light. Jerome in 
De Viris Ill. 53, reports the words of Cyprian’s secretary that he read 
Tertullian every day and regarded him as his teacher (magister meus). 

Both Tertullian and the far shadowy figure of Agrippinus, the predecessor 
of Cyprian in the See of Carthage, have been linked with the dispute between 
Callistus and the author of El., their contemporaries. Callistus has been iden- 
tified with the anonymous pontifex maximus and episcopus episcoporum, and 
has been credited with the edictum preremptorium of De Pud. 1,6. It will be 
of relevance, therefore, in conclusion, firstly to survey the earlier debate over 
the possibility of this link between the Hippolytan community and Tertullian 
(7C 1). Secondly we shall examine the related question of whether the 
Monarchian attacked in Tertullian’s Adversus Praxeam was in fact Callistus 
himself, and, correspondingly, whether the nascent Trinitarianism of С.М. is 
not in fact reflected and developed in that treatise (7C 2). We shall find the 
different conclusions on both sides of that debate contrained by the kind of 
assumptions that we have witnessed in the case of Damasus and Eusebius, 
who failed to conceptualize other than anachronistically and therefore distort- 
edly the earlier, fractionalized state of the development of monepiscopacy 
before Cyprian’s time (Chapter 6 Part B). 


63 T.D. Barnes, Tertullian: A Historical and Literary Study (Oxford: Clarendon 1985), p. 71. 
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7С 1. Tertullian and Callistus’ alleged “edict” 


The discussion of the existence of this “edict” revolved around an argument 
which had two components frequently confused. The first component is an 
analysis that establishes a relation between De Pudic. and El. IX, 12 by 
comparing the charges made by Tertullian against an unnamed bishop and 
those of the author of E/. against Callistus. The second component is then to 
conclude that Callistus must have behaved like a later pope and issued a gen- 
eral edict as binding on the bishop of Carthage as on all other bishops. The 
confusion of the two lead to the false conclusion that if there had been no 
possibility of a general edict, and no such power on the part of pope Callistus 
at that time, then there could be no relation between Tertullian and the author 
of El. Tertullian’s remarks therefore would have a more local target such as 
the shadowy Agrippinus. 

In the discussion which follows, we shall distinguish both components in 
various passages from Tertullian in comparion with El. IX, 12, showing that 
whilst there is a definite relation between the two writers, the context of ec- 
clesiastical Order is not that which has been assumed. 


7C 1.1. The De Pudic. and El. IX, 12, 20-26 
Tertullian begins with the famous passage which reads as follows: 


I hear (audio etiam) that there has been published an edict (edictum esse 
propositum), and that a final edict (et quidem peremptorium). The Pontifex 
(mark you!) (Pontifex scilicet) Maximus (maximus), that is the bishop of 
bishops (quod est episcopus episcoporum), ordains (edicit): “I absolve (dimitto) 
both the sins of adultery and fornication (et moechiae et fornicationis delicta) 
when penance has been performed (paenitentia functis).” O edict to which there 
cannot be the appendage (O edictum cui adscribi non poterit): “A good well 
done! (bonum factum)" And where is that generosity published? (Et ubi 
proponetur liberalitas ista) In the same place (Ibidem), I conjecture (opinor), 
[as] on at the entrances of [houses of] lust (in ipsis libidinum ianuis), under the 
very arch that bears the title of those houses (sub ipsis libidinum titulis). There 
pentitence ought to have been declared (Illic eiusmodi paenitentia promulganda 
est) where the offence was committed (ubi delinquentia ipsa versabitur). There 
you shall read of your favour (Illic legenda est venia), where you enter in 
expectation of it (quo cum spe eius intrabitur). But this is read in the church 
(Sed hoc in ecclesia legitur), and in the church it is proclaimed (et in ecclesia 
pronuntiatur), and she is a virgin (et virgo est). 

De Pudic. 1, 6-8 


This passage has given rise to three problems with disputed solutions, 
which may be summarised as follows: 
1. How real was the “edict” to which Tertullian refers and to what extent was 
it the construction of his sarcastic and satirical representation of a bishop's 
policy? 
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2. What is the force of the terms pontifex maximus and episcopus episcopo- 
rum? Do they necessarily refer to the bishop only of Rome or can they be 
applied in Carthage or elsewhere? 

3. To what extent can the events described in El. IX, 12,20-26 be understood 
to reflect the same situation as that to which Tertullian refers. 

4. To what extent does the situation described in El. IX, 12,20-21 require the 
notion of an edict and thus reflects Tertullian's situation? 


7C 1.1.1. How literal did Tertullian intend his reference to the edict? 

Rolffs treated Tertullian's words (dimitto et moechiae et fornicationis paeni- 
tentia functis) as a direct quotation from an actual written decree, and made 
them central to his attempted reconstruction of the “edict.”°* But it must be 
noted that Tertullian claims only to have heared (audio) and not to have read 
himself the alleged “edict.” Koch was to argue that his claim must be under- 
stood in terms of Tertullian's Montanist separation, which assumes that 
Montanist congregations gathered in quite separate churches out of catholic 
episcopal communion.9? Such a view might, as we shall argue later, itself 
have been anachronistic. But such a view may well in any case fail to per- 
ceive the deep irony of Tertullian's position. 

If indeed there had been that separation, that itself would make 
Tertullian's alleged quotation from the edict hearsay and garbled, and the 
existence of the edict to that extent nebulous. But I would suggest that it is 
the extremes of his satire that in fact require him to construct out of the 
articulation of a policy the quite false picture of an unmamed bishop 
producing an edict. His caustic wit needs for the parodying of his opponent 
the image of an actual decree more suitably pinned to the archway of a 
brothel (sub ipsis libidinum titulis) than that of a house-church. But it is an 
image born of satire. 

Can we really imagine an edict pinned to the arch-door of a house-church 
whether by the bishop of Carthage or from the bishop of Rome? Why would 
such a document by pinned up by an early third-century—or a later one for 
that matter—when a bishop was the one president of one gathered flock 
rather than the absent head of a number of delegated presbyters? The bishop 


64 E. Rolffs, Das Indulgenzedikt des römischen Bischofs Kallist, kritisch untersucht und 
reconstruiert, in T.U. XI, 3 (1893), p. 114, 17. 

65 H. Koch, Kallist und Tertullian: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der altchristlichen 
Bussstreitigkeiten und des rómischen Primat, in SHAW Philos.-hist. Klasse 22 (1919), comment- 
ing on Esser, p. 4: “...dass audio”... so verstanden wurde, dass man «von katholischer Seite den 
Montanistischen Konventikeln das Edikt als ein solches vorgehalten hat, das jede Einrede 
ausschliesse," indem man .auf die Autorität des Urhebers hinwies." Similarly K. von Preysing, 
Der Leserkreis der Philosophoumena Hippolyts, in ZKTh 38 (1914), p. 444: "Eine lokale 
Schwierigkeit von Karthago [resp. Afrika] wird dadurch ohne Begründung auch auf Rom und 
Italien übertragen. In Wirklichkeit geht dem Tertullian die Nachricht von dem Edikt nur durch 
Hórensagen zu; der Inhalt desselben wendet sich nicht an ihn, sondern an die Kirche von 
Karthago." In both cases there is the assumption (i) that the Montanists are in separate com- 
munities and (ii) the event in causing the repercussions is in fact a written episcopal edict. Both 
these assumptions I question in my discussion. 
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would simply articulate his policy of penitence and absolution. Were 
however the policy to come from outside of Carthage, the form in which it 
would come in what we have established to be known, in the case of Beryllus 
of Bostra, regarding the early third century, would not have been in the form 
of an edict analogous to and imperial decree (6B 2.3 and 6C 8.2). Rather it 
would have been in terms of something more analogous to a philosophical 
discussion, in which the errant cleric was convinced rather than condemned 
in an age when heretics left the. Church rather than were expelled (6С 7.2). 
Certainly the example of Clement of Rome a century earlier was not of a 
decree but an epistle exhorting and persuading towards a view of Church 
Order where allegedly “blameless” presbyters had been removed from their 
ministry. 

But there remains nevertheless one set of conditions in which news of a 
change of policy within an external community could have occasioned 
Tertullian’s satirical outburst. I have already argued that the character of 
Callistus’ activities were not immediately those of a monarchical bishop 
claiming the adherence of his presbyters to a new, laxer discipline within the 
Roman community let alone issuing universal decress presupposing a claim 
to a universal jurisdiction. The charge of the author of El. IX,12, 20-21 
against Callistus was not that he had been given episcopal directions that he 
could not follow and which invalidated in his eyes the authority of him who 
had so directed (6C 7.1). The charge of the author of El. was rather that 
Callistus had absolved and received those whom he had excommunicated 
from his group and thus indirectly undermined his authority over the kind of 
house-congregation presupposed by the Ap. Trad. (6C 4). 

Callistus might protest that what he had done applied only to his own 
group. But his particular position as authorized secretary writing externally 
in the name of each congregration and collecting and distributing externally 
material aid for external churches meant that his action had further implica- 
tions, diplomatically left unexpressed formally, that he could not, and may 
not have wished to deny (6A 5 and 6C 7.4). An act of absolution, like an act 
of ordination, given even the most rudimentary recognition of intercommu- 
nion such as the exchange of the frumentum between the Roman congrega- 
tions, inevitably has implications for intercommunion (6C 6). But it is an act 
that Callistus needed no wider authority to perform than the authority that he 
possessed over a particular congregation. Once absolved, a member from an- 
other congregation that he admitted to his own became not his problem but 
the problem of other congregations who did not subscribe to the validity of 
the act. 

The other congregations had either to accept such an act of absolution or 
to break communion over it. This was the means by which Callistus was 
furthering the revolution begun but not completed by Victor, in an age before 
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bishops became monarchs and had the precise years and months of their epis- 
copal reigns duly chronicled (4B 2.2.3.2-3 and 6C 8.3). Having little power 
beyond his immediate congregation, he discovered that what power he had, 
when expressed in absolution, could change the Church. Not only were the 
other fractionalized house-churches of the Roman community, each with 
their presiding лресВ0терос̧-ёлісколос, required incidentally but necessarily 
to take note of and assume a position on such an act, but it would also have 
external repercussions particularly if Callistus had the function of a kind of 
minister of foreign affairs in dealing with external churches.© As with Victor 
and the Asiatic communities over the date of Easter (6C 6), other communi- 
ties would associate themselves one way or another with the particular 
Roman community with which they felt the closest cultural affinity. 

Although there was as yet no centralized papacy nor any unambiguous 
theory such as that of Cyprian as to what might hold orthodox communities 
together above the local level, nevertheless there was at the close of the sec- 
ond century following Irenaeus a sense in which the unity of the Church was 
perceived to be wider than the unity of a single local congregation based 
upon a single city or region. Indeed in his earlier Catholic work Tertullian 
had paid tribute to Rome’s authority (nobis auctoritas praesto est) for 
orthodox doctrine (totam doctrinam) on the grounds of the witness of both 
Peter and Paul (apostoli) bere Si 

In the same work, a unity on the basis of the apostolic descent of the many 
churches with a single tradition expresses itself (probant) in such practices as 
reception of communicants (communicatio pacis), as the acknowledgement 
of other congregations as “brotherhoods” (appellatio fraternitatis), 
commitment to hospitality (contesseratio hospitalitatis) ruled by "the one 
tradition of the same solemn obligation (eiusdem sacramenti una traditio). 65 
It is impossible to read this passage (as Esser did) as an early reference to the 
Roman primacy.® Clearly the unity of the church is ideal and created from 
the unity of each expressed in the mutual recognition of bishops reinforced 


66 The Anglican communion experiences a similar crisis over ordination today in circum- 
stances where the bishop of an individual diocese ordains women for that diocese with no ju- 
risdiction over the rest, and yet through the presupposition of intercommunion succeeds in 
changing for the most part the rest, since the consequences of a breakdown in intercommunion 
are too hard to bear. 

67 Tertullian De Praesc. Haer. 36,2-3: "Si autem Italiae adjaces, habes Romam, unde nobis 
auctoritas praesto est. Ista quam felix ecclesia, cui totam doctrinam apostoli cum sanguine suo 
profuderunt." 

68 Ibid. 20,7-9: “Itaque tot ac tantae ecclesiae una est Ша ab apostolis prima, ex qua omnes. 
Sic omnes primae et omnes apostolicae, dum una omnes. Probant unitatem communicatio pacis 
et appellatio fraternitatis et contesseratio hospitalitatis, quae iura non alia ratio regit quam 
eiusdem sacramenti una traditio." 

69 G. Esser, Der Adressat der Schrift Tertullians „De Pudicitia" und der Verfasser des 
römischen Bussediktes. (Bonn: Hanstein 1914), p. 6. Koch (1919) p. 70-71 describes such a 
view of these passages as "eine Zeitwiedrigkeit derbster Art" and continues “So is jene erste 
Kirche, aus der alle hervorgegangen sind, in allen den vielen und zahlreichen Kirchen, die aus 
ihr hervorgegangen sind, wiederzufinden." 
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by apostolic foundations of every major See, and not by the primacy of one 
particular See (omnes primae et omnes apostolicae) that is clearly one in 
many (dum una omnes). In that respect one can well see why Cyprian should 
have described Tertullian as magister meus, to whose embryonic concept he 
was indebted for the development of his own concept of the Church. By 
Cyprian's time, councils of bishops could be added as the "glue" of mutual 
recognition, though significantly for our argument Tertullian does not men- 
tion such councils in his signs of external intercommunion. 

But though Tertullian gives no support to an early Roman primacy, his 
concept of the Church clearly shows that the conditions of communion be- 
tween one community and another could be affected by a disciplinary 
change. The degree of disturbance effected in this case could be considerably 
increased by the fact that Carthage and North Africa had a particular 
economic as well as geographic relationship with Rome in terms particularly 
of the corn supply. It could also be increased by the fact that Carthage had no 
record of apostolic foundation, so that its apostolicity might have been seen 
in its relationship with its close economic and geographic neighbour.” 
Furthermore, given a loose confederation between communities regarding 
themselves as orthodox throughout the Roman world, the issue of episcopal 
absolution would have been the very one to have created more than local 
repercussions at Rome itself. Absolution, like ordination, was the very kind 
of act which would impact on such signs of intercommunion as 
communicatio pacis, appellatio fraternitatis, or contesseratio hospitalitatis."! 

The act of absolution, like that of ordination, therefore has a constraining 
effect upon others to recognize it far beyond the confines of the jurisdiction 
of the cleric who so acts. Both acts are irreversible. The denial of their legit- 
imacy has little effect on the community where either had taken place, since 
there is not yet a central papacy, and no age of the Councils such as the post 
Cyprianic deposition of Paul of Samosata (6C 8.2). As we have argued, fol- 
lowing Lampe, the buidings of the house/school Churches had yet to pass 
into corporate ownership with the powers of exclusion from premises that the 
bishop would thereby acquire (6C 8.1). 

But the act itself compels other communities to acknowledge it or forfeit 
the tie of intercommunion. No wonder therefore that, in parodying this deve- 


70 See footnotes 74-77. 

71 It is interesting to note the use of contesserare (“to contract friendship by means of a 
certificate"), in De Praes. Haer. 36,3-4: in connection with doctrinal agreement with the apostle 
John, joined with Peter and Paul in Rome, but whose martyrdom there was miraculously 
curtailed (posteaquam in oleum igneum demersus, nihil passus est). "Let us see (videamus) that 
what he will have disseminated (quid didicerit), what he will have taught (quid docuerit), gives 
him a certificate of friendship even with the churches of Africa (cum Africanis quoque ecclesiis 
contesseratis).” The quoque expresses a feeling on Tertullian's part of a kind of apostolic 
distance concerning Africa. Certainly on veiling virgins the discipline of churches founded by 
apostles or apostlic men was a touchstone, see Tertullian, De Virg. Veland. 2,1 cf. C. Figini, 
Agrippino o Callisto? in ScuCat 1924 p. 204-211. 
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lopment, it should seem to Tertullian that a suitable ironic metaphor would 
be not simply the proclamation of an edict (edictum esse propositum), but a 
final, absolute and irreversible edict (et quidem peremptorium). Callistus’ os- 
tensible change of policy for his group had, beyond all his disingenuousness, 
the effect of being felt in that way by other congregations confronted by the 
implications of that change. It should be remembered that the pentitential 
discipline espoused by one Roman community in the past, that of Hermas, to 
which Callistus himself could appeal, was denigrated expressly by Tertullian 
in De Pudic. 10,12, in his comparison between the laxity that this extra- 
canonical work symbolized and the engraved drinking cups of debauchery.’ 
Africa thus clearly took note of, and was not unaffected by, the penitential 
discipline of at least one Roman community. 

But so far what we have said could be also consistent with a change of 
policy on the part of the bishop of Carthage himself with no or indeed tenu- 
ous connections with what transpired at Rome. Indeed, the belief in such ten- 
uous connections was a kind of half-way-house errected between the two op- 
posing views by Esser who believed that the edict had been Carthaginian but 


72 For a discussion of this text and its connection with the Muratorian Canon and the in- 
scription on the Statue, da EIG, л@сос TAG үрофос, see 5A 9. The appropriate context of 
Hermas’ community as one group in a fractionalized community has been recently expounded in 
J.S. Jeffers, Conflict at Rome: Social Order and Hierarchy in Early Christianity, (Minneapolis: 
Augsburg Fortress 1991), p. 3-33, 115-120 ff. It should be noted in the light of this argument 
and of my own how the earlier discussion of the relation between Callistus, Hippolytus, and 
Tertullian was distorted by anachronism. If one believed that these three along with Hermas, 
Clement, and Justin earlier were representatives of a monolithic community with a single 
episcopal monarch, then indeed the problem posed was simply whether it was Callistus who was 
the innovator or indeed Hippolytus or Tertullian. Hermas could be used to show that he was not, 
or reinterpeted to show that he was, the innovator. See A. d’Ales, L 'Édit de Calliste: Étude sur 
les origines de la pénitence chrétienne, (Paris: Beauchesne 1914), e.g. p. 14: "L'Église 
hiérarchique, groupée autour de son évéque, est la dispensatrice normale de ce pardon, et l'offre 
de la réconciliation ecclésiastique, est la traduction concréte de l'offre du pardon divin. Cela 
résulte des témoignages tout à fait formels de saint Clément de Rome, de saint Ignace 
d'Antioche, d'Hermas, se saint Denys de Corinthe...” Cf. B. Poschmann, Paenitentia Secunda: 
Die kirchliche Busse im 4ltesten Christentum bis Cyprian und Origenes: Eine 
dogmengeschichtliche Untersuchung, in Theoph 1 (1940), p. 283-367. G. Bardy, L’ Edit d 
Agrippinus, in.RevSR 4 (1924), argued from Cyprian Ep. 55, 20-21 that the rigorists were the 
innovators . But why then does Cyprian still recognise Tertullian though according to the 
Cyprianic theory he is cut off from the Catholic Church? Bardy continued, p. 8-9: "Les évéques, 
ou tout au moins plusieurs d'entre eux, se reláchérent de leur excessive sévérité. L'un d'eux, et, 
pour autant qu'il paraît celui de Carthage, tout en refusant la communion ecclésiastique aux 
idolátres et aux homicides, promulga un édit par lequel il déclarait remettre leurs fautes aux 
adultéres et aux fornicateurs.. Loraque parut l'édit, Tertullian était déjà passé au Montanisme..." 
But this presupposes that Hermas’ indulgence of the "adultéres" and “fornicateurs” had previ- 
ously been generally accepted so as to permit them "se reláchérent de leur excessive sévérité." 
Koch (1919) p. 4-46 examined the thesis that Tertullian was as a Montanist strengthening his 
position against normal and traditional catholic laxity but was able to show the coherence of De 
Pudic. with his earlier catholic works such as Apol., De Paen., and De Corona . His conclusion 
was p. 57: "Zu verstehen ist Hippolyt's Standpunkt und Anklage nur, wenn er den alten 
Kirchenbegriff und die alte Strenge vertritt, Kallists grundsátzliche Nachsicht aber etwas Neues 
war. Somit war auch in der rómischen Kirche die Strenge, nicht wie Adam will, die Milde, 
herkómmlich und damit fállt ein Hauptgrund Adams gegen die Herkunft des Erlasses aus Rom 
dahin," cf. Adv. Prax. 1. where the psychici were also Roman. See also footnote 136. 
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influenced by Callistus in Rome.’3 All that we have so far established is that 
events within a community at Rome could have had in Africa the repercus- 
sions that Tertullian describes. Such repercussions were not ruled out ab ini- 
tio by the stage of development reached in Church Order by the early third 
century, as Bardy and others claimed.’* But equally Tertullian could have 
been reacting to purely local events. Let us now examine whether we can 
specify more precisely which of these two alternatives can be better adopted 
with reference to the titles given by Tertullian to the anonymous bishop. 


7C 1.1.2. pontifex maximus and episcopus episcoporum 

Both the title pontifex maximus, referring to a bishop by analogy with the 
title of Emperor as head of the pagan cultus, and episcopus episcoporum at 
first sight appear to be describing a figure other than a local bishop of 
Carthage. Furthermore, the titles have been connected with the Petrine claims 
apparently mentioned by Tertullian in the following passage: 


I challenge now your judgement (de tua nunc sententia quaero), in 
consequence of which (unde) you ursurp this right of the Church (hoc ius 
ecclesiae usurpes). Since if the Lord will have said to Peter... [Mat. 16,18]... for 
that reason (idcirco) do you presume (praesumis) that you also have derived (et 
ad te derivasse) the power of binding and loosing (solvendi et alligandi 
potestatem), that is [given to] every church related to Peter (id est ad omnem 
ecclesiam Petri propinquam)? Who are you to (Qualis es) overturn and change 
(evertens atque commutans) the clear intention of the Lord (manifestam Domini 
intentionem) which confers this personally on Peter (personaliter hoc Petro 
conferentem)? He says: “I will build my Church on you (Super te inquit 
aedificabo ecclesiam meam) and: “and whatever you will have loosed or you 
have bound (quaecumque solveris vel alligaveris)," not what they will have 


loosed or they will have bound (non quae solverint vel alligaverint). 
De Pudic. 21, 9-10 


73 A. d' Als, Zephyrin, Calliste or Agrippinus? in RecSciRel 10 (1920), p. 255: “М. Esser 
compte non pas un adversaire mais deux: l'évéque de Rome, auteur de la décision incriminée; et 
l'évegue de Carthage, coupable d'appliquer cette décision." 

It is this wider sense of unity present in the late second century but without any central 
papal or, for that matter, dispersed conciliar authority that was consistenty missed by Bardy 
(1924) p. 10-11: “Qu’importe ce qui se passe à Rome et dans les pays transmarins? Mais en 
Afrique à Carthage, il porte, et presque seul, le fardeau de toute l'Eglise montaniste à laquelle 
appartient toute son áme. Les adversaires, qu'il combat dans le De Pudicitia, ne sont donc pas 
les psychiques de tous les pays, mais ceux qu'il ne cesse de recontrer dans chacun des 
engagements auxquels il doit prendre part... Un édit, promulgué seulement à Rome, suffirait-il à 
exciter ainsi sa verve, et le De Pudicitia serait-il assuré de produire tout son effet s'il était 
destiné à l'Eglise transmarine?... Nous sommes plutót tentés de chercher à Carthage méme 
l'auteur de l'édit, et que nous ne nous tournerions vers Rome que si nous y étions en quelque 
sorte contraints." I have argued that (i) there was no formal édit, but that (ii) what developed in a 
given Roman community “suffirait-il à exciter ainsi sa verve.” Though the remarks may not 
have been directed at “les psychiques de tous les pays", at all events Tertullian was sufficiently 
interested in the psychics of the Roman Hermas, see footnote 72. See also Koch (1919) p. 60: 
*Allein der schlagfertige Verteidiger der Kirche gegen Heidentum und Ketzerei, ein 
Schriftsteller von der Eigenart... war sicher weit über die Grenzen der karthagischen und 
afrikanischen Kirche hinaus bekannt und sein Bruch mit der Kirche hat nicht allein in Karthago 
und in Africa Aufsehen und Bedauern hervorgerufen." 
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It is often argued that the unnamed adversary in making this claim (tua nunc 
sententia) must be more than a local bishop. He must therefore be not simply 
a pontifex but a pontifex maximus, and not simply an episcopus but an 
episcopus episcoporum. Of course Tertullian, from a Montanist perspective, 
is denying this claim. But not, it should be noted, on grounds that the 
potestas in question was that of the spirit-filled community and not of an 
episcopal hierarch. Rather he claims that the binding and loosing is given to 
Peter personally, as any other potestas to heal or destroy is given as God’s 
gift in an individual circumstance which is a once for all situation. What is 
given to the community, however is a disciplina which is not individual and 
once for all but collective and ongoing.’> 

Now we must initially concede that there is no claim by Rome at this time 
to universal jurisdiction based upon the text of Mat. 16,18.76 The force of the 
power claimed to derive ad omnem ecclesiam Petri propinquam, is a power 
that the Montanist Tertullian will deny to any individual bishop. However, as 
we saw (7C 1.1.1), any church will be propinqua (“related”) to the apostles, 
even if not founded by one of them or their associates, if there is a 
consanguinitas with them regarding doctrine (in eadem fide conspirantes non 
minus apostolicae deputantur pro consanguinitate doctrinae). The Catholic 


75 D’ Ales (1920) p. 256: “...le poids supérieur des raisons fait décidément pencher la balance 
du cóté de Rome, en présence surtout des allusions pressantes à la chaire de Pierre, qu'on re- 
contre, Pud. xxi." Cf. Bardy (1924) p. 17-18 who argues that Peter is a personification of the 
episcopate as a whole, p. 19: “... «Petri propinqua.» Cette expression ne s'appliquerait pas à 
proprement parler à l'Eglise romaine qui est celle méme de Pierre; mais elle vaut pour les 
chrétientés établies sur la pierre de l'épiscopat, puisque l'autorité de l’évêque est l’heritage 
transmis par Pierre à tous ses successeurs dans la catholicité." As such he supported К. Adam, 
Der sogenannte Bussedikt des Papstes Kallixtus (München: Letner 1917) p. 12-22. W. Kóhler, 
Omnis ecclesia Petri propinqua, in ZNW 31 (1932), p. 60-67 rejected Harnack's emendation of 
"Romanam" for “omnem ecclesiam," (Harnack A. von, Ecclesia Petri propinqua. Zur 
Geschichte der Anfánge des Primats des rómischen Bischofs, in SPAW, Phil. hist. Kl. (1927), p. 
139) and agreed that the phrase must refer to any church in the apostolic succession (p. 61-63), 
but in consequence claimed it as Tertullian’ own objection to Callistus’ claim (“Dann kommt 
ecclesia numerus episcoporum auch auf sein [sc. Tertullian's] Konto und nicht auf das des 
Kalixt. Natürlich will er damit seinen Gegner schlagen, aber es fragt sich, ob er es mit gerechter 
Waffe tut und nicht dem Gegner etwas unterschiebt."). Н. Koch, Zu Tertullian „De Pudicitia" 
21,9 in ZNW 31 (1932), p. 68-72 replied that derivare showed that it was in fact Callistus's own 
expression, with whom thus Cyprian later would have sided against the Montanist Tertullian (p. 
72: "Die Vielheit der Bischófe ist ihm [sc. für Cyprian], um den trinitarischen Ausdruck 
Tertullians zu gebrauchen, eine die Einheit nicht aufhebende, sondern sie in liebevoller 
Verbundenheit wahrende derivatio des Mt. 16,18 ff. gegründeten unus episcopatus.") H. Koch, 
Nochmals zu Tertulian „De Pudicitia" 21,9 in ZNW 33 (1934), p. 317-318 continued his earlier 
argument. B. Altaner, Omnis ecclesia Petri propinqua, in Theologische Revue, 38 (1939), p. 129 
reprinted in Kleine patristische Schriften (T.U. 83) (1967), p. 540-553 vigorously defended the 
connection of Peter with the Roman succession and therefore with Callistus on account of the 
martyrdom of Peter and Paul, and the use by Gaius of the memoria Apostolorum in Vaticano to 
defend Rome's episcopal succession against the Montanists. 

76 [ndeed the use of this text in a specifically jurisdictional context was Gregorian, as the 
work of Congar has demonstrated, see Brent (1992), p. 180-187. 

77 It should be remembered that the test for apostolicity was not simply direct foundation by 
and apostle (primus ille episcopus aliquem ex apostolis), or being founded by one of their 
companions (vel apostolicis viris), but also “family similarity of doctrine (pro consanguitate 
doctrinae)," see De Praes. Haer. 32,1: “... edant ergo origines ecclesiarum suarum, evolvant 
ordinem episcoporum suorum, ita per successionem ab initio decurrentem, ut primus ille epis- 
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Tertullian of the De Praesc. mentions any number of apostles as the 
foundation of the Church, and Peter is mentioned here only because it was 
the promise given to him that was in dispute. Tertullian is not attempting to 
explain why this promise did not devolve upon the Roman bishop but why, 
on his earlier, catholic principle of doctrinal propinquitas and 
consanguinitas, it could not in this instance devolve on any or every church. 

Having however granted this point, we are still left with the alternative of 
a change in discipline regarding clerical absolution either at Carthage or at 
Rome causing mutual repercussions. We reiterate our point that the condi- 
tions of the early third century would have allowed those repercussions with- 
out any claim to universal jurisdiction by a Roman bishop. We must there- 
fore ask whether there were any distinctive features of the Roman commu- 
nity at this time that might be reflected in Tertullian’s language that would 
not apply to Africa. And it is here the titles pontifex maximus and episcopus 
episcoporum become critical. 

Callistus, whom we regarded as the representative of the Mosaic and 
therefore monarchical strand in the tradition (7B 3.2 and 7B 4), would not of 
course have accepted initially the negation of his power in terms of the sacer- 
dotalism of El. as an alternative image. But as an image which the dialectical 
process of the controversy enabled to be synthesized with the monarchical, 
that image became even more valuable as a means of extending Callistus’ 
claim to power, quite contrary to the intentions of those who had first 
adopted this image. Let us now examine Tertullian’s parody of that image as 
Callistus and his party had now adopted it. 


7C 1.1.2.1. pontifex maximus 
The title pontifex maximus may be a cruel satire that compares a bishop with 
the emperor as pagan high priest.’® But I submit that it is not simply that it is 
more applicable as a barbed reference to a Roman bishop that enables us 
through this allusion to regard Roman and not African events as the 
backcloth for Tertullian's protest. The allusion is sacerdotal, and the associa- 
tion of binding and loosing, with sacerdotal functions at this period was a 
distinctive Roman development. 

The documents of the Hippolytan community itself points to the distinc- 
tiveness of the sacerdotal and Aaronic image of the bishop as summus sacer- 


copus aliquem ex apostolis vel apostolicis viris, qui tamen cum apostolis perseveraverit..." He 
continues (32,6) that churches without such foundation “tamen in eadem fide conspirantes non 
minus apostolicae deputantur pro consanguinitate doctrinae." Thus no central authority is pre- 
supposed but nevertheless there is the notion of sufficient links to make what happens in one 
community impact upon another. Cf. Brent (1992) p. 155-160. Barnes (1985) p. 31: “The De 
Pudicitia attacks a bishop of Carthage, and the identification of Tertullian's opponent as 
Callistus can only be sustained by a tendentious emendation of the text" curiously believes that 
the sole case for Callistus as Tertullian's opponent was the illegitimate emendation of *omnem" 
for "Romanam." See also footnote 75. 

78 Tertullian uses the title in its pagan context for support for the practice of being married 
only once, see De Exhort. Cast. 13,2; De Praes. Haer. 40,5; Ad Uxorem I, 7,5; De Mon. 17,3. 
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dos. But we saw earlier that this was true only of one strand of the tradition 
of that community, represented by Ap. Trad. 3 (7A 2.2.2), with which we 
argued that the Mosaic image of the bishop in ordaining presbyters (Ap. 
Trad. 7) was at variance (7A 2.2.1). It was, we argued, a strand represented 
by El. I prooem. 6 by the writer who claims clearly that he and his fellow 
presbyters’ presiding over the house-school churches share in the 
Apxızpareia. as well as in the бодох (7B 1). It is in the context of Callistus 
claiming to override their right to bind or loose, to include or exclude, that 
his claim to sole apyvepateta can be understood, and hence Tertullian’s 
parodying of him as pontifex maximus. He was thus appropriating and 
synthesising the rival sacerdotal model with the Mosaic and regnal that was 
his own. 

We traced moreover within the Clementines the various pro and anti cur- 
rents within the Roman house-school communities of the late second and 
early third century in the direction of monarchical episcopacy, even though 
the sacerdotal connotations remained absent. The Zacchaeus rite of Hom. III, 
63-77 exhibited this tendency, and emphasizes Mat. 16,18 in a jurisdictional 
context (7B 3.2) that was quite absent from the rite to which Petr. and 
Clement ad lac. attested. We witnessed there how authority to rule on scrip- 
tural interpretation in the latter became, in the Zacchaeus rite, an £5ovoítav 
SLOLKTIOEWS, exercized nep тўс G5EAOHV сотпріос, ÜNEP AVTHV OLKOVOLLLAG 
Koi oñs офелғ10с. The otkovopia was now in the development represented 
by this rite taken to refer not simply to the poor relief administered by the 
authorized secretary of Hermas Vis. 2,4 (6A 5), but to the administration of 
the means of salvation. It was a combination of these monarchical 
developments with the general sacerdotalism to which the school of El. 
subscribed, and the particular and exclusive sacerdotal claim that Callistus’ 
acts implied, that lead to Tertullian’s taunt of pontifex maximus with its regal 
as well as sacerdotal overtones. It lead moreover to the conciliator 
Hippolytus (C.N. 1) to distract intentionally attention from Callistus himself 
by attributing to Noetus, in his legendary description, the combination of 
regal and sacerdotal power when he says that Noetus claimed to be Moses 
and his brother Aaron. 


7С 1.1.2.2. episcopus episcoporum 

If the Clementines reflect, as I have suggested, movements within the Roman 
community contemporary with Callistus, Hippolytus, and the author of El., 
then the criticism of the episcopus episcoporum in Pudic. 1,6 becomes a 
strong argument that it is in fact Callistus whom Tertullian is attacking. 
Attempts have been made to find the use of this title, as of pontifex maximus, 
to refer to a bishop in Africa. But such attempts try to use later usage to 
explain Tertullian’s earlier one. It is more likely that Cyprian’s later usage is 
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dependent upon Tertullian as his magister, and re-interprets his predecessor 
in application to the particular controversies of his time.7? 

The Clementines thus give a contemporary example of the use of episco- 
pus episcoporum as a claim for primacy. It is the claim made by Petr. ad lac. 
insc. which begins: Пётрос '"Iakóo t$ коріо koi £mokóno тўс буіос 
&£kKkAnoiac, and this description of James was continued further in Clem. ad 
lac. inscr. (7B 5.2). There can be no doubt that there is concealed in this 
pseudepigraphic device a message regarding currents within the Roman 
community, as the pivotal role of the Roman Clement shows. We also drew 
attention to the way in which the pseudepigraphic letters reflect the method 
of Diogenes Laertius in expressing the phenomenon of philosophy as purely 
Greek, and with its own coherence within the matrix of Hellenistic civiliza- 
tion (7B 5.1). 

What was being expressed in the pseudepigraphic letters of the 
Clementines was the coalescing of two distinct traditions, that of Clement 
and that of James, in such a way that the prerogatives previously of James 
are now flowing into the common tradition and becoming the prerogatives of 
him who now claims to preside over that tradition. Clement succeeded Peter, 
who both recognized and was recognized by James, and both of whom recog- 
nized the authority of Clement as their successor. And, as the forerunner to 
the Liberian List showed, Callistus finally inherited their succession. It was a 
succession that Hippolytus, who continued and revised the episcopal list of 
the author of El that originally appeared in his Xpovık@v, was finally along 
with his reconciled community, to acknowledge. 

It should be remembered, moreover, that read in this light the Liberian 
Catalogus connects not only the Hippolytan reconciled community with that 
of Callistus. It also connects both Hippolytus and Callistus with the 
Clementine tradition, and particularly with the pseudonymous epistolary 
context presupposed by the exchange of letters in the preface to the Homilies. 
As Lightfoot originally pointed out, the Liberian Catalogus alters the succes- 


79 Bardy (1924) p. 12 quotes Pontius, Vita Cypriani 9 and p. 13 Cyprian Ep. 66,3: "Quis 
autem nostrum longe est ab humilitate, utrumne ego qui cotidie fratribus servio... an tu qui te 
episcopum episcopi et iudicem iudicis ad tempus a Deo dati constituis," and to Council of 
1.9.256: “neque enim quisquam nostrum episcopum se episcoporum constituit an tyrannico ter- 
rore ad obsequendi necessitatem collegas suos adigit." Cyprian however is arguing in an age 
characterized by a struggle with Rome a similar issue of the conditions of absolution, and the 
allusions in both quotations are claims to primacy. It is strange therefore that Bardy found dif- 
ficulty with at least one application of this criticism to the pope on p. 14: "C'est une formule 
africaine, susceptible d’être appliquée à tout autre évêque que le pape." A. Donini, Ippolito di 
Roma. Polemiche teologiche e controversie disciplinari nella chiesa di Roma agli inizi del III 
secolo. (Roma: 1925), p. 181-186ff. had rejected the application to a Roman bishop. Cf. A.M. 
Vellico, *Episcopus Episcoporum" in Tertulliani libro De Pudicitia, in Antonianum , 5 (1930), 
commented, p. 36: “... A. Donini, spiritu etiam anticatholico motus, eamdem defendit opin- 
ionem, cum omnia, iuxta ipsum, in libro de Pudicitia adversarii proximitatem revelent, atque 
absurdum appareat romanos episcopos in pleno ethnicisimo titulum sibi vindicasse Romano 
Imperatori omnino proprium." 
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sion-list found in Irenaeus.9 According to the latter Clement comes third in 
the succession, after Linus and Anacletus,®! but according to the former he is 
consecrated second in succession to Peter.82 The dates that he was thus able 
to be given (A.D. 68-76) made possible the chronology implied by the pref- 
ace to the Homilies. The author realised that Peter needed to write to James 
shortly before his own death, without knowing the exact date either of the 
Neronian persecution or of the fact that the date of James' stoning was 
probably before that of Peter. 

Furthermore, the former concentrates the ideology of succession more 
firmly on Peter himself legitimated by James, and not only Paul whom 
Irenaeus in the latter claims also to be conjoint founder of the Roman Church 
(опо тфу...50о @тостоАшу IIétpov TE kot TlavAov Ev ‘Poun SepLEArMmbetons), 
without mentioning any Jacobean presence in the succession. The ideology 
of the Clementines and of the community of Callistus has thus been adopted 
by the reconciled Hippolytus in his eirenic editing of the Xpovikóv (4B 
2.2.3.2-3), in the succession list that we have followed Caspar in maintaining 
was orignally part of the latter work (4B 2.2.3.1). We should not therefore 
see James' jurisdiction as a historical fact emanating from an original 
Jerusalem caliphate in the middle years of the first century. Had it possessed 
that kind of historical facticity, then it would surely have been part of 
Irenaeus' account of the succession, particularly if Hegesippus had used the 
model of making succession lists on the basis of the alleged caliphate. For 
this reason too we were justified in our argument for rejecting Ehrhardt's too 
influential account of the Jewish-Christian origin of the concept of &1обохт) 
(7B 2). The Jacobean legend is being refashioned in order to legitimate 
events in Rome in which the authority of Callistus as president of one 
community is in process of extension over many others, and fractionalized 
traditions are being harmonized into one. 

The picture of James addressed as &rmokónov EnioKkönw and dénovt ёё 
тђу lepovoaAnu ayiav ' EBpatov £xkxAnotav, with its universal extension to 
other churches generally (кой тйс navtayt 9600 mpovoia їроӨғісос koX d), 


80 Lightfoot (1890) 1,I p. 156-157; 269-275 ff. 

81 Ibid. p. 253 where after the entries for Petrus and Linus we read: “Clemens, ann. ix, m. xi, 
dies xii. Fuit temporibus Galbae et Vespasiani, a cons. Tracali et Italici [A.D. 68] usque 
Vespasiano vi et Tito [A.D. 76]." 

Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. Ill, 3,2-3: ... Опо t&v ёубоботбтоу бо бпостолоу Tletpov te 
кої TIaöAod é EV Boun Geuciagelone ‚ EKKAT|OLOG TÚV TE ano блостолоу ra páóoow... 
Kata TAG vox dc TOV ENLOKONOV KQTHVTNKvIAV eic ибс ‚unvöovteg, 
KATALOXVVODHEV ‚NOVTOG, à DELEALWOOVTES оўу кої оїкобонтсоутєс ol рокарот 
бтостоАо! TV, EKKANOLOY, АУФ Viv тїс EMLOKONG Aevtoupytav. EVEXELPLOOV... 
Лобёҳетол бё отоу ' AVEYKANTOS. Meta тобтоу Së TPLT TON Оло TOV @тостоАоу ттүү 
EMLOKONT|V кАтробтол KANunc... Cf also Lightfoot (1890) 1 ‚Ip. 66-67. 

83 Ehrhardt (1953) p. 72-73 uses Tertullian as an indirect witness to the alleged Jacobean 
caliphate when he says: “On the other hand, it is equally significant that Tertullian used epis- 
copus episcoporum, however sarcastically, for a description of the Roman Pope, Callistus. It 
seems that the position of James was exalted above the other Apostles, because he was seen as 
Christ’s successor in his priestly ministry.” See also footnotes 32, 33, 35 and 37. 
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is a literary and legendary picture. Our argument does not therefore create 
the problem of the anachronism of Callistus claiming universal jurisdiction 
throughout Christendom in succession to that of James. The focus of the im- 
pact of the legendary and literary construction is upon the fractionalized 
Roman community itself, just as, contrary to Eusebius’ misunderstanding, 
Victor’s judgement on the Quartodeciman practice was directed at Asiatic 
communities within Rome itself. The pro-Callistan message of the 
Clementine legend was towards Jewish-christian communities within the 
fractionalized Roman community, and it was through that community or 
group of communities that Callistus had begun to impose a new ecclesiastical 
Order through his policy of absolving those excommunicated by the pre- 
siding npeopvtepot—entoxonot of other congregations. 

The ideology of those communities centred upon James and the Church of 
Jerusalem, which had long ceased to exist since A.D. 70. But his presidency 
over Jewish Christianity, with a number of Elders, was commemorated in 
Acts 15 and 21,17 ( laxwBov, navtec te napeyevovto ot npeopoepou as well 
as in the address of Jam. 1,1 (тойс бокєко фоАойс toig Ev тў бослорф 
xaipeiv). James’ presence in Acts is described in accordance with Luke’s 
deutero-Pauline purpose of conciliating Pauline and non-Pauline Churches in 
the late first or early second century. The incluzon of the pseudonymous 
epistle of James in the canon of the New Testament, whose pseudonymity 
expresses its testimony to one of the distinct cultural forms in which the 
Christianity of the first two century was expressed, itself indicates the use of 
the pseudepigraphic genre to express the harmonisation and integration of 
disparate forms of Christianity in the development of early catholicism.®® 

Paul's Romans itself reveals the presence of Christian communities in 
Rome as early as A.D. 57. There is clear evidence that many of the house- 
school-churches of the fractionalized Roman community arose out of Jewish 
Christianity, and indeed from the synagogues of Rome itself.5? Frend has ar- 
gued cogently that 1 Clement, with its almost exclusively Old Testament 
scripture quotations and allusions in exemplification of the need for Church 
Order, betrays a continuity between a certain Roman congregation or congre- 
gations and the Hellenistic synagogue. This was the real origin of the 
Hellenization of Jewish Christianity, and not Paul whose mission to the gen- 
tiles was more one of hope than fulfillment.3® 


84 See A. Brent, Pseudonymity and Charisma in the Ministry of the Early Church, in Aug. 
27,3 (1987), p. 347-376 for an account of how this later significance of pseudepigraphy was 
continous with the late first century where authorized letter-writers arguably were considered to 
be bearers of the corporate personality of individual apostolic communities. 

85 Jeffers (1991) p. 9-20. 

86 W.C.H. Frend, Martyrdom and Persecution in the Early Church, (Oxford: Blackwell 
1965), p. 156-158 points to Acts 18, 6-8 where Paul, having declared to the Jews at Corinth: бло 
TOD убу EIG tà EOVN лоре0соцой, then proceeds to go to the house of the god-fearer Titus 
Justus (кой petaBac Ereidev eic otxtav туос OVOLATL Tou ‘Iovotov oeßouévov тоу 
0£óv) which “bordered on the synagogue (00 oixía Tv соуорородса тў соусүоүй).” In 
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It is possible that writers such as Suetonius Vit. Claud. 25,4, and for that 
matter Dio Cassius, are silent about Roman Christianity because the form in 
which they met with it in Rome was indistinguishable in their eyes from a 
Jewish synagogue.?? Certainly Callistus and his group, in maintaining what 
El. IX 11,1-3; 12,15-19 describes in terms of a modified Sabellianism, is re- 
flecting a Jewish concern to defend the unity of the one God. The author of 
El. maintains that Callistus was proclaiming a doctrine with pagan roots, but 
no modern commentator has been deceived by his derivation of such a doc- 
trine from Heracleitus ó okoteıvöc. Hippolytus himself has deceived many 
by the conservative appearance of his Scriptural exegesis in C.N. with which 
he conceals his radical use of Hellenistic concepts to reach a rapprochement 
with the successors of Callistus (4A 1.3). 

Callistus was therefore more conservative even than the author of EI and 
maintained the more judaistic ethos of his Roman community. It should be 
remembered that it was the community of the author of El., and his successor 
Hippolytus, that called for the &nddetE1g xpóvov on the Statue as a distinc- 
tively Christian attempt to calculate astronomically the date of Easter, and to 
synthesize solar and lunar calendars. Callistus' congregation were presum- 
ably happy simply to follow Jewish calculations of Nisan 14 and celebrate on 
the following Sunday in accordance with the Western practice. It is feasible, 
therefore, that he should have made use of a Jacobean legend, created by 
pseudepigrapha, whose encoded message behind the claim to universality 
was about the cultural identity of a form of Christianity which spread to 
Rome and other centres of the mediterranean world. By this means he could. 
reinforce his claim to jurisdiction over Roman communities other than his 
own by the surreptitious devise of incorporating his opponent's hierocratic 
model within his own, and then absolving those excommunicated by those 
communities. The claim to the title episcopus episcoporum through that 
Jacobean legend and the associated epigrapha would have been part of that 
strategy. 

But just as Victor's treatment of the Quartodecimans within Rome would 
have had repercussions, however indirectly, upon the churches of Asia 
Minor, so too these events initiated by Callistus' action within the Roman 
community in like manner would have had repercussions upon North Africa. 


consequence, Kpionog бё ó apxlovvaywyos ENIGTEVGEV тф корїф oov OAM TH oike 
Qvtov. Clearly Paul in converting an Gpxyiovvaywyoc through his ministry in the house of a 
god-fearer, albeit with a Latin name, which Luke perhaps euphemistically describes as 
Соуорородса tÅ соуоуоүў in order not in fact to admit that it was a Hellenistic Jewish 
synagogue rather than a Hebrew one, is turning from a narrower to a broader form of Judaism 
within which to make his appeal. Any real mission to the Gentiles was to await the age of 
apologists such as Tatian or Justin Martyr. 

87 Е. Millar, A Study of Cassius Dio, (Oxford: U.P. 1964), p. 179; E. dal Covolo, I Severi e il 
cristianesimo: Ricerche sull'ambiente storico-istituzionale delle origini cristiane tra il secondo e 
} terzo secolo, in Biblioteca di Scienze Religiose, 87 (Libreria Ateneo Salesiano: Rome 1989), р. 

1-13. 
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Tertullian’s strictures on Callistus as the episcopus episcoporum reflect those 
repercussions. It was in this way that Callistus’ influence could be felt gener- 
ally, even though his “primacy” at this point was limited to a subtle and sur- 
reptious claim to primacy in terms of the house-churches at Rome, rather 
than a the claim of one monarchical See to universal jurisdiction.®® 

Let us now turn to the question of the general similarities between what 
Tertullian criticises and what is found in El. IX, 12,20-26. 


7C 1.1.3. Tertullian’s situation in El. IX, 12, 20-26 

The situation addressed by author of El. is not one in which he himself has 
failed to become a monarchical bishop whereas Callistus has. Rather he is 
protesting about the assumption of authority by Callistus as the presiding 
тресВотерос-ёлісколос of another congregation to absolve members of his 
own congregation contrary to custom (6C 7.1). Our account thus explains 
Tertullian's counter-example to the interpretation of the parable of the lost 
sheep, where the grief rather than the joy of neighbouring congregations is 
recorded over someone who is excommunicated, in marked contrast to the 
joy of Callistus’ congregation in absolving those excommunicated from 
another congregation. As Tertullian says: 


At that moment when it is public (Simul apparuit), as soon as a man is expelled 
from a church (statim homo de ecclesia expellitur), he neither remains there 
(nec illic manet) nor does he bring joy (nec gaudium confert) to the church that 
finds him (repertrici ecclesiae), but rather grief (sed luctum), and he does not 
have as his support the congratulation (nec congratulationem advocat) of the 
neighbouring (vicinarum) but the grief of the nearest fraternities (sed 


contristationem proximarum fraternitatum). 
De Pudic. 7,22 


There is an allusion to Callistus as a bad shepherd, which might be read as 
counter to the argument of Tertullian's opponent here that he is the good 
shepherd, and thus provide some evidence for their identity.8? But the parable 
of the Lost Sheep is but one of a number of examples examined by Tertullian 
in view of the role that such examples played in the argument of his 
opponent. Many of those examples, significantly in view of the background 
in Hellenistic Judaism of Callistus' Clementine congregation (7C 1.1.2.2), 
were from the Old Testament, and could only be refuted by Tertullian with 
reference to the greater severity of the New Covenant. 

Nevertheless, the question that has then been raised is whether Tertullian 
must be criticizing a completely different opponent from the author of El. on 
two grounds: 


88 [n this context alone is to be interpreted the phenomenon to which Koch (1919) p 69-98 
draws attention. : 

89 EI. IX, 13,5: ... xoà тобтоу [sc. 'AAKıBıdönv] AdKov ӧікту ёлеүтүүєррёуоу eivor 
nAavaopévotg MPOPATOLS тоААоїс, & AnonAavav SLEoKöpmoev ó KAAALOTOS. 
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1. Tertullian is objecting to an existing practice of allowing “sins of the 
flesh" a second repentence whilst excluding idolatry and murder.” Tertullian 
therefore as a Montanist is the innovator. On the other hand, the author of El. 
was objecting to leniency regarding both adultery, second marriage of the 
clergy, and murder, and furthermore it was not him but his opponent who 
was the innovator regarding what was a new practice. 

2. El. appears to distinguish fornication from adultery, whereas Tertullian’s 
opponent is charged with confounding them.?! 

We will now therefore take El. IX, 12,21-25 in two sections, comparing 
the general claims presupposed by the specific examples which the author at- 
tacks with those of Tertullian. We shall show in both cases that Tertullian is 
challenging a similar set of proof texts as the author of El., with similar basic 
principles and general argumentative form. Whether the charge is that the 
implications of the general principle specifically affect Church Order, or 
whether it leads to murder by abortion, in both cases the general form of the 
argument in El. is paralleled in Tertullian. 


7С 1.1.3.1. Clerical remarriage El. IX, 12,21-23 

The author of El. IX, 12,21-23 represented Callistus as allowing in his teach- 
ing clerical marriage,?? and even the remarriage of those who were widowed 
once or even twice.?? He condemns this apparently because it is a mortal 
sin,?* presumably because he believes such a second or third marriage to be 
fornication. Certainly one text used cited by Tertullian from the defence of 
his adversary was the text of Rom. 14,14, used here in El.?> to justify the 
practice, judged as mortal sin (npóc Oavatov), of the remarriage of clerical 
widowers. Tertullian attacks his adversary's general principal: 


Accordingly (Itaque) also the sons of God (et filios Dei) ought to be com- 
passionate and peacemakers (misericordes et pacificos esse oportebit), giving 
in return (donantes invicem) just as Christ has given to us (sicut et Christus 


90 Bardy (1924) p. 4: “On conçoit fort bien, dans des circonstances particulières, un évêque 
qui ait pardonné certaines fautes charnelles, tout en refusant d'étendre le bienfait de la 
réconciliation ecclésiastique à d'autres péchés graves, tels que l'homicide et l'idolátrie." See 
also Poschmann (1940) p. 351-356. 

91 De Pudic. 6,1: “Plane si ostendas de quibus patrociniis exemplorum praeceptorumque 
caelestium soli moechiae et in ea fornicationi quoque ianuam paenitentiae expandas." Cf. Bardy 
(1924) p. 2: “... la langue de l'auteur de l'édit est plus précise que celle de Tertullien; elle 
distingue clairement deux sortes de fautes que Tertullien confond." In De exhort. cast. 9 and in 
De monogam. 9, commenting on Mat. 5, 28 and 32, Tertullian translates лоруғіо (stuprum) and 
wouyela (adulterium) as interchangeable words. But the author of the edict distinguishes both, 
for which Tertullian criticizes him. 

92 EI. IX, 12,21-22: obtoc ёбоүрбтоєу бтос... ek SE кої тс Ev кАђро ðv yapoin, 
péverv беїу Eon тоу TOLODTOV EV TH KAMPE ÓS рӯ Т\нертткото. 

93 Tbid. 12,22: ётї tovtov о?у Np&avro ёлісколо xoi лресВотеро кої бї@коуо1 
Styapor кой Tpiyanoı кабістасбол eig KArjpoug. I take it that these words refer to the dei 
ovv тоу ёлісколоу AVERIANHTTOV civar, бс yovaiKds йуёра of 1 Tim. 3,2, which in turn 
I take to be a reference to not remarrying if widowed. 

94 Ibid. 12,21: ...et ёлісколос брартот т, EL кой прос Өйуотоу, рў den KatatiGecOan, 

95 EI. IX, 12,22: Ext тобто фоаскоу єїрїїсӨод tò оло TOD ANOCTOA0OD pnÂév: «с? Tic el 
Ò KPLV@V GAAOTPLOV OLKÉTNV. » 
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donavit nobis), not judging that we be not judged (non iudicantes, ne 
iudicemur) [Mat. 7,1; Lk. 6,37]. For in his Lord (Domino enim suo) who stands 
and who falls (stat quis vel cadit): who are you that you should judge another’s 


servant (tu quis es ut servum iudices alienum) [Rom. 14,14]. 
De Pudic. 2,2 


We find however no reference to Mat. 7,1 and Lk. 6,37 ff. in El. Nor alterna- 
tively does the reference to the ark of Noah nor to the Parable of the Tares 
(Mat. 13,29-30) occur in Tertullian at this point.?6 But El. makes it clear, that 
these were only a selection from the proof-texts otherwise assembled by 
Callistus in defence of his position.?? Furthermore, in Adv. Prax. 1,6 whose 
opponent we shall also identify with Callistus (7C 2), Tertullian does make 
an oblique reference to the Parable of the Tares in his development of the im- 
age of the avenae Praxeanae springing up and stifling Montanism. 

As Rolffs pointed out, Tertullian, perhaps as a Montanist, may have in- 
tentionally omitted the reference to the Ark, which he had employed in a pre- 
vious work where he had almost admitted Callistus’ case. Though there may 
be unclean animals in the Ark, amongst which are the dog (canis/kovec), 
wolf (lupus/Xoxo1) and raven (согуиѕ/кӧрожес̧), and which may point as 
types to certain categories of persons, idolatry was not опе of them.?8 
Moreover, Tertullian seeks freqently to undermine his opponent's use of the 
Old Testament in defence of his view on absolution.” 

Although Tertullian's point is a general one and the author of El. is at- 
tacking a specific practice, it is interesting to observe that Tertullian on an- 
other occasion adopts the same form of argument. The form of El.’s argu- 
ment is that since mortal sins can be absolved, a cleric can still remain in of- 
fice, and thus the ancient discipline of “married only once" fails. The general 
principle of absolving mortal sin has therefore these consequences for the or- 


96 Ibid. 12,22-23: GAAG кой тђу napaßoAnv x&v CiCaviwv mpdc тобто ёфт 
AchéxOor «pete Ta Lılavıa соуадбеу T сітф,» тоотёсту pévew EV тў EKKANOLE 
roue анорт@уоутос. GAAG Kai tiv KiBwtov tod Nó Eis ороїіора тїїс £kkAnotag EON 
yeyovevon, Ev 1 Noav кої KÜVEG Koi AVKOL кой KÓPAKEÇ Kol TAVTA tà kaðapà Kol 
AKAOAPTA, ойто фаскоу бєїү £i voa кой Ev TH £xxA moto. 

97 [bid. 12,23: бноїюс бё xoi 600 прос todto Svvatds Tv Oeuvre, о%т@с 
Npunvevoev. The omission of the Parable of the Tares may not therefore be a serious problem. 
See also Rolffs (1893) p. 68 footnote 3. 

98 Tertullian De Idol. 24,4: “Viderimus enim si secundum arcae typum et corvus et milvus 
et lupus et canis et serpens in ecclesia erit. Certe idolatres in arcae typo non habetur. Nullum 
animal in idololatren figuratum est. Quod in arca non fuit, in ecclesia non sit." Cf. Rolffs (1893) 
p. 68: "Früher in de idol. hatte Tert. jenes Bild für die Kirche unbedenklich acceptiert; es mochte 
ihm daher peinlich sein, eine früher von ihm vertretene Ansicht direct zu bekämpften; deshalb 
hat er es vermieden, sich in einer speciellen Auseinandersetzung auf diesen heiklen Punkt 
einzulassen..." 

9 De Pudic. 6,5: “‘Legem ergo evacuamus per fidem? Absit, sed legem sistimus (Rom. 
3,31],' scilicet in his quae et nunc novo testamento interdicta etiam cumulatiore praecepto 
prohibentur," and 11,3: "Christiana enim disciplina a novatione testamenti et, ut praemisimus, a 
redemptione carnis id est Domini passione censetur." Cf. Rolffs (1893) p. 68: “... deshalb hat er 
es vermieden... es vorzogen, durch die prinzipielle Erörterung über das Verhältnis zwischen dem 
Alten und Neuen Testament dem von Kallist angewendeten Argument seine Beweiskraft zu 
nehmen..." 
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dained ministry. Tertullian exhibits the same form of argument in De 
Monogamia 11,4. He argues that since a cleric begins by being a layman, the 
whole Order of the Church must be affected if second marriage is allowed to 
laymen.!9 


7C 1.1.3.2. Fornication and murder in El. IX, 12,24-25 

Following the attack on Callistus’ practice of absolving “the pleasures which 
Christ did not allow (0с où ovvexópnoev ó Xpıotöc)” on account of which 
(Sià tàs т\боу@с) those excommunicated elsewhere “flowed together into his 
school (t ддосколћғіф OVPPEOVOLV OxAOL),” the author continues: 


For he even allowed women (кол yap кой yvvaıdıv enétpeyev), if they should be 
without husbands (ei &vavópoi elev) and they burned due to their youthful age 
for a man (кол kig ye te ets бубро ExKxaiotvto), they [being] of noble rank 
(ол èv 0219), if they were unwilling to degrade their rank (ei tiv ёоотбу aEtav 
ñv un BovAowto кодолреїу) through legal marriage (1a tod vopipas 
vounëftvo 1. to take someone whom they should choose as a bedpartner (Exe 
Evo, ду бу open, ovyKoItov), whether household slave or free (eite 
OLKETHV eite EAEVOEPOV), to treat this person (кой todtov xpiveiv) as in place of a 
husband (avrı &vópóc) even though she was not married by law (тђу un vóu 
yeyoumpévnv). In consequence (£v8ev) women who were so called believers 
began to try (jpEavto Enıxeipeiv ол motot Aeyönevaı) even to bind themselves 
round with medicines against conception (@токїоїс фарракос xol TH 
лєрїбєсцєїоӨод) in order to abort what they had conceived ( mpóg to tà 
cvAAaußavöneva котоВолАлғ1у) because they were unwilling either to have a 
child from a slave (бій tò unte ёк боолоо Во%АвсӨо Exeıv тёкуоу) or from one 
of lower class (te SÉ evteAotc), because of their noble and superior birth (616 
tiv «тфу Evyevetav кої олёроүкоу ovoiav). You see to what enormous 
impiety the lawless fellow has descended (6pGte eis сту &o£pevav £yxopnosv ó 
буорос), teaching at the same time adultery and murder (otyetav кой ddvov £v 
t$ охото б10@®скоу). 
El. IX, 12,24-25 


Thus beginning with the principle of generally absolving illegitimate plea- 
sures (1j90voà), the author can argue that this will logically lead both to adul- 
tery and murder. 

From this passage we can see that from the point of view of an adversary, 
Callistus could be regarded as confounding fornication with adultery in a 
way that would correpond with the position of Tertullian's adversary on 
which some critics rested their case for the denial of their identity (7C 1.1.3). 


100 De Monog. 11,4: “Si vult nos iterare coniugia, quomodo semen nostrum in Isaac semel 
marito auctore defendit? Quomodo totum ordinem ecclesiae de monogamis disponit, si non haec 
disciplina praecedit in laicis, ex quibus ecclesiae ordo proficit." Cf also the reference to the 
marriage of Peter in De Monog. 8,4: "Petrum solum invenio maritum, per socrum; monogamum 
praesumo per ecclesiam, qua super illum omnem gradum ordinis sui de monogamis erat 
collocaturus." See also De Monog. 12,3: “Quot enim et digami praesident apud vos!” and De 
Exhort. Cast. 11 In this respect these catholic writings were perfectly consistent with the 
Monatanist Ad Uxor. 1,7,4: "Quantum detrahant fidei, quantum obstrepant sanctitati nuptiae se- 
cundae, disciplina ecclesiae et praescriptio apostoli declarat, cum digamos non sinit praesidere.” 
See also the discussion of these passages in Koch (1919) p. 55-59. 
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The poeta that Callistus taught may have arisen for the author from the 
remarriage of widowed clergy in the first passage previously discussed (7C 
1.1.3.1), but this in turn arose not from his condoning only absolution from 
adultery, but was derived from his general absolution for sins of the flesh. 
The Church consisted of those who could become unclean generally through 
carnal sins, and not through adultery alone. The principle of adultery in a 
widowed cleric’s remarriage was seen there specifically by the author of El. 
himself. For Callistus it mattered not whether such a sin was fornication or 
adultery, and Tertullian could therefore well have interpreted his teaching in 
reports that reached him as a confusion of the two sins. 

In this second passage, we observe also confusion imposed on Callistus’ 
teaching by the polemic of his opponent. He clearly considers the marriage 
of Roman noble women with either slaves (ёк 500A0v) or with lower-class 
freedmen (£5 evteAotc) one of the sins of the flesh. As such, though the word 
is not used, his opponent could describe him as absolving from ropveto. But 
indeed Callistus would have insisted that this was not лоруғіо but Christian 
marriage. For the author of El. perhaps alternatively to be suggesting that this 
too might be somehow potyeia as a second sin in addition to the doveta of 
their unborn children shows that the confusion his and not that of his 
opponent. 

As has often been pointed out, the author of El. is taking a very patrician 
viewpoint in accepting the secular legal position that such marriages were il- 
legal (ёӧ10: tod vopipws уортӨўуол).!°! From the viewpoint of Callistus such 
marriages would not have been nopveta but truly Christian, even though they 
were contrary to pagan Roman law. If the author of El. IX, 12, 25 is referring 
by the term роугіо not only to second clerical marriage but also to what he 
regards as illegal marriage, it is he and not Callistus that is confusing the 
terminology. 


101 ү von Dóllinger, Hippolytus und Kallistus, oder Die römische Kirche in der ersten Hälfte 
des dritten Jahrhunderts. (Regensburg: Joseph Manz 1853), p. 254. See also Dóllinger (1914) p. 
425-429 who gives an illuminating reconstruction of the social class of the circle of the author of 
El. based upon the patrician sympathies of his criticism of pouyeta and $oveta. He pointed to 
the fact that “es handelt sich an dieser Stelle um die Gestattung des Konkubinates (bezw. 
Contuberniums) für Senatorentóchter, denen mit Sklaven und Freigelassenen eine rechtsgültige 
Ehe unmóglich war und die durch eine gesetzliche Ehe mit einem Freigebornen niederen 
Standes ihre Ehrenrechte verloren hátten." According to the Digest it was a capital offence for 
the woman in question, and no wonder therefore the desperation to find the abortion-producing 
drugs. He cites e.g. Justinian, Dig. 23,2,42: "Modestinus, Bk 1 De ritu nuptiarum: Si senatoris 
filia neptis proneptis libertino vel qui artem ludicram exercuit cuiusue pater materue id fecerit 
nupserit, nuptiae non erunt," which clearly denies the validity of the marriage of at £v 019 (= 
senatoris filia) to an ё\є%Өєрос (= libertinus) or even а free edteAng (vel qui artem ludicram). 
In Dig. 1,9, 8, moreover, Ulpian, the contemporary of the author of El., states that a matrona 
was subject to the death penalty for sexual relations with slaves. Preysing concludes with a 
description of the upper-class perspective of the El. group p. 434-442. For the social status of the 
later second century Roman community, see P. Lampe, Die stadtrómischen Christien in den 
ersten beiden Jahrhunderten, in WUNT 2,18 (1989), p. 94-99; 282-284. See also E. Jungklaus, 
Die Gemeinde Hippolyts dargestellt nach seiner Kirchenordnung, in TU 46 (1928). 
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Callistus would clearly not have regarded such marriages as either 
ropveia or Lovyeta. Furthermore, Tertullian does not accuse his opponent so 
much of confusing these terms but of applying or withholding them in odd 
and unusual ways. He pointedly refuses to accept occultae quoque 
coniunctiones, id est non prius apud ecclesiam professae, and regards these 
instead as iuxta moechiam et fornicationem just like the author of El. in this 
passage. II There is therefore no evidence that he confused these terms but 
there is evidence clearly that Callistus’ Roman critic confused them in his 
polemical misrepresentation of what he taught. It could therefore have been 
that misrepresentation that Tertullian attacked in his opponent. 

Bardy’s general objection therefore fails that the author of El. is funda- 
mentally different from un évéque qui ait pardonné certaines fautes char- 
nelles, as opposed to one who simply forgives sins indiscriminately. Like the 
author of El., however much he may misrepresent the opponent which ar- 
guably they hold in common, Tertullian begins with the prohibition in the 
Ten Commandments against adultery, and argues that adultery like murder 
and idolatry are specific sins that rise out of fornication, that is to say the 
general sin of the flesh.!°3 If Tertullian’s opponent had been prepared to 
foregive idolatry and murder, then indeed his argument would have had no 
force that idolatry comes before and homicide after the commandment 
against adultery in the list of ten. You cannot therefore absolve one and not 
the other. 

Furthermore it is Tertullian and not his adversary who must argue that 
fornication is the formally the same and must be included along with adultery 
as prohibited absolutely by the commandments even though not explicity 
mentioned.!% It must be noted in this connection that it is not simply the 
juxtapostion in the text of the commandments on which Tertullian rests his 
case. It is his taxonomy of morals, in which the destruction of Pudicitia in 
general incontinence, beginning with fornication, necessarily leads to these 


102 De Pudic. 4,1-2; 4: “...Inprimis quod moechiam et fornicationem nominamus, usus ex- 
postulat. Habet et fides quorundam nominum familiaritatem. Ita in omni opusculo usum cus- 
todimus. Ceterum si adulterium et si stuprum dixero, unum erit contaminatae carnis elogium...Ita 
et ubicunque vel in quamcunque semetipsum adulterat et stuprat, qui aliter quam nuptiis utitur. 
Ideo penes nos occultae quoque coniunctiones, id est non prius apud ecclesiam professae, iuxta 
ои et fornicationem iudicari periclitantur, ne inde consertae obtentu matrimonii crimen 
eludant.” 

103 ү find impossible the conclusion of Poschmann (1940) p. 355 that in this passage: “ist 
nicht von Unzuchtsünden, sondern lediglich von der Heirat der Kleriker die Rede” which led to 
a general moral laxity without particular reference to the three mortal sins. 

04 De Pudic. 12,11: “... neque idololatriae neque sanguini pax ab ecclesiis redditur," cf. 
5,15: "Quid agis, mollissima et humanissima disciplina?... Idolatren quidem et homicidam semel 
damnas, moechum vero de medio excipis? Idololatrae successorem homicidae antecessorem, 
utriusque collegam," and 22,11: *... quaecunque auctoritas, quaecunque ratio moecho et 
fornicatori pacem ecclesiasticam reddit, eadem debebit et homicidae et idololatrae paenitentibus 
subvenire..." 
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other sins to which it gives their common mortal character. ID And this is 
precisely the form of argument of El. IX, 12,25. 

Callistus is described as noıyeiav кой ddvov ev t$ oot Sdao0Kov 
because, in the eyes of the author, although he apparently disapproves of 
both, his tolerance of carnal pleasure in allowing widowed clerics to marry 
and in blessing illegal unions across social class has lead, and necessarily 
will lead to such mortal sins with which they are inextricably connected. 
They are, in the words of De Pudic. 5,8, a corpus cohaerentium or a nexus 
criminum. It should be remembered that one example of moechia and not 
fornicatio or stuprum is marriage with a widow, so that Tertullian, once he 
focuses on clerical remarriage with the same speficity as the author of El. 
12,22, might also therefore appear to fail to distinguish between the two 
terms. 1% 


7C 1.1.4. El. IX, 12,20-21 
We have already argued in 7C 1.1.1 that the irony of Tertullian's polemic 
had created a quite fictitious “edict.” As such the objection collapses which 
claims that there is clearly no reference to an edict in El. and that therefore 
for that reason Tertullian’s opponent cannot be found there. Preysing 
endeavoured quite inaccurately to found such an edict on the use of the term 
öpog.!0” Only by defining this term in the sense of a canon or Church law 
could he refute Adam’s obvious argument that there could be no edict of 
Callistus involved since the dispute was about what he taught (одтос 
ёбоүратоєу).!08 It is significant, however, that in order to strengthen his 
point, he had to resort to a version of an argumentum e silentio in which he 
hypothesizes that the language of El. is such as it is in this passage because 
the author is seeking to conceal an alleged ecclesiastical process against 
himself.!% | 

We have already discussed the use of this term in El. both in this passage 
and in others (5A 1.1). Here we argued that ópog in El. IX, 12,21 was used in 
the sense of "custom" in common with Ap. Trad. 3 but in contrast with Ap. 
Trad. 4, which was one of the arguments which established the composite 
character and authorship of that work. We have furthermore already 


105 тыа. 5,4; 8; 9; 12: "Itaque moechia adfinis idolatriae—nam et idolatria moechiae nomine 
et fornicationis saepe populo exprobata—etiam sorte coniungetur illi, sicut et serie; etiam 
damnatione cohaerebit illi, sicut et dispositione... Quis eam talibus lateribus inclusam, talibus 
costis circumfultam a cohaerentium corpore divellet, de vicinorum criminum nexu, de 
propinquorum scelerum complexu, ut solam eam secernat ad paenitentiae fructum? Nonne hinc 
idolatria, inde homicidium detinebunt et, si qua vox fuerit, reclamabunt: “... Etiam apud 
Christianos non est moechia sine nobis. Ibidem sunt idolatriae, ubi immundi spiritus res est; ibi- 
dem est et homicidium, ubi homo, cum inquinatur, occiditur..." 

106 Ibid. 4,3: “Nec enim interest nuptam alienam an viduam quis incurset, dum non suam 
feminam; sicut nec de locis refert, in cubiculis an in triviis pudicitia trucidetur." 

107 К. von Preysing, Existenz und Inhalt des Bussediktes, in ZKTh 43 (1919), p. 358-362. 

108 Adam (1917) p. 31. 

109 Preysing (1919) p. 359. 
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criticized the notion of the possibility before the age of Cyprian of the kind 
of judicial process that would give edge to the use of öpog strictly in the 
sense of vóptog (6С 8.2). 

It is significant in this context that Preysing has to go to Ancyra and 
Nicaea in order to find Spoc used strictly in the sense of убнос or kávæv.!!0 
Preysing is quite wrong, therefore, to claim that in El. IX, 12,21 ópog has this 
sense. It does not follow from the fact that Zephyrinus is described as 
&тє1роу тфу EKKANOLAOGTLK@V Opwv, that this means law as opposed to 
custom, or indeed philosophical discipline. The predominant meaning in El. 
is that of a philosophical definition,!!! EL I, 21,1; VII, 18,4-5.which in Greek 
philosophical schools had clear connection with discipline in view of the 
subservience of metaphysics to ethics. 

The ó тўс &AnOetag Орос1п El. X, 5,1 derives from the discourse of the 
philosophical school, which we argued to distinguish early Synodical exami- 
nation of, e.g. Beryllus of Bostra, from later juridicial examples (6C 8.2). Far 
from such usage pointing to the fact that unter ópog kann hier nur ein 
formlicher Erlass verstanden werden, the quite opposite is implied by the use 
of this term in the sense that it had in the philosophical schools.!!? 

Clearly Аёүоу nov ол’ adtd офієсӨол tàs брартос (ІХ, 12,20) does 
refer to an Орос in the sense of a customary practice involving words that are 
said rather than to a written decree. But this was precisely what we argued 
was really implied by Tertullian's invective in its production of the 
hyperbolic metaphor of an imperial decree (7C 1.1.1-1.1.2). Once we grasp 
however that there is no edict on either side, then this fact removes an obsta- 
cle to concluding that events at Rome were leaving their mark in Carthage, 
and inspiring a reaction from there too, and that it is reaction in each case to 
the same events. In the absence of a decree on any side alone, there is no rea- 
son to consider the Church of Carthage so insulated from the Church of 
Rome that revolutionary developments in Church Order in one place would 
not have direct repercussions on another. Callistus' activity inevitably had 
repercussions externally, even though there was as yet no possibility of the 
exercize of the powers of a monarchical bishop let alone a universal роре.!!3 


110 Tbid. p. 360. 

111 EL 1, 21,1; VII, 18,4-5. 

112 Cf. Preysing (1919) p. 359-360: “Unter Spoc kann hier nur ein förmlicher Erlass ver- 
standen werden. Das Wort nun, das die Frage nach dem Vorliegen eines offiziellen Erlasses 
entcheidet, ist das Wort ӧрос̧. Unter Орос kann hier nur ein fórmlicher Erlass verstanden 
werden. Орос heisst im wörtlichen Sinne Grenze; dem Aon das pleroma begrenzt wird Opog als 
Eigenname beigelegt. Im übertragenen Sinne kann Орос (philosophische) Defenition bedeuten 
(El. VIL18-19). Hippolyt braucht es auch im Sinne von allgemeinem Gesetz, Naturgesetz (El. 
IX,30). Im kirchlichen Sprachgebrauch findet es sich, auch bei Hippolyt, im Sinne von 
Glaubensinhalt, summa (El. X,5). Die häufigste Bedeutung von Opoc im kirlichen 
Sprachgebrauch 1 is jedoch ,,Erlass, Dekret." cf. IX, 11." 

3 Bardy (1924) p. 23 laboured under the illusion that though there was a decree at 
Carthage, there was none at Rome recorded in El. IX, 12, 21 ("Selon Hippolyte Calliste se 
contente de se montrer miséricordieux pour les pécheurs, mais il ne formule pas sa volonté en un 
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So far we have considered the connection between Callistus and Tertullian 
from the point of view of the conditions for clerical absolution and inter- 
communion, in the light of our modified account of the development of 
Church Order. Let us now examine the doctrinal connections between 
Callistus as a semi-Monarchian and Tertullian’s opponent in the Adversus 
Praxeam. 


7С 2. Tertullian’s opponent in Adversus Praxeam І, 3-7 


It has often been pointed out that Praxeas is a very unusual name, indeed a 
somewhate comical name, whose employment would be consistent with a 
pseudonym. In consequence, in view of the anti-Monarchian content of this 
work, and in view of connections otherwise established regarding 
Tertullian's opposition to Callistus, it has been argued that “Praxeas” is in 
fact a pseudonym for the latter. The Greek word Про&ёос would presumably 
mean a “busybody.”!!* There are two references in this passage, which 
would lead to a postive identification. 


7C 2.1. Callistus’ martyrdom in Adv. Prax. 1, 4? 
The possibility of a positive identification is afforded by the following pas- 
sage: 


For that man originally from Asia (Nam iste primus ex Asia) introduced onto 
the soil of Rome this kind of perversity (hoc genus perversitatis intulit Romae 
humo), a man in other respects disturbed (homo et alias inquietus), but above 
all swollen with boastful pride at his martyrdom (insuper de iactatione martyrii 
inflatus) on account of one only simple and brief nuisance of a prison-stay (ob 


solum et simplex et breve carceris taedium). 
Adv. Prax. 1,4 


The breve carceris taedium can be read as a reference to the account of 
Callistus’ life in which his martyrdom is denied.!!5 Callistus was in Sardinia 
because of a criminal conviction, and only associated with true martyrs re- 


texte de loi, et sa bonté n'a d'autre but que le recrutement de son école."). In consequence he 
denied the identity between the two events. But once we remove the problem of any edict, then 
his final conclusion works in favour of our position and not of his (p. 25: "Il n'est pas étonnant 
qu'à la méme époque se soient manifestées à Rome et à Carthage des tendances analogues, que 
dans les deux Eglises on ait pris des mesures de clémence en faveur de certaines catégories de 
pécheurs."). 

114 Barnes (1985) p. 278-279 admits the possibility of the equivalence of Callistus and 
Praxeas but curiously denies that the adversary of De Pudic. can be anyone other than a bishop 
of Carthage, p. 31 and p. 247, where he is of the curious opinion that the sole grounds for 
identifying Callistus with Tertullian's opponent was a spurious emendation, namely “Romanam” 
for “omnem” in De. Pudicit. 21,10. See my discussion in 7C 1.1.2 to the effect that the 
unamended text, given other, cumulative evidence points to Callistus, see footnotes 72, 74, and 
75. See also J. Jung, Zu Tertullians auswártigen Beziehungen, in Wiener Studien, 13 (1891), p. 


31. 
115 EL IX, 11,4 makes it clear that the life story that follows (12, 1-14) is primarily intended 
as a refutation of a claim which it is implied was made by or on behalf of Callistus that he was a 
true martyr (0% 0т05 ёрартортоєу Gm DOVOKIAVOD ёларҳох бутос тўс “Payne, ó ёё 
tpónoc тўс AdtTOD рарторіос totóoóe Tv). 
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leased under (Commodus’) Marcia’s amnesty (omg &noADOLWLOV EXLOTOATV) 
as the result of his beggar’s tears (yovunet@v кой бокрооу LKETEVE KAL ADTOG 
toxeiv блоћосєос).!!6 There is however in El. IX, 11,4- 12,1-14 no 
indication of Callistus’ country of origin that would corroborate nam iste 
primus ex Asia. Perhaps at all events this detail need not be stressed. Asia 
was an extensive province, and perhaps Tertullian simply associated him 
generally with Smyrna, the birth-place of the reputed originator of the 
Monarchian heresy, Noetus, without having any more hard information than 
the author of El. 

But there is a second reference that would render the identification prob- 
lematic. 


7C 2.2. The Roman bishop in Adv. Prax. 1, 5? 
In this passage we find Praxeas associated with a Roman bishop as follows: 


For this same man then compelled (Nam idem tunc episcopum Romanum, 
agnoscentem iam prophetias Montani, Priscae, Maximillae... coegit) the bishop 
of Rome who recognized the prophecies of Montanus, Prisca, and Maximilla, 
and by that recognition (et ex ea agnitione) brought peace to the Churches of 
Asia and Phrygia (pacem ecclesiis Asiae et Phrygiae inferentem) to revoke the 
letters of of peace that had been sent (et litteras pacis revocare iam emissas) by 
asserting strongly false things about the prophets themselves and their Churches 
(falsa de ipsis prophetis et ecclesiis eorum adseverando) and by defending the 
judgments of his predessors (et praecessorum eius auctoritates defendendo) 
and to abandon his intention of receiving the spiritual gifts (et a proposito 
recipiendorum charismatum concessare). 
Adv. Prax. 1,5 


I take it that the pacem ecclesiis Asiae et Phrygiae to which Tertullian refers 
are in fact congregations from Asia and Phrygia in Rome. Victor's letter 
would no more have affected Asia and Phrygia directly, any more than he 
could have excommunicated all of Asia Minor for its Quartodeciman 
practice, as though he were a fourth century pope, despite Eusebius Н.Е. 
V,24, 9, as we have seen (6C 6). It is significant that Tertullian immediately 
goes on to record the affect only upon Rome of the effects of Praxeas action 
in expelling prophecy and introducing heresy.!!? 

But there is no reason to think that Irenaeus would have chided Victor on 
Montanism in the way in which he did regarding the latter's attack upon the 
Quartordecimans. Hall's attempt to identify Praxeas with Irenaeus was in- 


116 Tbid. 12, 11-13: тоҳобса ovv tfj; @®фсєос ў MapKia napa тоб Kopóðov, бібосі 
THY блолосроу EmotoANv '"Yaxíóo туі, ondóovu буп mpecBotépw öç AoPav 
SLETAEDOEV EIG тђу Xapóoviav кой anodobvc TH кот’ £keivo колроб тўс хорос 
ENLTPOMEVOVTIL ANEAVCE TOVG pptuopag тАлүу tod KaAAtotov. Ó бё YovuRETAV кої 
бокруоу IKETEVE кол о0т0с TOXELV ANOAUGERG. 

17 Adv. Prax. 1,5: “... Ita duo negotia diaboli Praxeas Romae procuravit: prophetiam ex- 
pulit et haeresin intulit. Paracletum fugavit et Patrem crucifixit.” 
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dicative of the reverse, since Irenaeus was deeply opposed to Montanism.!!8 
The influence of Praxeas upon the Roman bishop is very reminiscent of 
Callistus’ influence upon Zephyrinus. Callistus was the contemporary of 
Victor but had been held at arm’s length by him, as the following passage, 
which describes his reaction to the latter’s release, shows: 


When he arrived (od napayevopévov) Victor was extremely vexed at what had 
happened (ó Ovixtwp xàvu ўҳӨєто Ext tH yeyovót), but since he was 
compassionate (GAA’ énel evonAayyvoc tiv), he held his peace (ђобҳобе); but 
wary of the outrage felt by many (¢vAacodpevoc $ tov оло TOAAGV överðov)— 
for what had been outrageously done by him was not done at a distance (od yap 
"lv pakpàv тб dx’ adtod tetoAnpéva)—but with Carpophorus still resisting 
(Eu бё Kal tod Kapropópov avtinintovtoc), he sent him to reside in Antheion 
(néprer о0тоу котонёукту Ev ' AvOeto), having allotted him a monthly sum for 
his keep (öploag avté pyviaiov tt eic троф@с). 
El. IX, 12,13 


Taken at their face value, far from Callistus being a person in sufficient 
standing with Victor as to be able to persuade him to revoke letters of peace 
sent to Montanist congregations, Victor finds him an embarassment to be got 
out of the way and pensioned off in view of general scandal ($vAacoópnevog 
бё TOV оло MOAAGV Óvetóov) and Carpophorus' grievances (100 Карлофброх 
бут\лтїлтоутос) against the slave who had swindled him. 

There are two points to be made in this connection. The first is that the 
passage is highly polemical and clearly very prejudiced. The author of El. 
might have chosen to interpret the action of Victor in such a light, born out of 
the compassion (ёле\ ebonAayyvos Tv) that one would not otherwise have 
associated with what we know of the person of Victor. In fact, behind the 
polemic, Carpophorus does not emerge in a very good light. Are we really to 
assume that he knew nothing of what his slave was doing in his banking 
business, and might it not be that he in reality left Callistus to take the blame 
for his own questionable dealings? 

In such circumstances, Victor may have acted, not because of a sense of 
public scandal felt only by the author of El. and his association with patrician 
values, but because he wished to protect Callistus, whom he believed to have 
suffered enough, without antagonizing in turn a wealthy member of his 
community. The criticism of Callistus in El. IX, 12,24, in using the expres- 
sion of the actions of oi Ev àig as THY EavTdV a&tlav...Kadonpeiv GO toO 
voninag yaunorivaı, reflected such social values.!!? 


118 S.G. Hall, Praxeas and Irenaeus, in StudPatr 14, T.U. 117 (1976) p. 147 argued that 
Mpageac (a intriguer in crafty business deals) was used self-consciously by contrast with 
Е\ртуоїос meaning “peaceable”. But curiously he did not see this as a рип on the “litteras 
pacis” sent by Victor (7 C 2.2), but rather on Irenaeus himself whose theology Tertullian would 
have regarded as monarchian (p. 146-147). But the allusion to such business deals could well 
alee be justified with reference to El. IX, 12, 1-14, and it would otherwise be a strange contrast. 

9 See also 7С 1.1.3.2 and footnote 101. 
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But even if Victor’s attitude towards Callistus could be modified in this 
way, the latter would hardly be in a position, with his pension in exile at 
Antheium, to persuade Victor to withdraw the litteras pacis sent to Montanist 
congregations within Rome and its immediate neighbourhood. Furthermore, 
he did not yet possess any clerical rank, since, according to El. IX, 12,14, it 
was only on Victor’s death (us о? коіртоту) that Zephyrinus ended his ex- 
Пе (Uetayay@v ало tod ' AvOetov) and placed him in charge of the cemetary 
(eis то KOLLNTHPLOV xaxéotnosv), having ordained him presumably as dea- 
con (Qc OVVAPELLEVOV ADTOV BEAWV EXELV трос TV KATAGTAOLV TOD KATIPOL). 

However, it is important to note that Tertullian does not claim that his 
unnamed episcopus Romanus sent the litterae pacis. He simply claims that 
he revoked letters that had already been sent (litteras pacis revocare iam 
emissas). It may have been, therefore, that he is refering to Zephyrinus as the 
uncultivated and uneducated (дудро iöLwrnv кой Aypannarov) bishop (El. 
IX, 11,1-3) whom Callistus (Praxeas) not only persuaded with gifts (Ov 
пеӨоу ӧбросл) but also lead into making publicly heretical statements (tov 
7епфорїуоу лорбүоу ENEIBE ӧпџосіс notè LEV A€yetv...K.7.A.). In this case we 
would have Zephyrinus at Callistus’ instigation reversing the litteras pacis 
sent by Victor immediately after the latter’s death. 

Certainly by his acts of absolution Callistus himself would have been no 
friend of Montanism. The circle of the writer of El. and Hippolytus were 
clearly themselves not the greatest admirers of this movement. It is however 
of great relevance to what will be my subsequent argument to note here that 
the author of El. was less of an opponent of Montanism than his successor 
Hippolytus. Tertullian will not give the author of El. the dignity of any 
mention, let alone a heroic mention, since clearly their groups are different in 
their theological assumptions yet united in their opposition to Callistus’ 
group and to the revolution in Church Order that, we have argued, the latter 
is initiating within the fractionalized Roman community (7C 1.1.1), and 
indeed united in opposition Monarchianism. 

Some grudging approval, however muted, therefore would have been 
given to the resistance by El. to the monarchical tendency as well as to the 
Monarchian Christology. It is for this reason perhaps that Tertullian leaves 
anonymous, or uses a pseudonym for, the main players in the conflicting 
currents on which he is commenting, and whose repercussions are being felt 
at Carthage. Yet he will not directly challenge those whose arguments on 
these subjects seem so sound, and whose censuring of Montanism is so mild 
by comparison. The author of El. X, 25,1 believes that they are orthodox on 
both creation and Christology.!? Clearly in this respect the school of 
Montanus had more in common with the community of El. than did the 


120 EI. X, 25,1: opro tà pv лєрї тўс тоб navtds арҳӣс кой 6npiovpytac ӧрӨбс 
AEYOVOL, кой tà лері TOV XPLOTOV оок GAAOTPLWG TAPELATOAOLV... 
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school of Callistus. Their error was the new prophets whom they valued 
above the evangelists, and the new fasts contrary to tradition. !?! 

But given this kind of relationship between the community of the author 
of El. and Hippolytus and Tertullian, the critical question that now arises is 
the relationship between the theology of Adv. Prax. and both El. and C.N. 
Curiously, El. X, 26,1 goes on as did the previous discussion in El. УШ, 19, 
1-3 to identify certain Montanists with Noetus. Clearly, therefore, Tertullian 
as a Montanist would be looked closely at by the community of El., and his 
attack on Praxeas would have been aimed at some of his Montanist 
confraternity as well as Callistus. Furthermore, it would indicate that the 
author of El. did not know of Tertullian nor his attack on the Praxeas, whose 
teaching he, as we shall now argue, would have identified with that of 
Callistus himself. Perhaps his failure to mention Noetus or Sabellius would 
indicate that he saw the error as Praxeas/Callistus had developed it as its 
most insidious form, typically held by the psychici, rather than the more 
moderate form maintained by some claiming to be Montanist pneumatici. 


7C 2.3. Theological relations between Adv. Prax., El. and C.N. 

Simonetti examined the christology of Adv. Prax. with that of El. and C.N., 
and argued that Tertullian was dependent on both of these works. His argu- 
ment was that C.N. represented a less developed form of the theological ar- 
gument of Adv. Prax., and so for this reason Tertullian had used the 
argument of С.М. and not vice versa.!?? However, the theology of the latter is 
a unique Christological formulation that denied full personality to the Adyoc 
&capkoc before the incarnation in the womb of the Virgin when, and only 
when, the Aöyog became teXelog vióc (4A 1.1). Tertullian, to the contrary, 
continues mainstream Patristic Christology (4A 2.1). We shall argue 
therefore that though Tertullian is dependent upon the theology of El., C.N. is 
in fact dependent upon Tertullian. We shall show that where Simonetti 
claims Tertullian develops, it is in fact C.N. which shortens and omits in 
order to depersonalize the pre-existent Aóyoc and thus forge a rapprochement 
with Monarchianism, which would have regarded a personal pre-existent 
Aöyog as part of a ditheism or tritheism. 

We shall accordingly focus upon features of Tertullian's argument which 
reveal, in contrast with C.N., the assertion of a fully personal Aöyog before 
the incarnation, which we have already shown El. to share, but C.N., in con- 
trast, to contradict (4A 1). We shall show: 

]. Tertullian's adversary reflected the particular form of Monarchiansm of 
which Zephyrinus and Callistus were accused in El., and, 


121 [bid.: ... £v 5E toig npoetpnpévotg профўтолс сфбЛЛоутод: àv toic Adyots ®лёр tà 
EVOYYEALA MPOOEXOVTEG NAAVOVTOAL KAL VNOTELAG кодуйс кої тор@ тйс торобёосе1с 
ӧріСоутес̧. See also 2A 3.1 on El. VIII, 19, 1-3 cf. X, 26,1 where some of the Montanists are 
accused of siding with Noetus in christology. 

2 M. Simonetti, Due note su Ippolito, in StEphAug. 13 (1977), p. 126-136. 
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2. Whilst Tertullian accepts generally the tradition of Justin and Theophilus 
of Christ as tod Өғоб vidv Ос кол mpd twopópov (4A 2.1), he transfers the 
title cota from the Holy Spirit in Irenaeus to the Son, and thus emphasizes 
the personal character of the mental construct already personalized in the Old 
Testament. C.N. omits such O.T. personalizations in the interests of his 
language of instrumentality. 


7C 2.3.1. El. IX, 12-19; X, 27, 3-4 and Adv Prax. 
As we saw in El. IX, 12,15-19, which we quoted in full in 4A 1.2, Callistus 
held the view, summarized in X, 27,3-4, that Father and Son were one in na- 
ture (ovoia бё £v буто.) so that the titles тоттүр and Aóyog were separate 
names (Aóyov óvópau HEV vióv кої лотёро... òvouačóuevov) but of the 
substance (£v... TPOCWNOV... OVOHATI LEV pepičóuevov, oùoíg бё OD) of the one 
indivisible divine Spirit (tò nveðua Gdiaipetov) that makes each identical. 
Aöyog and xveOpo are thus equivalent to the тотт\р and 6npiovpyóc. 
Tertullian's attack is directed against such a Monarchian argument that in- 
sists that the distinction is a distinction in names and not in reality : 


That which itself (/psum) the Father and Son are said to be (quod Pater et 
Filius dicuntur), is not that one thing different from another (nonne aliud ab 
alio est)? For in any case (Utique enim) what all things are named, this they 
will be (omnia quod vocantur, hoc erunt), and what they will be this they will 
be named (et quod erunt, hoc vocabuntur); and the distinction between the 
words used does not make possible any confusion (et permiscere se diversitas 
vocabulorum non potest omnino) because there is none in the things which they 
designate (quia nec rerum quarum erunt vocabula). 

Adv. Prax. 9,4 


aa » 


Thus we find rebutted Callistus’ distinction between ovota бё Ev бута and 
AGYOV OVOLLATL...VLOV кої TTATEPO... óvouaGópevov. 

The ёу...лрбосолоу...буброт HEV рер.ббреуоу ovoia dé od Tertullian seeks 
to refute by insisting with Irenaeus on the distinctiveness of the Holy Spirit 
on which El. is notoriously mute. Significantly, the grounds on which he 
asserts the distinction of persons is by asserting the person of the Holy Spirit 
since it is by this means that the tò nveðua adıaiperovcan be deprived of its 
function in obliterating the distinctions of person between Father and Son. 
Tertullian had immediately previously insisted on the distinct personhood of 
the Spirit in the light of the Paraclete passages in Jn. 14,16: 


Happily the Lord, in using this word (Bene quod et Dominus usus hoc verbo) in 
the person of the Paraclete (in persona Paracleti) signifies not division but 
arrangement (non divisionem significat sed dispositionem): "I will ask the 
Father," he said, (“Rogabo,” inquit, “Раіғет”) “and he will send another 
advocate to you (“et alium advocatum mittet vobis,"), the Spirit of truth 
("Spiritum veritatis"). Thus another person, a Paraclete other than himself (Sic 
alium a se Paracletum), he shows us as a third degree in the way in which 
(quomodo) [he showed us] another person apart from the Father as Son (et nos 
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a Patre alium Filium ut tertium gradum ostenderet in Paracleto), just as [he 
showed us] a second in the Son (sicut nos secundum in Filio) by means of the 
observation of the O\KOVOLLa (propter oikonomiae observationem). 

Adv. Prax. 9,3 


Tertullian appears to be attacking here something very like Callistus’ argu- 
ment that the nveðua G&d.atpetov obliterated such distinctions and created the 
Father-Son of El. IX, 12,17 (4A 1.2). He is doing so by means of the 
personal term, Paracletus/ Advocatus, promised as the Spirit in Jn. 14, 15-31 
ff., and by the personal, masculine adjective (alius) that thereby can be used 
to replace the Greek neuter. 

Having reached this conclusion, it is no longer, as in the case of El., a de- 
fence against ditheism that is required, but against tritheism. We have 
already drawn attention to the absence of a fully-developed role of the Spirit 
in El. (4A 2.1.1). Tertullian now introduces the term trinitas, in which he 
follows Irenaeus, with certain qualifications, and in which we shall argue that 
Hippolytus follows him in C.N., after a modified and instrumental fashion.!? 


7C 2.3.2. софіо, Adyos апа nveðua in Irenaeus, Tertullian, and C.N. 

We can see in Adversus Praxeam 7 a clear distinction from the instrumental 
view of the pre-incarnate Aóyog in C.N. (4A 1-1.1), and agreement with 
Irenaeus and the author of El. (4A 2-2.1). Tertullian is clearly aware that 
sermo can be given a purely instrumental sense. It can be simply the voice 
and sound from the mouth (vox et sonus oris), or simply something vacuous 
(vacuum nescio quid), empty (inane), and incorporeal (incorporale). (Adv. 
Prax. 7, 6) He continues: 


But I say that nothing can have come from God (At ego nihil dico de Deo) 
which is empty and vacuous (inane et vacuum prodire potuisse) because it 
would not have been produced from one who was vacuous and empty (ut non 
de inani et vacuo prolatum). [The Word] could not have been without sub- 
stance (carere substantia) on account of the great substance (quod de tanta 
substantia) from which he proceeded (processit) and because he has made so 
great substances (et tantas substantias fecit). For even he himself has made 
those things which are made through him (Fecit enim et ipse quae facta sunt 
per illum). How can it be (Quale est) that he himself should be nothing without 
which nothing was made (ut nihil sit ipse sine quo nihil factum est)? ... Is the 
Word of God vacuous and empty matter (Vacua et inanis res est sermo Dei) 
who is called the Son (qui Filius dictus est), and who himself is surnamed (Qui 
ipse Deus cognominatus est) "God"? [Jn. 1,1; Exod. 20,7]... This one is 
certainly (Hic certe est) “he who was in the form of God (qui in effigie Dei 
constitutus), did not consider it robbery to be equal to God [Philip. 2,6] (non 
rapinam existimavit esse se aequalem Deo)." In what "form of God (in qua 
effigie Dei)?" Certainly (utique) in some form (in aliqua) but not in no form at 


123 Cf. the use of тріос in C.N. 14,8 (Sta yap тўс Tpıadog tadıng Matip d0EaCetar) 
with Adv. Prax. 3,1: "Numerum et dispositionem trinitatis divisionem praesumunt unitatis, 
quando unitas, ex semetipsa derivans trinitatem, non destruatur ab illa sed administretur." See 
also 4A 3.2.2 
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all (non tamen in nulla). For who will deny (Quis enim negabit) that God is 
body (Deum corpus esse) even if God is Spirit (etsi Deus spiritus est). For 
Spirit in its own form is a body of its own kind (Spiritus enim corpus sui 
generis in sua effigie). But even whatever things are invisible (Sed et si 
invisibilia illa quaecumque sunt) have in God’s eyes (habent apud Deum) both 
their own body and shape (et suum corpus et suam formam), through which 
they are visible to God alone (per quae soli Deo visibilia sunt). What comes 
from the substance of [God] himself (quod ex ipsius substantia missum est) 
even more (quanto magis) [therefore] will not exist without substance (sine 
substantia non erit)! Whatever therefore was the substance of the Word 
(Quaecumque ergo substantia sermonis fuit), that I call a person (illam dico 
personam), and I claim (vindico) for him the name of Son (illi nomen Filii)..." 
Adv. Prax. 7, 6-9 


In Adv. Prax. 7, 2-3 Tertullian had already cited the proof texts of El. X, 33, 
2 and 9 for the npotótokog or primogenitus, and had associated, as Justin, 
Melito, and Theophilus had done, Psalm 2,7 with 109,3, and with Col. 1,15 
(4A 2.1-2.3). Each of these he clearly interprets as referring to the pre-exis- 
tent Son without the qualification of C.N. 16,7 that they are to be understood 
purely prospectively (tiv tod Aóyov yévvnot стролуоу... колрф Opiopévo 
TAP adt LEAAWV AnokaAdrteıv). Each quotation is about he who is without 
qualification Filius factus est... ante omnia genitus. ^ It is therefore in such 
a pre-incarnational context, and in contrast with what we have argued to be 
the case in C.N., that we are to understand Tertullian's discussion that 
remains within the tradition of Irenaeus and El. 

In one respect however Tertullian might be thought to side with the inter- 
pretation of C.N. against Irenaeus in that Sapientia is equated with 
Verbum/Sermo and Filius and not with the Spiritus Sanctus. The proof text of 
Prov. 8, 22 is cited by Tertullian in support for the equation of Sapientia with 
Sermo just as in Irenaeus Adv. Haer. IV, 20,3 it is equated with the Spiritus 
Sanctus. 5 Why did Tertullian make this equation when otherwise he 
supported the Irenaean tradition, shared partly also by El. in repect of the 
binitarianism of that work, as revealed by common proof-texts? 


124 Tertullian, Adv. Prax. 7,1-2: “...exinde eum Patrem sibi faciens, de quo procedendo 
Filius factus est, primogenitus [Col. 1,15], ut ante omnia genitus et unigenitus ut solus ex Deo 
genitus, proprie de vulva cordis ipsius, secundum quod et Pater ipse testatur: Eructavit cor 
meum sermonem optimum [Ps. 44,1]. Ad quem deinceps gaudens proinde gaudentem in persona 
illius [Ps. 2,7]: Filius meus es tu, ego hodie genui te, et: Ante luciferum genui te [Ps. 109,3]." 
See also T. Verhoeven, Studien over Tertullianus’ Adversus Praxean: Voornamelijk Betrekking 
hebbend op Monarchia, Oikonomia, Probola in verband met de Triniteit, (Amsterdam: N.V. 
Noord-Hollandsche Uitgevers Maatschappij 1948); A. Quacquarelli, L'antimonarchisanesimo di 
Tertulliano, in Rassegna di scienze filosophische, 3 (1950), p. 31-63. 

125 тыа. 6,1: “Haec vis et haec divini sensus dispositio, apud scripturas etiam in sophiae 
nomine ostenditur. Quid enim sapientius ratione Dei sive sermone? Itaque sophiam quoque ex- 
audi, ut secundam personam conditam. Primo Dominus creavit me .. etc. [Prov. 8,22]..." Ibid. 
7,11: “Tune igitur etiam ipse sermo speciem et ornatum suum sumit, sonum et vocem cum dicit 
Deus: Fiat lux [Gen. 1,3]. Haec est nativitas perfecta sermonis, dum ex Deo procedit, conditus 
ab 2 primum ad cogitatum in nomine sophiae: Dominus condidit me initium viarum [Prov. 
8,22].” 
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At first sight this is curious because, as we have argued (7C 2.3.1), it was 
El.'s lack of a pneumatology that enabled nveðua to obliterate distinctions 
between Father and Son in Callistus! theology. It would therefore have as- 
sisted his refutation of that obliteration if he could associate nveðua with the 
personalized oodia. I would suggest however that he was happy to give up 
this association because, in the use of the Johannine Paraclete, he had al- 
ready, he believed, established beyond doubt the individual personality of the 
Spirit in texts carrying total conviction for a Montanist. He needed now 
oodia, speaking with a personal and human voice, in Prov. 8,22, to buttress 
his argument for a fully personal pre-existent Son. It was that very proof text 
that Tertullian had so helpfully associated with the place of the pre-existent 
Christ in the godhead that C.N., instrumentalising софіо and hence Aóyoc, 
self-consciously ommitted. There was no room for a fully personal софіа-– 
Aöyog from Prov. 8,22 in an account in which, in the words of C.N. 10,2-3, 
the God who was оёте &Aoyoc OTE K0000C...TAVTA...TÜ YEVÖHEVA ёй Абүох 
кої софіос texvaleran (4A 3.2.2). 

Adv. Prax. 7 specifically seeks to attack the Monarchianism that El. at- 
tacks, and takes no note of the instrumentalist rapprochement of C.N. which 
is clearly later. Rather Tertullian's problem is the absence of a pneumatology 
in the tradition of El., which he seeks to resolve by a modification of the 
Irenaean tradition from which C.N.'s rapprochement with Monarchianism 
would expressly and intentionally depart. It answers the problem of how the 
Aöyog can be more than prospectively a person before the incarnation that 
makes it/him the téAetoc vidc. Christ “in the form of God (in effigie Dei)" 
was in some form (in aliqua) than that of the incarnation of the Virgin but 
that does not mean he had not any form at all (non tamen in nulla). His exis- 
tence was not, as C.N. was to suggest, purely or partially instrumental and 
less than completely personal. 

The sermo must have the same substance as God from whom he 
proceeded (quod ex ipsius substantia missum est) and that substance must 
have a body of its own kind even though it is spiritual (Spiritus enim corpus 
sui generis in sua effigie). The substance of the sermo, being analogical to 
the corpus in its spiritual form, must therefore be a person and not an 
instrument which would only become completely personal through the 
incarnation. Therefore Tertullian can conclude: Quaecumque ergo substantia 
Sermonis fuit illam dico personam et illi vindico nomen Filii. Thus for 
Tertullian the pre-existent Аӧүос̧-лойс was properly a person and therefore 
properly called vidc/ Filius before the incarnation. !26 


126 Cf. Nautin (1949) p. 162: "L'autre préoccupation d'Hippolyte est d'évoquer le Saint 
Espirit à cóté du Fils en ajoutant la mention de la Sagesse à celle du Verbe... C'est à saint Irénée 
qu' Hippolyte emprunte non seulement la distinction du Verbe e de la Sagesse pour représenter 
le Fils et le Saint Espirit, mais aussi cette facon d'assigner le Verbe à la fabrication et la Sagesse 
à l'ornementation. [IV,34,2].” Nautin is quite wrong therefore to equate Godia in C.N. 10,3 (... 
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Tertullian was not however acquainted with the theology of C.N. and its 
depersonalization and instrumentalization of the Aöyoc-noic before the incar- 
nation. We have shown the theology of the former to be so radical a depar- 
ture from the patristic tradition of the late second century, and so unique a 
theological contruction that it would scarcely have avoided Tertullian’s ex- 
press criticism if he had known and used it (4A 1.1). Furthermore, as the 
purpose of his reconstruction was a rapprochement with the heirs of 
Callistus’ Monarchianism, he would scarcely have for that reason alone 
silently concurred with it (4A 1.2). The date of Adv. Prax., moreover, is 
210/211,!7 and we have argued C.N. and associated works to be those of 
Hippolytus, successor of the author of El., subsequent to 225 (4B 
2.2.2.1:3).125 

It is true that C.N. 11,1 is anxious to rebut the charge of ditheism, and that 
concern is shared with Tertullian. But El. too was concerned with the charge 
of advocating a theology that creates only two Gods.!?? It does not follow 
that Tertullian, Adv. Prax. 8 therefore read and followed C.N. 11. It should 
be noted that Tertullian in Adv. Prax. 8,5 claims that the series of metaphors 
found in this exposition are from a Montanist vision (quemadmodum etiam 
Paracletus) and not from reading a text from a Roman community. Simonetti 
was too quick to identify Tertullian's description as a development of 
Hippolytus’ metaphors and therefore dependent upon the latter.!30 

Both of Tertullian's apparent additions, the root and the shrub (radix fru- 
ticem...) are in fact explicable as deletions on the part of C.N. on the ground 
that the metaphor is too organic and insufficiently instrumental, given 
Hippolytus’ revisionist purpose.!?! It is not, as Simonetti maintained, that 


Àóyo реу ктїбөу, coda SE KoopGv) with the Holy Spirit by contrast with Aóyog as тойс. 
Tertullian clearly shows that Sapientia was not necessarily equated with Spiritus as it was for 
Irenaeus, and C.N. never equates cota with &ytov nveðpa, as I have shown. софіс and Aóyo 
in this passage simply refer to diferent aspects of the activity of the not-yet completely personal 
voöc. It may therefore be quite misleading in the case of the text of C.N. to spell Aöyog with a 
capital A as Butterworth (1977) constantly does. 

127 Barnes (1985) p. 55. 

8 Simonetti (1977) p. 126 was to acknowledge this serious chronological objection to his 
thesis in limiting himself to a purely literary analysis (“... se si identifica l'autore del Contra 
Noetum con quello dell" Elenchos, operante a Roma intorno al 220-240, automaticamente il 
Contra Noetum risulta posteriore all'opera tertullianea, che viene collocata intorno al 213... io 
credo che non sia inutile mettere a confronto i nostri due testi senza partire da alcuna posizione 
preconcetta: é ovvio pertanto che il confronto sarà basato soltanto sui dati interni, deducibili 
dalle due opere, senza alcun riferimento, esplicito o implicito, a dati esterni." My problem is that 
far from the two-authors' hypothesis removing the problem of a single author operante a Roma 
intorno al 220-240, there are very convincing grounds for showing that Hippolytus is the reviser 
and reconciler of the work of the author of El. and therefore subsequent to him (4B 2.2.4). 

129 Adv. Prax. 13, 1 and 6: "Si tam durus es, puta interim tu; et adhuc amplius hoc putes, 
accipe et in psalmo duos deos dictos... Duos tamen deos et duos dominos nunquam ex ore nostro 
proferimus, non quasi non et Pater et Filius Deus et Spiritus Deus, et Deus unusquisque Deus..." 
cf. El. IX, 11,3: anexadeı hudc 610£0vG and 12,16: б1Өєо1 tote. 

130 Simonetti (1977) p. 132-133. 

31 Adv, Prax. 8,5: “Protulit enim Deus sermonem, quemadmodum etiam Paracletus docet, 
sicut radix fruticem et fons fluvium et sol radium. Nam et istae species лроВолол sunt earum 
substantiarum ex quibus prodeunt. Nec dubitaverim filium dicere et radicis fruticem et fontis 
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Tertullian must have this metaphor since Hippolytus could never have om- 
mitted it if available to him since it was perfettamente analoga, al fine di 
evitare l'accusa di diteismo, but rather that it was quite inconsistent with his 
own refutation of ditheism in terms of a rapprochement with Callistan 
Monarchianism. The shrub is too different and developed an entity to be 
comparable with the Aöyog &oopxoc not yet fully personal (4A 2.1.3).!3? 
Furthermore, neither can Hippolytus thus follow Tertullian in applying such 
personal terms to the Spirit since he is precluded by his temporizing theology 
from applying them to the pre-incarnate Son. 

We therefore see that Tertullian would not have accepted the later rap- 
prochement of C.N. with Monarchianism but would have held to, and devel- 
oped the theology of the Holy Spirit in Irenaeus, and the pre-incarnational 
Christology of El. that accorded full personality to the Son before the world. 
We see reflected in these documents two groups at Rome and Carthage 
whose approach to theology and discipline are convergent, and both of whom 
are caught in the cross-currents of forces propelling dynamically the 
development towards a monarchical episcopacy (4B 2.2.3.3-2.2.4). It was a 
convergence for a time alone, since, as we have argued, the theological 
rapprochement of the community of Hippolytus with the Monarchians was 
also accompanied by a reconciliation with the larger group developing a 
monarchical episcopacy at Rome. The tactics of Callistus, whose approach to 
discipline and theology was so severely criticized in both El. and De Pudic. 
and Adv. Prax., had finally succeeded with his successors. 

Let us now conclude our argument in this monograph. 


PART D. TERTULLIAN: PRE CYPRIANIC CHURCH ORDER 


We saw, in connection with the Damasus legend, the phenomenon of earlier 
events in the development of Order reinterpreted in the light of a later situa- 
tion. In the light of that analysis we were able to establish one more compo- 


fluvium et solis radium, quia omnis origo parens est et omne quod ex origine profertur progenies 
est, multo magis sermo Dei qui etiam proprie nomen Filii accepit. Nec frutex tamen a radice nec 
fluvius a fonte nec radius a sole discernitur, sicut nec a Deo sermo." Cf. C.N. 11,1: €tepov ёё 

Cem où ёоо Өєо®с ^ёүо, GAN oe фбс EK $0106 Ñ 6c бор ёк te ў oc aKTiva And 
Аллоо. Sdvapic yap pia Тү ёк tod navtdc tò бё лбу лотпр, EE où ðúvapıç Aóyoc. As 
Simonetti (1977) р. 133 indicates, фс ёк dwtdc/ sol radium are already used from Justin, 
Dialog. 128 and Tatian, Adv. Graec. 5 and as such are unexeptional and establish nothing 
regarding the direction of dependence. However, both are inanimate metaphors and as such 
consistent with my thesis that Hippolytus deliberately selects instrumental descriptions from 
Tertullian who precedes him, whether directly or by report, (tò бё näv natrp, && od боуошс 
Ayo) for the Aóyoc @соркос. 

132 Cf. Simonetti (1977) p. 133-134: “Se di contro facciamo dipendere Ippolito da 
Tertulliano, risulta difficile spiegare l'omissione dell'immagine della radice e del pollone, 
perfettamente analoga, al fine di evitare l'accusa di diteismo, alle imagini del sole e della fonte: 
l'unica spiegazione possibile ё che Ippolito avrebbe considerato la terza immagine come 
superflua dopo le altre due." 
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nents in the Eusebian edifice of a static and unchanging Church Order from 
the first till the fourth century (6B). In the light of the critical development of 
monarchical episcopacy subsequent to the death of Hippolytus and in the age 
of Cyprian, and the subsequent inability to conceptualize previous historical 
conditions, we believe that we are justified in not using Cyprian’s interpreta- 
tion of past history in connection with the events in which Tertullian was 
involved.!33 

That interpretation was informed, like that of Damasus and Eusebius, by 
the conceptual universe of Church Order which Cyprian created whilst 
believing sincerely that he was simply reflecting it.!34 Instead, following 
Lampe's account of the fractionalized Roman community, and our own 
analysis of the ecclesiastical events represented by El. (6 C 7.1), we have 
sought to establish relations between the community of El. and of Tertullian 
against the back cloth of our reconstructed pre-Cyprianic Church Order (6C 
1-7). In the light of that reconstruction, we saw that the relations between 
Tertullian and the author of El. , problematic if interpreted in the light of post- 
Cyprianic Church Order, become perfectly comprehensible (7C 1-7C 2). 

Had Tertullian been, any more than the author of El., a leader of a schism 
in the later sense, then Cyprian could never have described him as magister 
meus, as recorded in Jerome De Viris Ill. 53. Jerome continues that 
Tertullian, as a middle-aged priest, lapsed into Montanism because of the 
envy and insults of the Roman clergy.!?5 But Jerome shows in this passage 
that the lapse into Montanism is his own conclusion from his reading of 
Tertullian’s works. “Lapsed into Montanism" may not be equivalent in 
Tertullian's time with "leaving the church" as opposed to forming part of an 
ecclesiola in ecclesiae that still managed to remain part of the church.!3é 


133 See footnote 72. 

134 For a similar interpretation of the role of Ignatius in the development of the threefold 
Order in second century Asia Minor, see A. Brent, The Ignatian Epistles and the Threefold 
Ecclesiastical Order, in JRH 17,1 (1992), p. 18-32. 

35 Jerome, De Vir. Ill. 53,4: "Vidi ego quemdam Paulum Concordiae, quod oppidum Italiae 
est, senem, qui se beati Cypriani, iam grandis aetatis, notarium, cum ipse admodum esset 
adolescens, Romae vidisse diceret, referreque sibi solitum nunquam Cyrianum absque 
Tertulliani lectione unum diem praeterisse, ac sibi crebro dicere, Da magistrum: Tertullianum 
videlicit significans. Hic cum usque ad mediam aetatem presbyter ecclesiae permansisset, in- 
vidia postea et contumeliis clericorum Romanae Ecclesiae, ad Montani dogma delapsus, in 
multis libris Novae Prophetiae meminit... 

136 Tertullian De An. 9,4 is critical here. The natural reading of this passage seems to imply a 
private examination following a normal catholic service in which a charismatic intervention had 
taken place. But cf. U. Neymeyr, Die christlichen Lehrer im zweiten Jahrhundert: Ihr 
Lehrtátigkeit, ihr Selbsverstándnis, und ihre Geschichte, in Supplements to Vigiliae Christianae, 
(Leiden: E.J. Brill 1989), p. 129-131: “.. Tertullian dies aus apologischen Absichten erwähnt, 
um zu zeigen, dass in den montanischen Gottesdiensten kein charismatisches Chaos herrsche, 
sondern alles seine Ordnung habe. Würde er von einem katholischen Gottesdienst berichten, 
brauchte er nicht auf diesen Usus hinzuweisen." See in reply D. Rankin, Doctrines of Church 
and Ministry in Tertullian, unpublished PhD thesis, (Melbourne College of Divinity 1991) and 
, Tertullian and the Church, (Cambridge: U.P. 1995). 
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However, although the mention of antagonism with the Roman clergy is 
not derivable from Tertullian’s extant writings, it may be both historical and 
comprehensible in the light of our recontruction of the situation in the Roman 
community in the time of Hippolytus. It is historical evidence for a connec- 
tion with Rome involving antagonism that we have argued to be the real ba- 
sis for the dispute in both De Pudic. and Adv. Prax. (7C 1 and 7C 2). In the 
light of our own analysis of the Roman community as represented in El. (6C 
7-8), it becomes clear why the dispute with Callistus and his associates with 
the community of El. could be with greater historical veracity seen as a dis- 
pute within a fractionalized community that fell well short of schism in the 
latter sense. A number of problems, irresolvable on the assumption that the 
dispute was with a monarchical bishop, could, in such a reformulated con- 
text, be resolved. We have sought to extend that reformulated context to 
Tertullian’s North Africa, and to show how the factionalism at Rome had its 
approximate counterpart in North Africa. 

Tertullian was involved in the fall-out from the disputes between the frac- 
tionalized house/school-churches, each with their own presiding лресВот- 
ерос-ёлісколос, and each reacting to the implicit claims of Callistus’ liberal 
policy of absolution and reception of their excommunicated members, and 
the discrete implications for intercommunion and authority of such action 
(6A 5). It is no wonder that there should be a garbled memory of conflict be- 
tween Tertullian and such Roman presbyters, before the time when an un- 
ambiguous episcopal monarchy had been established over such groups at 
Rome. Such a garbled memory pointed to an anachronistic conceptualization 
such as we have also established in the case of Damasus and Eusebius. 

In North Africa, in Tertullian’s time, therefore, we may conclude from De 
Viris Ill. 53, amongst other considerations, that the form of Church Order 
was far more fluid in comparison with what it was destined to become in 
course of the controversies of Cyprian’s time, in particular the Novatian 
schism which left its mark upon the Roman community too.!?7 A similar 
fluidity lies behind Eusebius’ account of the life of Origen. Origen was not 
ordained a presbyter until 230 whilst travelling through Palestine by “the 
bishops,”—not it should be noted a single bishop—in Саеѕагеа.!38 Before 
this time he had taught as a layman and preached regularly in church, at the 


137 W.C.H. Frend, The Seniores Laici and the Origins of the Church of North Africa, in 
JThS n.s. 122 (1961), p. 280-284 points to the constant recurrence of lay seniores in the North 
African Church in contexts which indicate a long history. Frend concludes p. 283: “it seems 
evident that many of the peculiar features of the organisation of the African Church may be 
explicable by reference to a distinctive primitive Christian tradition, indicating, perhaps, Judaeo- 
Christian influence." This example demonstrates for our purpose that a group of laymen forming 
a council that rivaled, and in some cases assumed, administrative authority usually associated 
with ordained presbyters exposes Cyprian's account as a construction of future social reality 
rather than a reflection of a present one. 

138 Н.Е. VI, 23,4: ..npeoßetov xevpoOeotav Ev Karoapeia лрос тбу tide ётоскблоу 
avaranßaveı. 
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invitation of bishops such as Alexander and Theokistus (the “bishops” who 
had ordained him?), and Firmilian bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia (H.E. 
VI, 27,1). 

Demetrius had apparently protested about this on the ground that laymen 
should not preach in the presence of bishops. Eusebius quotes the reply of 
Alexander and Theoctistus who expressly deny that the practice is improper, 
and cite several bishops who alow the practice (H.E. VI, 19,17-18). Clearly 
Origen could function as a preacher and teacher of great renown, and the 
need to ordain him presbyter is only felt late in his career. The functions and 
prerogatives of the hierarchy are clearly not yet fixed everywhere 
unalterably, and although the later prerogatives are claimed, they are not as 
yet universally acknowledged.!?? 

Origen's career therefore, in testifying to the fluidity of Church Order in 
Alexandria,!* presents an interesting parallel with the ‘Hippolytan’ events 
and to what we have seen there too. Callistus's assumption of hierarchical 
powers over the pentitential discipline, denied by the author of El., did not 
formally hold for any community other than Callistus's own. It has been in- 
teresting, in the light of our version of these events and their broader context 
in the fluid and dynamic state of Church Order of the Rome of the early third 
century, to have re-assessed an old debate regarding the identity of Callistus 
with Praxeas, and with the “edict” of the anonymous pontifex maximus that 
he so roundly condemned. 

We have argued that there is a connection between the problem of 
Tertullian's Montanism, the problem of whether Hippolytus or his predeces- 
sor were in fact anti-popes, and the problem of Callistus' edict and its univer- 
sality. Once we have made the conceptual readjustment that was beyond 
Damasus and Eusebius, and even Cyprian himself, to the pre-Cyprianic con- 
dition of Church Order, then we have found that the problems with such con- 
nections are sufficiently modified to make plausible what originally appeared 
unthinkable. We have in Tertullian's group a parallel example with that of 


139 Undoubtedly Eusebius tries to give Origen ecclesiastical status as head of a catechetical 
school that has an order and succession that goes back to Pantainos. That such a “succession” 
was Eusebius' own construction seems clear from his ambiguous description of whether it is a 
catechetical school or one of Christian higher learning (cf. H.E. V, 10,1 with 10,4 and 6,6).A 
comparison between H.E. V, 11,1 and 6,6 shows that the successor of the latter is the 
contemporary of the former. See Neymeyr (1989) p. 42-45. 

140 С. Gore, On the Ordination of the early bishops of Alexandria, in JThS 3 1902, p. 278- 
282, points to Jerome's statement that, until Heraclas, the Alexandrian presbyters appointed, in 
the sense of “ordained,” their own bishop, and supports it with a letter of Severus, monophysite 
patriarch of Alexandria (518-538). He mentions the conclusion on p. 280: “Origen therefore, on 
this hypothesis, had intimate experience of a gradual change resulting in the clear differentiation 
in Alexandria of the episcopate from the presbyterate, and every reason for scanning with some 
jealousy the exaltation of the bishop." Though Gore did not wish to assent to this conclusion, he 
had to admit that the evidence for it had shaken his security regarding his formerly held 
traditional thesis regarding Church Order. See also К. Müller, Die älteste Bischofswahl und 
weihe in Rom und Alexandrien, in ZNW 28 (1929), p. 274-296; C.H. Roberts, Early Christianity 
in Egypt, in JEgArch 40 (1954), p. 92-96. 
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Hippolytus, with which it shared a similar rigorism, and similar trinitarian 
concerns. 

Tertullian was a Montanist before being such required any absolute break 
with the wider Church. The revolution instigated by Irenaeus’ undated 
succession list, and concluded by the dated Liberian List, took time to estab- 
lish itself at Rome. Indeed the clarification and solidification of the implica- 
tions of what Irenaeus begun was only complete when actual dates marked 
the assimilation of episcopal with consular lists in the work of the chronog- 
raphers, which was in the time of Pontianus, after Callistus was dead, and 
with whom Hippolytus made his confession (4B 2.2.4). Both the examples of 
Tertullian as a catholic Montanist participating in after-service paraliturgies, 
and Origen as a lay catechetist, reveal a concept of less than absolute 
episcopal authority. Indeed without bishops as the supreme teaching author- 
ity, with a control over liturgy that Tertullian’s example belies, it is difficult 
to use the term ‘schism’ with any precision. 

When indeed in the post-Cyprianic age the conceptualization of Church 
Order took place that gave the term ‘schism’ its generally accepted meaning, 
then Tertullian became a Montanist heretic, separate from the church, with 
his own quite fictitious ‘Tertullianist’ following.!*! No such categorization 
was imposed upon the historical events of the group lead by the author of El. 
and subsequently Hippolytus, for reasons that we have seen. Hippolytus was 
reconciled with, and produced a revisionist theology that achieved a rap- 
prochement with Pontianus, successor of Callistus. At that point the category 
of schism could not be applied by later writers to the development that had 
taken place, and so Hippolytus became the bishop, first of an unknown See, 
then archbishop of Rome, and then bishop of Portus. 

But the name of Hippolytus, like that of Clement, became associated with 
community traditions of the fractionalized Roman community the validity of 
whose loose organization of house-or school-churches the post-Cyprianic age 
could not acknowledge nor indeed understand. They stood as ciphers of litur- 
gical traditions within composite Church Orders, such as we have argued 
were not only the Apostolic Constitutions and the Didascalia Apostolorum, 
but also the so-called Apostolic Tradition itself. The sacralized view of ordi- 
nation of the group around Callistus, as episcopal pontifex maximus and 
episcopus episcoporum (TC 1.1.2), assumed the character of ёа KAnuevrog 
in the Clementines, with which &@ ‘InnoAvtov was contrasted in Ap. Con. 
(3D 2; 7A 1). That sacralized tradition formed part of the liturgy of 
Hippolytus' group in the Aaronic Ap. Trad. 3 by contrast with the Mosaic 
Ap. Trad. 7, the presbyteral rite originally identical with the rite for ordaining 


141 These are mentioned only first in Augustine De Haer. 1, 86 but the only detailed in- 
formation comes from the anonymous "Praedestinatus" Haer. 1,86 where anachronistically 
Soter is the bishop who condemns them. Barnes (1985) rightly concludes p. 258: “А sceptic will 
be forgiven for concluding that the Tertullianistae need have no place in the study of Tertullian." 
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a bishop (sicut praediximus super episcopum). Ap. Trad. 3 was originally 
that of Callistus’ group, although Callistus had commenced for his own pur- 
pose the synthesis with Aaronic and sacerdotal imagery that the author of El. 
accepted within limits. Both now stand incorporated incoherently into this 
composite record of the rites of the Hippolytan community with which that 
group was now reconciled in acceptance of the monarchical episcopate. That 
rite allowed the bishop to Adeıv...navra ovdvdeouov, even the mortal sins 
which the author of El. has disallowed Callistus to remit. 

And we have shown from the very beginning of our work that the Statue 
indeed always was a corporate icon of the distinctive community (Chapters 
1-2) that had thus achieved a continuing influence under the continuing 
pseudonym of Hippolytus, and which contained at least two authors 
(Chapters 3-4). 
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ApxLEepaTelag 
netovonacdeig 37 
puéo 214, 329 
wi&a 237 

Оно фосікт 423 

TH @фӨ@рто© 181 
pouyeta 292, 484, 520—522 
hovoyevng 221, 239, 322, 463 

Өєӧс 221 
роуоосіа 330 
popéó 215, 216, 240 
џӧуос 245, 359 

фу поло 209 

GË Ovtwv 208 


129, 133, 306, 476 


ростўроу 225, 226, 263, 264, 325, 
333, 335 
оїкоуоріас 181, 212, 225, 325 


Naaconvoı 264 


vaacg 264 
М№Моборойос 230 
vnoteia 73, 529 
voéo 228, 250-252 
убӨол 293 

vonog 272 


voios YaLNOTivor 521 
уо®с 71-73, 208—211, 219, 221, 222, 238, 
243, 244, 245, 249, 356, 357, 358, 360, 
361 
бабїос 72 
£vcapkxi 245 
Évcapkog 244, 245 
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Aóyoc 209, 256 

проВбс 72, 244, 356, 358 
рерорфорёуоу 219 
потрикӧс̧ 208, 210 


oikerng 520 
OLKT LATO 
GYGALAGL kekoounneva 103 
оїкоуош о (av) 72, 212, 213, 225, 226, 
243, 249, 253, 254, 325, 338, 344, 345, 
356, 425, 487, 531 
сорфоуіас 225, 226, 338 
триту 254, 255 
трут 226 
OLKOG 
тўс ёккАтсіос 443 
коӨ@лєр £kkAnota 400 
EK TAELOVOV TLOTHV GLOVEOTHTA 
82 
oicntipıiov 183 
ópia 118, 232, 441, 444 
“InnoAvtov Apxıemoxönov Рфртс 
116, 233, 243 
н@рторос 233 
ошАо®утос Eipnvalov 126 
Opormpa 245 
тўс ёккАђсіас 519 
оролоүғїу 254 
оролоуа 401 
ородсос 459 
ÖveiponoAeiv 134 
дубрата 287, 289, 290, 292, 297, 299, 
342 
тфу èv‘ Рут ёлісколоу 285 
бОрӨобоё о 
т1стє@©с— 392 
Орос 294, 303, 325, 337, 338, 417, 419, 
523, 524 
GAnGetac 294, 303, 337, 344, 483, 
484, 491, 524 
kavovıkog 193 


tQ —-Opeoxönevor 303, 417, 418 
Оро. 296 
Aayıov àroctóAov 186, 187 


блє1рос TOV EKKANOLAOTIKGHY 294, 
303, 424 
&£kkAnoiag 303 
ovoia 530 
лу онотос 360 
Ke 
TPATAL 330 
Офіс 264 


náðos 73, 314 
GavOpaneiov 265 
xptotov 309 


INDEX 5 


пойс 72, 182, 213-216 220, 221, 236, 237, 
244, 321, 322, 337, 356, 361 
Geo 209, 211, 213, 220, 221, 322, 
336, 358, 359 
See also AGYOG 
паутократор 247, 253 
ravoüpyog 438 
naðntóç 210, 319 
rapapBoAAónevog 72 
napaypadat 125, 132,198 
napaderywa 256. 266, 453 
elkOviowa 255, 266 
i6ta 266 
See also yox 268 
rapaóiócopt 162, 303, 476, 482, 491 
See also KOVOV 
торабосцс 447, 448 
TOV Oo àxoctóAov 187 
поролорВаую 262, 264, 337, 491 
каӨёёӧрау 484 
rapanıNoıag TH O00Agviivo 73 
rapaxopéo 429 
mapoukia 415,442 
napovara 278 
протёра — 314 
TOD коріох NUG@V ў ёусаоркос 276 
Xptotov 281 
noxa 314, 318 
natporapáðotov ёдос 432 
периүрафо 174, 304, 308 
перілотос̧ derAivdc 403 
TENTOKOTA Adu 243, 242 
пефосіорёут кораи 436 


mívoE 104, 273, 307, 309 
TAAVN 
Qiptoews kaıvfig 333, 335 


£v tun ouer 484 
тАасро. 135, 240, 241, 362 
TOU TEAELOD буӨропох 241 
TO YOUKG 324 
лАл10дс 358, 467, 468 
nveðua 71, 72, 210, 217, 237, 531, 533 
Gdiaipetov 257, 530, 531 
Aapxıepatıköv 303, 305, 473, 477, 
483 
ҳ@рітос̧ кол 305, 471, 472 
пуғороткос 365 
See yóxn 
roınıng 247 
romatverv 490 
поАбс 245-247 
ropveia 521, 522 
пресВотерои 131, 290, 415, 429, 434, 
451, 470, 515, 518 
-enioxönoı 296, 410, 413, 419, 515 
простаутес тўс EKKAT|OLAG 413 
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mpototapevor 430, 431, 435, 444, 
451, 470 
tíjg£kKkAmnotag 411, 430, 431, 470 


тоб aov 472 


пресВотерос 131, 132, 410, 430, 449, 
470 
npoiotonevog 446 


-Entoxonog 419, 455, 506, 537 
rpoßoAAonevog 72 
проВбс 72, 209, 211, 221, 244 
mpoedpta 104 
проёдрос 235 
проғЛӨодса 

TEAELA EK TEAELOV TOD Deoü 248 
npogA0Qv 72, 118, 214, 215, 226, 228 
pop 62. 404, 411, 412, 421, 430, 

431, 432, 433, 449, 451, 453, 455, 431, 
469, 470, 483 

nponyoupévot 

&xkAnotag 431 
npofikev 210, 211, 220, 246 

тў Ktioe. 71, 76, 359 
тпроїстарғуос 430 
rpoiotapévoi 431 
mpototavat 304 
rpoxoadtLw 410, 427, 482 

rpoKadeLönevog 

oAnBelas 482 

rpoxadeLönevor AuaprwAoı 488 

npokaðnuévn ayarns 410 
проорібоу 

TMPOWPLOPEVOV Tjuépav 268 

an àpxfio 473 
mpoodepety 305, 473, 483, 490 
прослаВдреуос 211, 240 
mpoonndaw 72 
просошћа 

de Laude Domini Salvatoris 85, 344 
npócomov 248, 254 


482, 488 


npócona 226, 227, 246, 248, 249, 254, 
338 
боо 212, 252 
троа 211,249 


rpotrpentikög 85, 203, 206, 300, 330 
rportvnoönevog 225, 325 
TPOÜNAPXWV 
vidg 237 
rpodopıKög 
See №ӧүос 
TPWTOYOVOG 
322 
rpotoka0eópia 431, 433, 449, 455, 469 
протокаӨєбріої 431, 433 
rpotoka0eópitno 431, 433, 445, 446, 
454 


213, 216, 222, 248, 321, 


npœtokaðeðpitar 431, 433, 434, 440, 
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mpoiotapevor 445 
протоллостос 

йуӨролос 362 

"Adc 362 

EK VEKPOV, 262 
TMPWTOTOKOG (оу) 208, 209, 211, 216, 219, 

220, 222, 248, 321, 322, 356, 357, 532 

EK уєкр@у 248 

ёрүоу 72 

Kavc Ktioewg 248 

-Aöyog 322, 362 


cáp 240, 241, 242, 247 
èv oùpavð 241 
£v Aóyo 240 
oapKow 212, 225 
Onpaivwv 247 
yévvnow 532 
onueóo 309 
crwn yevouevng 468 
opikpóc ЛаВоріуӨос 
127, 131, 152, 197, 198 


122, 123, 125, 


copot 263, 264, 496, 498 
софос 501 
cooia 70, 71, 74—76, 109, 215, 217, 245, 


246, 254, 255, 322, 357, 366, 423, 531, 
533 
Аіүолтїіоу 264 
ёк тїїс EAAńvov 263 
косибу 71, 255 
AOyos 74, 533 
фотйбооса voöv 245 
софібо 71, 74, 255 
orovsata диас 133 
слохбастос Movtavóg 133 
стообасц® 122, 125, 133 
OTQOElG 
Ep Boe бус 63 
stacıdaLovra ПАбтоус 
OTNAITEDW 413 
ovußovAla 481 
ovvayayr) 
Xpovık@v 205, 261, 271, 273, 283, 
284, 285, 287, 289, 290, 297, 309, 316, 
317 
xpóvov 271-277, 279, 280, 281, 286, 
287, 289, 297-299, 300, 306, 308, 309 
odyypauna 307, 310, 314, 316, 326, 423 
тоб ráoxa 310 
ovyypapata 307, 309 
THV— srahöpovg фіЛокоЛМос 392 
ovyKpacic 319 
соүкротўсєқс̧ 
£mokónov 413 
соүхроуос 358 
ocoyxopéo 424, 425, 520 


ovAAeyönevog 430 


261, 262 
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сорВолоу 
оїкоуошос 335 
Open 338 

сорВоолос 209, 221 

ovvayopevoc 425 

ovvapdpevoc 440 

ovvepyot 398 

OVVLOTOLLAL 
oipeciw 423, 424, 428, 445, 450, 456 
SusaoKaAreiov 304, 380, 417, 420, 

421, 423, 424-426, 428, 445, 449, 
450, 456 

соуобос 392,441 

ovvodo. 413 

ovvoyic 126 

сууласуо 212 

ovvtaypo 117, 118, 119—122, 125, 126, 
198, 366 

svvracow 133 

ovoKnvot 78 

ovotacic 133, 238-240, 249 

oxoAri 422, 425, 426 

oda 241, 243, 267 
£uyröxov 323 


zayna 463 
табас 51,422, 449 
tékva 61, 63 
texyvacetar 246, 255 
tEAELOG 182, 219, 221, 226, 228, 239, 240— 
242, 246, 248 
буӨролос 180, 214, 219, 237, 241, 242 
Bedg 219 
Aöyog 219, 248, 249 
VLOG 213, 219, 220, 227, 238, 240, 
246, 248, 358, 359 
&vo0ev 241 
TEAELOW 193 
триӨёоос 217 
тріа 
eivat буто 252, 253 
tpiac 252, 254, 531 
mpoowmna 213, 251 
tpiyapor 435, 518 
трол 229, 230, 236 
троф (йу) 527 
—— ёуүороу ёсӨіоутес 319 


tomo. 254, 313, 325 
vióg TOD дуӨрфлоо 214 
одор 


EK лтүйс 534 
Bin 73, 241, 266 

WS TOV DALKGV Evundvtav 72 
vnößenıg 262, 265, 549 
drouvnnata 175, 307 
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тАғїста WY WHEAT ovvrarıav 174 


ха05 
t00—— ёккеуорёуоо 242 
хорактїїр 


eis iðtov — бдоскоћғіоо 420 
yapaxtipil@ 324, 360, 462, 464 
xapıc 

тўс —petéxovtes 303, 476 
xeıporovew 131, 132, 468, 483 
xyewoctovia 468 
xopaxktüp 360 
Xoikog 362 
xopög 325 
Xpovık@v 86, 114, 334—336, 338, 342, 

348, 350, 365, 368, 513, 514 
See also anödeläig xpóvæv and 


cvvayoyri 


davracıa 228, 229, 241 
фӨартос 237 
фӨартӧу-офдортбу 238 
$iAavOponia 290 
фіЛороӨёо 260 
фіЛораӨтс 273 
фіЛороӨіо. 273 
фіЛораӨбс iotopeiv 273 
oiAoverkia 118 
ф\Абу ко1 66, 124 
ф1Абсофо1 62, 263, 496, 498 
філос 61, 63, 109, 406, 407 
diloctopyla 239 
$Avapia 244, 358, 366 
фроуфу ӧрӨбс 430 
$ovetia 521 
фӧуос 292, 523 
dpovoüvra 
ӧрӨбс 428 
ovotmpa 225 
фороро. 214, 328, 329, 330 
ёк TOD kað (uc үєүоубта 329 
böpana-anapxn 329, 330 
$Ucig 226, 229, 230, 236, 238, 240, 249 
Өєіоо Adyou 230, 231 
dovn 73, 208,210, 213, 216, 219, 268, 
323 
ois 72 
ёк фото — 71,210, 534 
wiAóg 461, 462, 464 
woxaywydc KOL woxonopnoc 362 
woxn 230, 240-243, 266, 267 323, 461, 
464 
avOpwneia 236, 242 
avOpanivn 229 
лАбсра 241 
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rvevuorn 244 обой 114, 167, 174, 341, 342 
ЛОХУОУ EV yox Лоуікбу 244 фели 487 
yoxyikóg 243, 330 woavtws 390, 392, 393 


улоу Аотроттс 269, 362 


adiubet 
adversarius 
praecessit me —— meus 
aedes 
Divi Laurentii 
extra muros 
Laurentii 


aedificabo 
Super te —— 
ecclesiam meam 
aetherias petere domos 
ager Veranus 
agnoscentem 
iam prophetias Montani 
ambulatio postmeridiana 
animae 
optimi electi 
et ——sanctiores 
annumerare 447 
antistes 
antistites 
sacrae legis 


Antoninorum templa 
Antoninus dedicat 
apocrypha et falsa 
apoforetum 
apostolico vigore 
appellatio fraternitatis 
arca communis 
archiereus 
archisynagogus (um) 
——(um) eum vocantes 
et archiereum 
Archivis 
—— nova condere tecta 
armaria e citro 
atque ebore captanti 
AT EPOLITV 
auctoritates 
praecessorum eius 
defendendo 
aula 
avenae Praxeanae 


basilica sancti Hyppoliti 
beatus Hippolytus 
benedicere 

beneficium 


6. Latin Words and Phrases 


486 


9 


16, 17, 25, 


39 


509 
111 
20 


526 
403 


94,95, 97 


370 


breve carceris taedium 
Bulidus Patrarcha Romae 


canis 
canon 

temporum ——{e) 
capsa 


capsae librariae 
carmen 
carnis 
voluptatibus serviunt. 
castrum 
castus 
catechumen 
catechumeni 
cathedra 


sedente — ат) 
Romae ecclesiae 
charisma 
veritatis certum 


charismatum concessare 
Christianos esse passus est 
cycli 
Paschales 
annorum sexdecim 
cimiterium 
beati Hippolyti 
Calepodii 
de coemeteriis 
urbis Romae 
in agro Verano 
in agrum Veranum 
in Callisto 
in eiusdem coemeterio 
inter Duas Lauros 
Pontiani in Calisti 


Priscillae 

Xysti in Calisti 

Ypoliti in Tiburtina 
cognitor 

cordis 
communicare 

Damaso 

talibus episcopis 382 
communicatio 

—— (ne ) se abstinent 


488, 486, 
488, 499 


342 
450, 476, 
481 


526 
97, 98 


278 


378 


LATIN WORDS AND PHRASES 
pacis 506, 507 disciplina 
communio discrimen 
laicam ——(nem) 382 surdo figurarum ——e 
communis dispositio 
——(em) significat ——(ionem) 
praesbyteri spiritum 476, 481 trinitatis 531 
Computio (andde1E1¢) 309 distinctus 
concilium 293 in eadem insula 
omni——io ecclesiarum 293, 342 diversitas vocabulorum 
Spiritus — 304 divi principes 
concordia 19, 288 divisio 
confessus martyr 369 significat 
coniunctiones non —— (ionem) 
occultae quoque 522 trinitatis 
consanguinitas 510, 511 doctrina 
pro ——ate doctrinae 510 tota —— 
consententibus omnibus 467 domus 
consilium praesbyterii 471, 472 
conspiro aecle[si]ae 
in eadem fide 510 alma 
constitutus Felicis —— beati 
in effigie Dei 531 dei 
consulatus nostri Christi. 
Pompeiani et Peligniani 36 martyris 
consulibus orationis 
Severo et Quintiano — 36, 287 donatio 
contesserare 510 de —— nibus 
contesseratio hospitalitatis 506, 507 donum spiritus 
contristatio 
—nem) proximarum ecclesia 
fraternitatum 517 ad omnem — (iam) 
conventiculum Petri propinquam 
ritus Christiani est — 382 ad ——{iam) reversi 
corpus 114, 533 Sancti Laurentii 
iuxta — eeclesiae 
beati Petri omnes primae 
in Vaticano 278 omnes apostolicae 
cohaerentium 523 ecclesiola in ecclesiae 
Hippolytanum 85 edictum | 
sui generis 533 TEE 
in sua effigi 532 proposuum 
corvus 519 effunde 
cripta sancti Ypoliti 18, 22 effigies 
cultores domini 111 Dei 
cursus honorum 371 OT S 
eligo 
dei consulti [E]mer[iti] 111 electus ab omni populo 
delicta elegeret praesbyteros 
moechiae 
et fornicationis 503 episcopus 
depingo apud Bostram Arabiae 
in calicem 342 —— (orum) 
descensus ad Infernos 322-324, ——- (is ) consentientibus 
327 Sanctus Hippolytus 
diaconus 376 Romanus 
dimitto 504 qui praesentes——(1) 


509, 510 
453 
19 


531, 533 
95 


466 
305, 471, 
472 


149, 158 
485-539 
470 


528 
435, 467 
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exceptor 


exedrae 
exoles 
execror 


nefariam... societatem 


expositor 
exsilium 

in exsilio constituto 
extram ecclesiam 


fabricatores 
mundi 

fama 

fasti 

fertur 

fieri 


quae tibi —— non vis, 


alteri ne feceris 
figura 
figuratio 
Filius 


fluvius a fonte 
forma 


—— (am) Christi factam 


fornicatio 
forulus 
—— is auratis 
sub ... basi 
fructus 
natos primum 
paenitentiae 
frumentum 


frutex 
funiculus triplex 


GAUDENTIUS 

DIAC[ONUS] 
geneo 

ante luciferum 
generatio 

Christi 
gladius 


tempore quo —— secuit 


gradus 
alium filium 


ut tertium — (um) 


gubernet 


370, 371, 
377, 383, 


108 


409 
522 
414, 421, 
424, 425, 
428, 429, 
445, 455, 
470, 498, 
505 
534 
258, 259 


373 
532 
316 
34, 183, 
388 


531 
305, 481 
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habitus 
pastoris 
haec audita refert 


HERACLIDA EPISC(opus) 


SERVVS/ DEI 
BASILICAM 
YPPOLITO 
HIC REQUIESCIT 


BEATUS YPOLITUS 


MAR(tyr) 


Hippolyti episcopi et martyris 


Arabum Metropolis 
Hippolytus 

episcopus 

fertur 

Romanus 


dixit 


imago 


—— (ines) quasdam... 


depictas 
—— inumpictura 
unius viventis posita 


impietates 

exsecrantes episcopi 
imponeo 

manus 


super eum 
inanis 

incorporale 
infernum calcet 
inpartire 
insonantem 
insufflatio 

insula 


in eadem —— distinctus 


in —— nociva 
inter 
apocrypha 
falsa 
iusta sepultura 
iustum pascha 
iuxta 
icorpus beati Petri 
in Vaticano 
sanctum Laurentium 
sepulturam 
LAETA DEO 
PLEBS SANCTA 


291 
369, 371, 
372 


386 


385 
149 


149, 391 
369, 371 
146, 149, 
169, 171, 
176, 177, 
179, 180, 
182, 183 
171 


47, 53 
74 


69 
106 


38 
36, 379 


293 


30, 110 


lararium 


lares et penate 
Latini 
lector 
LE[O PRESB Y]TER 
levitas 
libido 
libidum ianuis 
litterae 
litteras pacis 
revocare... emissas 
loculamenta 
tecto tenus exstructa 
loculi 
locus standi 


magister 
meus 
malum 
mater 
castrorum 
deorum 
memoria 
beati martiris 
haeresium 


moechia 


MOENIA CRESCVNT 
mons Ypoliti 


mons Hippolyti 


mons Ippolyti 

sancti Ypoliti 
mores 

maiorum 

philosophorum 
mundus 

ab angelis——(um)... 

factum 


nexus criminum 
nomen 
Filii 
urbis scire non potui 


nomina 
episcoporum Romae 
Nonnus 
Nonus 
Nunnus 
Hippolytus qui dicitur 
in portu 


LATIN WORDS AND PHRASES 
51, 91, 94, nuptiae secundae 
96, 100 NOVATIANO 
94 BEATISSIMO 
155 MARTYRI 
370 
110 oblatio 407 
370 novi Testamenti 
novam ——(nem) 
503 observatio 
oikonomiae 
527, 528 opera 
528 sacrorum ingeniorum 
107 —— ibus mundanis 
106, 107 operationes 
71, 107 ordino 
428 extra ecclesiam 
513 qui ordinandi sunt 
502, 507 oret super eum 
327 ovis I 
secundae poenitentiae 
83 paenitentia 
84 functi 
118 moechiae 
111 Paracletus 
118, 126, advocatus 
150, 224 quemadmodum... —— 
512, 522, partes 
523 participes 
110 praesbyteri 
18, 21, 22, pastor 
78 quem in calce depingis 
= 26, 27, ——(em) vero nuperrime 
temporibus nostris 
22 À 
18, 21, 78 p 
SS Christianos esse passus 
pax 
a ecclesiis Asia 
et Phrygiae 
percursor 
peremptorius 
75 edictum ——(ium) 
523 persona 
in —- Paracleti 
532, 533 petitio principii 
351, 390, placitum А 
395 secundum — patris 
effusum 
285 plebs 
34, 36-38 cum plebe sancta 
37 plectrum 
35 pollutio 
37 desecrationis 
37 desolationis 


609 


520 


373 


503, 508 
532, 533 
530 

91 


610 


POLONIUS THYAN 
pomerium 
pons 

Salarius 
Pontianus episcopus 


pontifex 
maximus 


populus 

una cum praesbyterio 
porrectio instrumentorum 
porta 

Tiburtina 

sancti Laurenti 
potentas 

per publicas potentates 


solvendi et alligandi 


——(atem) 
praedicare 
in praedicandis 
sacerdotibus 
praedicere 
ea quae praedicta 
modum quem —— 
| super episcopum 
praenomen 
praesbyterium 
adstet quiescens 
praesente Origene 
presbyter 
Hippolytus 
in scisma semper 


mansisse novati 


presbyteri 
participantur 
stabunt 
primogenitus 
primitiae 
fructuum 
princeps 
rescripta —— (ipum) 
nefaria 
principalis 
spiritus 
privilegia 
Iudaeis —— reservavit 
probat omnia Christus 
procedere 
in basilica Juli — 
se nolebat —— 


106 
112, 113 


20 

36, 112, 
257, 260, 
282, 289, 
295, 298 
510 


96, 97, 98, 


99, 485, 

502-504, 
509-512, 
538, 539 


99 


469, 305 


371 


413 


97 

371 

385 

382 

382, 383 
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ubinam —— posset 
fidem 

prodire 

inane et vacuum —— 
prolatum 

non de inani — 
propinqua 
propinquitas 
psychici 
puteus 

in —— (eum) demergi 
quaestio 

mali ——(nem) 


quasi diocesis 


radix 
ratio 

paschae 

—— (ne) paschae 

—— (nem) oiconomiae 
rationales 
rectores 
refert 
refrigeria 
REFRIGERI TIBI 

DOMNUS IPOLITUS 
regna 

regnaque piorum 
regula fidei 
reliquiae 

sanctorum. 
RENOVATA DOMVS 

MARTYR[IS 
res divina 

rem divinam faciebat 
rescripta 

principum nefaria 
reverto 

ad ecclesiam 
Roma triumphans 


sacerdos 
Sardinia 

in insula nociva 
Sapientia 


scriptura 
"Pastoris" 
sedes 
episcopi —— (em) 
—— (is) apostolicae 
senatus et patriae 
sententia 
senex 
senior 


382 
383 


531 


531 
510 
511 
529 


278 

87 

327 

399, 400, 
415, 424 


26 


111 
294, 303 


407, 408 
110 

94, 95 
87 


455 
42 


370, 371 
290 

216, 532- 
255 


293 342 


509, 510 
35, 38, 387 
35 


separo 
se separaverunt 
a Cornelio 
sepulcrum 
IN S(EPUL)C(R)O 
HYPOLITO 
MARTYRAE 
sepulti 
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